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Art.  I.  BodericJc:  The  Last  of  the  Goths,  By  RoBEtif 
SouTHEY,  Esq.  Poet-Laureate,  and  Member  cf  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy.     4  to.     pp.  4^77.     London.     18  H. 

^T^iiis  is  the  best,  we  think,  and  the  most  powerful  of  all  Mr 
■^  Souihey's  poems.  It  abounds  with  lofty  sentiments,  and 
magnificent  imagery ;  and  contains  more  rich  and  comprehen- 
sive descriptions — more  beautiful  pictures  of  pure  affection — and 
more  impressive  representations  of  mental  agony  and  exaltation 
than  we  have  often  met  with  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 
A  work,  of  which  all  this  can  be  said  with  justice,  cannot  be 
without  great  merit ;  and  ought  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  be 
without  great  popularity.  Justice,  however,  has  something  more 
to  say  of  it :  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  either  that  it  will  be  very 
popular,  or  that  it  deserves  to  be  so.  It  is  too  monotonous — 
too  wordy — and  too  uniformly  stately,  tragical,  and  emphatic. — 
Above  all,  it  is  now  and  then  a  little  absurd — and  pretty  fre- 
quently not  a  little  affected. 

,  The  author  is  a  poet  undoubtedly ;  but  not  of  the  highest 
order.  There  is  rather  more  of  rhetoric  than  of  inspiration 
about  him — and  we  have  oftener  to  admire  his  taste  and  indus- 
try in  borrowing  and  adorning,  than  the  boldness  or  felicity  of 
his  inventions.  He  has  indisputably  a  great  gift  of  amplifying 
and  exalting;  but  uses  it,  we  must  say,  rather  unmercifully.  He 
is  never  plain,  concise,  or  unaffectedly  simple,  and  is  so  much 
bent  upon  making  the  most  of  every  thing,  that  he  is  perpetual- 
ly overdoing.  His  sentiments  and  situations  are  sometimes  or- 
dinary enough;  but  the  tone  of  emphasis  and  pretension  is  never 
for  a  moment  relaxed  ;  and  the  most  trivial  occurrences,  and 
fantastical  distresses,  are  commemorated  widi  the  same  vehc«» 
mence  a/id  exaggeration  of  manner,  as  the  most  starding  inci- 
dents, or  the  deepest  and  most  ijcRrt-rending  disasters.  Thi?« 
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want  of  relief  and  variety  is  sufficiently  painful  of  itself  in  a  work 
of  such  length  ;  but  its  worst  eiffect  is,  that  it  ^ives  an  air  of 
falsetto  and  pretension  to  the  whole  strain  of  the  composition, 
and  makes  us  suspect  the  author  of  imposture  and  affectation, 
even  when  he  has  good  enough  cause  for  his  agonies  and  rap- 
tnres.  How  is  it  possible,  indeed,  to  commit  our  sympathies, 
without  distrust,  to  the  hands  of  a  writer,  who,  after  painting 
with  infinite  force  the  anguish  of  soul  which  pursued  the  fallen 
Koderick  into  the  retreat  to  which  his  crimes  had  driven  him, 
proceeds  with  redoubled  emphasis  to  assure  us,  that  neither  liis 
remorse  nor  his  downfal  were  half  so  intolerable  to  him,  as  tke 
shocking  tamejuss  of  the  sea  birds  who  f!ew  round  about  him  in 
that  utter  solitude,  and  were  sometimes  so  familiar  as  to  brush 
his  cheek  with  their  wings  ? 

*  For  his  lost  crown 

And  sceptre  never  had  he  felt  a  thought 

Of  pain  :  repentance  had  no  panjj^s  to  spare 

For  trifles  such  as  these,  .  .  the  loss  of  these 

Was  a  cheap  penalty :  .  .  that  he  had  fallen 
;  Down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness. 

His  hope  and  consolation.     But  to  lose 

His  human  station  in  the  scale  of  things,  .  . 

To  see  brute  Nature  scorn  him,  and  renounce 

Its  homage  to  the  human  form  divine  !  .  . 

Had  then  almighty  vengeance  thus  reveal'd 

His  punishment,  and  was  he  fallen  indeed 

Below  fallen  man, .  .  below  redemption's  reach,  .  . 

Made  lower  than  the  beasts  V  p.  17. 
Tliis,  if  we  were  in  bad  humour,  we  should  be  tempted  tef 
say,  was  little  better  than  drivelling; — and  certainly  the  folly  of 
it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  tone  of  intense  solemnity  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  :  But  the  worst  fault  by  far,  and  the  most  inju- 
rious to  the  efi't  ct  of  the  author's  greatest  beauties,  is  the  extreme 
diiiuseness  and  verbosity  of  his  style,  and  his  unrelenting  anxiety 
to  leave  nothing  to  the  fancy,  the  feeling,  or  even  the  plain  unr 
derstanding  of  his  readers, — but  to  have  every  thing  set  down, 
and  impressed  and  hammered  into  them,  which  it  may  any  how 
conduce  to  his  glory  that  they  should  comprehend.  There  ne- 
ver was  any  anthor,  we  are  persuaded,  who  had  so  great  a  dis- 
trust of  his  readers*  capacity,  or  such  an  unwillingness  to  leave 
any  opportunity  of  shining  unimproved  ;  and  accordingly,  we 
rather  think  there  is  no  author,  who,  with  the  same  talents  and 
attainments,  has  been  so  generally  thought  tedious,  or  acquired, 
on  the  whole,  a  popularity  so  inferior  to  his  real  deservings. 
On  the  present  occasion,  we  liave  already  said,  his  deservings 
appear  to  us  unusually  great,  and  his  faults  less  than  commonly 
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conspicuous.  But  though  there  is  less  childishness  and  trifiinj^ 
in  this,  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions,  there  is  still,  we  are 
afraid,  enough  of  tediousness  and  affected  Energy,  very  mate- 
rially to  obstruct  the  popularity  which  the  force,  and  the  ten- 
derness, and  the  beauty  of  its  better  parts,  might  have  other- 
wise commanded. 

There  is  one  blemish,  how'^ver,  which  we  think  peculiar  to 
the  work  before  us  ;  and  that  is,  the  outrageously  religious,  or 
rather  fanatical,  tone  which  pervades  its  whole  structure; — 
the  excessive  horror  and  abuse  with  which  the  Mahometans  are 
uniformly  spoken  of  on  account  of  their  religion  alone,  and  the 
offensive  frequency  and  familiarity  with  which  the  name  and  the 
sufferings  of  our  Saviour  are  referred  to  at  every  turn  of  the 
story.  The  spirit  which  is  here  evinced  towards  the  Moors^ 
not  only  by  their  valiant  opponents,  but  by  the  author  when 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  is  neither  that  of  pious  reprobation, 
nor  patriotic  hatred,  but  of  savage  and  bigotted  persecution  ; 
and  the  heroic  character  and  heroic  deeds  of  his  favourites  are 
debased  and  polluted  by  the  paltry  superstitions,  and  sanguin- 
ary fanaticism,  which  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  them.  This, 
which  we  are  persuaded  would  be  revolting  in  a  nation  of  zeal- 
ous Catholics,  must  excite  a  degree  of  nausea,  we  think,  among 
sober  Protestants  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constant  in- 
troduction of  the  holiest  persons,  and  most  solemn  rites  of  re- 
ligion, for  the  purpose  of  helping  on  the  flagging  interest  of  a 
story  devised  for  amusement,  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  scandal 
and  offence  to  all  persons  of  right  feeling  or  just  taste.  This 
remark  may  be  thought  a  little  rigorous  by  those  who  have  not 
looked  into  the  work  to  which  it  is  applied — for  they  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  extreme  frequency,  and  palpable  extravagance, 
of  the  allusions  and  invocations  to  which  we  have  referred. — ■ 
One  poor  woman,  for  example,  who  merely  appears  to  give  alms 
to  the  fallen  Roderick  in  the  season  of  his  humiliation,  is  very 
needlessly  made  to  exclaim,  as  she  offers  her  pittance, 

*  Christ  Jesus,  for  his  Mother's  sake, 
Have  mercy  on  thee. ' 

^and  soon  after,  the  King  himself,  when  I  e  hears  one  of  hi^ 
subjects  uttering  curses  on  his  name,  is  pleased  to  say^ 

*  Oh,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  curse  him  not ! 
O  brother,  do  not  curse  that  sinful  soul, 
Which  Jesus  suffered  on  the  cross  to  save ! ' 

Whereupon,  one  of  the  more  charitable  auditors  rejoins, 

*  Christ  bless  thee,  brother,  for  that  Christian  speech  !  ' 
—and  so  the  talk  goes  on  through  the  greater  part  of  the  poem. 
Now,  we  must  say  we  think  this  both  indecent  and  ungraceful ; 
Und  look  upon  it  as  almost  as  exceptionable  a  way  of  increasing 
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the  solemnity  of  poetry,  as  common  swearing  is  of  adding  to  the 
energy  of  discourse. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  should  reckon  his  choice  of 
a  subject,  among  Mr  Southey's  errors  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
— but  certainly  no  theme  could  well  have  been  suggested,  more 
utterly  alien  to  all  P'nglish  prejudices,  tradition,  and  habits  of 
poetical  contemplation,  than  the  domestic  history  of  the  last  Go- 
thic King  of  Spain,— a  history  extremely  remote  and  obscure  in 
itself,  and  treating  of  persons  and  places  and  events,  with  which 
no  visions  or  glories  are  associated  in  English  imaginations.  The 
Subject,  however,  was  selected,  we  suppose,  during  that  period, 
when  a  zeal  for  Spanish  liberty,  and  a  belief  in  Spanish  virtue, 
spirit  and  talent,  were  extremely  fashionable  in  this  country ; 
and  before  *  the  universal  Spanish  people'  had  made  themselves 
the  objects  of  mixed  contempt  and  compassion,  by  rushing 
prone  into  the  basest  and  most  insulted  servitude  that  was  ever 
asserted  over  human  beings.  From  this  degradation  we  do  not 
think  they  will  be  redeemed  by  all  the  heroic  acts  recorded  in 
this  poem, — the  interest  of  which,  we  suspect,  will  be  consider- 
ably lowered,  by  the  late  revolution  in  public  opinion,  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  nation  to  whose  fortunes  it  relates.  After  all, 
however,  we  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  any  author  who  in- 
terests us  in  his  story,  has  either  the  merit  of  choosing  a  good 
subject,  or  a  still  higher  merit ; — and  Mr  Southey,  in  our  opi- 
nion, has  made  his  story  very  interesting.  Kor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  by  the  choice  which  he  has  made,  he  has  secured 
immense  squadrons  of  Moors,  with  their  Asiatic  gorgeousness, 
and  their  cymbals,  turbans,  and  Paynim  chivalry,  to  give  a  pic- 
turesque effect  to  his  battles, — and  veiled  virgins  and  ladies  iri 
armour, — and  hermits  and  bishops, — and  mountain  villagers, — 
and  torrents  and  forests,  and  cork  trees  and  sierras,  to  remind 
ns  of  Don  Quixote, — and  store  of  sonorous  names : — and  alto- 
gether he  might  have  chosen  worse  among  more  familiar  ob- 
jects. 

The  scheme  or  mere  outline  of  the  fable  is  extremely  short 
and  simple.  Roderick,  the  valiant  and  generous  king  of  the 
Goths,  being  unhappily  married,  allows  his  aflfections  to  wandeF 
on  the  lovely  daughter  of  Count  Julian  ;  and  is  so  far  over- 
mastered by  his  passion,  as,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  to  offer  vio- 
lence to  her  pers-on.  Her  father,  in  revenge  of  this  cruel  wrongs 
invites  the  Moors  to  seize  on  the  kingdom  of  the  guilty  mo- 
narch ; — and  assuming  their  faith,  guides  them  at  last  to  a  sig- 
nal and  sanguinary  victory,  Roderick,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valour,  in  a  seven-days  fight,  feels  at  length  that  Heavert 
has  ordained  all  (his  carnage  a^the  penalty  of  his  offences  ;  and^ 
overwheiined  with  remorse  and  inward  agoi  y,  falls  tiuiu  ki* 
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battle  horse  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage :  Stripping  off  his  rich  ar- 
mour, he  then  puts  on  the  dress  of  a  dead  peasant ;  and,  pursued 
wiih  revengeful  furies,  rushes  desperately  on  through  his  lost 
and  desolated  kingdom,  till  he  is  stopped  by  the  sen,  on  the 
rocky  and  lonely  shore  of  which  he  passes  more  than  a  year  in 
constant  agonies  of  penitence  and  humihation, — till  he  is  roused 
at  length  by  visions  and  impulses  to  undertake  something  for  the 
deliven^nce  of  his  people.  Grief  and  abstinence  have  now  so 
changed  him,  that  he  is  recognized  by  no  one ;  and  being  univer- 
sally believed  to  have  fallen  in  battle,  he  traverses  great  part  of  his 
former  realm,  witnessing  innumerable  scenes  of  wretchednej^s  and 
valour,  and  rousing,  by  his  holy  adjurations,  all  the  generous 
spirits  in  Spain,  to  unite  against  the  invaders.  After  a  variety  of 
trials  and  adventures,  he  at  last  recovers  his  good  war  horse  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  battle  with  the  infidels  ;  and,  bestridiiitr  lum 
in  his  penitential  robes,  rushes  furiously  into  the  heart  of  the 
fight,  where,  kindling  with  the  scene  and  the  cause,  he  instinc- 
tively raises  his  ancient  war  cry,  as  he  deals  his  resistless  blows 
on  the  heads  of  the  misbelievers ;  and  the  thrilling  words  of 
*  Roderick  the  Goth  !  Roderick  and  victory! '  resounding  over 
the  astonished  field,  are  taken  up  by  his  inspired  followers,  and 
animate  them  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
xylose  of  the  day,  however,  when  the  field  is  vv  m,  the  battle 
Ijorse  is  found  without  its  rider,  and  the  sword  which  he  wield- 
ed lying  at  his  feet.  The  poem  closes  with  a  brief  intimation, 
tliat  it  was  not  known  till  many  centuries  thereafter,  that  the 
heroic  penitent  had  again  sought  the  conceajinent  of  a  remote 
liermitage,  and  ended  his  days  in  solitary  penances.  The  poem, 
however,  both  req[uires  and  deserves  a  more  particular  ana- 
lysis. 

The  first  book  or  canto  opens  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
invasion,  and  proceeds  to  the  fatal  defeat  and  heart-struck  fiight 
of  Roderick.  The  picture  of  the  first  descent  of  the  Moorish 
invaders,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  broader  and  more 
impressive  Vnanner.  He  is  addressing  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 
*  Thou  saw'st  the  dark  blue  waters  flash  before 

Their  oiniiiGus  way,  and  whiten  round  their  keels  ; 

Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o'er  thy  sands. 

There  on  the  beach  the  misbelievers  spread 

Their  banners,  flaunting  to  the  sun  and  breeze  : 

Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  array, 

White  turbans,  glittering  armour,  shields  engrailM 

With  gold,  and  scymitars  of  Syrian  steel ; 

And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport, 

Curl  their  long  flags  outrolling,  and  display 

'J.^te  blazon'd  scrolls  of  blasphemy. '     p.  2,  3^ 
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The  agony  of  the  distracted  king,  as  be  flies  in  vain  from 
himself  through  his  lost  and  ruined  kingdom  j  and  the  spectacle 
which  every  where  presented  itself  of  devastation  and  terror, 
find  miserable  emigrytion,  are  represented  with  great  force  of 
colouring.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  of  that  solitary  and 
despairing  flight,  he  arrives  at  the  portal  of  an  antient  convent, 
from  which  all  its  holy  tenants  had  retired  on  the  approach  of 
the  Moors,  except  one  aged  priest,  w^ho  staid  to  deck  the  altar, 
and  earn  his  crown  of  martyrdom  from  the  infidel  host.  l[^y 
him  Roderick  is  found  grovelling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
drowned  in  bitter  and  penitential  sorrows.  He  leads  him  in  with 
compassionate  soothings,  and  supplicates  him  before  the  altar  to 
be  of  comfort,  and  to  trust  in  mercy.  The  result  is  told  witii 
great  feeling  and  admirable  eft'ect. 

*  Then  Hoderick  knelt 

Before  the  holy  man,  and  strove  to  speak. 

Thou  seest,  he  cried,  .  .  thou  seest,  .  .  but  memory 

And  suffocating  thoughts  represt  the  word, 

And  shudderings,  like  an  ague  fit,  from  head 

To  foot  convulsed  him  ;  till  at  length,  subduing 

His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaim'd, 

Spreading  his  hands  and  lifting  up  his  face, 

As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 

A  human  eye  upon  his  shame,  .  .  Thou  seest 

Roderick  the  Goth  !   That  name  would  have  sufficed 

To  tell  the  whole  abhorred  history  : 

He  not  the  less  pursued,  .  .  the  ravisher. 

The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  !     Having  said, 

In  the  same  posture  motionless  he  knelt. 

Arms  straijjhtened  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and  eyes 

Raised  to  the  Monk,  hke  one  who  from  his  voice 

Expected  life  or  death. '     p.  H,  12. 

The  worthy  father  weeps  and  watches  with  his  penitent  through 
jhe  night,  and  in  the  morning  resolves  to  forego  the  glories  of 
martyrdom  for  his  sake,  and  to  bear  him  company  in  the  re- 
treat to  which  he  is  hastening.  They  set  out  together,  and  fix 
themselves  in  a  little  rocky  bay,  opening  out  to  the  lonely  roar 
of  the  Atlantic. 

*  Behind  them  was  the  desert,  offering  fruit 

And  water  for  their  need  ;  on  either  side 

The  white  sand  sparkling  to  the  sun  ;  in  front, 

Great  Ocean  with  its  everlasting  voice. 

As  in  perpetual  jubilee,  proclainfd 

The  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  filling  thus 

The  pauses  of  their  fervent  orisons. 

JVhcre  better  could  the  wanderers  rest  than  here  ? '     p.  14, 
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The  Second  Book  begins  with  stating,  that  Roderick  passed 
twelve  months  in  penance  and  austerities,  in  this  romantic  retreat. 
— At  the  end  of  that  time,  his  gliostly  father  dies,  and  his  ago- 
nies become  more  intolerable,  in  the  utter  desolation  to  which 
he  is  now  left.  The  author,  however,  is  here  a  liitle  unlucky 
in  two  circumstances,  which  he  imagines  and  describes  at  great 
length,  as  aggravating  his  unspeakable  misery  ; — one  is  the 
lameness  of  the  birds,  of  which  we  have  spoken  already — the 
other  is  the  reflection  vvhich  he  very  innocently  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  lonely  king,  that  all  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in 
digging  his  own  grave,  will  be  thrown  away,  as  there  will  pro- 
bably be  nobody  to  stretch  him  out,  and  cover  him  decently  up 
in  it  However  he  is  clearly  made  out  to  be  very  miserable ; 
and  prays  for  death,  or  for  the  imposition  of  some  more  active 

penance —  '  any  thing 

But  stillness,  and  this  dreadful  solitude  !  ' 
At  length  he  is  visited,  in  his  sleep,  by  a  vision  of  his  tender 
mother,  who  gives  him  her  blessing  in  a  gentle  voice,  and  says, 
•  Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee.  * 

'  'Twas  that  voice 

Which  sung  his  fretful  infancy  to  sleep 
So  patiently  ;  which  sooth'd  his  childish  griefs; 
Counsell'd,  with  anguish  and  prophetic  tears, 
His  headstrong  youth  !  *     p.  23. 
The  air  and  countenance  of  this  venerable  shade,  as  she  bent 
in  sorrow  over  her  unhappy  son,  are  powerfully  depicted  in  the 
following  allusion  to  her  domestic  calamities.     He  traced  there, 
not  only  the  settled  sadness  of  her  widowhood — 
*  But  a  more  mortal  wretchedness  than  when 
Witiza's  ruffians  and  the  red-hot  brass 
Had  done  their  work,  and  in  her  arms  she  held 
Her  eyeless  husband  ;  wiped  away  the  sweat 
Which  still  his  tortures  forced  from  every  pore  ; 
Cool'd  his  scorch'd  lids  with  medicinal  herbs. 
And  pray'd  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 
And  him, — and  pray'd  for  vengeance  too,  and  found 
Best  comfort  in  her  curses.  *     p.  23,  24-. 
Wliile  he  gazes  on  this  piteous  countenance,  the  character  of 
the  vision  is  suddenly  altered ;  and  the  verses  describing  tlie  al- 
teration afford  a  good  specimen  both  of  Mr  Southey*s  command 
of  words,  and  ot  the  profusion  with  which  he  sometime^  pours 
them  out  on  his  readers. 

*  And  lo  !  her  form  was  changed  I 

Radiant  in  arms  she  stood  !  a  bloody  Cross 
(jleam'd  on  her  breastplate,  in  her  shield  display '4 
Erect  a  Lion  ramp'd  ;  her  helmed  head 
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Rose  like  the  Berecynthian  Goddess  crown'd 

With  towers,  and  in  her  dreadful  hand  the  sword 

Red  as  a  fire-brand  blazed.     Anon  the  tramp 

Of  horsemen,  and  the  din  of  multitudes 

Moving  to  mortal  conflict,  rung  around; 

The  battle-song,  the  clang  of  sword  and  shield, 

War-cries  and  tumult,  strife  and  hate  and  rage, 

Blasphemous  prayers,  confusion,  agon)*^. 

Rout  and  pursuit  and  death ;  and  over  all 

The  shout  of  Victory  . . .  Spain  and  Victory  ! '     p.  24,  25. 
In  awaking  from  this  prophetic  dream,  he  resolves  to  seek 
occasion  of  active  service  in  such  humble  capacity  as  becomes 
liis  fallen  fortune,  and  turns  from  this  first  abode  of  his  penitence 
and  despair. 

The  Third  Book  sets  him  on  his  heroic  pilgrimage,  and  opens 
with  a  fine  picture. 

*  'Twas  now  the  earliest  morning  ;  soon  the  Sun, 
Rising  above  Albardos,  pour*d  his  light 
Amid  the  forest,  and  with  ray  aslant 
Entering  its  depth,  illumed  the  branchless  pines, 
Brightened  their  bark,  tinged  with  a  redder  hue 
Its  rusty  stains,  and  cast  along  the  floor 

Long  lines  of  shadow,  where  they  rose  erect, 
Like  pillars  of  the  temple.     With  slow  foot 
Roderick  pursued  his  way. '     p.  27. 

We  do  not  know  that  w^e  could  extract  from  the  whole  book 
a  more  characteristic  passage  than  that  which  describes  his  e- 
motion  on  his  first  return  to  the  sight  of  man,  and  the  altered 
aspect  of  his  fallen  people.  He  approaches  to  the  walls  of 
Leyria. 

*  'Twas  even- song  time,  but  not  a  bell  was  heard ; 
Instead  thereof,  on  her  polluted  towers, 
Bidding  the  Moors  to  their  unhallow'd  prayer, 
The  cryer  stood,  and  with  his  sonorous  voice 
Fill'd  the  delicious  vale  where  Lena  winds 

Through  groves  and  pastoral  meads.     The  sound,  the  sight 

Of  turban,  girdle,  robe,  and  scymitar. 

And  tawny  skins,  awoke  contending  thoughts 

Of  anger,  shame,  and  anguish  in  the  Goth ; 

The  unaccustom'd  face  of  humankind 

Confused  him  now,  and  through  the  streets  he  went 

With  hagged  mien,  and  countenance  like  one  i 

Crazed  or  bewilder'd.     All  who  met  him  turn'd. 

And  wonder'd  as  he  past.     One  stopt  him  short, 

.!Put  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired, 

|n  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  mftii 
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To  bless  him.     With  a  look  of  vacancy 

Roderick  received  the  alms ;  his  wandering  eye 

Fell  on  the  money,  and  the  fallen  King, 

Seeing  his  own  royal  impress  on  the  piece, 

Broke  out  into  a  quick  convulsive  voice, 

That  seem'd  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  soon 

In  hollow  groans  supprest :  the  Mussleman 

Shrunk  at  the  ghastly  sound,  and  magnified 

The  name  of  Allah  as  he  hasten'd  on. 

A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  her  door 

Beheld  him,  and  with  sudden  pity  touch'd 

She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in 

Took  bread,  and  following  after  call'd  him  back, 

And  placing  in  his  passive  hands  the  loaf, 

She  said,  Christ  Jesus  for  his  Motlier's  sake 

Have  mercy  on  thee  !     With  a  look  that  seem'd 

Like  idiotcy  he  heard  her,  and  stood  still, • 

Staring  awhile ;  then  bursting  into  tears 

Wept  like  a  child,  and  thus  reUeved  his  heart. 

Full  even  to  bursting  else  with  swuliing  thoughts. 

So  through  the  streets,  and  through  the  northern  gatCt 

Did  Roderick,  reckless  of  a  resting  place, 

With  feeble  yet  with  hurried  step,  pursue 

His  agitated  way  ;  and  when  l\p  reach'd 

The  open  fields,  and  found  himself  alone 

Beneath  the  starry  canopy  of  Heaven, 

The  sense  of  solitude,  so  dreadful  late, 

Was  then  repose  and  comfort      There  he  stopt 

Beside  a  little  rill,  and  brake  the  loaf; 

And  shedding  o'er  that  unaccustom'd  food 

Painful  but  quiet  tears,  with  grateful  soul 

He  breathed  thanksgiving  forth  ;  then  made  his  bed 

On  heath  and  myrtle. '     p.  28 — 30. 

After  this,  he  journies  on  through  deserted  hamlets  and  deso* 
lated  towns,  till,   on  entering  the  silent  streets  of  Auria,  yet 
black  with  conflagration,  and  stained  with  blood,  the  vestiges 
of  a  more  heroic  resistance  appear  befoie  him. 
*  Helmet  and  turban,  scymitar  and  sword, 

Christian  and  Moor  in  death  promiscuous  lay 

Each  where  they  fell ;  and  blood-flakes,  parch'd  and  crack'd 

Like  the  dry  slime  of  some  receding  flood ; 

And  half-burnt  bodies,  which  allured  from  far 

The  wolf  and  raven,  and  to  impious  food 

Tempted  the  houseless  dog. '     p.  36. 

While  he  is  gazing  on  this  dreadful  scene  with  all  the  sympa- 
diies  of  admiration  and  sorrow,  a  young  and  lovely  woman 
fishes  from  the  ruins,  and  implores  him  to  assist  her  in  bury* 
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ing  the  bodies  of  her  child,  husband,  and  parents,  who  h'e  nian- 
gled  at  her  feet.  He  sadly  complies  ;  and  listens,  with  healing 
heart  and  kindlinc^  eyes,  to  the  vehem«*nt  narrative  and  lofty  vow 
of  revenge  with  which  this  heroine  closes  her  story.  The  story 
itself  is  a  little  commonplace;  turning  mainly  upon  her  midnight 
slaughter  of  the  Moorish  captain,  who  made  love  to  her  after  the 
sacrifice  of  all  her  family ;  but  the  expression  of  her  patriotic  de- 
votedness  and  religious  ardour  of  revenge,  is  given  with  great  en- 
ergy, as  well  as  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  waking  spi- 
rit of  the  king.  He  repeats  the  solemn  vow  which  she  has  just 
taken,  and  consults  her  as  to  the  steps  that  rnay  be  taken  for 
rousing  the  valiant  of  the  land  to  their  assistance.  The  high- 
minded  Amazon  then  asks  the  name  of  her  first  proselyte. 

*  Ask  any  thing  but  that ! 

The  fallen  king  replied.  My  name  was  lost 
When  from  the  Goths  the  sceptre  past  away.  * 
She  rejoins,  rather  less  felicitously,  *  Then  be  thy  name  Mac^ 
cahee  ;  '  and  sends  him  on  an  embassage  to  a  worthy  abbot  on 
the  mountains,  to  whom  he  forthwith  reports  what  he  had  seen 
and  witnessed.  Upon  hearing  the  story  of  her  magnanimous 
devotion,  the  worthy  priest  instantly  divines  the  name  of  the 
heroine. 

*  Oh  none  but  Adosinda  ! . .  none  but  she, . . 
None  but  that  noble  heart,  which  wa^  the  heart 
Of  Auria  while  it  stood,  its  life  and  strength. 
More  than  her  father*s  presence,  or  the  arm 
Of  her  brave  lord,  all  valiant  as  he  was. 

Hers  was  the  spirit  which  inspired  old  age, 

Ambitious  boyhood,  girls  in  timid  youth. 

And  virgins  in  the  beauty  of  their  spring. 

And  youthful  mothers,  doting  like  herself 

"With  ever-anxious  love :  She  breathed  through  all 

That  zeal  and  that  devoted  faithfulness. 

Which  to  the  invader's  threats  and  promises 

Turn'd  a  deaf  ear  alike,  '  &c.     p.  53-4<. 
The  kincr  then  communes  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  with  this 
venerable  Ecclesiastic  and  his  associates,  who  are  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  lofty  miexi  which  still  shines  through  his  sunk  and 
mortified  frame. 

*  They  scanned  his  countenance ;  but  not  a  trace 
Betray *d  the  royal  Goth :  sunk  was  that  eye 
Of  sovereignty  ;  and  on  the  emaciate  cheek 
Had  penitence  and  anguish  deeply  drawn 
Their  furrows  premature, . .  forestalling  time, 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow  more  snows 
Than  threescore  winters  in  their  natural  course 
Might  else  have  sprinkled  there*  *    p.  57. 
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At  length,  the  prelate  lays  his  consecratin^^  hands  on  him,  and 
sends  him  to  Pelayo,  the  heir- apparent  of  the  sceptre,  then  a 
prisoner  or  hostage  at  the  court  oF  the  Moorish  prince,  to  say 
that  the  mountaineers  are  still  unsubdued,  and  call  on  hhn  to 
guide  them  to  vengeance. 

These  scenes  last  through  two  books ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Fifth,  Roderick  sets  out  on  his  mission.  Here,  whiJe 
he  reposes  himself  in  a  rustic  inn,  he  hears  the  assembled  guests 
at  once  lamenting  the  condition  of  Spain,  and  imprecating  curses 
on  the  head  of  its  guilty  king.  He  says  a  few  words  vehemently 
for  himself;  and  is  supported  by  a  venerable  old  man,  in  whom 
he  soon  recognizes  an  antient  servant  of  his  mother's  house — 
the  guardian  and  playmate  of  his  infant  days.  Secure  from 
discovering  himself,  he  musters  courage  to  ask  if  his  mother 
be  still  alive ;  and  is  soothed  to  mikler  sorrow  by  learning  that 
she  is.  At  dawn  he  resumes  his  course  ;  and  kneeling  at  a  bro- 
ken crucifix  on  the  road,  is  insulted  by  a  Moor,  who  politely 
accosts  him  with  a  kick,  and  the  dignified  address  of  '  God's 
curse  confound  thee  !  '  for  which  Roderick  knocks  him  down, 
and  stabs  him  with  his  own  dagger.  The  worthy  old  man, 
whose  name  is  SIverian,  comes  up  just  as  this  feat  is  performed, 
and  is  requested  to  assist  in  *  hiding  the  carrion ; '  after  which 
they  proceed  lovingly  together.  On  their  approach  to  Cordoba, 
the  old  man  calls  sadly  to  mind  the  scene  which  be  had  witnessed, 
at  his  last  visit  to  that  place  some  ten  years  before,  when  Rode- 
rick, in  the  pride  of  his  youthful  triumph,  had  brought  the  haugh- 
ty foe  of  his  father  to  the  grave  where  his  ashes  were  interred, 
and  his  gentle  mother  came  to  see  that  expiation  made.  The 
narrative  founded  on  these  touching  recollections  is  given  with 
great  tenderness  and  effect;  and  reminds  us  of  the  touching  and 
pure  style  of  those  narratives  which  form  the  great  charm  gf 
the  Greek  dramatic  writers. 

*  Three  coal-black  steeds 


Drew  on  his  ivory  chariot :  by  his  side, 
Still  wrapt  in  mourning  for  the  long-deceased, 
Rusilla  sate  ;  a  deeper  paleness  blanch'd 
Her  faded  countenance,  but  in  her  eye 
The  light  of  her  majestic  nature  shone.* 

-*  Gracious  God, 

Only  but  ten  short  years, . .  and  all  so  changed  ! 
Ten  little  years  since  in  yon  court  he  checked 
His  fiery  steeds.     The  steeds  obey'd  his  hand, 
The  whirling  wheels  stood  still,  and  when  he  leapt 
Vpon  the  pavement,  the  whole  people  heard, 
in  their  deep  silence,  open-ear*d;  the  sound. 
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With  slower  movement  from  the  ivory  seat 

Rusilla  rose,  lier  arm,  as  down  she  slept, 

Extended  to  her  son's  supporting  hand  ; 

Not  for  default  of  firm  or  agile  strength, 

But  that  the  feeling  of  that  solemn  hour 

Subdued  her  then,  and  tears  bedimm'd  her  sight, '  5:c. 

*  Koderick  stood  up,  and  reaching  to  the  tomb 
His  hands,  my  hero  cried,  Theodofred  ! 
Father  !   I  stand  before  thee  once  again, 
According  to  thy  prayer,  when  kneeling  down 
Between  thy  knees  I  took  my  last  farewell  ; 
And  vow'd  by  all  thy  sufferings,  all  thy  wrongs, 
And  by  my  mother^s  days  and  nights  of  woe, 
Never  again  to  see  my  fatlier's  face, 

Nor  ask  my  mother's  blessing,  till  i  brought, 

Dead  or  in  chains,  the  Tyrant  to  thy  feet. 

Boy  as  1  was,  before  all  saints  in  Heaven, 

And  highest  God,  whose  justice  slumbereth  not^ 

I  made  the  vow.     According  to  thy  prayer. 

In  all  things,  O  my  father,  is  that  vow 

Perforni*d,  alas  too  well  !  for  thou  didst  pray, 

While  looking  up  I  felt  the  burning  tears 

Which  from  thy  sightless  sockets  streamed,  drop  down, . , 

That  to  thy  grave,  and  not  thy  living  feet. 

The  oppressor  might  be  led.     Behold  him  there. '  p.  85 — 87. 

The  sketch  of  the  guilty  tyrant  in  this  hour  of  retributi6n,  i« 
also  very  finely  executed. 

*  Thus  while  the  hero  spak^,  Witiza  stood 
listening  in  agony,  with  open  mouth. 

And  head,  half  raised,  toward  his  sentence  turn'd  ; 
His  eyelids  stiffened  and  pursed  up, . .  his  eyes 
Rigid,  and  wild,  and  wide  ;  and  when  the  King 
Had  ceased,  amid  the  silence  which  ensued. 
The  dastard's  chains  were  heard,  link  against  link 
Clinking. '  ,  p.  87. 
The  King  listens  to  this  commemoration  of  his  past  glories 
with  deep,    but  suppressed  emotion  ;   and  entering  the  chapel, 
falls  prostrate  on  the  grave  of  his  father.     A  majestic  figure  starts 
forward  at  that  action,  in  the  dress  of  penitence  and  mourning; 
and  the  pilgrims  recognize  Pelayo,  to  whom  they  both  come 
commissioned.     This  closes  the  Sixth  Book. 

The  Seventh  contains  their  account  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
Pelayo's  solemn  acceptance  of  the  dangerous  service  of  leading 
the  meditated  insurrection.  The  abdicated  monarch  then  kneels 
down  and  hails  him  King  of  Spain  ;  and  Siverian,  though  with 
picurnful  rcmembranccF,  follows  the  high  example, 
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The  Eighth  Book  continues  this  midnioht  conversation,  and 
introduces  the  young  Alphonso,  Pelayo's  fellow  prisoner  at  the 
Moorish  court,  who  is  then  associated  to  their  counsels,  and 
enters  with  eager  delight  into  their  plans  of  escape.  These  two 
books  are  rather  dull ;  though  not  without  force  and  dignity. 
The  worst  thing  in  them  is  a  bit  of  rhetoric  of  Alphonso,  who 
complains  that  his  delight  in  watching  the  moon  setting  over  his 
native  hills,  was  all  spoiled  on  looking  up  and  seeing  ^he  Moor- 
ish crescent  on  the  towers.  The  best,  perhaps,  is  the  following 
short  sketch  of  the  day  dawning  on  their  anxious  vigils, 
— '  The  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale. 

And  through  the  eastern  window  slanting  fell 

The  roseate  ray  of  morn.     Within  those  walls 

Returning  day  restored  no  cheerful  sounds, 

Or  joyous  motions  of  awakening  life; 

But  in  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motes, 

As  if  in  mimickry  of  insect  play, 

Floated  with  mazy  movement.     Sloping  down 

Over  the  altar  pass'd  the  pillar'd  beam. 

And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman's  grave. 

As  if  it  enteral  there,  a  light  from  Heaven. '  p.  103,  104. 
The  Ninth  Book  introduces  an  importiint  person, — Flnrinda, 
tlie  unhappy  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  She  sits  muffled  bv 
Pelayo's  way,  as  he  returns  from  the  ciiapel,  and  begs  a  boon  of 
hhn  in  the  name  of  Roderick,  the  chosen  friend  of  his  youth. 
He  asks  who  it  is  that  adjures  him  by  that  beloved  but  now  lui- 
uttered  nasne. 

*  She  bared  her  face,  and,  looking  up,  replied, 

Florinda  !  . .  Shrinking  then,  with  both  her  hands 

She  hid  herself,  and  bowed  her  head  abased 

Upon  her  knee. 

PeLayo  stood  confused  :  he  had  not  seen 

Count  Julian's  daughter  since  in  Roderick's  court, 

Glittering  in  beauty  and  in  innocence, 

A  radiant  vision,  in  her  joy  she  moved  : 

More  like  a  poet's  dream,  or  form  divine. 

Heaven's  prototype  of  perfect  womanhood, 

So  lovely  was  the  presence,  .  .  than  a  thing 

Of  earth  and  perishable  elements.'  p.  110, 
She  then  tells  him,  that  wretched  as  she  is,  the  renegade  Or- 
pas  seeks  her  hand  ;  and  begs  his  assistance  to  send  her  beyond 
Lis  reach   to  a  Christian   land.      He  promises  that  sh6  shall 
share  his  fate ;  and  they  part  till  evening. 

The  Tenth  Book  sends  all  the  heroic  party  upon  their  night 
pilgrimage  to  the  mountains  of  Asturia.  Roderick  and  Siva- 
rian  had  gone  before.  Peiayo,  with  Alphonso  and  Florinda, 
follow  in  the  disguise  of  peasants.  Their  midnight  march  lu 
that  superb  climate  is  well  desGribed. 
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The  favouring  moon  arose. 


To  guide  them  on  their  flight  through  upland  paths 
Remote  from  frequentage,  and  dales  retired, 
Forest  and  mountain  glen.     Before  their  feet 
The  fire-flies,  swarming  in  the  woodland  shade. 
Sprung  up  like  sparks,  and  twinkled  round  their  way; 
The  timorous  blackbird,  starting  at  their  step. 
Fled  from  the  thicket,  with  shrill  note  of  fear; 
And  far  below  them  in  the  peopled  dell, 
When  all  the  soothing  sounds  of  eve  had  ceased, 
The  distant  watch-dog's  voice  at  times  was  heard, 
Answering  the  nearer  wolf     All  through  the  night 
Among  the  hills  they  traveled  silently ; 
Till  when  the  stars  were  setting,  at  what  hour 
The  breath  of  Heaven  is  coldest,  they  beheld 
Within  a  lonely  grove  the  expected  fire, 
Where  Roderick  and  his  comrade  anxiously 

LookM  for  the  appointed  meeting.  * 

'  Bright  rose  the  flame  replenish'd  ;  it  illumed 
The  cork-tree's  furrowed  rind,  its  rifts  and  swells 
And  redder  scars, . .  and  where  its  aged  boughs 
0'erbower*d  the  travellers,  cast  upon  the  leaves 
A  floating,  grey,  unrealizing  gleam.  *     p.  117,  118. 
The  rest  soon  sink  in  serene  and  untroubled  sleep ;  but  Ro-. 
derick  and  Florinda,  little  dreaming  of  each  other's  presence,  are 
kept  awake  by  bitter  recollections.    At  last  she  approaches  him; 
and,  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  his  air  and  raiment,  kneels  down 
before  him,  and  asks  if  he  knows  who  the  wretch  is  who  thus 
grovels  before  him.     Fie  answers  that  he  does  not, 
*  Then  said  she,  Here  thou  seest 
One  who  is  known  too  fatally  for  all,  . . 
The  daughter  of  Count  Julian. . . .  Well  it  was 
For  Roderick  that  no  eye  beheld  him  now  ! 
From  head  to  foot  a  sharper  pang  than  death 
Thrill'd  him  ;  his  heart,  as  at  a  mortal  stroke, 
Ceased  from  its  functions  ;  his  breath  failed. '     p.  120. 
The  darkness  and  her  own  emotions  prevent  her  from  ob. 
Irving  him,  and  she  proceeds — 

*  Father,  at  length  ghe  said,  all  tongues  amid 
This  general  fuin  shed  their  bitterness 
On  Roderick,  load  his  memory  with  reproach. 
And  with  their  curses  persecute  his  soul. . . . 
Why  shouldst  thou  tell  me  this  ?  exclaim'd  the  Goth, 
From  his  cold  forehead  wiping  as  he  spake 
The  death-like  moisture  :  . .  Why  of  Roderick's  guiU 
Tell  me  ?     Or  thinkest  thou  I  know  it  not  ? 
Alas  !  who  hath  not  heard  the  hideous  tal© 
Of  Roderick's  shame ! ' — — 
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*  There !  she  cried, 
Drawing  her  body  backward  where  she  knelt, 
And  stretcliing  forth  her  arms  with  head  upraised, ., 
There  !  it  pursues  me  still  1 .  .  I  came  to  thee, 
Father,  for  comfort,  and  thou  heapest  fire 
Upon  my  head.     But  hear  me  patiently, 
And  let  me  undeceive  thee  !  self-abased, 
Not  to  arraign  another,  do  I  come  ; . . 
I  come  a  self-accuser,  self-condemn'd, 
To  take  upon  myself  the  pain  deserved ; 
For  I  have  drank  the  cup  of  bitterness. 
And  having  drank  therein  of  heavenly  gracoj 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  shame. 

*  Thus  as  she  spake  she  falter'd  at  the  close. 
And  in  that  dying  fall  her  voice  sent  forth 
Somewhat  of  its  original  sweetness.     Thou  !  , . 
Thou  self- abased  !  exclaim'd  the  astonish'd  King; . . 
Thou  self  condemn'd  ! . .  The  cup  of  shame  for  thee  \ . . 
Thee . .  thee,  Florinda ! . .  But  the  very  excess 

Of  passion  check'd  his  speech.*     p.  121,  122. 

Still  utterly  unconscious  of  her  strange  confessor,  she  goes 
«n  to  explain  herself — 

— — *  I  loved  the  King, . . 
Tenderly,  passionately,  madly  loved  him. 
Sinful  it  was  to  love  a  child  of  earth 
With  such  entire  devotion  as  I  loved 
Roderick,  the  heroic  Prince,  the  glorious  Goth  ! 
lie  was  the  sunshine  of  my  soul,  and  like 
A  flower,  I  lived  and  flourish'd  in  his  light. 
Oh  bear  not  with  me  thus  impatiently  ! 
No  tale  of  weakness  this,  that  in  the  act 
Of  penitence,  indulgent  to  itself, 
With  garrulous  palliation  half  repeats 
The  sin  it  ill  repents.     I  will  be  brief.  *     p.  123,  124. 

She  then  describes  the  unconscious  growth  of  their  mutual 
passion, — enlarges  upon  her  own  imprudence  in  affording  him 
opportunities  of  declaring  it, — and  expresses  her  conviction,  that 
the  wretched  catastrophe  vk^as  brought  about,  not  by  any  preme- 
ditated guilt,  but  in  a  moment  of  delirium,  which  she  bad  her- 
self been  instrumental  in  bringing  on. 

*  Here  then,  O  Father,  at  thy  feet  I  own 
Myself  the  guiltier;  for  full  well  I  knew 

These  were  his  thoughts ;  but  vengeance  master'd  me, 
And  in  my  agony  1  curst  the  man 
Whom  I  loved  best. 

Dost  thou  recall  that  curse  ? 
Cried  Roderick,  In  a  deep  and  inward  voice, 
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Still  with  his  head  depressed,  and  covering  still 

His  countenance.     Recall  it  ?  she  exclaim'd  ; 

Father,  I  come  to  thee  because  I  ^ave 

The  reins  to  wrath  too  long, . .  because  I  wrought 

His  ruin,  death,  and  infamy.  ..O  God, 

Forgive  the  wicked  ven«ieance  thus  indulged, 

As  I  forgive  the  King  !  '     p.  132. 
Koderick  again  sto})s  htr  enthusiastic  self- accusation,  and  re- 
jects her  too  generous  vindication  of  the  King; — and  turning  to 
iiiverian,  adds — 

*  To  that  old  man,  said  he, 

And  to  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  Goth, 

Tell,  if  it  please  thee,  not  what  thou  hast  pour'd 

Into  my  secret  ear,  but  that  the  child 

For  whom  they  mourn  with  anguish  unallay'd, 

Sinn'd  not  from  vicious  will,  or  heart  corrupt, 

But  fell  by  fatal  circumstance  betrayed. 

And  if  in  charity  to  them  thou  say'st 

Something  to  palliate,  something  to  excuse 

An  act  of  sudden  frenzy  when  the  fiend 

O'ercame  him,  thou  wilt  do  for  Roderick 

All  he  could  ask  thee,  all  that  can  be  done 

On  earth,  and  all  his  spirit  could  endure. 

Venturing  towards  her  an  imploring  look. 

Wilt  »hou  join  with  me  for  his  soul  in  prayer? 

He  said,  and  trembled  as  he  spake.     That  voice 

Of  sympathy  was  like  Heaven's  influence, 

Wour.din?  at  once  and  comfoning  the  soul. 

O  Father,  Christ  requite  thee  !  she  exclaim'd  ; 

Thou  hast  set  free  the  springs  which  withering  griefs 

Have  closed  too  long.  ' 

*  Then  in  a  firnter  speech, 

For  Roderick,  for  Count  Julian  and  myself, 

Three  wretchetlest  of  all  the  human  race, 

Who  have  destroyed  each  other  and  ourselves, 

Mutually  wrong'd  and  wronging,  let  us  pray  ! '  p.  133 — 4. 
Thert  IS  great  power,  we  think,  and  great  dramatic  talent, 
in  this  part  of  the  poem.  The  meeting  of  Roderick  and  Fio- 
rinda  was  a  touchstone  for  a  poet  who  had  ventured  on  such  a 
subject ;  and  Mr  Southey  has  couie  out  of  the  test,  of  standard 
weight  ynd  purit3^ 

The  FJeventli  Book  brings  them  in  safety  to  the  castle  of 
Count  Pedro,  the-  father  of  the  young  Alphonso,  formerly  the 
feudal  foe,  but  now  the  loyal  soldier  of  Pelayo.  They  find  hiin 
arming  in  his  courts  with  all  his  vassals,  to  march  instantly  a- 
galnst  the  Moors:  And  their  joyful  welcome,  and  the  parental 
delight  of  father  and  mother  at  the  return  of  their  noble  boy, 
are  very  beautifully  describcdr 
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The  Twelfth  Canto  continues  these  preparations. — Tie  1  est 
part  of  it  is  the  hasty  and  hopeful  investiture  of  the  younfjf  Al- 
phonso,  with  the  honours  of  knighthood.  The  mixture  of  do- 
mestic affection  with  military  ardour,  and  the  youthful  inno- 
cence, ingenuous  modesty,  anri  uncloud(  d  hopes  of  that  bloom- 
ing age,  are  feelingly  combined  in  the  following  amiable  picture. 

*  Rejoicing  in  their  task, 
The  servants  of  the  house  with  emulous  love 
Dispute  the  charge.     One  brings  the  cuirass,  one 
The  buckler  ;  this  exultingly  displays 
The  sword,  his  comrade  Hits  the  helm  on  high  : 
The  greaves,  the  gauntlets  they  divide  ;  .  •  a  spur 
Seems  now  to  dignify  the  officious  hand 
Which  for  such  service  bears  it  to  his  Lord. 
Greek  artists  in  the  imperial  city  forged 
That  splendid  armour,  perfect  in  tiieir  craft  ; 
With  curious  skill  they  wrought  it,  framed  alike 
To  shine  amid  the  pageantry  of  war, 
And  for  the  proof  of  battle.     Many  a  time 
Alphonso  from  his  nurse's  lap  had  stretch'd 
His  infant  hands  toward  it  eagerly, 
Where  gleaming  to  the  central  fire  it  hung 
High  in  the  hall ;  and  many  a  time  had  wish'd 
With  boyish  ardour,  that  the  day  were  come 
When  Pedro  to  his  prayeis  would  grant  the  boon, 
His  dearest  heart's  desire. 
No  season  this  for  old  solemnities. 
For  wassailry  and  sport ;  .  .  the  bath,  the  bed. 
The  vigil,  .  .  all  preparatory  rites 
Omitted  now,  .  .  here  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
Before  the  vassals  of  his  father's  house, 
With  them  in  instant  peril  to  partake 
The  chance  of  life  or  death,  the  heroic  boy 
Dons  his  first  arms  ;  the  coated  scales  of  steel 
Which  o'er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend, 
The  hose,  the  sleeves  of  mail :  bareheaded  then 
He  stood.     But  when  Count  Pedro  took  the  spurs, 
And  bent  his  knee  in  service  to  his  son, 
Alphonso  from  that  gesture  half  drew  back. 
Starting  in  reverence,  and  a  deeper  hue 
Spread  o'er  the  glow  of  joy  which  flush'd  his  cheek?. 
Do  thou  the  rest,   Pelayo  !  said  the  Count ; 
So  shall  the  ceremony  of  this  hour  ' 

Bxceed  in  honour  what  in  form  it  lacks.  *     p.  147 — 149,1 

The  ceremony  is  folio v/ed  by  a  solemn  vow  of  fidelity  to  SpairJi 
and  ctern;jl  war  with  the  Infidel,  administered  by  liodericii,  ana 
'      VdL.  XXV.   NO.  49.  B 
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devoutly  taken  by  the  young  Knight,  and  all  his  assembled  fol- 
lowers. 

'  Silently 

The  people  knelt ;  and  when  they  rose,  such  awe 

Held  them  in  silence,  that  the  eagle's  cry, 

Who  far  above  them,  at  her  highest  flight 

A  speck  scarce  visible,  wheel'd  round  and  round, 

Was  heard  distinctly  ;  and  the  mountain  stream, 

Which  from  the  distant  glen  sent  forth  its  sound 

Wafted  Upon  the  wind,  was  audible 

In  that  deep  hush  of  feeling,  like  the  voice 

Of  waters  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. '     p.  154. 

The  Thirteenth  Book  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  defeat 
of  a  Moorish  detachment  by  tliis  faithful  troop,  and  of  the 
cowardice  and  rebuke  of  Count  Eudon,  who  had  tamely  yielded 
to  the  invaders,  and  is  dismissed  with  scorn  to  the  castle  which 
his  brave  countrymen  had  redeemed.  They  then  proceed  to 
guard  or  recover  the  castle  of  Pelayo. 

The  Fourteenth  Book  describes  their  happy  arrival  at  that 
fortress,  at  the  fall  of  evening  ;  where,  though  they  do  not  find 
his  wife  and  daughters,  who  had  retired  for  safety  to  a  sacred 
cave  in  the  mountains,  they  meet  a  joyful  and  triumphant  band 
of  his  retainers,  returning  from  a  glorious  repulse  of  the  Moors, 
and  headed  by  the  inspiring  heroine  Aclosinda,  who  speedily  re- 
cognizes in  Roderick  her  mournful  assistant  and  first  proselyte  at 
Auria,  while  he  at  the  same  moment  discovers  among  the  ladies 
of  her  train  the  calm  and  venerable  aspect  of  his  beloved  mother 
Rusilla. 

The  Fifteenth  Book  contains  the  history  of  his  appearance 
before  that  venerated  parent.  Unable  to  sleep,  he  had  wander- 
ed forth  before  dawn, 

*  that  morn 

With  its  cold  dews  might  bathe  his  tlirobbing  brow. 

And  with  its  breath  allay  the  feverish  heat 

That  burnt  within.     Alas  !   the  gales  of  morn 

Keach  not  the  fever  of  a  wounded  heart ! 

How  shall  he  meet  his  Mother's  eye,  how  make 

His  secret  known,  and  from  that  voice  revered 

Obtain  forgiveness  !  '  p.  179. 
While  he  is  meditating  under  what  pretext  to  introduce  him- 
self,  the  good  Siverian  comes  to  say,  that  his  lady  wishes  to  see" 
the  holy  father  who  had  spoken  so  charitably  of  her  uiiliappy 
i<on. — The  succeeding  scene  is  very  finely  conceived,  and  i>up« 
ported  with  great  judgment  and  feeling. 
*  Count  Julian's  daughter  with  Rusilla  sate  ; 

Both  had  been  v/ceping,  both  Avcre  pale,  but  cahm 
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With  head  as  for  humility  abased 

Roderick  approach'd,  and  bending,  on  his  breast 

He  cross'd  his  humble  arms.     Rusilla  rose 

In  reverence  to  the  priestly  character, 

And  with  a  mournful  eye  regarding  him, 

Thus  she  began.     Good  Father,  I  have  heard 

From  my  old  faithful  servant  and  true  friend. 

Thou  didst  reprove  the  inconsiderate  tongue. 

That  in  the  anguish  of  its  spirit  pour'd 

A  curse  upon  my  poor  unhappy  child. 

0  Father  Maccabee,  this  is  a  hard  world, 
And  hasty  in  its  judgements  1     Time  has  been, 
When  not  a  tongue  within  the  Pyrenees 
Dared  whisper  in  dispraise  of  Roderick's  name. 
Now  if  a  voice  be  raised  in  his  behalf, 

'Tis  noted  for  a  v/onder,  and  the  man 

Who  utters  the  strange  speech  shall  be  admired 

For  such  excess  of  Christian  charity. 

Thy  Christian  charity  hath  not  been  lost; . .  ^ 

Father,  I  feel  its  virtue  : . .  it  hath  been 

Balm  to  my  heart  : . .  with  words  and  grateful  tears, . . 

All  that  is  left  me  now  for  gratitude, . . 

1  thank  thee,  and  beseech  thee  in  thy  prayers 

That  thou  wilt  still  remember  Roderick's  name. '     p.  180,  ISl, 
The  all-enduring  king  shudders  at  these  words  of  kindness; — 
but  repressing  his  emotion — 
*  O  venerable  Lady,  he  replied. 
If  aught  may  comfort  that  unhappy  soul 
It  must  be  thy  compassion,  and  thy  prayers. 
She  whom  he  most  hath  wrong'd,  she  who  alone 
On  earth  can  grant  forgiveness  for  his  crime. 
She  hath  forgiven  him;  and  thy  blessing  now 
Were  all  that  he  could  ask, . .  all  that  could  bring 
Profit  or  consolation  to  his  soul. 
If  he  hath  been,  as  sure  we  may  believe, 
A  penitent  sincere. '     p.  182. 
Florinda  then  asks  his  prayers  for  her  unhappy  and  apostate 
father,  and  his  advice  as  to  the  means  of  rejoining  him. 
*  While  thus  Florinda  spake,  the  dog  who  lay 
Before  Rusilla's  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wistfully,  had  recognized  at  length. 
Changed  as  he  was  and  in  those  sordid  weeds. 
His  royal  Master.     And  he  rose  and  lick'd 
His  withered  hand,  and  earnestly  look'd'  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech ;  and  moan*d,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress.  :■■;, 

A  feelir.g  uncommix'd  witli  sense  of  ^uiit 
B  2 
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Or  shame,  yet  painfullest,  thriU'd  through  the  King  ; 

But  he,  to  self-controul  now  long  inured, 

Represt  his  rising  heart.  '  &c.     p.  186. 
He  makes  a  short  and  pious  answer  to  the  desolate  Florinda; — 
and  then — 

*  Deliberately,  in  self-possession  still, 
Himself  from  that  most  painful  interview 
Dispeeding,  he  withdrew.     The  watchful  dog 
Follow'd  his  footsteps  close.     But  he  retired 
Into  the  thickest  grove  ;  there  yielding  way 
To  his  o'erburthen'd  nature,  from  all  eyes 
Apart,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground. 

And  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog,  and  cried, 

While  tears  stream'd  down,  Thou,  Theron^  then  hast  known 

Thy  poor  lost  master, .  .  Theron,  none  but  thou  !  '     p.  187. 

The  Sixteenth  Book  contains  the  reunion  of  Pelayo's  family 
in  the  cave  of  Covadonga.  His  morning  journey  to  the  place 
of  tbis  glad  meeting,  through  the  enchanting  scenery  of  his 
native  hills,  and  with  the  joyous  company  of  self-approving 
thoughts,  is  well  described.  We  can  find  room  only  for  a 
slight  sketch  of  its  latter  stages,  when  he  has  ascended  near  to 
the  source  of  the  clear  mountain  torrent. 

*  No  fields  of  waving  corn  were  here. 

Nor  wicker  storehouse  for  the  autumnal  grain. 
Vineyard,  nor  bowery  fig,  nor  fruitful  grove ; 
Only  the  rocky  vale,  the  mountain  stream, 
Incumbent  crags,  and  hills  that  over  hills 
Arose  on  either  hand,  here  hung  with  woods. 
Here  rich  with  heath,  that  o'er  some  smooth  ascent 
Its  purple  glory  spread,  or  golden  gorse  ; 
Bare  here,  and  striated  with  many  a  hue. 
Scored  by  the  wintry  rain  ;  by  torrents  here 
Riven,  and  with  overhanging  rocks  abrupt.  ' —  p.  192. 

*  And  never  had  Pelayo  till  that  hour 
So  deeply  felt  the  force  of  solitude. 
High  over  head  the  eagle  soared  serene, 
And  the  grey  lizard  on  the  rocks  below 
Bask'd  in  the  sun  :  no  living  creature  else 

In  this  remotest  wilderness  was  seen.  '  p.  193. 
Arrived  at  last  upon  the  lonely  platform  which  masks  the 
Gave  in  which  the  springs  burst  out,  and  his  children  arc  can- 
cealed,  lie  sounds  his  bugle  note)  and  the  rock  gives  up  its  in- 
habitants. There  is  something  animating  and  impressive,  but 
withal  a  little  too  classical  ar^d  rapturous,  in  the  full  length  pic- 
lure  of  this  delightful  scene. 

*  But  when  a  third  and  broader  bhist 

Rung  in  the  echeing  archway,  ne'er  did  waad, 
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With  magic  power  endued,  call  up  a  sight 

So  strange,  as  sure  in  that  wild  solitude 

It  seera'd,  when  from  the  bowels  of  the  rock 

The  mother  and  her  children  hasten'd  forth. 

She  in  the  sober  charms  and  dignity 

Of  womanhood  mature,  nor  verging  yet 

Upon  decay;  in  gesture  like  a  queen, 

Such  inborn  and  habitual  majesty 

Ennobled  all  her  steps : . .  Favila  such 

In  form  and  stature,  as  the  Sea  Nymph's  son, 

When  that  wise  Centaur  from  his  cave  well-pleased 

Beheld  the  boy  divine  his  growing  strength 

Against  some  shaggy  lionet  essay, 

And  fixing  in  the  half-grown  mane  his  hands, 

Roll  with  him  in  fierce  dalliance  intertwined. 

But  like  a  creature  of  some  higher  sphere 

His  sister  came  ;  she  scarcely  touched  the  rock, 

So  light  was  Hermesind's  aerial  speed.  ^      "; 

Beauty  and  grace  and  innocence  in  her 

In  heavenly  union  shone.     One  who  had  held 

The  faith  of  elder  Greece,  would  sure  have  thought 

She  was  some  glorious  nymph  of  seed  divine. 

Oread  or  Dryad,  of  Diana's  train 

The  younf^est  and  the  loveliest :  yea  she  seem'd 

Angel,  or  soul  beatified,  from  realms 

Of  bliss,  on  errand  of  parental  love 

To  earth  re-sent.  '     p.  197,  19S. 

*  Many  a  slow  century  since  that  day  hath  fill'd 
Its  course,  and  countless  multitudes  have  trod 
With  pilgrim  feet  that  consecrated  cave ; 

Yet  not  in  all  those  ages,  amid  all 

The  untold  concourse,  hath  one  breast  been  swqln 

With  such  emotiors  as  Pelayo  felt 

That  hour.  '     p.  201. 
The  Seventeenth  Book  brinofs  back  the  story  to   Roderick, 
who,  with  feelings  more  reconciled,  but  purposes  of  penitence 
and  mortification  as  deep  as  ever,  and   as   resolved,  muses  by 
the  side  of  the  stream  on  past  and  future  fortunes. 

*  Upon  a  smooth  grey  stone  sate  Roderick  there  j 
The  wind  above  him  stirrM  the  hazel  boughs, 
And  murmuring  at  his  feet  the  river  ran 

Ke  sate  with  folded  arms  and  head  declined 
Upon  his  breast,  feeding  on  bitter  thoughts. 
Till  Nature  gave  him  in  the  exhausted  sense 
Of  woe  a  respite  something  like  repose ; 
And  then  the  quiet  sound  of  gentle  winds 
And  waters  with  their  lulling  consonance 
peguiled  him  of  himself.     Of  all  withir^ 
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Oblivious  there  he  sate,  sentient  alone 
Of  outward  nature, . .  of  the  whispering  leaves 
That  sooth'd  his  ear, . .  the  genial  breath  of  heaven 
That  fanned  his  cheek, . .  the  stream's  perpetual  flow, 
That,  with  its  shadows  and  its  glancing  lights, 
Dimples  and  thread-like  motions  infinite, 
For  ever  varying  and  yet  still  the  same> 
Like  time  toward  eternity,  ran  by. 
Resting  his  head  upon  his  Master's  knees, 
Upon  the  bank  beside  him  Theron  lay.  '     p.  205,  206. 
In  this  quiet  mood,  he  is  accosted  by  Siverian,  who  enter- 
tains him  with  a  long  account  of  Pelayo's  behef  in  the  innocence, 
or  comparative  innocence  of  their  beloved  Roderick,  and  of  his 
own  eager  and  anxious  surmises  that  he  may  still  be  alive. 

The  Eighteenth  Book,  which  is  rather  long  and  heavy,  con- 
tains the  account  of  Pelayo's  coronation.  The  best  part  of  it, 
perhaps,  is  the  short  sketch  of  his  lady's  affectionate  exultation 
in  his  glory.     When  she  saw  the  preparations  that  announced 

this  great  event,  *  her  eyes 

Brightened ;  the  quickened  action  of  the  blood 
Tinged  with  a  deeper  hue  her  glowing  cheek, 
And  on  her  lips  there  sate  a  smile  which  spake 
The  honourable  pride  of  perfect  love. 
Rejoicing,  for  her  husband's  sake,  to  share 
The  lot  he  chose,  the  perils  he  defied, 
The  lofty  fortune  which  their  faith  foresaw.  '     p.  218. 
Roderick  bears  a  solemn  part  in  the  lofty  ceremonies  of  this 
important  day,  and,  with  a  calm  and  resolute  heart,  beholds  the 
alleiriance  of  his  subjects  transferred  to  his  heroic  kinsman. 

The  Nineteenth  Book  is  occupied  with  an  interview  between 
Roderick  and  his  mother,  who  has  at  last  recognized  him ;  and 
even  while  she  approves  of  his  penitential  abandonment  of  the 
world,  tempts  him  with  bewitching  visions  of  recovered  fame  and 
glory,  and  of  atonement  made  to  Florinda,  by  placing  her  iix 
the  rank  of  his  queen.     He  continues  firm,  however,  in  his  lof* 

ty  purpose.  *  From  the  hour. 

When  in  its  second  best  nativity, 

My  soul  was  born  again  through  grace,  this  heart 

Died  to  the  world.     Dreams  such  as  thine  pass  now 

Like  evening  clouds  before  me  ;  if  I  think 

How  beautiful  they  seem,  'tis  but  to  feel 

How  soon  they  fade,  how  fast  the  night  shuts  in. 

But  in  that  World  to  which  my  hopes  look  on, 

Time  enters  not,  nor  Mutability ; 

Beauty  and  Goodness  are  unfading  there ; 

Whatever  there  is  given  us  to  enjoy. 

That  we  enjoy  for  ever,  still  tlie  same.  .  . . 
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Much  miglit  Count  Julian's  sword  achieve  for  Spaia 

And  me  ;  but  more  will  his  dear  daughter's  soul 

EfFect  in  Heaven  ;  and  soon  will  she  be  there 

An  Angel  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  to  plead 

In  his  behalf  and  mine.  *     p.  238. 
The  p\ous  Princeits  soon  acquiesces  in  those  pious  resolutions; 
and,  engaging  to  keep  his  secret,  gives  him  her  blessing,  and 
it  tires. 

The  Twentieth  Book  conducts  us  to  the  Moorish  camp  and 
the  presence  of  Count  Julian.  Orpas,  a  b^ser  apostate,  claims 
the  promised  hr.nd  of  Florinda  ;  and  Julian  appeals  to  the  Moor- 
ish Prince,  whether  the  law  of  Mahomet  admits  of  a  forced  mar- 
riage. The  Prince  attests  that  it  does  not ;  and  then  Julian, 
who  hns  just  learned  that  his  daughter  was  in  the  approaching 
host  of  Pelayo,  obtains  leave  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  invite 
her  to  his  arms.  There  is  something  touching  in  the  terms  of 
the  message  thus  publicly  given  by  the  vindictive,  relenting,  de- 
6oi;ite  and  iiiost  aiTectionate  father. 
*  JSa}^  to  hor,  that  her  father  solemnly 

Annuls  rlie  covenant  with  Orpas  pledged, 

!Nor  with  solicitations,  nor  with  threats, 

Willtirgc  her  more,  nor  from  that  liberty 

Of  faith  restrain  her,  which  the  Prophet's  law. 

Liberal  as  Heaven  from  whence  it  came,  to  ail 

Indulges.     Tell  her  that  her  father  says 

Piis  days  are  number'd,  and  beseeches  her 

By  that  dear  love,  which  from  her  infancy 

Still  he  hath  borne  her,  growing  as  she  grew, 

Kursed  in  our  weal,  and  strengthen'd  in  our  woe^ 

She  will  not  in  the  evening  of  his  life, 

Leave  him  forsaken  and  alone.     Enough 

Of  sorrow,  tell  her,  have  her  injuries 

Brought  on  her  father's  head  ;  let  not  her  act 

Thus  aggravate  the  burthen.     Tell  her  too. 

That  when  he  pray'd  her  to  return,  he  wept 

Profusely  as  a  child;  but  bitterer  tears 

Than  ever  fell  from  childhood's  eyes,  were  those 

Which  traced  his  hardy  cheeks. 

With  faltering  voice 

He  spake,  and  after  he  had  ceased  from  speech 

His  lip  was  quivering  still. '  p.  252,  253* 
The  Twenty-hrst  Book  contains  the  meeting  of  Julian  with 
his  daughter  and  Roderick,  under  whose  protection  she  comes 
at  evening  to  the  Moorish  camp,  and  finds  her  father  at  his  ab- 
hitions  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  by  the  side  of  a  clear  mountain 
i^pring; — on  her  approach,  he  clasps  her  in  his  arms  with  over« 
Rowing  love. 
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*  Thou  hast  not  then  forsaken  me,  my  clilid. 
Howe'er  the  inexorable  will  of  Fate 

May  in  the  world  which  is  to  come  divide 
Our  everlasting  destinies,  in  this 
Thou  wilt  not,  O  my  child,  abandon  me ! 
And  then  with  deep  and  interrupted  voice, 
Nor  seeking'  to  restrain  his  copious  tears, 
My  blessing  be  upon  thy  head,  he  cried, 
A  father's  blessing  !  though  all  faiths  were  false, 
It  should  not  lose  its  worth  !  .  .  .  She  lock'd  her  hands 
Around  his  neck,  and  gazing  in  his  face 
Through  streaming  tears,  exclaim'd,  Oh  never  more, 
Here  or  hereafter,  never  let  us  part !  *     p.  258. 
He  is  at  first  offended  with  the  attendance  and  priestly  habit 
of  Roderick,  and  breaks  out  into  some  infidel  taunts  upon  creeds 
and  churchmen ;  but  is  forced  at  length  to  honour  the  firmness, 
the  humility  and  candour  of  this  devoted  Christian.     He  poses 
him,  however,  in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  by  rather  aii  un- 
lucky question. 

*  Thou  preachest  that  all  sins  may  be  effaced  : 
Is  there  forgiveness,  Chistian,  in  thy  creed 

For  Roderick's  crime  ?  .  .  For  Roderick  and  for  thee, 

Count  Julian,  said  the  Goth  ;  and  as  he  spake 

l^rembled  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame. 

The  gate  of  Fleaven  is  open.     Jnlian  threw 

His  wrathful  hand  aloft,  and  cried.   Away  ! 

Earth  could  not  hold  us  both,  nor  can  one  Heaven 

Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  and  me  ! 

My  father,  say  not  thus  !  Florinda  cried  ; 

I  have  forgiven  him  !   I  have  pray'd  for  Iiim  ! 

For  him,  for  thee,  and  for  myself  I  pour 

One  constant  prayer  to  Heaven  '      In  passion  then 

She  knelt,  and  bending  back,  with  arms  and  face 

Raised  toward  the  sk}^  the  supplicant  exclaim'd, 

Redeemer,  heal  his  heart ! '     p.  269. 
This   ethical  dialogue  is  full  of  lofty  sentiment  aixl  strontr 
images ;  but  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  tedious  and  heavy. — One 
of  the  newest  pictures  is  the  hJIowing- ;  and  the  sweetest  scene-, 
perhaps,  that  wnich  closes  the  book  immediately  after. 
*  Methinks  if  ye  would  know 

How  visitations  of  calamity 

Affect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  ye  there  ! 

Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which  through  the  sky 
.  Sailmg  alone,  doth  cross  in  her  career 

The  rolling  moon  !     I  watch'd  it  as  it  came, 

And  deen.'-d  the  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams ; 

J3ut,  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 
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In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes  ' 
iWorb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own, 
Then  passing-,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene — 

Thus  having  sail,  the  pious  sufferer  sate, 
Beholding  with  fix'd  eyes  that  lovely  orb, 
Till  quiet  tears  confused  in  dizzy  light 
The  broken  moonbeams.     They  too  by  the  toil 
Of  spirit,  as  by  travail  of  the  day 
Subdued,  were  silent,  yielding  to  the  h&ar. 
The  silver  cloud  diffusing  slowly  past, 
And  now  into  its  airy  elements 
Resolved  is  gone  ;  while  through  the  azure  depth 
Alone  in  heaven  the  glorious  Moon  pursues 
Her  course  appointed,  with  indifferent  beams 
Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  around. 
And  the  dark  tents  of  that  unholy  host, 
Who,  ail  unconscious  of  impending  fate, 
Take  their  last  slumber  there.     The  camp  is  still ; 
The  fires  have  moulder'd,  and  the  breeze  which  stirs 
The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  just  lays  bare 
At  times  a  red  and  evanescent  light. 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  flame. 
They  by  the  fountain  hear  the  stream  below. 
Whose  murmurs,  as  the  wind  arose  or  fell, 
Fuller  or  fainter  reach  the  ear  attuned. 
And  now  the  nightingale,  not  distant  far, 
Began  her  solitary  song;  and  pour*d 
To  the  cold  moon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 
Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes 
The  new-born  day.     Her  deep  and  thrilling  song 
Seem'd  with  its  piercing  melody  to  reach 
The  soul,  and  in  mysterious  unison 
Blend  with  all  thoughts  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Their  hearts  were  open  to  the  healing  power 
Of  nature  ;  and  the  splendour  of  the  night, 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  that  sweetest  lay 
Came  to  them  like  a  copious  evening  dew 
Falling  on  vernal  herbs  which  thirst  for  rain.  *     274-276. 

The  Twenty- second  Book  is  fuller  of  business  than  of  poetry. 
The  vindictive  Orpas  peit-iuides  the  Moorish  leader,  that  Juiinn 
meditates  a  defection  from  his  cause;  and,  by  working  on  his 
suspicious  spirit,  obtains  his  consent  to  his  assassination  on  the 
first  convenient  opportunity. 

The  Twenty-third  Book  recounts  the  carnage  and  overthrow 
of  the  Moors  in  the  strait  of  Covadonga.  Deceived  by  false  in- 
telhgence,  and  drunk  with  deceitful  hope,  they  advance  up  the 
long  and  precipitous  defile,  along  the  cliffs  and  ridges  of  \vhicb 
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Pelayohad  not  on]}- stationed  his  men  in  ambush,  but  had  piled 
}iii«;e  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  ready  to  be  pushed  over  upon 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  the  lower  pass.  A  soft  summer  mist 
hanging  upon  the  side  of  the  cJiffs,  helps  to  conceal  these  prepara- 
tions ;  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Infidel  is  entered  irretrievably 
in  the  gulph,  when  Adosinda  appears  on  a  rock  in  the  van,  and, 
with  her  proud  defiance,  gives  the  word,  which  is  the  signal  for 
the  assault.  The  wJiole  description  is,  as  usual,  a  little  over- 
worked, but  is  unquestionably  striking  and  impressive. 

*  As  the  Moors 

Advanced,  the  Chieftain  in  the  van  was  seen. 

Known  by  his  arnie,  and  from  the  crag  a  voice 

Pronounced  his  name,  .  .  .  Alcahraan,  hoa  !  look  up, 

Alcahrnan  !     As  the  floating  mist  drew  up 

It  had  divided  there,  and  opened  round 

Th.e  Cross  ;  part  clinging  to  the  rock  beneath, 

Hovering  and  waving  part  in  fleecy  folds, 

A  cano))y  of  silver  light  condensed 

I'o  i;ha[)e  and  substance.     In  the  midst  there  stood 

A  female  form,  one  hand  upon  the  Cross, 

The  other  raised  in  m.enacing  act:  below 

Loose  fiow'd  her  raimer  t,  but  her  breast  was  arm'd, 

And  helmeted  her  head.     The  Moor  turn'd  pale, 

Tor  on  the  wails  of  Auria  he  had  seen 

That  wlII- known  figure,  and  had  well  believed 

She  rested  with  the  dead.     What,  hoa  !  she  cried, 

Alcahraan !     In  the  name  of  all  who  fell 

At  Auria  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  before  the  throne  of  God 

To  answer  for  the  innocent  blood  !     This  hour. 

Moor,  Miscreant,  Murderer,  Child  of  Hell,  this  hour 

I  summ.on  thee  to  judgment !  ...  In  the  name 

Of  God !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  ! 

From  voice  to  voice  on  either  side  it  past 
With  rapid  repetition,  .  .  In  the  name 
or  God !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  !  and  forthwith 
On  either  side  along  the  whole  defile 
The  Asturians  shouting  in  the  name  of  God, 
k5et  the  whole  ruin  loose  ;  huge  trunks  and  stones, 
And  loosen'd  crags,  down  down  they  roll'd  with  rush 
And  bound,  and  thundering  force.     Such  was  the  fail 
As  when  some  city  by  the  labouring  earth 
Heaved  from  its  strong  foundations  is  cast  down, 
And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and  palaces 
la  one  wide  desolation  prostrated. 
From  end  to  end  of  that  long  straight,  the  crash 
Was  heard  continuous,  and  commixt  with  sounds 
More  dreadful;  shrivks  of  horror  and  despair, 
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And  death,  .  .  the  wild  and  agonizing  cry 

Of  that  whole  host  in  one  destructioa  whclm'd.  '  p.  298,  299- 
The  Twenty-fourth  Book  is  full  of  tragical  matter,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  piece.  A  Moor,  on  tlie 
instigation  of  Orpas  and  Abuicacem,  pierces  Julian  with  a  mor- 
tal wound;  who  thereupon  exhorts  his  captains,  already  disgust- 
ed with  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Infidel,  to  rejoin  the  standard 
and  the  faith  of  their  country,  and  then  requests  to  be  borne 
into  a  neighbouring  church,  where  Florinda  has  been  prajiii^j 
for  his  conversion. 

*  They  raised  him  from  the  earth  ; 

He,  knitting  as  they  lifted  him  his  brow, 

Drew  in  through  open  lips  and  teeth  firm- closed 

His  painful  breath,  and  on  the  lance  laid  hand, 

Lest  its  long  shaft  should  shake  the  mortal  wound. 

(jently  his  men  with  slow  and  steady  step 

Their  suffering  burthen  bore,  and  in  the  Church 

^Before  the  altar  laid  him  down,  his  'read 

Upon  Florinda's  knees.  *     p.  307,  308. 
He  then,  on  the  solemn  adjuration  of  Roderick,  renounces  tlie 
bloody  faith  to  which  he  had  so  long  adhered ;  and  reverently 
receives  at  his  hand  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation  and  pea^ci. 
There  is  great  feeling  and  energy  we  think  in  what  follow;*. 

*  That  dread  office  done, 

Count  Julian  with  amazement  saw  the  Priest 

Kneel  down  before  him.     By  the  sacrament 

Which  we  have  here  partaken,  Roderick  cried, 

In  this  most  awful  moment ;  by  that  hope, . . 

That  holy  faith  which  comforts  thee  in  death, 

Grant  thy  forgiveness,  Julian,  ere  thou  dicst ! 

Behold  the  man  who  most  hath  irgured  thee! 

Roderick,  the  wretched  Goth,  the  guilty  cause 

Of  all  thy  guilt,  . .  the  unworthy  instrument 

Of  thy  redemption, . .  kneels  before  thee  here. 

And  prays  to  be  forgiven ! 

Roderick  1  exclaim'd 

The  dying  Count, . .  Roderick  !  .  .  and  from  the  floor 

With  violent  effort  half  he  rai,t  d  himself; 

'i'he  spear  hung  heavy  in  his  side,  and  pain 

And  weakness  overcame  him,  that  he  fell 

Back  on  his  daughter's  lap.     O  Death,  cried  he,  .- 

Passing  his  hand  across  his  cold  damp  brow, . . 

Thou  tamest  the  strong  limb,  and  conquerest 

The  stubborn  heart !    But  yesterday  I  said 

One  Heaven  could  not  contain  mine  enemy 

And  me ;  and  now  I  lift  my  dying  voice 

To  say.  Forgive  me.  Lord,  as  I  forgive 

|iim  who  hath  done  the  wrong  !  , ,  He  closed  liis  eje« 
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A  TOoment ;  then  with  sudden  impulse  cried, . . 

Roderick,  thy  wife  is  dead, . .  the  Church  hath  power 

To  free  thee  from  thy  vows, . .  the  broken  heart 

Might  yet  be  heal'd,  the  wrong  redress'd,  the  throne 

Rebuilt  by  that  same  hand  which  puU'd  it  down, 

And  these  curst  Africans  .  . .  Oh  for  a  month 

Of  that  waste  life  which  millions  misbestow !  . .  '  p.  31 1,  312. 
ReturnincT  weakness  then  admonishes  him,  however,  of  ine 
near  approach  of  death  j  and  he  begs  the  friendly  hand  of  Ro- 
derick to  cut  short  his  dying  pmgs,  by  drawing  forth  the  wea- 
pon which  clogs  the  wound  in  his  side.  He  then  give>  him  his 
hand  in  kindness, — blesses  and  kisses  his  heroic  daughter,  nnd 
expires.  The  concluding  lines  are  full  of  force  and  tenderness. 
*  When  from  her  father's  body  she  arose, 

Her  cheek  was  flush'd,  and  m  her  eyrs  there  beamed 

A  wilder  brightness.     On  the  Goth  she  guzed  j 

While  underneath  the  emotions  of  that  hour 

Exhausted  life  gave  way.     O  God  !  she  said, 

Lifting  her  hands,  thou  ha'it  restored  me  ail,  .  . 

All  ,  .  in  one  hour  !     .  .  and  round  his  neck  she  threw 

Her  arms  and  cried,  My  Roderick  !   mine  in  Heaven  ! 

Groaning,  he  cla&pt  her  close,  and  in  that  act 

And  agony  her  happy  spirit  fled. '     p.  313. 

The  Last  Book  describes  the  rccognifion  and  exploits  of  Ro- 
derick in  the  last  of  his  battles.  After  the  revolt  i>f  Julian's 
army,  Orpas,  by  whose  counsels  it  hnd  been  occasioned,  is  sent 
forward  by  the  Moorish  leader,  to  try  to  win  them  back ;  and 
advances  in  front  of  the  hue,  demandnig  a  parley,  mounted  on 
tiie  beautiful  Orelio,  the  famous  war  horse  of  Roderick,  who, 
roused  at  that  sight,  obtains  leave  from  Pelayo,  to  give  the  rene- 
gado  his  answer ;  and  after  pouring  out  upon  him  some  words 
of  abuse  and  scorn,  seizes  the  reins  of  his  trusty  steed ;  and 
*  How  now,  he  cried, 

Orelio  !  old  companion,  .  .  n.y  good  horse,  .  , 

Off  with  this  recreant  burthen  !  ,  .  .  And  with  that 

He  raised  his  hand,  and  rear'd,  and  back'd  the  steed, 

To  that  remember'd  voice  and  arm  of  power 

Obedient.     Down  the  helpless  traitor  fell 

Violently  thrown,  and  Roderick  over  him 

Thrice  led,  with  just  ard  unrelenting  hand, 

The  trampling  hoofs.     Go  join  Witiza  now, 

Where  he  lies  howling,  the  avenger  cried. 

And  tell  him  Roderick  sent  thee !  '     p.  318,  319. 
He  then  vaults  upon  the  noble  horse ;  and  fitting  Count  Ju- 
lian's sword  to  his  grasp,  rushes  in  the  van  of  the  Christian  ar- 
iuy  into  the  thick  anay  of  the  Infidel, — where,  unarmed  as  he 
is,  ard  clothed  in  his  penitential  robes  of  waving  black,  be 
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gcatters  dpath  and  terror  around  him,  and  cuts  his  way  clean 
throut^h  the  whole  host  of  his  opponents.  He  there  descries  the 
army  of  Ptlavo  advancing  to  cooperate  ;  and  as  he  rides  up  to 
them  with  his  wonted  royal  air  and  g'esture,  and  on  his  well- 
known  stoed  of  royalty,  both  the  King  and  Siberian  are  instan- 
taneously struck  with  the  a})parition,  and  marvel  that  the  weeds 
of  penitence  should  so  long  have  concealed  their  sovereign. — 
Rodericli,  unconscious  of  this  recognition,  briefly  informs  them 
of  what  has  befallen,  and  requests  the  honourable  rites  of 
Christian  sepulchre  for  the  unfortunate  .Julian  and  hi^  daughter, 
*  In  thi"  and  all  things  else, 

Pelayo  answer'd,  looking  wistfully 

Upon  the  Goth,  thy  pleasure  shall  he  done. 

Then  Roderick  saw  th  t  he  was  known,  and  turn'd 

His  head  away  in  silence.     But  the  old  man 

Laid  hgjd  upon  his  bridle,  and  look'd  up 

In  his  master's  face,  weeping  and  silently. 

Thereat  the  Goth  with  fervent  pressure  took 

His  hand,  and  bending  down  toward  him,  said, 

My  good  9iverian,  go  not  thou  this  day 

To  war  !   I  charge  thee  keep  thyself  from  harm  ! 

Thou  art  past  the  age  for  combats,  and  with  whom 

Hereafter  should  thy  mistress  talk  of  me 

If  thou  wert  gone  ?"'  p.  830. 
He  then  borrows  the  defensive  armour  of  this  faithful  servant? 
and  taking  a  touching  and  affectionate  leave  of  him,  vaults  a- 
gain  on  the  back  of  Orelio ;  and  placing  himself  without  ex- 
planation in  the  van  of  the  army,  leads  them  on  to  the  instant 
assault.  The  renegade  leaders  tall  on  all  sides  beneath  his  re* 
sistless  blows. 

*  And  in  the  heat  of  fight 

Rejoicing  and  forgetful  of  all  else 

Set  up  his  cry  as  he  was  wont  in  youth, 

Roderick  the  Goth  ! , . .  his  war-cry  known  so  well. 

Pelayo  eagerly  took  up  the  word, 

And  shouted  out  his  kinsman's  name  beloved, 

Roderick  the  Goth  !   Roderick  and  Victorv  ! 

Roderick  and  Vengeance  !    Odoar  gave  it  forth  ; 

Urban  repeated  it,  and  through  his  ranks 

Count  Pedro  sent  the  cry.     Not  from  the  field 

Of  his  great  victory,  when  Witiza  fell, 

With  louder  acclamations  had  that  name 

Been  borne  abroad  upon  the  winds  of  heaven.  ^ 
' '  O'er  the  field  it  spread, 

All  hearts  and  tongues  uniting  in  the  cry ; 

Mountains  and  rocks  and  vali'S  re-echoed  round; 

And  he  rejoiting  in  his  st.'-ength  rode  on, 
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Laying  on  the  Moors  with  that  good  sword,  and  smote, 
And  overthrew,  and  scattered,  and  destroy'd, 
And  trampled  down  ;  and  still  at  every  blow 
Exultingly  he  sent  the  war-cry  forth, 
Koderick  the  Goth  !   Roderick  and  Victory  ! 
Roderick  and  Vengeance !  '     p.  334,  335. 
The  carnage  at  length  is  over,  and  the  field  is  won  ! — but 
where  is  he  to  whose  name  and  exanrsple  the  victory  is  owiug  ? 

*  Upon  the  banks 

Of  Sella  was  Orclio  found,  his  legs 

And  flanks  incarnadined^  his  poitral  smear*d 

With  froth  and  foam  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 

Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair, 

Aspersed  like  dew-drops  :  trembling  there  he  stood 

From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times  sent  forth 

His  tremulous  voice  far-echoing  loud  and  shrill, 

A  frequent,  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seem'd 

To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well, 

And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 

Siverian's  hislm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass 

Lay  near ;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 

Clotted  with  blood  ;  but  where  was  he  whose  hand 

Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  ? . . . 

Days,  months,  and  years,  and  generations  past. 

And  centuries  held  their  course,  before,  far  off 

Within  a  hermitage  near  Viseu's  walls, 

A  humble  tomb  was  found,  which  bore  inscribed 

In  ancient  characters  King  Roderick's  name. '     p.  339,  34'(). 

'  These  copious  extracts  must  have  settled  our  readers*  opinion 
of  this  poem  ;  and  though  they  are  certainly  taken  from  the 
better  parts  of  it,  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  forcible  im- 
pression which  they  must  have  been  the  means  of  producing. 
Its  chief  fault  undoubtedly  is  the  monotony  of  its  tragic  and  so- 
lemn ton^, — the  perpetual  gloom  with  which  all  its  scenes  are 
overcast, — and  the  tediousness  with  which  some  of  them  are  de- 
veloped. There  are  many  dull  passages  in  short,  and  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  heavy  reading; — some  silliness,  and  a  great 
deal  of  affectation  :  But  the  beauties,  upon  the  whole,  prepon- 
derate ; — and  these,  we  hope,  speak  lor  themselves  in  the  passa- 
ges we  have  already  extracted. 

The  versification  is  smooth  and  melodious,  though  too  uni- 
formly drawn  out  into  a  long  and  linked  sweetness.  The  dic- 
tion is  as  usual  more  remarkable  for  copiousness  than  force  ; — 
and  though  less  defaced  than  formerly  with  phrases  of  aifccted 
sim.plicity  and  infantine  pathos,  is  still  too  much  speckled  with 
strange  words  j  which,  whether  they  are  old  or  new,  are  not 
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English  at  the  present  day, — and  we  hope  never  ivill  become  so. 
What  use  or  ornament  does  Mr  Southey  expect  to  derive  for 
his  poetry  from  such  words  as  avid  and  aureaiey  and  awipJmj' 
giate  P  or  lemcm  and  nac.edery^  frcqucntagc  and  youtlihcad^  and 
twenty  more  as  pedantic  and  affected  ?  What  good  is  there, 
we  should  like  to  know,  in  talking  of  '  oaken  galilees, '  or  *  in- 
carnadined poitrals, '  or  *  all-able  Providence, '  and  such  other 
points  of  learning  ? — If  poetry  is  intended  for  general  delight, 
ought  not  its  language  to  be  generally  intelligible  ? 
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THIS  is  another  great  work  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated 
historian  of  the  Italian  Republics :  though  we  think  it 
written,  on  the  whole,  with  less  force  and  spirit  tlian  that  ad- 
mirable history.  The  excellent  author  has  visibly  less  enthu- 
siasm as  a  critic  than  as  a  politician  ;  and  therefore  he  interests 
us  less  in  that  character,  and  at  the  same  time  inspires  us  ra- 
ther with  less  than  greater  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  In's  o- 
pinions;  for  there  can  be  no  real  love  of  liberty,  or  admiration 
of  genius,  where  there  is  no  enthusiasm — and  no  one  who  docs 
not  love  them,  will  ever  submit  to  the  labour  of  a  full  and  fair 
investigation  of  their  history  and  concerns.  A  cold,  calculating 
indifference  in  matters  of  taste,  is  generally  the  effect  of  want  of 
feeling;  as  affected  moderation  in  politics  is  (nine  times  out  of  ten) 
a  cloak  for  want  of  principle.  Notwithstanding  the  very  great 
pleasure  we  have  received  from  the  work  before  us,  we  should 
have  been  still  more  gratified,  therefore,  if  the  author  had  him- 
self appeared  more  delighted  with  his  task,  and  consequently 
imparted  to  it  a  more  decided  and  original  character.  In  \\\^ 
Republics,  he  describes  events  and  characters  in  the  history  of 
modern  Italy  with  the  genuine  feelings  of  an  enlightened  rea- 
soner,  indignant  at  the  wrongs,  the  vices,  and  the  degradation 
of  the  country  of  his  ancestors  :  In  judging  of  its  literature,  he 
too  often  borrows  French  rules  and  German  systems  of  criti- 
cism. His  practical  taste  and  speculative  principles  do  not, 
therefore,  always  coincide ;  and,  regarding  this  v/ork  on  Lite- 
rature as  an  appendage  to  his  History,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
observe,  that  he  is  glad,  upon  all  occasions,  to  slide  into  his  old 
and  favourite  subject ',  to  pass  from  the  professor^s  chair  into  the 
rostrum ;  and  to  connect,  in  glowing  terms,  the  rise  or  f  il!  of 
letters  with  the  political  independence  or  del)asement  of  the 
itates  in  which  they  flourished  or  decayed. 
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If  we  were  to  hazard  any  other  preliminary  remark  of  a  ge- 
neral character,  it  should  be,  that  the  author  appears  to  have 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  a  great  predilection  for, 
the  more  modern  and  immediately  popular  writers  tf  Italy,  than 
for  those  who  appear  to  us  objects  of  greater  curiosity  and  ad- 
miration. Thus,  he  dismisses  Dante,  Petrarca  and  Boccacio, 
in  fewer  pages  than  he  devotes  to  Metastasio  alone — :m  author 
whose  chief  merit  he  himself  defines  to  be,  the  hvippy  adaptation 
of  his  pieces  to  the  musical  recitative  of  the  opera,  and  which, 
therefore,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  must  be  comparatively 
uninteresting.  Again,  Ariosto  makes,  in  his  hands,  a  very 
slender  appearance  by  the  side  of  Tasso — an  appearance  by 
no  means  pro})ortioned  to  the  size  of  the  men,  or  to  the  inter- 
est which  is  felt  in  them,  or  to  the  scope  for  criticism  in  their 
different  works.  The  account  of  the  two  modern  Italian  dra» 
matists,  Alfieri  and  Goldoni,  though  given  much  at  length,  is 
not  certainly  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  objection,  as  the  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  them  is  valuable  from  its  novelty. 

The  present  volumes  contain  a  general  view  of  the  literature 
of  the  South  of  modern  Europe, — of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Provengrd.  The  author  proposes,  in  another  work,  to 
examine  that  of  the  North,  particularly  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. The  publication  now  before  us  was  (we  fire  informed 
in  the  preface)  originally  composed  to  be  delivered  to  a  class  of 
young  persons  at  Geneva :  and  this  circumstance,  while  it  has 
added  to  its  value  and  comprehensiveness  as  a  book  of  reference, 
has  made  it  less  entertaining  to  the  general  reader.  A  body  of 
criticism,  like  a  body  of  divinity,  must  contain  a  great  deal  of 
matter  less  pleasant  than  profitable  in  the  perusal.  In  our  ac- 
count of  it,  we  shall  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  what  most 
forcibly  arrested  our  own — premising  merely,  that  among  the 
'Writers  to  whom  M.  Sismondi  is  forward  to  acknowledge  his  ob- 
ligations, are.  Professor  Boutterwek  on  modern  literature  in  ge- 
iieral,  Miliot's  history  of  the  Troubadours,  Tiraboschi  and  M. 
Guiguenc  on  the  Italian  literature,  Velasquez  on  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  and  William  Schlegei  for  the  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  all  these  nations.  It  is  to  this  last  author  that  he  seems 
to  be  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  his  theoretical  reasoning  and 
conjtctural  criticism  on  the  general  principles  of  taste  and  the 
progress  of  human  genius. 

The  first  volume  connnences  with  an  account  of  the  Proven^ 
^al  poetry,  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  or  curi- 
ous part  of  this  extensive  and  el^iborate  work.  We  shall  endca- 
vour  to  give  some  general  idea  of  it  to  our  readers.  The  lan- 
guage which  prevailed  in  all  the  South  of  Europe,  after  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  a  barbarous  mixture  of 
Latin  with  the  different  languages  of  the  Northern  invaders.  It 
was  in  the  south  of  France  that  this  language  first  took  a 
consistent  form,  and  became  the  vehicle  of  a  gay  and  original 
poetry.  The  causes  which  contributed  to  invest  it  with  this 
distinction,  were,  according  to  M.  Sismondi,  1.  The  compa- 
rative exemption  of  the  Francs  from  perpetual  successive  in- 
roads of  barbarous  conquerors ;  and,  2.  The  collateral  influence 
of  the  Moorish  or  Arabian  literature,  through  the  connexion 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Provence.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  author  of  the  Arabian  literature,  which  '  rose 
like  an  exhalation,  *  and  disappeared  almost  as  soon,  is  splen- 
did in  the  extreme.  In  a  hundred  ami  fifty  years,  human  genius 
is  said  to  have  produced  more  prodigies  in  that  prolific  region, 
than  it  has  done  in  the  history  of  ages  in  all  the  world  besides. 
Arts  and  sciences  had  their  birth,  maturity  and  perfection; — al- 
most all  the  great  modern  discoveries  (as  they  have  been  consider- 
ed) were  anticipated,  and  again  forgotten, — paper,  printing,  the 
mariner's  compass,  glass,  gunpowder,  &c.  In  the  exercise  of  fan- 
cy and  invention,  they  infinitely  surpassed  all  former  or  succeed- 
ing ages.  As  an  instance  of  the  prodigious  scale  on  vv'hich  these 
matters  were  conducted  in  the  East,  and  of  the  colossal  size  to 
which  their  literature  had  swelled  in  all  its  branches,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Thousand  and  One  Stories  forming  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainment,  constitute  only  a  six-and-thinietli  part  of  the 
original  collection.  We  suspect  that  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  all  this  ;  though  the  brilliant  theories  of  our  author  have, 
no  doubt,  very  considerable  foundation  in  fact.  We  hope  there 
is  none  for  the  eloquent,  but  melancholy,  reflections  he  makes  on 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  so  much  intellectual  magnificence 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

*  Such, '  he  says,  '  was  the  lustre  with  which  literature  and  sciences 
shone  forth  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era,  in 
the  vast  regions  which  were  subjected  to  Mahometism.  The  most 
melancholy  reflexions  are  attached  to  the  long  enumeration  of  names 
unknown  to  us,  and  which  were  nevertheless  illustrious, — of  works 
buried  in  manuscript  in  some  dusty  repositories — which  yet  for  a 
time  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  culture  of  the  human  mind. 
What  remains  then  of  so  much  glory  ?  Five  or  six  persons  only  can 
visit  the  treasures  of  Arabian  manuscripts  shut  up  in  the  library  of 
the  Escurial  ;  and  some  few  hundreds  besides,  scattered  over  all 
Europe,  have  qualified  themselves,  by  obstinate  labour,  to  dig  in 
the  mines  of  the  East — but  these  persons  can  only  obtain,  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  some  rare  and  obscure  manuscripts,  and  cannot 
raise  themselves  high  enough  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  whole  of 
a  literature  of  which  they  never  attain  but  a  part.     Meantime,  th« 
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pxtpr.ded  regions  -where  Mahometlsm  reigned,  and  still  reigns,  are 
6eiid  to  all  the  sciences.  Those  rich  plains  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
illumined  five  centuries  ago  by  so  many  academies,  so  many  uni- 
versities, and  so  many  libraries,  are  now  nothing  but  deserts  of  burn- 
ing sand,  for  which  tyrants  dispute  with  tigers.  All  the  gay  and 
fertile  shore  of  Mauritania,  where  commerce,  the  arts,  and  agricul- 
ture had  been  raised  to  the  highest  prosperity,  are  now  the  nests  of 
pirates,  who  spread  terror  on  ihe  seas,  and  who  relax  from  their  la- 
bour in  shameful  debaucheries,  till  the  plague,  which  returns  yearly, 
comes  to  mark  out  its  victims,  and  to  avenge  offended  humanity. 
Egypt  is  nearly  swallowed  in  the  sands,  which  it  once  fertilized- 
Syria  and  Palestine  are  desolated  by  wandering  Bedouins,  less  for- 
midable, however,  than  the  Pasha  who  oppresses  them.  Bagdad^ 
formerly  the  abode  of  luxury,  of  power,  and  of  knowledge,  is  ruin- 
ed ;  the  once  celebrated  universities  of  Cufa  and  Bassora  are  shut, 
— those  of  Samarcande  and  of  Balch  are  also  destroyed.  In  this 
immense  extent  of  country,  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  our  Eu- 
rope— nothing  is  found  but  ignorance,  slavery,  terror  and  death. 
Few  of  the  inhabitants  can  read  any  of  the  writings  of  their  illustri- 
ous forefathers ; — few  could  comprehend  them — none  could  procure 
them.  The  im.miense  literary  riches  of  the  Arabs,  of  viiich  we  have 
given  some  glimpses,  exist  no  more  in  any  ( f  the  countries  which 
the  Arabs  and  Mussulmen  rule. — It  is  not  there  that  we  must  now 
seek  either  the  renown  of  their  great  men  or  their  writings.  What 
has  been  saved  of  them,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies — 
in  the  convents  of  the  monks,  or  in  the  libraries  of  the  Kings  of 
Europe.  And  yet  these  countries  have  not  been  conCjUered.  It  is 
not  the  foreigner  who  has  despoiled  them  of  their  wealth,  wasted 
their  pcpulation,  destroyed  their  laws,  their  morals,  and  their  na- 
tional spirit.  The  poison  Was  within  them — it  developed  itself,  and 
has  annihilated  all  things. 

*  Who  knows  if,  some  cetituries  hence,  this  same  Europe,  where 
the  reign  of  literature  and  sciences  is  now  transported— which  shines 
with  such  lustre — which  judges  so  well  of  times  past-^— which  com- 
pares so  well  the  successive  influence  of  antient  literature  and  morals, 
may  not  be  deserted,  and  wild  as  the  hills  of  Mauritania,  the  sands 
of  Egypt,  and  the  vallies  of  Anatolia  ^  Who  knows  whether,  in  a 
country  entirely  new,  perhaps  in  the  high  lands  where  the  Oronoko 
and  the  Amazon  collect  their  streams,  perhaps  in  the  now  impene- 
trable enclosure  of  the  mountains  of  New  Holland,  there  may^iot  be 
formed  n^^ticns  with  other  morals,  other  languages,  other  thoughts, 
other  religions, —  nations  who  shall  again  renew  the  human  kind, 
who  shall  study  like  ourselves  the  times  past,  and  who,  seeing  with 
surprise  that  we  have  beer,  and  have  known  what  they  shall  know — 
that  we  have  believed  like  them  in  durability  and  glory,  shall  pity 
cur  impotent  efforts,  and  shall  recal  the  names  ( f  Newton,  of  Ra- 
cine, of  Tasso,  as  examples  of  the  vain  struggles  of  man  to  attain 
an  immortality  cf  reiicvvn  which  fate  denies  him  ,^ ' 
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The  more  immediate  causes  which  gave  birth  to  the  poetry 
of  the  Provengals,  and  by  consequence  to  all  our  modern  lite- 
rature, are  afterwards  detailed  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  interesting  boiii  in  point  of  fact,  and  as  matter  of  specula- 
tion. 

*  In  Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  renovation  of  its  language,  each 
province,  each  small  district,  had  a  particular  dialect.  Tuis  great 
number  of  different  patois^  was  owing  to  two  causes ;  the  great  num- 
ber of  barbarous  tribes  with  whom  the  Romans  had  successively 
been  confounded  by  the  frequent  invasions  of  their  country,  and  the 
great  number  of  independent  sovereignties  which  had  been  kept  up 
there.  Neither  of  those  causes  operated  on  the  Gauls  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Romanesque.  Three  hordes  established  themselves  there 
nearly  at  the  same  time, — the  Visigoths,  the  Burgundi ms,  and  the 
Franks ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  these  last,  no  northern  b.^rbarians 
could  again  form  a  fixed  establishment  there,  except  the  Normans, 
in  a  single  province  ;  no  mixture  of  Germans,  much  less  of  the  Scla- 
vonians  and  Scythians,  came  again  to  produce  a  change  in  language 
and  morals.  The  Gauls  had  then  been  employed  in  consolidating 
themselves  into  one  iiation,  with  one  language,  for  four  ages :  during 
which  Italy  had  been  successively  the  prey  of  the  Lombards,  the 
Francs,  the  Hungarians,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Germans.  The  birth  of 
the  Romanesque  in  Gaul,  came  thus  to  precede  that  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. It  was  divided  into  two  principal  dialects : — the  Proven^aL 
Romanesque,  spoken  in  all  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Loire, 
which  had  been  originally  conquered  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Bur- 
gundians ;  and  the  Walloon  Romanesque,  in  the  provinces  to  the 
north  of  the  Loire,  where  the  Franks  had  the  ascendant.  The  po- 
litical divisions  remained  conformable  to  this  first  division  of  nations: 
and  languages.  In  spite  of  the  independence  of  the  great  feudato- 
ries, northern  France  always  formed  one  political  body  ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  different  provinces  met  in  the  same  national  assemblies, 
and  in  the  same  armies.  Southern  France,  on  its  side,  after  having 
Seen  the  inheritance  of  some  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  had 
been  raised,  in  879»  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom,  by 
Bozon,  who  was  crowned  at  Nantes,  under  the  title  of  King  of  Ar- 
ies or  of  Provence ;  and  who  subjected  to  his  domination  Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny,  Savoy,  the  Lyonese,  and  some  counties  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  title  of  kingdom  gave  place,  in  94<3,  to  that  of  earl- 
dom, under  Bozon  If.,  without  the  dismemberment  of  Provence,  or 
its  separation  from  the  House  of  Burgundy,  of  which  Bvozon  I.  had 
been  the  founder.  This  hoiise  was  extinguished  in  1092,  in  the  per- 
son of  Gillibert,  who  left  two  daughters  only,  between  whom  he  di- 
vided his  states.  One,  Faydide,  married  Alphonso,  Count  of  Tou- 
louse ;  and  the  other,  Douce,  married  Raymond  Berenger,  Count 
of  Barcelona.  The  union  of  Provence  during  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  under  a  line  of  princes  who  played  no  very  brilliant 
part  beyond  their  own  territory,  and  who  are  almost  forgotten  by  his- 
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tory,  but  who  suffered'  no  invasion  ;  who,  by  a  paternal  administra- 
tion»  augmented  the  riches,  and  extended  the  population  of  the  state,. 
and  favrured  comjnerce,  to  which  their  maritime  situation  invited 
them,  sufficed  ro  consolidate  the  laws,  the  manneis  and  the  language 
of  the  Pov('n(;als.  It  was  at  this  epoch,  bnt  in  a  deep  obscurity, 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  the  Provencjal  Romanesque  took  com- 
pletely the  place  of  the  Latin.  The  latter  was  still  made  use  of  in 
the  public  acts ;  but  the  former,  which  was  spoken  universally,  be- 
gan also  to  be  made  use  of  in  literature. 

*  The  £ucce>si()n  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  Raymond  Berenger, 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Provence,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  national 
spirit,  by  the  mixture  of  the  Catalonians  with  the  Provencals.  Of 
the  three  Romanesque  languages,  which  the  Chrisiian  inhabitants  of 
Spain  then  spoke,  the  Catalonian,  the  Caslilhan,  and  the  Gallician, 
or  Portuguese,  the  first  was  aln  ost  absolutely  like  the  Provencal; 
and  though  it  has  since  been  much  removed  from  it,  especially  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  it  has  always  been  called  after  the  name  of  a 
French  province.  The  people  of  the  country  call  it  Llcmosin  or 
Limousin.  The  Catalans,  therefore,  could  make  themselves  well 
understood  by  the  Provencals ;  and  their  intercourse  at  the  same 
conrt  served  to  polish  the  one  language  by  means  of  the  other.  The 
first  of  these  nations  had  already  been  much  advanced,  either  by 
their  wars  and  their  intercourse  with  the  Moors  of  Spain,  or  by  the 
great  activity  of  the  commerce  of  Barcelona.  This  city  enjoyed  the 
most  ample  privileges :  the  citizens  felt  their  freedom,  and  made 
their  princes  ret^pect  it. — at  the  same  time  that  the  wealth  which  they 
liad  acquired  rendered  the  taxes  more  productive,  and  permitted  the 
court  of  the  Counts  to  display  a  magniHoence  unknown  to  other  so- 
vereigns. Raymond  Berenger,  and  his  successor,  brought  into  Pro- 
vence at  once  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  chivalry,  the  taste  of  elegance 
and  the  arts,  and  the  sciences  of  the  Arabs.  From  this  union  of 
noble  se;itiments,  arose  the  poetry  which  shone  at  the  same  time  in 
Provence,  and  all  the  south  of  Europe,  as  if  an  electric  spark  had,  in 
the  midst  of  the  thickest  darkness,  kindled  at  once  in  all  quarters  its 
brilliant  radiance. 

*  Chivalry  arose  with  the  Provengal  poetry ;  it  was  in  some  sort  the 
soul  of  every  modern  literature:  and  this  character,  so  different  from 
all  that  antiquity  had  known, — that  invention,  so  rich  in  poetical  ef- 
fects, is  the  first  subject  for  observation,  which  modern  literary  his- 
tory presents  us.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  feudalism  with 
chivalry.  Feudalism  is  the  real  world  at  this  epoch— with  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  its  virtues  and  its  vices;  cl:ival:y  is  this 
world  idealized  such  as  it  has  existed  only  in  the  invent!  n  of  the  ro- 
iK^ancers  :  its  essential  character  is  a  devotion  to  woman,  and  an  in- 
violable regard  to  h^  nour  ;  but  the  ideas  which  the  poets  manifested 
then,  as  to  what  constituted  the  perfection  of  a  knight  or  a  lady, 
were  not  entirely  of  their  invention.  The}''  existed  in  the  people, 
without  perhaps  being  followed  by  them;  and  when  they  had  ac- 
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quired  more  consistence  in  their  heroic  songs,  they  reacted  in  their 
turn  upon  the  people,  among  whom  they  origiiiated,  and  thus  ap- 
proximated the  real  feudal  system  to  the  ideal  notions  of  chivalry. 

*  Without  doubt,   there   can  be  few  finer  thin^^s  than  the  bold 
and  active  kind  of  life  which  characterized  the  feudal  times  ;  than  the 
independent  existence  of  each  nobleman  in  his  castle ;  than  the  per- 
suasion which  he  felt,  that  God  alone  was  his  judge  and  master  ;  than 
that  confidence  in  his  own  power  which  made  him  brave  all  opposi- 
tion,  and  offer  an  inviolable  asylum  to  the  weak  and  unfortunate, — 
which  made  him  share  with  his  friends  the  only  possessions  which  they 
valued,  arms  and  horses, — and  rely  on  himself  alone  for  his  liberty,  his 
honour,  and  his  life.     But,  at  the  same  time,  the  vices  of  the  human 
character  had  acquired  a  development  proportioned  to  the  vigour  of 
men's  minds.     Among  the  nobility,  whom  alone  the  laws  seemed  to 
protect,  absolute  power  had  produced  its  habitual  effect, — an  intoxi- 
cation approacliing  to  madness,  and  a  ferocity  of  which  later  times 
afford  no  example.     The   tyranny  of  a  baron,   it  is  true,  extended 
only  a  few  leagues  round  his  chateau,  or  the  town  which  belonged  to 
him  :  If  any  one  could  pass  this  boundary,  he  was  safe;  but,  within 
these  limits,  in  which  he  kept  his  vassals  like  herds  of  deer  in  a  park, 
he  gave  himself  up,   in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  to  the  wildest 
caprices ;  and  subjected  those  who  displeased  him  to  the  most  Iright- 
ful  punishments.     His  vassals,  who  trembled  bef ^rp  him,   weie  de- 
graded below  the  human  species  ;  and,  in   the   whole  of  this  class, 
there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  any  individual  displaying,  i«  the  course 
of  ages,  a  single  trait  of  greatness  or  virtue      Franknes.,  and  good 
faith,  wliich  are  essentially  the  virtues  of  chivalry,  are  indeed,  in  ge- 
neral,  the  consequence   of  strength  and  courage;  but,  in  order  to 
render  an  adherence  to  them   general,   it  is  indispensable  that  pu- 
nishment or  shame  should  be  attached  to  their  violation.     But  the 
seignoral   lords  were  placed  in  their  chateaus  above,  all  fear;   and 
opii'iion  had  no  force  in  restraining  men  who  did  not  feel    the   re- 
lations of  social  life.     Accordingly,  the  history  of  the  middle  age* 
furnishes  a  greater  number  of  scandalous  perlidies  than  any  otiier  pe- 
riod.    Lastly,  the  passion  of  love  had,  it  is  true,  taken  a  new  cha- 
racter, wliich  was  much  the  same  in  reality  and  in  the  poetry  of  the 
time.     It  w^i3  not  more  passionate  or  more  tender  than  auiong  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  it  was  more  respectful ;  someihing  myste- 
rious   was  joined   to   the  sentiment.     Some  traces  of  that  religious 
respect  were  preserved  towards  women,  which  the  Germans  felt  to- 
wards their  prophetesses.      They  were  c  nsidered  as  a  sort  of  angelic 
beings,  rather  than   as  dependants,  subaiitted   to   the  will  of  their 
musters  :   It  was  a  point  of  honour  to  serve  and  to  defend  them,  as  if 
they  were  the  organs  of  the  divinity  on  earth  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  joined  to  this  deference,  a  warmth  of  sentiment,  a  turb?;- 
lence  of  passions  and  desires,  which  the  Germans  had  known  little 
of,  but  which   is  characteristic  of  the  people  K^i'  the  South,  and  of 
wiiich  th'iy  borrowed  the  expression  from  the  Arabians.     In  our  i- 
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deas  of  chivalry,  love  always  retains  this  religious  purity  of  charac- 
ter ;  but  in  the  actual  feudal  system,  the  disorder  was  extreme ;  and 
the  corruption  of  manners  has  left  behind  it  traces  more  scandalous 
than  in  any  other  period  of  society.  Neither  the  sirventes  nor  the 
cajizos  of  the  troubadours,  nor  the  fables  of  the  trouveres,  nor  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  can  be  read  without  blushing:  the  gross  licen- 
tiousness of  the  language  is  equalled  only  by  the  profound  corrup- 
tion of  the  characters,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  moral.  In  the  South 
of  France,  in  particular,  peace,  riches,  and  the  example  of  courts, 
had  introduced  among  the  nobility  an  extreme  dissipation  :  they 
might  be  said  to  live  only  for  gallantry.  The  ladies,  who  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  world  till  after  they  were  married,  prided  themselves  in 
the  homage  which  their  lovers  paid  to  their  charms :  they  delighted 
in  being  celebrated  by  their  troubadour :  they  answered  in  their  turn, 
and  expressed  their  sentiments  in  the  most  tender  and  passionate  ver- 
ses. They  even  instituted  Courts  of  Love,  where  questions  of  gal- 
lantry were  gravely  debated,  and  decided  by  their  suffrages.  In 
short,  they  had  given  to  the  whole  of  the  South  of  France  the  move- 
ment of  a  carnival,  which  contrasts  singularly  with  the  ideas  of  re- 
straint, of  virtue,  and  of  modesty,  which  we  connect  with  the  good 
old  times.  The  more  we  study  history,  the  more  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  chivalry  is  an  almost  purely  poetical  invention.  We  ne- 
ver can  arrive  by  any  authentic  documents  at  the  scene  where  it 
flourished  :  it  is  always  represented  at  a  distance,  both  in  time  and 
place.  And  while  contemporary  historians  give  us  a  distinct,  detailed, 
complete  idea  of  the  vices  of  courts  and  of  the  great,  of  the  feroci- 
ty or  licentiousness  of  the  nobles,  and  the  degradation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  one  is  astonished  to  see,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  the  same  ages 
animated  by  the  poets  with  fictitious  and  splendid  accounts  of  virtue, 
beauty,  and  loyalty.  The  romancers  of  the  twelfth  century  placed 
the  age  of  chivalry  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne :  Francis  I.  placed 
it  in  their  time:  We  at  present  believe  we  see  it  flourishing  in  the 
persons  of  Du  Guesclin  and  of  Bayard,  at  the  courts  of  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  the  I.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  any  of  these 
periods,  though  we  find  some  heroic  characters  in  all  of  them,  we 
are  soon  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  age  of 
chivalry  three  or  four  centuries  before  any  kind  of  reality. '   p.  91. 

This,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  is  a  litile  hard  on  the  good 
old  times  ;  though  the  specimens  of  their  poetry,  which  are  sub- 
joined, go  far  to  justify  this  severity.  They  certainly  indicate 
neither  refinement  of  sentiment,  nor  elevation  of  fancy.  They 
are  merely  war  or  love-songs,  relating  to  the  personal  tieelings  cr 
situation  of  the  individual  who  composed  them.  The  Proven- 
cal poetry,  ir.deed,  is  in  a  great  measure  lyrical ;  at  least  it  is 
certain,  that  it  is  neither  epic  nor  dramatic.  The  teiisons  were, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  eclogues,  or  disputes  in  verse,  in  which  two 
or  three  persons  maintained  their  favourite  opinions  on  any 
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given  subject ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
extemporaneous  effusions.  The  following  example  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  manners  and  literature  at  this  period. 

*  Several  ladies  who  assisted  at  the  Courts  of  Love,  as  they  were 
called,  used  to  reply  themselves  to  the  verses  which  their  beauty  in- 
spired. There  is  left  but  a  small  portion  of  their  compositions,  but 
they  have  almost  always  the  advantage  over  the  troubadours.  Poet- 
ry did  not  then  aspire  either  to  creative  power,  or  to  sublimhy  of 
thought,  or  to  variety  of  imagery.  Those  powerful  efforts  of  ge- 
nius, which  have  given  birth  at  a  later  period  to  dramatic  and  epic 
poetry,  were  then  unknown  ;  and  in  the  simple  expression  of  feeling, 
an  inspiration,  more  tender  and  more  delicate,  would  give  to  the 
poetry  of  women  a  more  natural  expression.  One  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  these  compositions  rs  by  Clara  d'Anduse  :  it  is  left  unfinished  : 
but,  as  far  as  a  prose  translation  can  convey  the  impression,  which 
depends  so  much  on  the  harmony  of  the  metre,   it  is  as  follows. 

"  In  what  cruel  trouble,  in  what  profound  sadness,  jealous  calum- 
niators have  plunged  my  heart !  With  what  malice  these  perfi- 
dious destroyers  of  all  pleasure  have  persecuted  me !  They  have 
forced  you  to  banish  yourself  from  me,  you  whom  I  love  more  than 
life  !  They  have  robbed  me  of  the  happiness  of  seeing  you,  and  of 
seeing  you  without  ceasing  !      Ah,  I  shall  die  of  grief  and  rage  ! 

"  But  let  calumny  arm  itself  against  me  :  the  love  with  which  you 
inspire  me  braves  all  its  shafts :  t^ey  will  never  be  able  to  reach  my 
heart :  notiiing  can  increase  its  tenderness,  or  give  new  force  to  the 
desires  with  which  it  is  inflamed.  There  is  no  one,  though  it  were 
my  enemy,  who  would  not  become  dear  to  me,  by  speaking  well  of 
you  :  but  my  best  frien^  would  cease  to  be  so,  from  the  moment  he 
dared  to  reproach  you, 

**  No,  my  sweet  friend,  no  :  do  not  beliove  that  I  have  a  heart  trea- 
cherous to  you  :  do  not  fear  that  I  should  ever  abandon  j^ou  for  an- 
other, though  1  should  be  solicited  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  land. 
Love,  who  liolds  me  in  his  chains,  has  said,  that  my  heart  should  be 
devoted  to  3^ou. alone;  and  I  swear  that  it  shall  always  be  so.  Ah, 
if  I  was  as  much,  mistress  of  my  hand,  he  who  now  possesses,  should 
never  have  obtained  it. 

**  Beloved  !  such  is  the  grief  which  I  feel  at  being  separated  from 
you,  such  my  despair,  that  when  I  wish  to  sing,  I  only  sigh  and 
weep.  I  cannot  fini.»h  this  couplet.  Alas  !  ray  songs  cannot  obtain 
for  my  heart  what  it  desires.  " 

The  poets  of  this  period  were  almost  all  of  them  chevaliers ; 
and  it  is  in  their  war-songs,  that,  according  to  M.  Sismondi, 
we  find  most  of  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry.  Guillaume  de  St 
Gregory,  thus  chants  his  love  for  war,  and  seems  to  be  iiispir- 
ed  by  the  very  si^ht  of  the  field  of  battlc\ 

"  How  I  love  the  gay  season  of  the  approach  of  spring,  which  co- 
vers our  fields  with  leaves  and  flowers  !  How  Llove  the  sweet  war- 
bling of  the  birds,  which  make  the  woods  resound  with  their  songs  ! 
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But  how  much  more  delightful  still  it  is  to  see  the  tents  and  pavil- 
lions  pitched  in  the  meadows  !  How  I  feel  my  courage  swell,  when 
I  see  the  armed  chtvaliers  on  their  horses,  marching  in  Jong  array  ! 

"  I  love  to  see  the  cavaliers  put  to  flight, — the  common  people,  who 
strive  to  carry  away  their  most  precious  effects  :  I  love  to  see  the 
thick  battalions  of  soldiers,  who  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ; 
and  my  joy  redoubles  when  I  observe  the  siege  laid  to  the  strongest 
castles,  and   hear  their  battered  walls  fall  with  a  dreadful  crash  ! '' 

*'  Yes,  I  repeat  it  again,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  of  love, 

are  not  to  be  compared,  in  my  mind,  with  those  of  the  furious  fight 
.  . ,  when  I  hear  the  horses  neighing  on  the  green  meadows,  and  the 
cry  repeated  on  all  sides,  '*  To  arms,  to  arms  !  "  when  the  great  and 
the  vulgar  load  the  earth  with  their  bodies,  or  roll,  dying,  into  the 
ditches ;  and  when  large  wounds  from  the  blows  of  the  lance  mark 
the  victims  of  honour.  "    ' 

This  poetic  rhapsody  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  is  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth;  so  we  shall 
not  stop  to  moralize  upon  it.  One  of  the  most  heroic  and  mag- 
nanimous personages  of  the  same  period  was  Bertrand  de  Born, 
Vicompte  Hautefort.  He  was  a  great  maker  of  war  and  verses. 
*  The  most  violent, '  says  M.  Sismondi,  '  the  most  impetuous  of  the 
French  chevaliers,  breathing  nothing  but  war;  exciting,  inflaming 
the  passions  of  his  neighbours  and  his  superiors,  in  order  to  engage 
them  in  hostilities,  he  troubled  the  provinces  of  Guiennc  by  his  arms 
and  his  intrigues,  during  all  the  second  half  of  the  twefth  century ; 
and  the  reigns  of  the  Kings  of  England,  Henry  II.  and  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion.  He  first  stripped  his  brother  Constantino  of  his  paternal  in- 
heritance, and  made  war  upon  Kichard  who  protected  him.  He  then 
attached  himself  to  Henry,  the  brother  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and  afterwards  made  war  upon  him,  after  having  engaged  him  in  a 
conspiracy  against  his  father.  For  this  last  offence  he  is  put  by 
Dante  into  his  hell.  In  all  his  enterprizes,  he  encouraged  himself  by 
composing  sirvcntes,  that  is,  songs  in  which  he  sounded  the  war- 
whoop,  in  the  manner  of  some  writers  nearer  our  own  times.  Let 
the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

*'  What  signify  to  me  happy  or  miserable  days  ?  What  are  weeks 
or  years  to  me  ?  At  all  times  my  only  wish  is,  to  destroy  whoever 
dares  to  offend  me  !  Let  others,  if  they  please,  enibellish  their 
houses  ;  let  them  idly  procure  the  conveniences  of  life  :  but,  for 
myself,  to  collect  lances,  helmets,  swords  and  implements  of  destruc- 
tion, shall  be  the  only  object  of  my  life  !  I  am  fatigued  with  advice, 
and  swear  never  to  attend  to  it !  " 

The  historical  notice  of  llichard  Coeur  de  Lion  gives  a  strik- 
ing and  more  fiivourable  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the'story  of  his  deliverance  from 
prison  by  the  fidelity  of  his  servant  Blondel,  and  of  his  rescue 
from  the  Saracens  by  the  gallant  device  of  Guillaume  de  Preaux, 
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who  attracted  tlie  fury  of  the  assailants  to  hij}.  Iciwn  perf=on,  by 
crying  out,  '  Spare  me ;  for  I  am  the  Kinrj  of  Eiiorland  !  '  M, 
Sismondi  gives  the  following  as  the  words  of  the  celebrated  song 
(a  Httle  modernized)  composed  by  Richard  during  the  captivity 
to  which  he  was  treacherously  subjected  by  Leopold  of  Austria, 
after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Si  prisonnier  ne  dit  point  sa  raison 
Sans  un  grand  trouble,  et  douloureux  soup9on,   - 
Pour  son  consort  qu'il  fasse  une  chanson 
J'ai  prou  d'amis,  mais  bien  panore  est  leur  don  ; 
Honte  ils  auront,  si  faute  de  ran^on, 
Je  suis  deux  hivers  pris. 

Qu'ils  sachent  bien,  raes  hommes,  mes  baronSj 
Anglais,   Normands,  Poitevins  et  Gascons, 
Que  je  n*ai  point  si  pauvres  compagnons 
Que  pour  argent  n'ouvrisse  leurs  prisons. 
Point  ne  les  veux  taxer  de  trahison, 
Mais  suis  deux  hivers  pris. 

Pour  un  captif  plus  d'ami,  de  parent ! 
Plus  que  ses  jours  ils  epargnent  I'argent ; 
Las !  que  je  sens  me  douloir  ce  pourment ! 
Et  si  je  raeurs  dans  mon  confinement. 
Qui  sauvera  le  renoni  de  ma  gent, 
Car  suis  deux  hivers  pris  ? 

Point  au  chagrin  ne  vaudrais  succomher  I 
Le  roi  friingois  peut  mes  terres  bruler, 
Fausser  !a  paix  quMl  jura  de  garder  ; 
Pourtant  mon  cceur  je  sens  se  raasurer. 
Si  je  Fen  crois,  mes  fers  vont  se  briser, 

Mais  suis  deux  hivers  pris.  1 

Fiers  ennemis,  dont  le  cceur  est  si  vain, 
Pour  guerrnyer,  attendez  done  la  fia 
De  raes  ennemis  ;  me  trouverez  enfin, 
Dites-le  leur,   Chail  et  Pensavio, 
Chers  tcoubadours,  qui  me  plaignez  en  vain 
Car  suis  deux  hivers  pris. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  troubadours,  we  find  the  names 
of  Arnaud  de  Marveil,  and  of  Arn  uid  Daniel,  celebrated  by 
Petrarch  and  Dante,  ilmibaud  di  Vaguciras,  and  Pierre  Vidal, 
both  wiirriors  and  poets,  and  Pierre  Cardiftal^  the  satirist  of 
Provence.  The  Proven9;d  literature  does  not  ii^oA'cver  appear 
to  have  pro<Uiced  any  one  great  genius  or  lasting  work,  Their 
poetry,  indeed,  did  not  aim  at  immortality '5  but  appears  to 
iiave  been  considered  chi<fiy  as  an  prnamental  appendage  of 
courts,   as  the  indtdcnt  amusement  of  great  lords  and  ladies. 
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It  consists,  therefore,  entirely  of  occasional  and  fugitive  pieces. 
The  ambition  of  the  poet  seems  never  to  have  reached  higher 
than  to  express  certain  habitual  sentiments,  or  record  passing 
events  in  agreeable  verse,  so  as  to  gratify  himself  or  his  immedi- 
ate employers ;  and  his  genius  never  appears  to  have  received  that 
high  and  powerful  impulse,  which  makes  the  unrestrained  deve- 
lopment of  its  own  powers  its  ruling  passion,  and  which  looks  to 
future  aifjes  for  its  reward. 

The  Pro\en9al  poetry  belongs,  in  its  essence  as  well  as, 
form,  to  the  same  class  as  the  Eastern  or  Asiatic;  that  is, 
it  has  the  same  constituiional  warmth  and  natural  gaiety,  but 
without  the  same  degree  of  magnificence  and  force.  During 
its  most  flourishing  period,  it  made  no  perceptible  progress ; 
and  it  has  lett  few  traces  of  its  influence  behind.  The  civil 
wars  of  the  Albigeois,  the  crusades  which  made  the  Italian 
known  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
court  of  Charhs  of  Anjou,  the  new  sovereign  of  Provence,  at 
Naples,  were  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  a  hterature  which  owed 
jt^  encouragement  to  political  and  local  circumstances,  and  to 
the  favour  of  the  great.  M.  Sismondi  compares  the  effects  of 
the  Proven9al  poetry  to  the  northern  hghts,  which  illumine  the 
darkness  of  the  sky,  and  spread  their  colours  almost  from  pole 
to  pole ;  bur  hudcienly  vanish,  and  leave  neither  light  nor  heat 
behind  them.  After  the  literature  of  the  troubadours  had 
tiisappeared  from  x\\e  country  which  gave  it  birth,  it  lingered 
ibr\i  while  in  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  where  it 
was  cultivated  with  success  by 'Don  Henri  of  Arragon,  Marquis 
of  Villera  ;  by  Ausias,  who  has  been  called  the  Petrarch;  and 
by  Jean  Martorell,  the  Boccacio  of  tlie  Proven9al  tongue,  and 
the  well  kiiown  author  of  the  history  of  Tirante  the  White, 
which  is  preserved  by  Cervantes  with  such  marks  of  respect, 
when  Don  Quixote's  library  is  condemned  to  the  flames. 

Our  author  next  enters  at  great  length,  and  with  much  acute- 
ness,  into  the  literature  of  the  North  of  France,  or  the  lloman 
Walton,  which  sucQeeded  the  Proven9al.  The  great  glory  of  the 
writers  of  this  language,  was  the  invention  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry.  M»  Sismoi^di  divides  these  romances  into  three  classes 
or  periods^  and  supposes  them  all  to  be  oi'  Norman  origin,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  very  general  theory  which  traces  them  to  the 
Arabs  or  Moors.  I'he  first  class  relates  to  the  exploits  of  King 
Arthur,  the  son  of  Pendragon,  and  the  last  British  king  wh'6 
defended  England  against  tiie  Anglo-Saxons,  It  is  at  the  court 
of  this  king,  and  oi  his  wife  Geneura,  that  we  meet  with  the 
enchanter  Merlin,  and  the  institution  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  all  the  Prcux  chevaliers,  Tristram  de  Leonois,  Launceloj,^ 
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of  the  Lake,  and  many  others.  The  romance  of  Lfiiincelot  of 
the  Lake  was  beijun  by  Chretien  de  Troyes,  and  continued,  af- 
ter his  death,  by  Godfrey  de  Ligny:  that  of  Tristram,  the 
son  of  King  Meliadus  of  Leonois,  the  first  that  was  written  in 
prose,  and  which  is  the  most  frequently  cited  by  the  old  uu- 
thors,  was  composed  in  1190  by  one  of  the  troavt'res  or  North- 
ern troubadours,  wh:)se  name  is  unknown.  The  second  cl  iss  of 
chivalrous  romances,  is  that  whick  commences  with  Asnidis  of 
Gaul,  the  hero  of  lovers,  of  which  the  events  ara  more  fabu- 
lous, and  the  origin  more  uncertain.  There  are  numerou-;  i  ni- 
tations  of  this  work,  Amadis  of  Greece,  Florismarte  of  Mir- 
cania,  Galaor,  Florestan,  Esplandian,  which  are  considered  as 
of  Spanish  origin,  and  which  were  in  their  greatest  vonjue  at 
the  time  of  the  a^wearance  of  Djn  Quixote.  The  third  class 
considered  by  our  author,  as  undoubtedly  of  French  origin,  re- 
lates to  the  court  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers.  The  most  an- 
tient  monument  of  the  marvellous  history  of  Charlemairne,  is 
the  chronicle  of  Turpin,  or  Tdpin,  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 
Both  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  date  are,  however,  doubt- 
ful. It  relates  to  the  last  expedition  of  Charlemagne  into  Spain, 
to  which  he  had  been  miraculously  invited  by  St  Jaques  of  Ga- 
llcia,  and  to  the  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  Moors.  M. 
Sismondi  is  inclined  to  refer  this  composition  to  the  period  wiicn 
Alphonso  VL  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  achieved,  '\\\  the  year 
1085,  the  conquest  of  New  Castile  and  Toiedo. 

*  He  was  followed, '  it  is  said,  *  in  this  triumphant  expedition,  by  a 
^reat  number  of  French  chevaliers,  who  passed  the  Pyrenees  to  com- 
bat the  infidels  by  the  side  of  a  great  king,  and  to  see  the  Cid,  the 
hero  of  his  age.  The  war  against  the  Moors  in  Sr>ain  was  then  un- 
dertaken from  a  spirit  of  religious  zeal,  very  different  from  that 
which,  twelve  years  later,  kindled  the  first  crusade.  Its  object  pro- 
fessedly was,  to  carry  succour  to  neighbours,  to  brothers  who  ador- 
ed the  same  God,  and  who  revenged  common  injuries,  of  which  the 
romancer  seemed  to  wish  to  recal  the  remembrance  :  whereas  the 
end  of  the  first  crusade  was  to  deliver  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  re- 
cover the  inheritance  of  oar  Lord,  and  to  bring  assistance  to  G  )d 
rather  than  man,  as  one  of  the  troubadours  expressel  it.  Tnis  zeal 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  this  devotion  pointing  towards  the  E.ist, 
appears  nowhere  in  the  Chronicle  of  Archbishop  Turpin  ;  which, 
nevertheless,  is  animated  by  a  burning  fanaticism,  and  full  of  all 
sorts  of  miracles.  This  chronicle,  however  fabulous,  cannot  itself 
be  considered  as  a  romance.  It  consists  alternately  of  incredible 
feats  of  arms,  and  of  miracles,  of  monkish  superstition  and  monkish 
credulity.  We  find  there  several  instances  of  enchantment :  the 
formidable  sword  of  Roknd,  Durandal,  wich  every  stroke  opens  a 
a  wound  :  Ferragns  is  all  over  enchanted  and  invulnerable  :  the 
dreadful  horn  of  Roland,  which  he  sounds  at  Roncesvalles  to  call 
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for  succour,  is  heard  as  far  as  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  where  Charle- 
magne  was  with  his  army;  but  the  traitor  G.ineton  p  events  the 
monarch  from  giving  assistance  to  his  nephew.  Roland,  losing  all 
hope,  is  himself  desirous  to  break  his  sword,  that  it  may  not  fall  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  thus  hereafter  bathe  itself  in  the 
blood  of  Christians  :  he  strikes  it  against  tall  trees,  against  rocks, 
— but  nothing  can  resist  the  enchanted  blade,  jruided  by  an  arm  so 
powerful  ;  the  oaks  are  overturned,  the  rocks  are  shattered  in  pieces, 
and  Durandal  remains  entire.  Roland  at  last  thrusts  it  up  to  the 
hilt  in  a  hard  rock,  and  twisting  it  with  violence,  breaks  it  between 
his  hands.  Then  he  again  sounds  his  horn,  not  to  demand  succour 
from  the  Christians,  but  to  announce  to  them  his  last  hour  ;  and  he 
blows  It  With  such  violence,  that  hts  veins  burst,  and  he  dies  covered 
with  his  own  blood.  All  this  is  sufficiently  poetical,  and  indicates  a 
brilliant  imagination;  but  in  order  to  its  being  a  romance  of  chival- 
ry, it  was  necessary  that  love  and  women  should  be  introduced — and 
there  is  no  allusion  made  to  one  or  the  other. '  p.  289. 

This,  we  think,  is  rather  an  arbitrary  decision  of  our  author, 
and  certainly  does  not  prove  that  the  work  is  not  a  romance  of 
any  kind       He  conchides  this  chapter  in  the  following  manner. 

*  But  all  these  extraordinary  fncts,  which  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tur- 
pin  passed  for  history,  were  consigned  soon  after  to  the  regions  of 
romance,  when  the  crusades  were  finished,  and  had  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  E.'sr,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Hardy.  The  king  at. arms  of  this 
monarch,  A<lenez,  wrote  m  verse  the  romance  of  Berthe-au-grand~ 
pied;  the  mother  <;f  Charlemagne,  that  of  Ogier  the  D.me,  and  Cleo- 
madis.  Huon  de  Villeneuve  wrote  the  histcTv  of  llenaud  de  Mon- 
tauban.  The  fmr  sons  of  Aymon,  Huon  de  Bourdeaux,  Doolin  de 
Mayence,  Morgante  the  giant,  Maugis  the  christian  magician,  and 
several  -  ther  heroes  of  this  illustrious  court,  were  celebrated  then  or 
afterwards  by  n  mancers,  who  have  placed  in  broad  day  all  the  cha- 
racters, and  all  the  events  of  this  period  of  glor}^,  of  which  the  di- 
vine poem  of  Ariosto  has  consecrated  the  mythology. — The  creation 
of  this  brilliant  romantic  chivalry,  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  ceniury  ;  all  that  essentially  characterizes  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  romances  of  Adenez.  His  chevaliers  no  longer  wandered,  like 
thof.e  of  the  Round  Table,  through  gloomy  forests  in  a  country  half 
civilized,  and  which  seemed  always  covered  with  storms  and  snow : 
the  entire  universe  was  expanded  before  their  eyes.  The  Holy 
Land  was  the  grand  object  of  their  pilgrimage :  but  by  it  they  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  fine  and  rich  countries  of  the  East. 
Their  geograi)hy  was  as  confused  as  all  their  other  knowledge. 
Their  voyages  from  .Spain  to  Cathay,  from  Denmark  to  Tunis,  were 
made,  it  is  true,  witii  a  facility,  a  rapidity  more  astonishing,  than 
tlie  enchantments  of  Mmgis  or  Morgana  :  but  these  fanciful  voyages 
afforded  the  romance  writers  the  means  of  embellishing  their  recitals 
witli  the  most  brilliant  colours.     All  the  softness  and  the  perfumes 
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of  the  countries,  the  most'  favoured  by  nature,  were  at  their  dispos- 
al :  All  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  Damascus,  of  Biprdad,  and 
Constantinople,  might  be  made  use  of  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  their 
heroes  ;  and  an  acquisition  more  precious  still,  was  the  imagination 
itself  of  the  people  of  the  East  and  South  ;  that  im.agination  so 
brilliant,  so  various,  which  was  employed  to  give  life  to  the  som- 
bre  mythology  of  the  North.  The  fairies  were  no  longer  hide- 
ous sorceresses,  the  objects  of  the  ie^v  and  hatred  of  the  people, 
but  the  rivals  or  the  friends  of  those  enchanters,  who  disposed 
in  the  east  of  Solomon's  ring,  and  of  the  genii  who  were  attached  to 
it.  To  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  they  had  joined  that  of  augment- 
ing its  enjoyments  :  they  were  in  som.e  sort  the  priestesses  of  nature 
and  of  its  pleasures.  At  their  voice,  magnificent  palaces  arose  in 
the  deserts ;  enchanted  gardens,  groves,  perfumed  with  orange- 
trees  and  myrtles,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  burning  sands,  or  on 
barren  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  Gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  co- 
vered their  garments,  or  the  inside  of  their  palaces  :  and  their  love, 
far  from  being  reputed  sacrilegious,  was  often  the  sweetest  recom- 
pense of  the  toils  of  the  warrior.  It  was  thus  that  Ogier  the  Dme, 
the  valiant  paladin  of  Charlemagne,  was  received  by  the  fairy  Mor- 
gana in  her  castle  of  Avalon.  She  placed  on  his  head  the  fatal 
crown  of  gold,  covered  with  precious  stones,  and  leaves  of  laurel, 
myrtle,  and  roses,  to  which  was  attached  the  gift  of  immortal 
youth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  oblivion  of  every  other  sentiment 
than  the  love  of  Morgana.  From  this  moment  the  hero  no  longer 
remembered  the  court  of  Charlemagne  ;  nor  the  glory  which  he  had 
acquired  in"  France  ;  nor  the  crowns  of  Denmark,  of  England,  Acre, 
Babylon,  and  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  worn  in  succession  ;  nor  all 
the  battles  he  had  fought,  nor  the  number  of  giants  he  had  van- 
quished. He  passed  two  hundred  years  with  Morgana  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  love,  without  being  sensible  of  the  flight  of  time  ;  and 
when,  by  chance,  his  crown  fell  off  into  a  fountain,  and  his  memo- 
ry was  restored,  he  thought  Charlemagne  still  living,  and  demand- 
ied  with  impatience,  tidings  of  the  brave  paladins,  his  companions  in 
arms.  In  reading  this  elegant  fiction,  we  easily  discover,  that  it  was 
written  after  the  Crusades  had  opened  a  communination  between  the 
people  of  the  East  and  those  of  the  West,  and  had  enriched  the 
French  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  ^Arabian  imagination  !  ' 

M.  Sismondi  also  justly  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  Myste- 
ries, llie  first  modern  efforts  of  the  dramatic  art,  to  the  French; 
but  the  inference  which  he  draws  from  it,  that  this  was  owing 
to  the  great  dramatic  genius  of  that  people,  must  excite  a 
smile  in  many  of  his  readers.  For,  certainly,  if  there  ever 
was  a  nation  utterly  and  universally  incapable  of  forming  a  con- 
ception of  any  other  manners  or  characters  than  those  which 
exist  among  themselves,  it  is  the  French.  The  learned  aiiihor 
is  right,  however,  in  saying  that'  the  Mystery  of  the  Passions, 
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and  die  inqralities  performed  by  the  French  company  of  plaj'crs, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  drama  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  also  su^nrested  the  first  probable  hint  of  the  plan  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  ;  birt  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  the  me- 
rit of  this  last  work  consists  at  all  in  the  design.  The  design  is 
clumsy,  mechanical,  and  monotonous  j  the  invention  is  in  the 
stylo. 

We  have  hitherto  followed  M.  Sismondi  in  his  account  of  the 
progress  of  modern  literature,  befoTe  the  Italian  language  had 
been  made  the  vehicle  of  poetical  composition,  and  before  the 
revival  of  letters.  The  details  which  he  gives  on  the  last  sub- 
ject, and  the  extraordinary  picture  he  presents  of  the  pains  and 
labour  undergone  by  the  scholars  of  that  day  in  recovering  an- 
lient  manuscripts,  and  the  remains  of  antient  art,  are  high- 
ly interesting.  It  is  from  this  important  fvtnt,  and  also  from 
the  work  of  Dante,  the  first  lasting  monument  of  modern  ge- 
nius, that  we  should  strictly  date  the  origin  of  modern  literature  j 
and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  it  is  still  the 
emulation  of  the  antients,  working,  indeed,  on  very  different 
materials,  from  different  principles,  and  with  very  diflerent  re- 
sults, that  has  been  the  great  moving  spring  of  the  grandest  ef- 
forts of  human  genius  in  our  own  times.  Our  author  next  fol- 
lows the  progress  of  the  Italian  language,  particularly  at  the 
court  of  the  Sicilian  Monarchs,  to  the  period  of  which  we  are, 
speakii^g.  He  thus  introduces  his  account  of  the  first  great  name 
in  modern  literature. 

*  Nevertheless,  no  poet  had  as  yet  poweifally  affected  the  mind,  no 
philosopher  had  penetrated  the  depths  of  thought  and  sertin^ent, 
when  the  greatest  of  the  Italians,  the  father  of  their  poetry,  Dante, 
appeared,  ;md  showed  to  the  world  how  a  powerful  genius  is  able  to 
arrange  the  gross  materials  prepared  for  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
rear  from  them  an  edifice,  magnificent  as  the  universe,  of  which  it 
"was  the  image.  Instead  of  love  songs,  addressed  to  an  imagina- 
ry mistress, — instead  of  madrigals,  full  of  cold  conceits, — of  sonnets 
painfully  harmonious, — or  allegories  false  and  forced,  the  only  models 
which  Dante  had  before  his  eyes  in  any  modern  tongue,  he  conceived  in 
his  mind  an  image  of  the  whole  invisible  world,  and  unveiled  it  to  the 
eyes  of  bis  astonished  readers.  In  the  country,  indeed,  rf  Dante, 
that  is,  at  Florence,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1304','  (our  author  says), 
*  all  the  sufferings  of  hell  were  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
at  a  horrible  representation  appointed  for  a  festival  day  ;  the  first 
idea  of  which  was  no  doubt  taken  from  the  Inferno.  The  bed  of  the 
river  Arno  was  to  represent  the  gulf  of  hell ;  and  all  the  variety  of 
torments  which  the  imagination  of  monks  or  of  the  poet  had  invent- 
ed, streams  of  boiling  pitch,  flames,  ice,  serpents,  were  inflicied  on 
real  persons,  whose  cries  and  groans  rendered  the  illusion  complete 
to  the  spectators. 
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*  The  subject,  then,  which  Dante  chose  for  his  immortal  poem* 
when  he  undertook  to  celebrate  the  invisible  world,  and  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  dead,  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise,  was  in  that 
age  the  most  popular  of  all  ;  at  once  the  most  profoundly  religious, 
and  the  most  closely  allied  to  the  love  of  country,  of  glory,  and  of 
party -feelings,  inasmuch  as  all  the  illustrious  dead  were  to  appear  on 
this  extraordinary  theatre;  and  in  short,  by  its  immensity,  the  most 
loftily  sublime  of  any  which  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived. 
The  commentaries  on  Dante,  left  us  by  Boccace  and  others,  furnish 
a  new  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  great  man.  We  are  there 
astonished  to  find  his  professed  admirers  unable  to  appreciate  his  real 
grandeur.  Dante  himself,  as  well  as  his  commentators,  attaches  his 
excellence  to  purity  and  correctness :  yet  he  is  neither  pure  nor  cor- 
rect; but  he  is  a  creator.  His  characters  walk  and  breathe  ;  his  pic- 
tures are  nature  itself;  his  language  always  speaks  to  the  imagina- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  understanding  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  stanza 
in  his  poem,  which  might  not  be  represented  with  the  pencil. ' 

M.  Sismondi  seems  to  have  understood  the  great  poet  of  Ita- 
ly little  better  than  his  other  commentators ;  and  indeed  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  must  completely  baffle  the  common  rules  of  French 
criticism,  which  always  seeks  for  excellence  in  the  external  image, 
and  never  in  the  internal  power  and  feeliniif.  But  Dante  is  no- 
thing but  power,  passion,  self-will.  In  all  that  relates  to  the 
imitative  part  of  poetry,  he  bears  no  comparison  with  many  other 
poets ;  but  there  is  a  gloomy  abstraction  in  his  conception^,  which 
lies  like  a  deac'-weight  upon  the  mind;  a  benumbing  stupor  from 
the  intensity  of  the  impression  ;  a  terrible  obscurity  like  that 
which  oppresses  us  in  dreams  ;  an  identity  of  interest  which 
moulds  every  object  to  its  own  purposes,  and  clothes  all  things 
with  the  passions  and  imaginations  of  the  human  soul,  that 
make  amends  for  all  other  deficiencies.  Dante  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  essential  excellences  and  defects  of  modern  ge- 
nius. The  immediate  objects  he  presents  to  the  mind,  are  not 
much  in  themselves  ; — they  generally  want  grandeur,  beauty, 
and  order ;  but  they  become  every  thing  by  the  force  of  the 
character  which  he  impresses  on  them*  His  mind  lends  its  own 
power  to  the  objects  which  it  contemplates,  instead  of  borrowT- 
ing  it  from  them.  He  takes  advantage  even  of  the  nakedness 
and  dreary  vacuity  of  his  subject.  His  imagination  peoples  the 
shades  of  death,  and  broods  over  the  barren  vastnesses  of  illi- 
mitable space.  In  point  of  diction  and  style,  he  is  the  severest 
of  all  writers,  the  most  opposite  to  the  flowery  and  glittering— 
who  relies  most  on  his  own  power,  and  the  sense  of  power  in 
the  reader — who  leaves  most  to  the  imagination.  * 

*  See,  among  a  thousand  instances,  the  conclusioa  of  the  story  of 
Geneura. — **  And  all  that  day  we  read  no  more !  '* 
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Dante*s  only  object  is  to  interest ;  and  he  interests  only  by  ex- 
citinpj  our  sympathy  with  the  emotion  by  which  he  is  himself 
possessed.  He  does  not  place  before  us  the  objects  by  which 
that  emotion  has  been  excited  ;  but  he  seizes  on  the  attention, 
by  showing  us  the  effect  they  produce  on  his  feelings  j  and  his 
poetry  accordingly  frequently  gives  us  the  thrilling  and  over- 
whelming sensation  which  is  caught  by  gazing  on  the  face  of  a 
person  who  has  seen  some  object  of  horror.  The  improbability 
of  the  events,  the  abruptness  and  monotony  in  the  Inferno,  are  ex- 
cessive ;  but  the  interest  never  flags,  from  the  intense  earnestness 
of  the  author's  mind.  Dante,  as  well  as  Milton,  appears  to  have 
been  indebted  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  gloomy 
tone  of  his  mind,  for  the  pro})hetic  fury  vvhich  exalts  and  kindles 
liis  poetry.  But  there  is  more  deep- working  passion  in  Dante, 
and  more  imagination  in  Milton.  Milton,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  poet,  elevated  his  subject,  by  combining  image  with 
image  in  lofty  gradation.  Dante's  great  power  is  in  combining 
internal  feelings  with  familiar  objects.  Thus  the  gate  of  Hell, 
on  which  that  withering  inscription  is  written,  seems  to  be  en- 
dowed with  speech  and  consciousness,  and  to  utter  its  dread 
v»'arning,  not  without  a  sense  of  mortal  woes.  The  beauty  to 
be  found  in  Dante  is  of  the  same  severe  character,  or  mixed 
with  deep  sentiment.  The  story  of  Geneura,  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  is  of  this  class.  So  is  the  affecting  apostrophe,  ad- 
dressed to  Dante  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he  meets  in 
tlie  other  world. 

*'  Sweet  is  the  dialect  of  Arno's  vale  ! 

"  Though  half  consamed,  T  gladly  turn  to  hear.  '* 
And  another  example,  even  still  finer,  if  any  thing  could  be 
finer,  is  his  description  of  the  poets  and  great  men  of  antiquity, 
whom  he  represents  *  serene  and  smiling, '  though  in  the  shades 
of  death,  *'  because  on  earth  their  nances 

"  In  fame's  eternal  records  shine  for  aye.  " 
This  is  the  finest  idea  ever  given  of  the  love  ot  fame. 

Dante  habitually  unites  the  absolutely  local  and  individual 
with  the  greatest  wildness  and  mysticism.  In  the  midst  of  the 
obscure  and  shadow}  regions  of  the  lower  world,  a  tomb  sud- 
denly rises  up,  with  this  inscrir^tion,  "  I  am  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Anastasius  the  Sixth  : " — and  half  the  personages  whom  he  has 
crowded  into  the  Irferno  are  his  own  acquaintance.  AD  fhis  tends 
to  heighten  the  effect  by  the  bold  intermixture  of  realities,  and 
the  appeal,  as  it  were,  to  the  individual  kno«vlc?dge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  reader.  There  are  occasional  striking  images  ia 
Dante — but  these  are  exceptions;  and  besides,  they  are  strik- 
ing only  from  the  weight  cf  consequences  attached  to  them. 
The  imagination  of  the  poet  retains  and  associates  the  objects 
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©f  nature,  not  according  to  their  external  forms,  but  their  inward 
qualities  or  powers ;  as  when  Satan  is  compared  to  a  cormorant. 
It  is  not  true,  then,  that  Dante's  excellence  consists  in  natural  de- 
scription or  drainatic  invention.  His  characters;  are  indeed  '  in- 
stinct with  life '  and  sentiment ;  but  it  is  with  tlie  life  and  sen- 
timent of  the  poet.  In  themselves  they  have  little  or  no  drama- 
tic variety,  except  what  arises  immediately  from  the  historical 
facts  mentioned  ;  and  they  afford,  in  our  opinion,  very  few  sub- 
jects for  })icture.  There  is  indeed  one  gigantic  one,  that  of 
Count  Ugolino,  of  which  Michael  Angelo  made  a  bas-relief, 
^nd  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ought  not  to  have  painted.  Mi* 
chael  Angelo  was  naturally  an  admirer  of  Dante,  and  has  left  a 
sonnet  to  his  memory. 

The  Purgatory  and  Paradise  are  justly  characterized  by  our 
author  as  *  a  falling  off'  from  the  Inferno.  He  however  points 
out  a  number  of  beautiful  passages  in  both  these  divisions  of 
the  poem.  That  in  which  the  poet  describes  his  ascent  into 
heaven,  completely  marks  the  character  of  his  mind.  He  em- 
ploys no  machinery,  or  supernatural  agency,  for  this  purpose; 
but  mounts  aloft  *  by  the  sole  strength  of  his  desires — fixing  an 
intense  regard  on  the  orbit  of  the  sun  !  '  Tliis  great  poet  was, 
born  at  Florence  in  1265,  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Alighicri 
— and  died  at  Ravenna,  September  Hth,  1321.  Like  Milton, 
he  was  unfortunate  in  his  political  connexions,  and,  what  is 
worse,  in  those  of  his  private  life.  He  had  a  few  imitators  after 
his  death,  but  none  of  any  emijience. 

M.  Sismondi  professes  to  have  a  prejudice  against  Petrarch. 
In  this  he  is  not,  as  he  supposes,  singular ;  but  we  suspect  that 
he  is  wrong.  He  seems  to  have  reasoned  on  a  very  common, 
but  very  false  hypothesis,  that  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
false  wit  and  affectation  in  Petrarch's  style,  he  is  therefore  with- 
out sentiment.  The  sentiment  certainly  does  not  consist  in  the 
conceits ; — but  is  it  not  there  in  spite  of  them  ?  The  fanciful  al- 
lusions, and  the  quaintnesses  of  style  lie  on  the  surface ;  and  it 
is  sometimes  found  convenient  to  make  these  an  excuse  for  not 
seeking  after  that  which  lies  deeper  and  is  of  more  value.  *  It 
has  been  well  observed,  by  a  contemporary  crhic,  that  notwith- 
standing the  adventitious  ornaments  with  which  their  style  is 
encumbered,  there  is  more  truth  and  feeling  in  Cowley  and  Sir 
Philip   Sidney,  than  in  a  host  of  infeipid  and  merely   natural 

*  The  late  Mr  Burke  was  a  writer  of  a  very  splendid  imagina- 
tion, and  great  command  of  words.  Tnis  was,  with  ma)iy  persons^ 
a  sufficient  ground  for  concluding  that  he  was  a  mere  rhctoriciativ 
without  depth  of  thought  or  solidity  of  judgment. 
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writers.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  if  Shakespeare  had  writ- 
ten nothing  but  his  sonnets  and  smaller  poems,  he  would,  for 
the  same  reason,  have  been  assigned  to  the  class  of  cold,  artifi- 
cial writers,  who  had  no  genuine  sense  of  nature  or  passion. 
Yet,  taking  his  plays  for  a  guide  to  our  decision,  it  requires 
no  very  great  sagacity  or  boldness  to  discover  that  his  other 
poems  contain  a  rich  vein  of  thought  and  sentiment.  We 
apprehend  it  is  the  same  with  Petrarch.  The  sentiments  them- 
selves are  often  of  the  most  pure  and  natural  kind,  even  where 
the  expression  is  the  most  laboured  and  far-fetched.  Nor  does 
it  follow,  that  this  artificial  and  scholastic  style  was  the  re- 
sult of  aifectatioii  in  the  author.  All  pedantry  is  not  affecta- 
tion. Inveterate  habit  is  not  aflPectation.  The  technical  jar- 
gon of  professional]  men  is  not  affectation  in  them:  for  it  is 
the  language  with  which  their  ideas  have  the  strongest  associa- 
tions. Milton's  Ch?sical  Pedantry  was  perfectly  involuntary: 
it  was  the  style  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  think  and  feel ; 
and  it  would  have  required  an  effort  to  have  expressed  himself 
otherwise.  The  scholastic  style  is  not  indeed  the  natural  style 
of  the  passion  or  sentiment  of  love ;  but  it  is  quite  false  to  ar- 
gue, that  an  author  did  not  feel  this  passion  because  he  express- 
ed himself  in  the  usual  language  in  which  this  and  all  other  pas- 
sions were  expressed,  in  the  particular  age  and  country  in  which 
he  lived.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  true  and  profound  the 
feeling  itself  was,  the  more  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  identifi- 
ed with  his  other  habits  and  pursuits — to  tinge  all  his  thoughts, 
and  to  put  in  requisition  every  faculty  of  his  soul — to  give  addi- 
tional perversity  to  his  wit,  subtlety  to  his  understanding,  and 
extravagance  to  his  expressions.  Like  all  other  strong  passions, 
it  seeks  to  express  itself  in  exaggerations,  and  its  characteristic 
is  less  to  be  simple  than  emphatic.  The  language  of  love  was 
never  more  finely  expressed  than  in  the  play  of  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet ;  and  yet  assuredly  the  force  or  beauty  of  that  language  does 
not  arise  from  its  simplicity.  It  is  the  fine  rapturous  enthusiasm 
of  youthful  sensibility,  which  tries  all  ways  to  express  its  emo- 
tions, and  finds  none  of  them  half  tender  or  extravagant  e- 
nough.     The  sonnet  of  Petrarch  lamenting  the  death  of  Laura,  "^ 

*  *  Gli  occhi  (li  ch*  io  parlai  si  caldamente 

E  le  braccia,  e  le  mani,  e  i  piedi,  e  '1  viso- 
Che  m*  havean  si  da  me  stesso  diviso, 
E  fatto  singular  fra  V  altra  gente  ; 
Le  crispe  chiome  d'  or  pure  lucente, 
E  *1  lampeggiar  de  1'  angelico  riso, 
Cbe  solean  far  in  terra  un  paradiso, 
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Svliich  is  quoted  by  M.  Sismondi,  and  of  which  he  complains  as 
having  *  too  much  wit,  *  would  be  a  justification  of  these  re- 
marks ;  not  to  mention  numberless  others. 

M.  Sismondi  wishes  that  the  connexion  between  Petrarch  and 
Laura  had  been  more  intimate,  and  his  passion  accompanied 
with  more  interestin*];  circumsitances.  The  whole  is  in  better 
keepinor  as  it  is.  The  love  of  a  man  like  Petrarch  would  have 
been  less  in  character,  if  it  had  been  less  ideal.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  inspiration,  a  single  interview  was  quite  sufficient.  The 
smile  which  sank  into  his  heart  the  first  time  he  ever  beheld  her^ 
played  round  her  lips  ever  after :  the  look  with  which  her  eyes 
first  met  his,  never  passed  away.  The  image  of  his  mistress  still 
haunted  his  mind,  and  was  recalled  by  every  object  in  nature. 
Even  death  could  not  dissolve  the  fine  illusion  :  for  that  which 
exists  in  the  imagination  is  alone  imperishable.  As  our  feelings 
become  more  ideal,  the  impression  of  the  moment  indeed  be- 
comes less  violent;  but  the  effect  is  more  general  and  permanent; 
The  blow  is  felt  only  by  reflection  ;  it  is  the  rebound  that  is  fa- 
tal. We  are  not  here  standing  up  for  this  kind  of  Platonic  at* 
tachment ;  but  only  endeav(;uring  to  explain  the  way  in  which 
the  passions  very  commonly  operate  in  minds  accustomed  to 
draw  their  strongest  interest>  from  constant  contemplation. 

Petrarch  is  at  present  chiefly  remembered  for  liis  sonnets,  and 
the  passion  which  they  celebrate :  he  was  equally  distinguished 
in  his  lifetime  by  his  Latin  poems,  and  as  one  of  the  great  re- 
storers of  learning.  The  following  account  of  him  is  in  many 
respects  interesting. 


Poco  pulvere  son  che  nulla  feciite! 

Ed  io  pur  vivo  !  onde  mi  do^^lio  e  sdegno. 

Rimaso  senza  '1  lume,  ch*  aniai  tanto. 

In  gran  fortuna,  e  *n  dis.irmato  legno; 

Or  sia  qui  fine  al  raio  amoroso  canto, 

Secca  e  la  vena  de  l'  usato  ingegno 

E  la  cetera  raia  rivdlta  in  pianto. ' 
Literally  as  f()llov\  s.  *  Those  eyes  of  which  I  spoke  so  warmly,  and 
the  arms,  and  the  hands,  and  the  feet,  and  the  face,  which  have  rob- 
bed me  of  myself,  and  made  me  different  from  others  ;  those  crisp- 
ed locks  of  pure  shining  gold,  and  tlie  lightning  of  that  angelical 
smile,  which  used  to  make  a  heaven  upon  earth,  are  now  a  littlo  dust 
which  feels  nothing! — And  I  still  remain  !  v, hence  I  lament  and  dis- 
dain myself,  left  without  the  light  which  I  loved  so  much,  in  a: 
troubled  sea,  and  with  dismantled  bark.  Here  then  must  end  all  my 
amorous  songs.  Dry  is  the  vein  orf  my  exhausted  genius,  and  my 
lyre  answers  onlv  in  lamentations  ! ' 

D2 
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*  Petrarch,  the  son  of  a  Florentine  who  had  been  exiled  as  well 
as  Dante,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  in  the  night  of  the  19th  of  July  1304, 
;jnd  died  at  Arqua,  near  Padua,  the  18th  July  1374.  He  had  been, 
during  the  century  of  which  his  life  occupied  three-fourths,  the  cen- 
tre of  all  the  Italian  literature.  Passionately  fond  of  letters,  history, 
and  poetry,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  antiquity,  he  communicat- 
ed by  his  discourse,  his  writings,  and  his  example,  to  all  his  cotempo- 
raries,  that  impulse  towards  research  and  the  study  of  the  Latin  ma- 
nuscripts, which  so  particularly  distinguished  the  fourteenth  century ; 
which  preserved  the  chef-d'ceuvres  of  the  classic  writers,  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  perhaps,  they  were  about  to  be  lost  for  ever  ;  and  which 
changed,  by  means  of  these  admirable  models,  the  whole  march  of 
the  human  mind.  Petrarch,  tormented  by  the  passion  which  has" 
contributed  so  much  to  his  celebrity,  wishing  to  fly  from  himself,  or 
to  vary  his  thoughts  by  the  distraction  of  different  objects,  travelled 
during  almost  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  explored  France, 
Germany,  all  the  states  of  Italy :  he  visited  Spain :  and,  in  a  con- 
tinual activity  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, he  associated  himself  with  all  the  learned,  with  all  the  poets 
and  philosophers  of  his  time.  From  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
he  made  them  concur  in  this  great  object ;  he  directed  their  pur- 
suits ;  and  his  correspondence  became  the  magic  chain  which  for 
the  first  time  united  the  whole  literary  republic  of  Europe.  ITie 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  that  of  small  states.  No  sovereign  had  as 
yet  established  any  of  those  colossal  empires,  the  authority  of  which 
makes  itself  dreaded  by  nations  of  different  languages.  On  the  con- 
trary, each  country  was  divided  into  a  great  number  of  sovereign- 
ties ;  and  the  monarch  of  a  small  city  was  without  power  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  leagues,  and  unknown  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred. But  the  more  political  power  was  circumscribed,  the  more 
the  glory  of  letters  was  extended :  and  Petrarch,  the  friend  of  Azzo 
of  Correggio,  prince  of  Parma,  of  Luchin  and  of  Galeazzi  Vis- 
conti,  princes  of  Milan,  and  of  Francis  of  Carrara,  prince  of  Pa- 
dua, was  better  known  and  more  respected  by  Europe  at  large 
than  all  these  sovereigns.  The  universal  glory  w^hich  his  great 
knowledge  had  procured  him,  and  which  he  directed  to  the  ser- 
vice of  letters,  also  frequently  called  him  into  the  political  career. 
No  man  of  learning,  or  poet,  has  ever  been  charged  with  so  great 
a  number  of  embassies  to  so  many  great  potentates, — the  empe- 
ror, the  Pope,  the  king  of  France,  the  senate  of  Venice,  and  all 
the  princes  of  Italy  :  and,  what  is  remarkable,  is,  that  Petrarch  did 
not  fulfil  those  missions  as  belonging  to  the  state  with  whose  interests 
he  was  charged,  but  as  belonging  to  all  Europe.  He  received  his 
title  from  his  glory  j  and  when  he  treated  between  different  powers, 
it  was  almost  as  an  arbiter  whose  suffrage  each  was  desirous  to  se- 
cure with  posterity.  In  fine,  he  gave  to  his  age  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  beauties  of  antiquity,  that  veneration  for  learning,  which  reno- 
Yated  its  eharactef,  and  determined  that  ©f  all  succeeding  times. 
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It  was  in  some  sort  in  tlie  name  of  grateful  Europe,  that  Petrarch 
was  crowned  in  the  Capitol  by  the  senator  of  Rome,  the  8th  of  April 
1341  ;  and  this  triumph,  the  most  glorious  which  has  ever  been  de- 
creed to  any  one,  was  not  disproportioned  to  the  influence  which  this 
great  man  has  exerted  over  the  ages  which  succeeded  him. ' 

Boccacio  was  also  one  of  the  mast  indefatigable  and  success- 
ful of  the  restorers  of  ancient  learning ;  and  is  classed  by  M. 
Sismondi  as  one  of  the  three  inventors  of  modern  letters, — hav- 
ing done  for  Italian  prose  what  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  done 
for  Italian  poetry.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1313,  the  son  of 
a  Florentine  merchant ;  and  died  at  Certaldo,  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  house  of  his  forefathers,  21st  December  1375,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  years.  He  wrote  epic  poems  and  theology  :  But  his 
Tales  are  his  great  work. 

*  The  Decameron, '  says  our  author,  *  the  work  to  which,  in  the 
present  day,  Boccacio  owes  his  highest  celebrity,  is  a  collection  of  a 
hundred  novels,  which  he  has  arranged  in  an  ingenious  manner,  by 
supposing,  that  in  the  dreadful  plague  in  134'8,  a  society  of  men 
and  women,  who  had  retired  into  the  country  to  avoid  the  conta- 
gion, had  imposed  on  themselves  an  obligation,  for  ten  days  toge- 
ther, to  recite  each  a  novel  a  day.  The  company  consisted  of  ten 
persons  ;  and  the  number  of  novels  is,  of  coiirse,  a  hundred.  The 
description  of  the  delicious  country  round  Florence,  where  these 
joyous  hermits  took  up  their  abode,— tliat  of  their  walks — their  fes- 
tivals— their  repasts,  has  given  Boccacio  an  opportunity  to  display 
all  the  riches  of  a  style  the  most  flexible  and  graceful.  The  novels 
themselves,  which  are  varied  with  infinite  art,  both  as  to  the  subject 
and  manner,  from  the  most  touching  and  tender  to  the  most  play- 
ful, and  unfortunately  also  to  the  most  licentious,  demonstrate  his 
talent  for  recounting  in  every  style  and  tone.  His  description  of 
the  plague  of  Florence,  which  serves  as  the  introduction,  ranks  as 
one  of  the  finest  historical  portraits  which  any  age  has  left  us.  Fi- 
nally, that  ^yhich  constitutes  the  glory  of  Boccacio,  is  the  perfect 
purity  of  the  language,  the  elegance,  the  grace,  and  above  all,  the 
naivete  o£  the  style,  which  is  ihe  highest  merit  of  this  class  of  writ- 
ing, and  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Italian  language.  * 

All  this  is  true;  though  it  might  be  said  of  many  other  authors: 
But  what  ought  to  have  been  said  of  him  is,  that  there  is  in  Boc- 
cacio's  serious  pieces  a  truth,  a  pathos,  and  an  exquisite  refine- 
ment of  sentiment,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
prose  writer  whatever  We  think  M.  Sismondi  has  missed  a 
fine  opportunity  of  doing  the  author  of  the  Decameron  that 
justice  which  has  not  been  done  him  by  the  world.  He  has  in 
jgjeneral  passed  for  a  mere  narrator  oi  lascivious  tales  or  idle  jests. 
This  character  probably  originated  in  the  early  populariiy  jf  his 
attacks  on  the  monks,  and  has  been  kepc  up  by  the  grossness  of 
irnankind,  who  revenged  their  own  want  of  refinement  dn  Boc- 
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qacio,  and  only  saw  in  his  writings  what  suited  the  coarseness  of 
their  own  tastes.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  has  carried  sentiment 
of  every  kind  to  its  very  hi<rhest  purity  and  perfection.  By  sen- 
timent we  would  here  understand  the  habitual  workings  of  some 
one  powerful  feeling,  where  the  heart  reposes  almost  entirely  up- 
on itself,  without  the  violent  excitement  of  opposing  duties  or  un- 
toward circumstances.  In  this  way,  nothing  ever  came  up  to  the 
story  of  Fredf  ricjo  Alberigi  and  his  falcon.  The  perseverance  in 
attachment,  the  spirit  of  gallantry  and  generosity  displayed  in  it, 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  heroicai  sacrifices.  The  feeling 
is  so  unconscious  too,  and  involuntary,  is  brought  out  in  such 
small,  unlooked-for.  and  unostentatious  circumstances,  as  to  show 
it  to  have  bven  woven  into  the  very  nature  and  soul  of  the  au- 
thor. The  story  of  Isabella  is  scarcely  less  fine,  and  is  more 
affecting  in  the  circumstances  and  the  catastrophe.  Dry  den 
has  done  justice  to  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  Tancred  and 
Sigismunda ;  but  has  not  given  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wild 
preternatural  interest  of  the  story  of  Honoria.  Cimon  and  I- 
phigene  is  by  no  moans  one  of  the  best,  notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  the  subject.  The  proof  of  unalterable  affection 
given  -in  the  story  of  Jeronymo,  and  the  simple  touches  of  na- 
ture and  picturesque  beauty  in  the  story  of  the  two  holiday  lo- 
vers, who  were  poisoned  by  tasting  of  a  leaf  in  the  garden  at 
Florence,  are  perfect  masterpieces.  The  epithet  of  Divine  was 
>vell  bestowed  on  this  great  painter  of  the  human  heart.  The 
invention  implied  in  his  different  tales  is  immense:  but  we  are 
not  to  infer  that  it  is  all  his  own.  He  probably  availed  himself 
of  all  the  common  traditions  which  were  floating  in  his  time, 
and  which  he  was  the  first  to  appropriate.  Homer  appears  the 
most  original  of  all  authors — probably  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  we  can  trace  the  plagiarism  no  farther.  Several  of  Shake- 
speare's plots  are  taken  from  Boccacio ;  and  indeed  he  has  fur- 
nished subjects  to  numberless  writers  since  his  time,  both  dra- 
matic and  narrative.  The  story  of  Guselda  is  borrowed  from 
the  Decameron  by  Chaucer  ;  as  is  the  Knight's  Tale  (Palamon 
and  Arcite)  from  his  poem  of  the  Theseid. 

M.  Sismondi  follows  the  progress  of  Italian  literature  with 
great  accuracy  and  judgment,  from  this  period  to  that  of  their 
epic  and  romantic  writers.  Pulci  and  Boyardo  preceded  Ari- 
osto  and  Tasso.  It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  a  great  re- 
semblance between  the  st}le  of  Pulci's  ]\lorganti  Maggiore  and 
that  of  Voltaire.  Thus,  one  of  the  personages  in  his  poem  be- 
ing questioned  as  to  the  articles  of  his  fliith,  says,  that  *  he  be- 
lieves in  a  fat  capon  and  a  bottle  of  wine. '  His  hero  Rolando 
Arriving  at  the  gate  of  a  monabtery,  on  vvliich  $ome  giant^ 
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showered  down  fragments  of  rocks  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain every  night  and  morning,  is  advised  by  the  Abbot  to  make 
haste  in,  *  for  that  the  manna  is  going  to  fall  1 '  This  kind  of 
levity  of  allusion,  was  characteristic  of  the  literature  of  the  age. 
One  of  these  giants,  to  wit,  Morganti,  is  converted  by  Orlan- 
do; but  makes  a  very  indifferent  christian  after  all.  This  writer 
has  a  certain  familiar  sarcastic  gaiety  in  common  with  Ariosto, 
but;  none  of  his  enthusiasm  or  elevation.  The  Orlando  Amo- 
roso of  Boyardo,  who  was  governor  of  Reggio,  and  one  of 
the  courtiers  of  Duke  Hercules  of  Ferrara,  was  the  foundation 
of  Ariosto's  poem. 

*  This  poem, '  says  our  author,  '  which  is  at  present  known  only 
from  the  more  modern  edition  of  Berni,  who  revised  it  sixty  years 
after,  is  superior  to  that  of  Pulci,  in  the  variety  and  novelty  of  the 
adventures,  the  richness  of  the  colouring,  and  in  the  interest  it  ex- 
cites. The  women  here  appear,  what  they  ought  to  be  in  a  romance, 
the  soul  of  the  work ;  Angelica  here  shows  herself  in  all  her  charms, 
and  with  all  her  power  over  the  bravest  knights.  All  those  warriors, 
whether  Moors  or  Christians,  whose  names  have  become  almost  his- 
torical, received  from  Boyardo  their  existence,  and  the  characters 
which  they  have  preserved  ever  since.  We  are  told  that  he  took  the 
names  of  several,  as  Gradasso,  Sacripant,  Agramant,  Mandiscardo, 
from  those  of  his  vassals  at  his  estate  of  Scandiano,  where  these  fa- 
milies still  remain  :  but  it  seems  he  wished  for  a  still  more  sounding 
name  for  the  most  redoubtable  of  his  Moorish  chiefs.  While  on  a 
hunting  party,  that  of  Rodomont  came  into  his  mind  :  On  the  instant 
he  returned  full  gallop  to  his  chateau,  and  had  the  bells  rung  and 
the  canm)n  fired  in  sign  of  a  fete,  to  the  great  astoi«ishment  of  the 
peasants,  to  whom  this  new  saint  was  tjuite  unknown.  The  style  of 
Boyardo  did  not  correspond  with  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination  :  It 
is  little  laboured;  the  verse  is  harsh  and  tedious;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  in  the  following  age  it  was  judged  proper  to  give  a 
new  form  to  his  work.  * 

The  account  given  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  is  in  general  correct 
as  to  the  classification  of  their  different  styles,  and  the  enu- 
meration of  their  particular  excellences  or  defects ;  but  we 
should  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  the  contrary  way. 
Ariosto's  excellence  is  (what  it  is  here  described)  infinite  grace 
and  gaiety.  He  has  fine  animal  spirits,  an  heroic  disposition, 
sensibility  mixed  with  vivacity,  an  eye  for  nature,  great  rapidity 
of  narration  and  facility  of  style,  and,  above  all,  a  genius  buoy- 
ant, and  with  wings  like  the  Griffiii  horse  of  Rogero,  which  he 
turns  and  winds  at  pleasure.  He  never  labours  under  his  sub- 
ject; never  pauses;  but  is  always  setting  out  on  fresh  exploits, 
indeed,  his  excessive  desire  not  to  overdo  any  thing,  has  led 
|tiim  to  resort  to  the  unnecessary  expedient  of  coustautly  break- 
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ing  off  in  the  middle  of  his  story,  and  going  on  to  something 
-else.  His  work  is  in  this  respect  worse  than  Tristram  Shandy ; 
for  there  the  progress  of  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  some 
incident,  in  a  dramatic  or  humorous  sliupe ;  but  here  the  whole 
-fault  lies  with  the  author.  The  Orlando  Furioso  is  a  tissue  of 
these  separate  stories,  crossing  and  jostling  one  another ;  and  is 
therefore  very  inferior,  in  the  general  construction  of  the  plot,  to 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  But  the  incidents  in  Ariosto  are  more 
lively,  the  characters  more  real,  the  language  purer,  the  colouring 
more  natural:  even  the  sentiments  show  at  least  as  much  feelings 
with  less  appearance  of  affectation.  There  is  less  effort,  less  dis- 
play, a  less  imposing  use  made  of  the  common  ornaments  of  style 
and  artifices  of  composition.  Tasso  was  the  more  accomplished 
writer,  Ariosto  the  greater  genius.  There  is  nothing  in  Tasso 
which  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the  same  or  a  higher  degree,  in  others: 
Ariosto's  merits  were  his  own.  The  perusal  of  the  one  leaves  a 
peculiar  and  very  high  relish  behind  it;  there  is  a  vapidness  in 
the  other,  which  palls  at  the  time,  and  goes  off'  sooner  after- 
wards. Tasso  indeed  sets  before  us  a  dessert  of  melons,  mingled 
with  roses: — but  it  is  not  the  first  time  of  its  being  served  up: — the 
flowers  are  rather  faded,  and  the  fruit  has  lost  its  freshness. 
:Ariosto  writes  on  as  it  happens,  from  the  interest  of  his  subject, 
or  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind.  He  is  intent  only  on  the  ad- 
venture he  has  in  hand, — the  circumstances  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  attend  it,  the  feelings  which  would  naturally  arise  out 
of  it.  He  attaches  himself  to  his  characters  for  their  own  sakes ; 
and  relates  t»:eir  achievments  for  the  mere  pleasure  he  has  in 
telling  them. .  This  method  is  certainly  liable  to  great  disadvan- 
tages ;  but  we  on  the  whole  prefer  it  to  the  obtrusive  artifices  of 
style  shown  in  the  Jerusalem, — wh^re  the  author  seems  never  to 
introduce  any  character  but  as  a  foil  to  some  other, — makes  one 
situation  a  contrast  to  the  preceding,  and  his  whole  poem  a  con- 
tinued antithesis  in  style,  action,  sentiment,  and  imagery.  A 
fierce  is  opposed  to  a  tender,  a  blasphemous  to  a  pious  charac- 
ter. A  lover  kills  his  mistress  in  disguise,  and  a  husband  and 
wife  are  represented  defending  their  lives,  by  a  pretty  ambiguity 
of  situation  and  sentiment,  warding  off  the  blows  which  are  aim- 
ed, not  at  their  own  breasts,  but  at  each  other's.  •  The  same 
love  of  violent  effect  sometimes  produces  grossness  of  character, 
as  in  Armida,  who  is  tricked  out  with  all  the  ostentatious  trap- 
pings of  a  prostitute.  Ta^so  has  more  of  what  is  usually  called 
poetry  than  Ariosto — that  is,  more  tropes  and  ornaments,  and 
a  more  splendid  and  elaborate  diction.  The  latter  is  deficient 
in  all  these: — the  figures  and  comparisons  he  introduces  do  not 
elevate  or  adorn  that  which,  they  are  brought  to  illustrate:  they 
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are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  parallel  cases;  and  his  direct 
description,  simple  and  striking  as  it  uniformly  is,  seems  to 
us  of  a  far  higher  order  of  merit  than  the  ingenious  allusions  of 
his  rival.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  M.  Sismondi,  that 
there  is  a  want  of  sentiment  in  Ariosto,  or  that  he  excels  only  as 
a  painter  of  objects,  or  a  narrator  of  events.  The  instance 
which  he  gives  from  the  story  of  Isabella,  is  an  exception  to  his 
general  power.  The  episodes  of  Herminia,  and  of  Tancred 
and  Clorinda,  in  Tasso,  are  exquisitely  beautiful ;  but  they  do 
not  come  up,  in  romantic  interest  or  real  passion,  to  the  loves  of 
Angelica  and  Medoro.  We  might  instance,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  character  of  Bradamante ; — the  spirited  apostrophe  to 
knighthood,  "  Oh  ancient  knights  of  true  and  noble  heart ;  " — 
that  to  Orlando,  8acripant,  and  the  other  lovers  of  Angelica — or 
the  triumph  of  Medoro — the  whole  progress  of  Orlando*s  pas- 
sion, and  the  still  more  impressive  description  of  his  sudden  re- 
covery from  his  fatal  infatuation,  after  the  restoration  of  his 
senses.  Perhaps  the  finest  thing  in  Tasso  is  the  famous  de- 
scription of  Carthage,  as  the  warriors  pass  by  it  in  the  enchant- 
ed bark.  **  Giace  1'  alta  Cartago,  "  &c.  This  passage,  how- 
ever, belongs  properly  to  the  class  of  lofty  philosophical  elo- 
quence; it  owes  its  impressiveness  to  the  grandeur  of  the  gene- 
ral ideas,  and  not  to  the  force  of  individual  feeling,  or  imme- 
diate passion.  The  speech  of  Satan  to  his  companions  is  saia 
to  have  suggested  the  tone  of  Milton's  character  of  the  Devil. 
But  we  see  nothing  in  common  in  the  fiend  of  the  two  poets. 
TaL«so  describes  his  as  a  mere  deformed  monster.  Milton  was  the 
first  poet  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  pahit  the  devil  without 
horns  and  a  tail ;  to  give  him  personal  beauty  and  intellectual 
grandeur,  with  only  moral  deformity. 

The  life  of  Tasso  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world. 
Its  last  unfortunate  events  are  related  thus  by  our  author. — 

*  Tasso,  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  great,  thought  himself 
sufficiently  their  equal,  to  fall  in  love  with  women  of  rank  ;  and 
found  himself  sufficiently  their  inferior,  to  suffer  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  passion.  His  writings  inform  us,  that  he  was  attached  to 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  Leonora ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  was  al- 
ternately in  love  wiih  Leonora  of  Esce,  sister  to  the  Duke  Alphon- 
so  ;  with  Leonora  of  San  Vitale,  wife  of  Julius  of  Tiena  ;  and  with 

Lucretia  Bendidio,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  princess 

It  is  said,  that  one  day  being  at  court  with  the  Duke  and  the  Prin- 
cess Leonora,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  lady,  that,  in 
a  transport  of  love,  he  approached  her  suddenly,  and  embraced  her 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly.  The  Duke,  turning  coldly  to  his 
courtiers,  said  to  them. — "  What  a  pity  that  so  great  a  man  should 
iiave  gone  mad !  "  and  on  this  pretence,  had  him  confined  in  the  ho$- 
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pital  of  St  Anne,  a  receptacle  for  lunatics  at  Ferrara.  His  confine- 
ment disordered  his  imagination.  His  body  was  enfeebled  by  the  a- 
gitation  of  his  mind  ;  he  believed  himself  by  turns  poisoned,  or  tor- 
mented by  witchcraft ;  he  fancied  that  he  saw  dreadful  apparitions, 
and  passed  whole  rights  in  painful  watchfulness.  He  addressed  let- 
ters of  complaint  to  all  his  friends,  to  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  to  the 
city  of  Bergamo  his  native  place,  to  the  emperor,  to  the  holy  of- 
fice at  Rome,  imploring  their  pity  and  his  liberty.  To  add  to  his 
misfortunes,  his  poem  was  published  without  his  permission,  from  an 
imperfect  copy.  He  remained  confined  in  the  hospital  seven  years; 
during  which,  the  numerous  writings  that  proceeded  from  his  pen, 
could  not  convince  Alphonso  11.  that  he  was  in  his  senses.  The 
princes  of  Italy  in  vain  interposed  for  his  release,  which  the  Duke 
refused  to  grant,  chiefly  to  mortify  his  rivals,  the  Medici.  At  length, 
he  was  released  from  his  captivity  at  the  instance  of  Vincent  de  Gon- 
zago,  Prince  of  Mantua,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  sis- 
ter of  this  nobleman  with  the  unrelenting  Alphonso. ' 

It  was  during  this  melancholy  interval,  that  he  was  seen  by 
Montaigne  in  his  confinement,  who,  after  some  striking  reflec- 
tions on  the  vicissitudes  of  genius,  says, — '  1  rather  envied 
than  pitied  him,  when  I  saw  him  at  Ferrara  in  so  piteous  a 
plight,  that  he  survived  himself;  misacknowledging  both  him- 
self and  his  labours,  which,  unwitting  to  him,  and  even  to  hi& 
face,  have  been  published  both  uncorrected  and  maimed  I  ' — 
Tasso  died  at  Rome  in  1599,  when  he  was  fifty-one  years  old. 
After  the  Jerusalem,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  is  his 
pastoral  poem  of  Aminta,  on  which  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Gua- 
rani  is  considered  by  M.  Sismondi  as  an  improvement.  He 
pubhshed  both  comedies  and  tragedies.  He  composed  a  trage- 
dy, called  11  TorrismondOy  while  in  prison,  and  dedicated  it  to 
fcis  liberator,  the  Prince  of  Mantua.  The  concluding  chorus 
of  this  tragedy  possesses  the  most  profound  pathos ;  and  the 
poet,  in  writing  it,  had  evidently  an  eye  to  his  own  misfortunes 
and  his  glory,  which  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  vanishing  from 
him — '  Like  the  swift  Alpine  torrent,  hke  the  sudden  lightning 
in  the  calm  night,  like  the  passing  wind,  the  melting  vapour,  or 
the  winged  arrow,  so  vanishes  our  fame;  and  all  our  glory  is 
but  a  fading  flower.  What  then  can  we  hope,  or  what  expect 
more  ?  After  triumphs  and  palms,  all  that  remains  for  the  soul, 
is  strife  and  lamentation,  and  regret ;  neither  love  nor  friendship 
can  avail  us  aught,  but  only  tears  and  grief!  * 

We  have  thus  gone  through  M.  Sismondi's  account  of  the 
great  Italian  poets ;  and  should  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  their  more  modern  brethren  of  the  drama,  and  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  writers  in  general :  But  we  cannot  go 
ou  with  this  splendid  catalogue  of  foreigners,  without  feeling 
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jourselves  drawn  to  the  native  glories  of  two  of  our  own  wri- 
ters, who  were  certainly  indebted  in  a  great  decree  to  the  early 
poets  of  Italy,  and  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
school. — We  mean  Chaucer  and  Spenser — who  are  now,  we 
are  afraid,  as  little  known  to  the  ordinary  run  of  English  read- 
ers as  their  tuneful  contemporaries  in  the  South.  To  those  a- 
mong  our  own  countrymen  who  agree  with  M.  Sismondi  in  con- 
sidering the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  the  golden  period  of  English 
poetry,  it  may  afford  some  amusement  at  least  to  accompany  us 
for  a  httle  in  these  antiquarian  researches. 

Though  Spenser  was  much  later  than  Chaucer,  his  obligations 
to  preceding  poets  were  less.  He  has  in  some  measure  borrow- 
ed the  plan  of  his  poem  from  Ariosto ;  but  he  has  engrafted 
upon  it  an  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  an  endless  voluptuousness 
of  sentiment,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  writer. 
— Farther,  Spenser  is  even  more  of  an  inventor  in  the  subject- 
matter.  There  is  a  richness  and  variety  in  his  allegorical  per- 
sonages and  fictions,  which  almost  vies  with  the  splendour  of 
the  ancient  mythology.  If  Ariosto  transports  us  into  the  re- 
gions of  romance,  Spenser's  poetry  is  all  fairy-land.  In  Arios^ 
to,  we  walk  upon  the  ground,  in  a  company,  gay,  fantastic,  and 
adventurous  enough ;  in  Spenser,  we  wander  in  another  world 
among  ideal  beings.  The  poet  takes  and  lays  us  in  the  lap  of 
a  lovelier  nature,  by  the  sound  of  softer  streams,  among  green- 
er hills,  and  fairer  valleys.  He  paints  nature,  not  as  we  find  it, 
but  as  we  expected  to  find  it ;  and  fulfils  the  deluding  promise 
of  our  youth.  He  waves  his  wand  of  enchantment, — and  at 
once  embodies  airy  beings,  and  throws  a  delicious  veil  over  all 
actual  objects.  The  two  worlds  of  reality  and  of  fiction,  seem 
poised  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination.  His  ideas  indeed  seem 
always  more  distinct  than  his  perceptions.  He  is  the  painter  of 
abstractions,  and  describes  them  with  dazzling  minuteness.  In 
the  Mask  of  Cupid,  the  god  of  love  '  claps  on  high  his  colour- 
ed winges  txvaiu; '  and  it  is  said  of  Gluttony  in  the  procession  of 
|;he  Passions, — 

*  In  green  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  clad. ' 

At  times  he  becomes  picturesque  from  his  intense  love  of  beau- 
ty ;  as,  where  he  compares  Prince  Arthur's  crest  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  almond-tree.  The  love  of  beauty,  however,  and  not 
of  truth,  is  the  moving  principle  of  his  mind;  and  his  delineations 
are  guided  by  no  principle  but  the  impulse  of  an  inexhaustible 
imagination.  He  luxuriates  equally  in  scenes  of  Eastern  mag- 
nificence, or  the  still  solitude  of  a  hermit's  cell — in  the  extremes 
of  sensuality  or  refinement.  With  all  this,  he  neither  makes  us 
l^ugh  nor  weep.    The  only  jest  in  his  poem  is  an  allcn^ory.     Bui 
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he  has  been  falsely  charged  with  a  want  of  passion  and  of  strength. 
He  has  both  in  an  immense  degree.  He  has  not  indeed  the  pa- 
thos of  immediate  action  or  suffering,  which  is  the  dramatic  ;  but 
he  has  all  the  pathos  of  sentiment  and  romance, — all  that  belongs 
to  distant  objects  of  terror,  and  uncertain,  imaginary  distress. 
His  strength,  in  like  manner,  is  not  coarse  and  palpable, — but  it 
assumes  the  character  of  vastness  and  sublimity,  seen  through 
the  same  visionary  medium,  and  blended  with  all  the  appalling 
associations  of  preternatural  agency.  We  will  only  refer  to  the 
Cave  of  Mammon,  and  to  the  description  of  Celleno  in  the  Cave 
of  Despair.  The  three  first  books  of  the  Faery  Queen  are  very 
superior  to  the  other.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  Spenser  with 
Shakespeare,  in  point  of  interest.  A  fairer  comparison  would 
be  with  Comus.  There  is  only  one  book  of  this  allegorical  kind 
which  has  more  interest  than  Spenser  (with  scarcely  less  ima- 
gination) ;  and  that  is  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  two  writers  to  be  more  opposite  than 
Spenser  and  Chaucer.  Spenser  delighted  in  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment ; — Chaucer  in  severe  activity  of  mind.  Spenser  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  visionary  of  all  the  poets  ; — Chaucer  the  most  a 
man  of  observation  and  of  the  world.  He  appealed  directly  to 
the  bosoms  and  business  of  men.  He  dealt  only  in  realities;  and, 
relying  through  ut  on  facts  or  common  tradition,  could  always 
produce  his  vouchers  in  nature.  His  sentiment  is  not  the  volun- 
tary indulgence  of  the  poet's  fancy,  but  is  founded  on  the  habi- 
tual prejudices  and  passions  of  the  very  characters  he  introduces. 
His  poetry,  therefore,  is  essentially  picturesque  and  dramatic : 
In  this  he  chiefly  differs  from  Boccacio,  whose  power  was  that 
of  sentiment.  The  pirturesque  and  the  dramatic  in  Chaucer, 
are  in  a  great  measure  the  same  thing;  for  he  only  describes 
external  objects  as  connected  with  character, — as  the  symbols  of 
internal  passion.  The  costume  and  dress  of  the  Canterbury  pil- 
grims,— of  the  knight, — the  'squire, — the  gap-toothed  wife  of 
Bath,  speak  for  themselves.  Again,  the  description  of  the  equi- 
page and  accoutrements  of  the  two  Kings  of  Thrace  and  Inde, 
in  the  Knight's  Tale,  are  as  striking  and  grand,  as  the  others 
are  lively  and  natural.  Plis  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are 
in  the  same  style  of  excellence  ; — their  beauty  consists  in  their 
truth  and  characteristic  propriety.  They  have  a  local  freshness 
about  them,  which  renders  them  almost  tangible ;  which  gives  the 
very  feeling  of  the  air,  the  coldness  or  moisture  of  the  ground. 
In  other  words,  he  describes  inanimate  objects  from  the  effect 
which  they  have  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  and  as  they  have 
a  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  story.  One  of  the  finest  parts 
of  Chaucer  is  of  this  mixed  kind.     It  is  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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Plower  and  the  Leaf,  where  he  describes  the  delight  of  that  young 
beauty,  shrowded  in  her  bower,  and  listening  in  the  morning  of 
the  year  to  the  singing  of  the  nightingale,  while  her  joy  rises 
with  the  rising  song,  and  gushes  out  afresh  at  every  pause,  and 
is  borne  along  with  the  full  tide  of  pleasure,  and  still  increases, 
and  repeats,  and  prolongs  itself,  and  knows  no  ebb.  The  cool- 
ness of  the  arbour, — its  retirement, — the  early  time  of  the  day, 
— the  sudden  starting  up  of  the  birds  in  the  neighbouring  bush- 
es— the  eager  delight  with  which  they  devour  and  rend  the  open- 
ing buds  and  fiawer?,  are  expressed  with  a  truth  and  feeling, 
which  make  the  whole  seem  like  the  recv^llection  of  an  actual 
scene.  Whoever  compares  this  bo-iutiful  and  simple  passage 
with  Rousseau's  description  of  the  Elisee  in  the  New  Eloise,  will 
he  able  to  see  the  difference  between  good  writiii<i  and  fine  writ- 
ing, or  between  the  actual  appearances  of  nature,  and  die  pro- 
gress of  the  feelings  they  excite  in  us,  and  a  parcel  of  words, 
images  and  sentiments  thrown  together  without  meaning  or  co- 
herence. We  do  not  say  this  from  any  feeling  of  (hsrespect  to 
Rousseau,  for  whom  we  have  a  great  affection;  but  his  imagina- 
tion was  not  that  of  the  poet  or  the  painter.  Severity  and  bold- 
ness are  the  characteristics  of  the  natural  style ;  the  artificial  is 
equally  servile  and  ostentatious.  Nature,  after  all,  is  the  soul 
of  art  :~and  there  is  a  strength  in  the  imagination  which  re- 
poses immediately  on  nature,  which  nothing  else  can  supply.  It 
was  this  trust  in  nature,  and  reliance  on  his  subject,  which  en- 
abled Chaucer  to  describe  the  grief  and  patience  of  Griseida, — 
the  faith  of  Constance, — and  the  heroic  perseverance  of  the  lit- 
tle child,  who,  going  to  school  through  the  streets  of  Jewry, 

*  Oh,  Alma  redeniptoris  mater,  loudly  sung, ' 
and  who,  after  his  death,  still  trium.phed  in  his  song.  Chau- 
cer has  more  of  this  deep,  internal,  sustained  sentiment  than  any 
other  writer,  except  Boccacio,  to  whom  Chaucer  owed  much,^ 
though  he  did  not  owe  all  to  him :  for  he  writes  just  as  well 
where  he  did  not  borrow  from  that  quarter,  as  where  he  did ; 
as  in  the  characters  of  the  Pilgrims, — the  Wife  of  Bath's  Pro- 
logue,— the  'Squire's  Tale,  and  in  innumerable  others.  The 
poetry  of  Chaucer  has  a  religious  sanctity  about  it,  connected 
with  the  manners  of  the  age.  It  has  all  the  spirit  of  tnaityrdom ! 
In  looking  back  to  the  chef-cTceu'vres  of  former  times,  we  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  little  progress  which  has 
been  made  since  in  poetry,  and  the  arts  of  imitation  in  ge; serai. 
But  this,  perhaps,  is  a  foolish  woiider,  Nothing  is  more  con- 
trary to  fact,  than  the  supposition,  th^t  in  whai  we  understand 
by  the  fine  arts,  as  painting  and  .poetr} ,  relative  periection  is 
the  result  of  repeated  success  j  and  that,  what  has  been  once 
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well  done,  constantly  leads  to  something  better.  Wliat  is  me- 
chanical, reducible  to  rule,  or  capable  of  demonstration,  is  indeed 
pro<Tre<isive,  and  adn.its  of  grradual  improvt  ment:  bat  that  which 
is  not  mechanical  or  definite,  but  depends  on, taste,  genius, 
and  ffflin^,  very  so(^n  becomes  stationary  or  retrograde,  after 
a  certain  period,  and  loses  more  than  it  gains  by  trarisfusiion. 
The  contrary  opinion  is  indeed  a  common  error,  which  has 
grown  up,  like  many  others,  from  transferring  an  analogy  of 
one  kind  to  something  quite  different,  without  thinking  of  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  things,  or  attending  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  results.  For  most  persons,  finding  what  won- 
derful advances  have  been  made  in  biblical  criticism,  in  che- 
mistry, in  mechanics,  in  geometry,  astronomy.  &c.  i.  e.  in 
things  depending  on  inquiry  and  experiment,  or  on  absolute 
demonstration,  have  been  led  hastily  to  conclude,  that  there 
was  a  general  tendency  in  the  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  to 
improve  by  repetition,  and,  in  all  arts  and  institutions,  to  grow 
perfect  and  mature  by  time.  We  look  back  upon  the  theologi- 
cal creed  of  our  ancestors,  and  their  discoveries  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, wiih  a  smile  of  pity  :  Science,  and  the  arts  connected 
with  it,  have  all  had  their  infancy,  their  youth  and  manhood, 
and  seem  to  have  in  them  no  principle  of  limitation  or  decay  ; 
and,  inquiring  no  farther,  we  infer,  in  the  intoxication  of  our 
pride,  and  the  height  of  our  self-congratulation,  that  the  same 
progress  has  been  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  in  all 
other  things  which  are  the  work  of  man.  The  fact,  however, 
stares  us  so  plainly  in  the  face,  that  one  would  think  the  small- 
est reflection  must  suggest  the  truth,  and  overturn  our  sanguine 
theories.  The  greatest  poets,  the  ablest  orators,  the  best  paint- 
ers, and  the  finest  sculptors  that  the  world  ever  saw,  appear- 
ed soon  after  the  first  birth  of  these  arts,  and  lived  in  a  state 
of  society  which  was  in  other  respects  rude  and  barbarous. 
Those  arts  which  depend  on  individual  genius  and  incommuni- 
cable power,  have  almost  always  leaped  at  once  from  infancy  to 
manhood — from  the  first  rude  dawn  of  invention  to  thr ir  meri- 
dian height  and  dazzling  lustre,  «nd  have,  in  general,  declined 
ever  after.  This  is  the  peculiar  distinction  and  privilege  of  sci- 
ence and  of  art ; — of  the  one,  never  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
perfection  at  all;  and  of  the  other,  to  arrive  at  it  almost  at  once. 
Homer,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Dante  and  Ariosto, 
(Milton  alone  was  of  a  later  period,  and  not  the  worse  for  it), 
— Raphael,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  Cervantes  and 
Boccacio — all  lived  near  the  beginning  of  their  arts — perfected, 
and  all  but  created  them.  These  giant  sons  of  genius  stand  in- 
deed upon  the  earth  ;  but  they  tower  above  their  fellows ;,  and 
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the  long  line  of  their  successors  does  not  interpose  any  object  to 
obstruct  their  view,  or  lessen  their  brightness.  In  strength  and 
stature,  they  are  unrivalled  ;  in  grace  and  beauty,  they  have  ne- 
ver been  surpassed.  In  after-ages  and  more  refined  periods  (as 
they  are  called),  great  men  have  arisen  one  by  one,  as  it  were 
by  throes  and  at  intervals  ;  though,  in  general,  the  best  of 
these  cultivated  and  artificial  minds  were  of  an  inferior  order; 
as  Tasso  and  Pope  among  poets,  (iuido  and  Poussin  among 
painters.  But  in  the  earher  stages  of  the  arts,  when  t!ie  first 
mechanical  difficulties  had  been  got  over,  and  the  language  ac- 
quired, they  rose  by  clusters  and  in  constelJatious — never  so  to 
rise  again. 

The  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  are  conversant  with  the 
world  of  thought  within  us,  and  with  the  world  of  sense 
without  us — with  what  we  know  and  see  and  feel  intimately* 
They  flow  from  the  living  shrine  of  our  own  breasts,  and  are 
kindled  at  the  living  lamp  of  Nature :  But  the  pulse  of  the  pas- 
sions assuredly  beat  as  high — the  depths  pnd  soundings  of  the 
human  heart  were  as  well  understood,  three  thousand  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  as  they  are  at  present.  The  face  of  nature, 
«nd  *  the  human  face  divine,  '  shone  as  bright  then,  as  they 
have  ever  done  since.  But  it  is  their  light,  reflected  by  true  ge- 
nius on  art,  which  marks  out  the  path  before  it,  and  sheds  a 
glory  round  the  Muses'  feet,  like  that  which 

■*■  circled  Una's  angel  face, 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place.  * 


Art.  III.  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  French  in  Spain,  By 
M.  De  Rocca,  Officer  of  Hussars,  and  Knight  of  the  Ordci 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.     Murray,  London.     1815. 

'T^HE  greater  part  of  those  who  arc  habitually  occupied  in  the 
-■-  discussion  of  public  affiiirs,  unfortunately  regard  the  most 
important  events  merely  as  topics  of  transitory  interest,  which 
attract  notice  only  as  long  as  they  excite  passion  ;  and  are  after- 
wards consigned  to  oblivion,  with  an  apathy  little  suited  to  the 
zeal  with  which  they  were  formerly  agitated.  Hence  it  is,  that 
men  so  rarely  form  a  sober  and  dispassionate  judgment  on  the 
business  of  their  own  times,  on  which  alone  it  is  of  importance 
that  they  should  judge  rightly.  On  these  most  momentous  sub- 
jects, their  minds  are  predisposed  for  deception  by  the  violence 
of  their  passions;  and  they  can  hardly  ever  look  at  the  transac- 
tions before  them  but  through  a  deceiving  mediuni,  by  which 
facts  are  distorted  and  principles  disguised,  and  the  fountain 
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of  knowledge  thus  poisoned  at  its  source.  The  future  historian^ 
from  the  eminence  which  he  has  attained,  may,  indeed,  see  par- 
tially through  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  passion,  which  over- 
hang the  history  of  past  ages.  But  those  who  are  contempora- 
ry with  the  events,  are  generally  deep  sunk  in  the  delusion  j  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  compelled  to  act  upon  the  impres- 
sions they  have  received,  and  are  only  made  sensible  of  their  er- 
ror by  the  fatal  experience  of  its  effects.  The  diligent  study  of 
liistory  seems  the  best  antidote  to  those  deceptions, — as  we  may 
there  see,  unfolded  for  our  instruction,  a  regular  series  of  events, 
which  we  may  examine  at  leisure,  and  without  passion  ;  and  by 
thus  reasoning  on  matters  on  which  there  is  less  scope  for  preju- 
dice, the  mind  naturally  acquirers  habits  of  more  accurate  inves- 
tigation, and  a  store  of  general  knowledge,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the' happiest  effect,  to  illustrate  the  events  of  its  own 
times. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  under  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  an  interesting  portion  of  recent  history,  we  have  se- 
lected the  present  performance,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French  armies,  and  a  general  vipw 
of  the  causes  which,  notwithstanding  a  continued  series  of  re- 
verses, still  gave  energy  to  the  Spanish  cause.  The  author,  M, 
de  Rocca,  had  a  command  in  a  regiment  of  French  hussars, 
and  a  place  in  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  entered  Spain  in 
the  year  1808,  along  with  the  troops  sent  to  reinforce  the  French 
armies,  which  were  at  that  time  encamped  on  the  Ebro,  under 
the  command  of  Joseph  ;  and,  except  during  a  short  interval  in 
the  year  1809,  when  he  was  sent  against  the  English  at  Wal- 
cheren,  he  continued  in  Spain  until  the  summer  of  IS  10,  when 
he  was  severely  wounded,  in  an  encounter  with  a  party  of  Spa- 
nish guerillas.  He  relates  chiefly  what  came  under  his  own  per- 
sonal notice;  and  as  he  seems  to  be  an  acute  and  discriminating 
observer,  his  remarks,  which  are  always  lively,  are  frequently 
judicious  and  striking.  In  his  account  of  the  campaign,  he  cer- 
tainly maintains  a  tone  of  great  impartiality;  praising  or  blaming 
indifferently  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  two  contending  ar- 
mies ;  while  his  narrative  of  military  events  is  enlivened  with 
some  interesting  sketches  of  Spanish  manners,  and  with  an  a- 
musing  account  of  his  own  personal  adventures.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  his  performance,  after  we  have  made  one  general  ob- 
servation on  the  nature  and  object  of  the  war  to  which  it  re- 
lates. 

The  objects  of  war  are  frequently  of  very  little  importance  to 
the  body  of  the  people — and,  after  a  certain  time,  they  generally 
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discover  tliifs,  and  begin  to  grudcre  the  sacrifices  it  requires. 
Where  it  originates  manifestly  in  the  personal  prejudice  or 
pride  of  the  sovereign,  thoufjh  fhey  will  exuhin  the  triumphs 
of  their  countrymen,  they  will  not  voluntarily  incur  any  serious 
inconvenience  to  promote  its  sticcess.  They  will  irenerally  re- 
main neuter  in  the  contest,  which  will  conseqa*nitly  be  decided 
exclusively  by  that  small  proportion  of  the  population  who  are 
soldiers  by  profession. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  several  of  the  contests  carried  on  be- 
tween Austria  and  France.  The  pride  of  the  Austrian  mo* 
narch  was  piqued  at  his  Idss  of  territory  ;  and  he  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  taking  arms,  that  he  might  retrieve  his  ho- 
nour, and  recover  his  dominions.  But  these  considerations  had 
no  weight  with  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  the  contest 
was  accordingly  decided  by  the  first  great  battle  betv^een  the 
Austrian  and  French  armies.  When  victory  declared  for  the 
latter,  no  effort  was  made  by  the  population  of  Austria  to  avert 
the  impending  invasion  of  their  country,  nor  even  to  harass  the 
enemy  by  irregular  hostilities.  But  if  the  projects  of  a  foreign 
power  are  directed  against  the  happiness  of  the  people  at  large^ 
the  result  is  of  a  very  different  description.  It  then  becomes 
their  interest  to  sacrifice  all  private  considerations  j  and  where 
their  exertions  are  called  forth  by  an  energetic  goveriimeiit,  it 
is  seldom  that  they  are  found  wanting  to  the  public  cau  e.  The 
war  waged  by  Great  Britain  against  her  American  colonies^ 
was  a  project  of  pure  and  undisguised  tyranny,  and  obviously 
at  variance  with  the  happiness  of  that  great  population.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  govern  by  the  mere  terror  of  the  bayonet ;  and 
the  resistarxe  of  the  American  people  corresponded  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  objects  for  which  they  fought,  to  their  hatred 
of  tyranny,  and  to  their  love  of  liberty.  The  war  waged  in 
1793  by  the  combined  Kings  of  Europe  against  the  people 
of  France,  was,  in  like  manner,  adverse  to  all  their  views  of 
social  happiness.  The  old  government  of  France  had  just  been 
overthrown,  with  a  long  train  of  corruptions  and  abuses,  which 
time  and  the  powerful  patronage  of  authority  had  rendered  in- 
veterate. The  people,  long  oppressed  by  the  odious  privileges^ 
and  illiberal  distinctions  of  a  corrupt  aiistocracy,  which  were 
interwoven  with  all  their  institutions  and  even  with  their  do- 
mestic manners,  were  rejoicing  in  their  emancif)ation  from  bon- 
dage, when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  allied  powers 
to  reimpose  upon  them  the  yoke  which  they  had  just  shaken  off. 
They  flew  to  arms  ;  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  country 
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corresponded  entirely  with  their  dread  of  the  evils  with  which 
they  were  menaced. 

in  process  of  time,  however,  France,  triumphant  over  all 
her  enemies,  became  oppressor  in  her  turn.  Her  victorious 
armies  were  made  subservient  to  a  system  of  policy  incompatible 
with  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  other  states.  Oppression 
produced  irritation  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  gave  rise  to  suc- 
cessful resistance.  Russia  rather  chose  to  sacrifice  her  capital, 
than  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  France ;  and  by  this  determined 
policv,  she  for  ever  crushed  the  hopes  of  her  invaders.  In  Spain, 
too,  the  tyranny  of  France  provoked  a  suitable  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. The  projects  of  Bonaparte,  in  regard  to  that  country, 
were  Utterly  at  variance  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  His  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  a  French 
sovereign,  was  opposed  by  every  principle  of  national  antipathy 
and  pride ;  while  his  internal  reforms,  which  were  chiefly  direct- 
ed against  monasteries  and  the  dominion  of  the  clergy,  gave 
a  still  greater  shock  to  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  an  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  people.  The  revolution  in  the  domes- 
tic manners  and  habits  of  a  whole  people,  which  Napoleon  was 
attempting  to  accomplish  at  once,  and  by  the  sword,  could  only 
have  taken  place  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  under  the  mild 
sway  of  a  just  and  enlightened  government.  His  project  was 
therefore  equally  impolitic  and  unjust ;  and  was  well  calculated 
to  call  forth  an  unanimous  and  determined  spirit  of  resistance. 

But  although  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  the  public  cause  must 
always  be  of  admirable  use  in  the  defence  of  a  country,  it  is 
only  through  the  medium  of  a  regular  army  that  it  will  be 
found  to  operate  effectually  against  an  invadirg  enemy — be- 
causip  a  regular  army,  where  it  is  successful,  repels  the  invader 
from  the  frontier,  and  prevents  him  from  troubling  the  repose  of 
the  country  ;  and  where  it  is  supported  by  an  enthusiastic  peo- 
ple, who  voluntarily  rush  into  the  field  to  recruit  its  wasted 
ranks,  must  soon  overwhelm  an  army  which  fights  merely  for 
conquest.  By  the  destruction  of  the  regular  army,  the  country 
is  left  open  to  the  conqueror,  who  penetrates  at  all  points,  and 
crushes  resistance  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  Where  the  in- 
habitants are  united,  indeed,  in  their  hatred  of  the  invader^ 
and  in  their  determination  to  assert  their  independence,  he  will 
only  possess  the  ground  on  which  his  army  stands  j  and  he  wilt 
be  annoyed  by  the  irregular  and  incessant  hostility  of  an  exas- 
perated people.  But  in  these  circumstances  the  ultimate  deliver- 
ance of  the  country  must  always  be  extremely  doubtful ;  as  the 
invading  army,  hy  seizing  upon  the  strorghpklsj  and  'stationing 
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garrisons  in  tlie  fortified  towns,  may  gradually  circumscribe  the 
means  of  resistance,  and  thus  in  time  overcome  the  persever- 
ance of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  invasion  of  America  by  Great 
Britain,  the  struggle  never  degenerated  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vaded country  into  a  mere  system  of  irregular  annoyance.  The 
Airierican  army,  though  frequently  overthrown,  was  never  entirely 
dispersed.  It  always  remained  united  in  the  field,  and  formed  a  /' 
rallying  point  for  such  as  were  disposed  to  unite  for  the  common 
defence ;  and  it  was  by  its  exertions,  assisted  by  French  troops, 
that  the  contest  was  happily  brought  to  a  close.  In  the  invasion 
of  Polarid  by  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Polish  armies  were 
overthi'owri  and  dispersed — the  capital  was  captured  ; — and  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  left  to  the  fury  of  a  merciless  conqueror, 
had  no  resource  but  in  submission.  In  the  invasion  of  France 
in  1793,  the  army  of  the  country,  though  frequently  defeated, 
always  maintained  itself  in  the  field  ;  and  being  powerfully  re- 
cruited by  the  energy  of  the  government,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
people,  the  enemy  was  quickly  repelled  from  the  frontier.  The 
last  invasion  of  Russia  by  France  presents  a  case  of  successful 
defence  against  a  preponderating  military  force.  But  the  safety 
of  the  country  was  purchased  by  the  devastation  of  some  of  its 
finest  provinces,  and  by  the  destruction  of  its  capital,  which  a 
more  powerful  army  and  a  more  energetic  system  of  defence 
might  possibly  have  saved.  In  the  recent  invasion  of  Spain,  the 
armies  assembled  for  its  defence  were  quickly  overthrown ;  but 
after  their  complete  dispersion,  the  resistance  of  the  pebple  con- 
tinued with  unabated  vigour ;  and  M.  de  Rocca,  in  this  instruc- 
tive publication,  has  explained  to  us  very  satisfactorily  the  rea- 
sons of  this  persevering  resistance,  and  the  circumstances  which 
gave  them  such  advantages  in  the  irregular  annoyance  of  their 
victorious  adversaries. 

In  Germany,  M.  de  Rocca  observes,  the  different  sovereigns 
were  accustomed  to  rely  for  the  defence  of  the  country  on  the 
perfection  of  its  military  institutions ;  and  with  this  view,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  their  subjects  a  frivolous  and 
minute  obedience,  without  reflecting,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
by  thus  converting  their  government  into  a  species  of  miUtary 
police,  they  weakened  the  energy  of  the  national  character,  the 
only  sure  guarantee  of  national  independence.  When  a  German 
province  was  overrun  by  a  French  army,  the  people,  never  ac-« 
customed  to  exercise  their  own  free  will,  were  quite  passive  un- 
til they  received  the  commands  of  their  seignorial  lordSj  whose 
authority  being  necessarily  subordinate  to  that  of  the  conqueror^ 
Was  extremely  useful  in  securing  the  subjection  of  the  invaded 
country*  Germany  also,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  aflbfd$ 
'  E  2 
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no  facilities  for  the  irreciilar  resistance  of  an  armed  people. 
There  are  few  desert  and  mountainous  districts  to  which  the 
inhabitants  may  fly  from  the  pursuits  of  a  conquering  enemy  ; 
so  that  a  small  body  of  troops  may  retain  a  large  province  in 
obedience,  and  may  thus  always  secure  the  subsistence  of  the 
main  army. 

The  state  of  Spain  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  the  French, 
was  essentially  different  from  that  of  Germany.  The  govern- 
ment, though  absolute  in  its  forms,  resembled  in  no  respect  the 
military  constitutions  of  the  German  states.  It  was  feeble,  in- 
deed, and  corrupt ;  but  the  people  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of 
practical  freedom  : — and  the  institutions  of  religion  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priests,  while  they  were  frequently  employed  in 
aid  of  the  executive  power,  formed  at  the  same  time  a  perpetual 
counterpoise  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  na- 
tional character,  in  short,  was  in  its  full  vigour.  Every  Spaniard 
regarded  the  public  cause  as  his  own  private  quarrel ;  and  the 
general  zeal  was  still  further  heightened  by  the  exhortations  of 
the  priests,  who  hated  the  French  both  from  patriotism  and 
from  interest,  being  well  aware  that  their  success  would  be  ulti- 
mately fatal  to  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  church.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  moral  causes  which  favoured  the  efforts  of  the 
Spaniards,  M.  de  Rocca  enumerates  the  following  circumstances 
connected  with  the  physical  state  of  the  country. 

*  The  high  and  barren  mountains  which  surround  and  intersect 
Spain,  were  peopled  by  warlike  tribes,  always  armed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smuggling,  and  accustomed  to  baffle  the  regular  troops  of 
their  own  country,  which  were  frequently  sent  in  pursuit  of  them. 
The  untamed  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula;  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  which  admits  of  living  in  the  open  air  almost  all 
the  year,  and  thus  to  abandon  one's  dwelling  upon  occasion ;  the 
inaccessible  retreats  of  the  inland  mountains ;  the  sea,  which  washes 
such  extensive  shores ;  all  the  great  circumstances  arising  from  the 
national  character,  the  climate,  and  local  situation,  could  not  fail  of 
procuring  for  the  Spaniards  numberless  facilities  for  escaping  from 
the  oppression  of  their  conquerors,  and  for  multiplying  their  own 
forces,  whether  by  transporting  them  rapidly  to  those  points  on 
which  the  French  were  weak,  or  in  securing  their  escape  from  pur- 
suit. '     p.  11,  12. 

The  regular  force  collected  for  the  defence  of  Spain,  extend- 
ed in  a  line  across  the  country,  from  Tudela  nearly  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Asturias;  and  such  was  the  confidence  inspired  by  re- 
cent success,  that  the  Spanish  generals,  never  doubting  of  vic- 
tory, made  all  their  dispositions  with  a  view  to  surround  the  in- 
vading army.  They  formed  their  troops  into  extended  and 
proportionally  feeble  lines,  whieh  b'eing  assailed  by  the  solid 
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masses  of  the  enemy,  were  easily  penetrated ;  and  all  concert  be- 
ing thus  destroyed  between  the  different  corps,  they  were  succes- 
sively attacked  and  overthrown.  The  army  of  the  centre  and 
left,  under  General  Blake,  fled  towards  the  mountains  of  Astu- 
rias,  and  the  right  under  Castanos  took  the  direction  of  Madrid. 
The  French  pursued  by  forced  marches  ;  and  found  both  the 
country  and  the  towns  through  which  they  advanced,  entirely 
deserted.  Burgos  was  abandoned  to  pillage;  and,  at  night, 
when  M.  de  Rocca  entered  the  town,  it  resounded  on  all  sides 
with  the  confused  noise  and  bustle  of  the  soldiers,  who  run  a- 
bout  in  all  directions  seeking  for  provisions  and  utensils  of  cook- 
ery in  the  deserted  dwellings,  and  carrying  with  them  the  enor- 
mous torches  which  they  had  found  in  the  neighbouring  con- 
vents. At  some  distance,  in  a  part  of  the  town  less  frequented, 
were  heard  the  stifled  and  mournful  cries  of  the  aged  and 
the  sick,  who,  not  being  able  to  fly,  had  taken  refuge  in  one 
of  the  churches,  where  they  were  crowded  together  in  great 
numbers.  In  ascending  the  river,  many  of  the  townsmen  and 
the  peasantry  were  discovered  on  its  banks,  concealed  behind 
the  heights,  or  among  the  precipices  of  the  opposite  shore, 
raising  their  heads  from  time  to  time  above  the  brushwood,  to 
see  if  the  troops  were  passed.  Some  of  the  flank  companies 
met  a  company  of  nuns  who  had  quitted  Burgos  the  evening 
before  the  battle.  They  had  wandered  as  tar  as  their  wearied 
limbs  could  carry  them,  and  were  concealed  among  the  wood  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river.  When  the  French  cavalry  approach- 
ed, they  were  on  their  knees  close  to  each  other,  their  heads 
hanging  down,  and  enveloped  in  their  cloaks.  One  of  theui, 
who  seemed  to  have  preserved  more  calmness  than.ihe  rest, 
stood  before  her  companions;  and,  as  she  touched  the  tjeads  of 
her  rosary,  repeatedly  pronounced  to  the  soldiers  who  passed 
nearest,  as  if  to  implore  their  protection,  '  Boo  jour,  Messieurs 
Frangois,  * — the  only  words  which  she  appeared  to  know  of  the 
French  language.  These  poor  nuns,  M.  de  liocca  informs  us, 
were  left  in  peace. 

A  deep  impression  seems  to  have  been  made  throughout  the 
French  army,  by  the  spectacle  of  solitude  which  the  countiy 
through  which  they  advanced  every  where  presented.  The  in- 
habitants invariably  left  the  towns,  carrying  with  them  to  the 
mountains  all  their  most  valuable  eflects,  so  that  the  desolation 
which  generally  follows  the  track  of  victorious  armies,  seemed 
invariably  to  have  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops. 
The  following  passage,  which  is  in  our  author's  usual  style  of 
lively  description,  conveys  a  striking  picture  of  the  deserted 
state  of  the  country. 
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*  In  approaching  the  deserted  towns  and  villages  of  Castile,  we  no 
longer  saw  those  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  constantly  rising  through 
the  air,  form  a  second  atmosphere  over  inhabited  and  populous  cities. 
Instead  of  living  sounds  and  continual  rumours,  we  heard  nothing 
within  the  circles  of  their  walls  but  the  passing  bells,  which  our  ar- 
rival could  not  suspend;  or  the  croaking  of  the  ravens  hovering  round 
the  high  belfreys.  The  houses,  now  empty,  served  only  to  re-echo 
tardily  and  discordantly  the  deep  sounds  of  the  drum,  or  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  trumpet. 

*  Lodgings  were  quickly  distributed  ;  every  regiment  occupied  a 
ward,  every  company  a  street,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town  ;  a 
very  short  time  after  our  entry,  the  soldiers  were  established  in  their 
new  dwellings,  as  if  they  had  come  to  found  a  colony.  This  warlike 
and  transitory  population  gave  new  names  to  the  places  it  occupied 
— they  talked  of  the  Dragoon-ward ;  Such  a  companij'^s  street ;  Our 
general*  s  house  ;  The  main-guard  square,  or  Parade  •place. — Often  on 
the  walls  of  a  convent  might  be  read,  written  with  charcoal,  Bar- 
racks of  such  a  battalion.  From  the  cell  of  a  deserted  cloister,  hung 
a  sign  with  a  French  inscription,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  first 
cooks  in  Paris ;  he  was  a  victualler,  who  had  hastened  to  set  up  his 
ambulatory  tavern  in  that  spot. 

*  When  the  army  arrived  late  at  night  in  the  place  where  it  was  to 
rest,  it  was  impossible  to  distribute  the  quarters  with  regularity,  and 
we  lodged  militarily/,  that  is  to  say,  promiscuously,  and  without  ob- 
serving any  ordtr,  wherever  we  could  find  room.  As  soon  as  the 
main  guard  was  posted,  at  a  concerted  signal  the  soldiers  left  the 
ranks,  and  precipitated  themselves  all  together  tumultuously,  like 
a  torrent,  through  the  city;  and,  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  army, 
shrieks  were  still  heard,  and  the  noise  of  doors  broken  open  with 
hatchets  or  great  stones.  Some  of  the  grenadiers  found  out  a  me- 
thod, as  quick  as  efficacious,  to  force  such  doors  as  obstinately  re- 
sisted ;  they  fired  point  blank  into  the  keyholes  of  the  locks,  and 
thus  rendered  vain  the  precautions  of  the  inhabitants,  who  always 
carefully  locked  up  their  houses  before  they  fled,  at  our  approach, 
to  the  mountains. '     p.  32 — 34. 

The  farther  the  French  advanced  into  the  country,  they  re- 
ceived the  stronger  proofs  of  the  rooted  hatred  with  which  all 
classes  were  animated  against  them.  Religion,  patriotism,  and 
the  desire  of  revenge,  lent  their  united  aid  to  influence  popular 
zeal,  and  to  arm  every  hand  against  the  common  foe.  The 
Spaniards  equally  disregarded  the  rules  of  discipline  and  the 
laws  of  war.  They  abandoned  their  columns  on  the  least  re- 
verse, and  they  seldom  kept  faith  with  their  enemies  :  their  sole 
desire  was  to  retaliate  upon  them,  in  every  possible  way,  the  evils 
which  they  had  brought  upon  their  native  country.  Our  au- 
thor relates  various  facts  to  show  the  exasperated  state  of  th^ 
public  feelipg  throughout  Spain.     Amor.g  others,  he  states,  that 
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one  of  the  insurgent  peasants  of  Arragon  being  taken  prisoner' 
by  the  skirmishers,  was  liberated  by  the  humanity  of  the  French 
commanding  officer.  No  sooner  was  he  left  to  himself  than  he 
loaded  his  musket,  and,  turning  instantly  to  the  French  ranks, 
fired  at  his  deliverer,  whom  the  ball,  however,  happily  miss- 
ed. Being  apprehended,  and  believing  that  he  was  to  be  in- 
stantly shot,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  praving  to  God  and  to 
the  V^irgin ;  and  in  that  posture,  witii  all  the  proud  defiance 
of  a  martyr  in  his  country's  cause,  prepared  to  meet  his  fate. 
The  continual  interruption  of  the  French  communications— the 
persevejing  attacks  made  on  their  convoys  and  military  posts, 
afforded  another  siriking  proof  of  the  inveterate  bostility  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  one  occasion,  our  author  was  enlarged  to  car- 
ry despatches  from  General  LasalJe,  who  was  in  advance  at  Ta- 
lavera,  to  Marsh al  Lefevrr,  who  sent  him  to  the  imperial  <]uar- 
ters  near  Madrid.  Having  procured  a  -requisition  mule  and 
a  guide,  he  set  forward  in  a  dark  night,  wlien,  after  they  were 
a  league  on  the  road,  the  guide  feH,  and  instantly  disappeared  ; 
his  mule,  at  the  same  time,  returning  at  a  gailop  to  the  village 
from  which  it  set  out.  M.  de  liocca  dismounted,  but  found  no 
traces  of  his  guide;  and  his  mule  having  lost  its  companion, 
remained  immoveable,  alike  insensible  either  to  blows  or  curses. 
He  was  not  aware  at  that  time,  that  every  Spanish  mule  is  pro- 
vided with  a  proper  name,  and  that  the  only  way  of  pushing 
them  on,  is  by  cajoling  them  in  Spanish  with  such  expressions  as 
— '  Goon,  Mule;  get  on.  Captain;  get  on,  Arragonese;'  &c. 
Having  alighted  to  tighten  the  girth  of  his  wooden  saddle,  the 
irritated  mule  contrived  to  give  him  a  kick  in  the  breast,  which 
knocked  him  down,  and  immediately  galloped  off.  The  unhap- 
py envoy  contrived,  however,  to  proceed  to  the  next  military 
station,  where  he  was  provided  with  a  horse,  with  which  he  ar- 
rived at  a  village  in  which  there  was  no  French  garrison.  He 
was  admitted  by  the  postmaster,  who  awoke  a  post-boy,  and  di- 
rected him  to  saddle  an  old  horse  which  could  scarcely  stand,  his 
fore  legs  were  so  crooked.     *  1  began  to  threaten  the  post-master, 

*  (M.  de  Rocca  observes),  and,  as  I  raised  my  voice,  pointed  to 

*  the  horse  I  wanted.     The  old  man  was  not  to  be  alarmed.     He 

*  took  me  by  the  hand  with  a  tranquillity  which  instantly  disarm- 

*  ed  my  rage;  and  making  signs  to  me  to  make  no  noise,  he  show- 

*  ed  me  thirty  or  forty  peasants  asleep  upon  the  straw  at  the  o- 

*  ther  end  of  the  stable.     I  took  his  advice,  and  mounted  the 

*  best  horse  without  saying  another  word  ;  astonished  at  the  va- 

*  rious  sentiments  indicated  by  this  simple  trait,  and  full  of  re- 
:*  flections  on  the  innumerable  difficulties  which  the  hatred  of 

*  the  Spaniards  already  opposed  to  us,  even  in  the  midst  of  our 

*  victories. ' 
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Jn  returninsf  from  the  inperial  quarters,  between  Aranjuez 
•RTid  Toledo,  M.  De  Rocca  was  shocked  on  observin<T  the  road 
gtrewed  at  every  step  with  the  mutilated  bodies  of  Frenchmen, 
assassinated  durincr  the  few  previous  days,  and  with  bloody  frag- 
ments of  clothing  scattered  in  different  parts.  The  traces,  still 
recent  in  the  dust,  indicated  the  strugj^le  that  some  of  those  nii- 
ferable  creatures  had  made,  and  the  lon^  tortures  they  had  suf- 
fered before  they  expired.  They  had  been  attacked  by  the 
peasantry  who  had  deserted  the  villages,  and  who,  from  the  ha- 
bits of  a  wandering  and  solitary  life,  had  acquired  great  ferocity 
of  manners. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  force,  the  French  armies 
were  hurried  forward,  in  a  series  of  rapid  marches^  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  consternation  arising  from  their  first  successes, 
and  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  defeated  army  from  conccntrat- 
)n<T  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  Our  author  advanced  with 
Marshall  Ney's  corps  on  Guadalaxara  and  Madrid  ;  at  the  for- 
yner  of  which  places  he  arrived  on  the  ^d  December.  His 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  campaign  always  contains  some 
amusing  anecdotes  relative  to  his  own  personal  adventures.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  those  few  judicious  persons  who  have 
the  address  not  to  tire  others  when  they  are  talking  of  them- 
selves. The  story  of  his  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  Thoulouse 
dancing-master — his  frequent  and  profound  obeisances  in  dif- 
ferent postures  when  he  saw  he  could  not  escape,  accompanied 
with  repeated  salutations  of  '  Monsieur,  j'ai  I'hcmneur  de  vous 
*  saluer;  Mf-nsieur,  je  suis  votre  trts  humble  serviteur, ' — and 
the  simplicity  with  which  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  put  on 
the  pillory  for  fifteen  days,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  serve  in 
the  regiment  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  whirh,  he  added,  was  more 
unsuitable  than  could  be  well  imagined  to  his  pacific  disposition, 
— is  told  in  an  admirable  strain  of  humour  and  irony.  The 
following  passage  exhibits  a  lively  piciure  of  the  interior  econo- 
my of  a  camp,  and  of  the  domestic  habits  (if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves)  of  the  soldier.  ' 

*  The  forced  marches  of  our  army  often  continued  till  late  at 
night;  and  in  passing  the  squadrons  we  frequently  heard  Italians-, 
Germans  or  FrenchrriCn,  singing  their  national  airs  to  lull  their  fa- 
tigue, or,  in  this  distant  and  hostile  land,  to  recal  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  their  absent  country. 

*  The  army  stopped  very  late  at  night  near  deserted  towns  or 
villages;  and,  on  rur  arrival,  we  generally  found  ourselves  in  ahsrlute 
want  of  evf  ry  thing.  But  the  soldiers  soon  dispersed  on  all  sides  to 
forage  ;  and,  in  less  than  an  hrnr,  they  coilecied,  at  the  bivouac,  all 
Ihat  yet  remained  in  the  neighbcuiing  villages. 

li... 
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*  Around  large  fires,  lighted  at  intervals,  all  the  implements  of 
military  cookery  were  seen.  Here  they  were  busy  constructing  in 
haste,  barracks  of  plank  cf  vered  with  leaves  for  want  of  straw  ;  there 
they  were  erecting  tents,  by  stretching  across  four  stakes  such  pieces 
of  stuff  as  had  been  found  in  the  deserted  houses.  The  ground  was 
strewed  up  and  down  with  the  skins  of  the  sheep  just  slain,  guitars, 
pitchers,  bladders  of  wine,  the  cowls  of  monks,  clothes  of  every  form 
and  colour  ;  here  the  cavalry  under  arms  were  sleeping  by  the  side 
of  their  horses ;  farther  on,  a  few  of  the  infantry,  dressed  in  women's 
clothes,  were  dancing  grotesquely  among  piles  of  arms  to  the  sound 
of  discordant  music. 

*  The  moment  the  army  departed,  the  peasants  descended  from 
the  neighbouring  heights,  and  started  up  on  every  hand,  as  if  out  of 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  from  their  hiding-places.  They  hastened 
back  to  their  dwellings.  Our  soldiers  could  neither  go  off  the  roads, 
nor  lag  behind  the  columns,  without  exposing  themselves  to  being 
assasj-inated  by  the  peasants  of  the  mountains  ;  and  we  dared  not, 
as  in  Germany,  place  detached  patroles,  or  send  our  sick  by  them- 
selves to  the  hospitals.  The  foot  soldiers,  who  could  no  hnger bear 
the  march,  followed  their  divisions  on  asses  ;  they  held  their  long 
muskets  in  their  left  hands,  and  in  their  right  their  bayonets,  which 
they  used  as  goads.  These  pacific  animals,  like  the  untamed  Nu- 
midian  steeds  of  former  times,  had  neither  bridles  nor  saddles.* 
p.  50—52. 

On  the  2d  December  the  Emperor  Napoleon  arrived  on  the 
heights  of  Madrid,  when  a  new  and  unexpected  scene  presented 
itself,  which  marked,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  this  extraordinary  war.  In  place  of  the  order  observed 
in  regular  fortified  places,  where  events  are  previously  calculat- 
ed, and  in  some  degree  foreseen, — in  place  of  that  silence  which 
is  only  interrupted  by  the  prolonged  and  watchful  calls  of  the 
different  sentinels, — the  bclis  of  600  churches  were  heard  ring»- 
ing  in  Madrid  in  continued  peals,  accompanied  from  time  to 
time  by  the  piercing  cries  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
the  deep  rolling  noiise  of  the  drum.  The  hasty  fortifications 
which  had  been  constructed,  were,  of  course,  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting so  large  a  place ;  and  the  French  soon  made  themselves 
masters  of  such  positions  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  reduce 
the  town  to  ashes.  Anxious,  however,  to  avoid  this  extremity, 
Bonaparte  had  the  address  to  procure  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  capital ;  and  his  troops  accordingly  entered  Madrid  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  populace.  Here  the  regiment  to  which 
M.  de  Rocca  belonged  was  reviewed  by  the  Emperor,  who  came 
upon  iheir  ground  at  lull  gallop,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  de 
l^Jeufchatel,  and  b}  five  or  six  aidts-de-camp,  who  could  scarcely 
follow  him  in  his  rapid  course.     Having  demanded  a  list  of  the 
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officers  and  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  he  spoke 
to  them  with  extreme  familiarity.  He  then,  in  his  usual  hur- 
ried way,  put  two  or  three  questions  to  the  general  of  bri- 
gade, who  having  begun  a  long  answer,  he  turned  his  horse, 
and  without  waiting  the  end  of  it,  departed  in  the  same  rapid 
manner  in  which  he  arrived. 

After  the  review,  M.  de  Rocca's  regiment  entered  Madrid. 
A  mournful  silence  had  now  succeeded  to  the  tumultuous  agita- 
tions which  prevailed  the  evening  before.  The  streets  were  de- 
serted ;  and  the  shops,  which  had  been  shut  during  the  siege, 
were  not  reopened.  The  water-carriers  alone,  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, still  perambulated  the  streets,  calling  out  as  usual,  in  the 
drawling  nasal  accent  which  they  bring  trom  the  mountains  of 
Gallicia,  *  Quien  quiere  agua  ?  Who  wants  water  ?  *  In  ad- 
vancing into  the  centre  of  the  town,  several  groups  of  inhabi- 
tants were  seen,  wrapt  up  in  long  mantles,  whose  downcast  and 
dejected  looks  sufficiently  expressed  how  deeply  they  felt  the 
humiliation  of  their  country.  Such  was  their  national  pride, 
that  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  Spanish  troops 
could  have  been  vanquished  by  those  who  were  not  Spanish ; 
snd  observing  some  of  the  French  hussars  mounted  upon  horses 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  war,  they  appeared  to  be  suddenly 
roused  from  their  reverie,  remarking  to  each  other,  *  this  horse 
is  Spanish  ; '  as  if  this  single  circumstance  sufficiently  accounted 
for  the  enemy's  success.  Our  author  remained  about  a  month 
in  Madrid,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  animated  descrip- 
tion. 

*  One  is  astonished,  on  entering  Madrid  by  the  gate  of  Toledo  and 
the  place  of  Cevada,  where  the  niarket  is  held  early  in  the  morning, 
at  the  tumultuous  concourse  of  people  from  the  country  and  the  pro- 
vinces, diversely  clothed,  going,  coming,  arriving  and  departing. 
Here  a  Castilian  gathers  up  the  ample  folds  of  his  cloak  with  the 
dignity  of  a  Roman  senator  wrapped  in  his  toga.  There  a  drover 
from  La  Mancha,  with  a  long  goad  in  his  hand,  and  clad  in  a  kelt  of 
hide,  which  also  resembles  the  ancient  form  of  the  tunic  worn  by 
the  Roman  and  Gothic  warriors.  Farther  on  are  seen  men  whose 
hair  is  bound  with  long  silken  fillets,  and  others  wearing  a  sort  of 
short  brown  vest,  chequered  with  blue  and  red,  which  reminds  one 
of  the  Moresco  garb.  The  men  who  wear  this  habit  come  from  An- 
dalusia; they  are  distinguished  by  their  black  lively  eyes,  their  ex- 
pressive and  animated  looks,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  utterance, 
Women  sitting  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  in  the  public  places, 
are  occupied  preparing  food  for  this  passing  crowd,  whose  homes  are 
pot  in  Madrid. 

*  One  sees  long  strings  of  mules  laden  with  skins  of  wine  or  of 
.4iil,  or  droves  of  asses  led  by  a  single  man,  who  talks  to  them  uii? 
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ceasingly.  One  also  meets  carriages  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  mules, 
ornamented  with  little  bells,  driven  with  surprising  address  by  one 
coachman,  either  on  the  trot,  or  galloping,  without  reins,  and  by 
means  of  his  voice  only,  using  the  wildest  cries.  One  long  sharp 
whistle  serves  to  stop  all  the  mules  at  the  same  moment.  By  their 
slender  legs,  their  tall  stature,  their  proudly  raised  heads,  one  would 
take  them  for  teams  of  stags  or  elks.  The  vociferations  of  the 
drivers  and  the  muleteers,  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells,  which  is 
unceasing,  the  various  vesture  of  the  men,  the  superabundance  of 
southern  activity,  manifested  by  expressive  gestures  or  shouts  in  a 
sonorous  language  of  which  we  were  ignorant,  manners  so  different 
from  our  own,  all  contributed  to  make  the  appearance  of  the  capital 
of  Spain  strange  to  men  coming  from  the  north,  where  all  goes  on 
so  silently.  We  were  so  much  the  more  struck  with  it,  as  Madrid 
was  the  first  great  town  we  had  found  peopled  since  our  entry  into 
Spain. 

'  At  the  hour  of  the  siesta,  especially  in  summer,  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  all  these  noises  were  suspended  ;  the  whole  city  was  a- 
sleep  ;  and  the  streets  only  reechoed  to  the  trampling  of  the  horses 
of  our  corps  of  cavalry,  going  their  rounds,  or  the  drum  of  a  soli» 
tary  detachment  mounting  guard.  ThisLSiime  French  drum  had  beat- 
en the  march  and  the  charge  in  Alexandria,  in  Cairo,  in  Rome, 
and  in  almost  every  town  in  Europe,  from  Konigsberg  to  Madrid, 
where  we  then  were. '     p.  71 — 75. 

The  expedition  which  the  British  government  had  been  pre- 
paring during  the  summer  for  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniard?, 
consisting  of  about  13,000  men,  under  General  Sir  David  Baird, 
who  were  disembarked  at  Corunna,  and  2l,0()0  under  the  or- 
ders of  General  Moore,  who  advanced  from  Lisbon,  entered 
Spain  about  the  middle  of  October.  These  two  corps,  after 
uniting  at  Salamanca  and  ValJadulid,  were  to  proceed  to  Bur- 
gos, in  order  to  reinforce  the  centre  and  left  of  the  Spanish 
army ;  but  on  learning  that  the  campaign  was  already  decided 
by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  that  army,  and  that  the  French 
were  advancing  with  a  commanding  force.  Sir  John  Moore 
retired,  and  concentrated  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Sala- 
manca. In  the  mean  time,  it  was  announced  at  the  Imperial 
quarters,  that  the  British  intended  to  attack  Marshal  Souk's 
corps  at  Sahagun,  consisting  of  15,000  men.  Bonaparte  immcf 
diately  proceeded  wiih  his  guards  and  Marshal  iNey's  corps,  to 
cut  off  their  retreat,  when  Sir  John  Moore,  informed  of  this 
movement,  rapidly  retired  ;  and,  alter  a  disastrous  march,  was 
finally  compelled  to  re-embark  at  Corunna,  after  repelling  a  des- 
perate attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  remarks  of  M.  de  Rocca  on  this  ill-fated  expedition,  c- 
yince  afspirit  of  extreme  moderation  and  candour.    Me  cxpres- 
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ses  his  wonder,  ibat  Sir  John  Moore  did  not  rather  retreat  upon 
Lisbon  than  Coruuna,  and  also  that  he  should  have  advanced 
to  attack  Scult's  corps  at  Sahagun ;  as  that  General,  if  he  had 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  fight,  could  have  instantly  retreated, 
leavinir  Sir  John  Moore  to  be  attacked  by  the  immense  force 
which  was  rapidly  nccumulatinj^  around  him.  The  truth  is,  that 
Sir  John  Mooie  was  placed  in  an  extremely  critical  and  painful 
situation.  He  was  sent  to  the  peninsula,  to  perform  impossibi- 
lities ; — for  the  i^atisfaction  of  the  people  of  England.  The  force 
which  he  was  directed  to  assist,  was  beaten  and  dispersed  before 
his  arrival.  The  battle  with  the  regular  army  was  over.  It  had 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  saw  clearly,  that 
in  advancing,  he  could  only  participate  in  the  destruction  of 
his  allies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  sud- 
den retreat,  in  discouraging  the  adherents  of  the  Spanish  cause. 
He  was  liarasseri  by  the  British  envoy  at  Madrid,  whose  direc- 
tions were  issued  to  him  with  all  the  presumption  of  official  au- 
thority; and  thus  perplexed  by  opposite  considerations,  his  mili- 
tary movements  appear  to  have  lost  for  a  time  somewhat  of  that 
cons^istency  and  decision,  which  forms  the  grand  characteristic 
of  modern  v/ar.  M.  do  Rocca  suggests,  that  he  should  have 
retreated  rather  to  Lisbon  than  to  Corunna ;  and  such  appears 
accordingly  to  have  been  his  first  intention.  But  he  was  be- 
trayed by  the  incorrrect  information  of  his  triends  into  a  series 
of  movements,  which  rerdered  his  retreat  in  that  diiection  im- 
practicable; and  he  was  therefore  forced  to  embrace  the  only 
method  of  escape  left,  by  retreating  on  Corunna. 

M.  de  Rocca's  regiment  set  out  on  the  'A6.  of  January,  to  re- 
join the  first  corps  of  the  army  which  was  at  Cuenca;  and  the 
country,  through  which  they  marched,  presented  a  dreadful 
image  of  misery  and  slaughter.  They  afterwards  crossed  the 
country  of  Don  Quixote,  and  in  entering  Del  Tcbi  so,  the  fol- 
lowing singular  scene  of  jocularity  took  place  between  the  sol- 
diers and   the  inhabitants      ♦  As  soon  as  the  French  soldiers, 

*  (our  author  observes)  saw  a  woman  at  a  window,  they  cried 

•  out  laughii  gly,  *  There's  Dulcinea  I '     This  gaiety  tranquiliz- 

*  ed  the  inhabitantt-.     For,  frouj  flying  as  usual  at  the  first  sight 

*  of  our  advanced  posts,  they  crowded  to  see  us  pass ;  witti- 
^  cisms  upon  Dulcinea  and  Don  Quixotte  became  a  point  of  u- 

•  nion  between  our  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Toboso;  and 
^  the  French  being  well  received,  treated  their  hosts  in  return 

•  with  civility. '  M.  de  Rocca  remained  with  his  regiment,  for 
^more  than  a  month,  in  La  Mancha;  and  he  gives  the  following 
kccotmt  of  the  manner  of  lite  which  he  and  his  companions 
in  arms  were  accustomed  to  lead. 
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*  Whether  in  houses,  or  bivouacked  in  the  fields,  we  led  the  same 
sort  of  life ;  either  goinji  from  house  to  house,  or  from  our  own  fire 
in  the  open  air  to  that  of  a  comrade.  In  either  situation,  we  passed 
the  long  nii^hts  in  drinking,  and  talking  over  the  present  events  of 
the  war,  or  our  past  campaigns.  Sometimes  a  horse,  tormented 
by  the  chilliness  of  the  dews,  ju'^t  btfore  diy-break.  would  tear  wp 
the  picket  to  which  he  was  fastened,  and  co  ne  gently  and  put  his 
head  close  to  the  fire  to  warm  himself,  as  if  he  was  conscious  of  be- 
ing an  old  servant,  and  wished  to  remind  us  that  he  also  had  been 
present  in  the  battle. '     p.  Ill,  112. 

After  observing,  that  this  simple  yet  agitated  life,  had  its 
charms  as  well  as  its  miseries — that  detachments  were  seen  de- 
parting or  returning  at  every  hour  of  the  day  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  in  Spain — that  when  they  received  orders  to  be  ready 
to  mount,  it  might  be  for  France,  Germany,  or  the  furthest  ex- 
tremities of  Europe,  or  only  for  a  short  ride,  M.  de  Rocca  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  terms. 

*  When  the  cannon  roared  at  a  distance,  announcing  an  approach- 
ing attack,  on  any  point  of  the  enemy's  line  ;  when  the  different 
corps  were  hurrying  into  action,  brothers  and  friends  serving  in  se- 
veral divisions  recognized  each  other,  and  stopped  to  embrace,  and 
had  a  hasty  farewell ;  their  arms  clashed,  their  plumes  crossed  each 
other,  and  they  returned  instantly  to  their  ranks. 

*  The  habit  of  danger  made  us  look  upon  death  as  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances  of  life  ;  we  pitied  our  comrades  when  wound- 
ed ;  but  when  once  they  had  ceased  to  live,  tlie  indifference  which 
was  shown  them,  amounted  almost  to  irony.. 

*  When  the  soldiers,  passing  by,  recognized  one  of  their  com- 
panions stretched  among  the  dead,  they  just  said,  '*  He  is  no 
longer  in  want  of  any  thing.  He  will  never  abuse  his  horse  again. 
He  has  got  drunk  for  the  last  time,  "  or  something  similar,  which 
only  marked  in  the  speaker  a  stoical  contempt  of  existence :  Such 
were  the  only  funeral  orations  pronounced  in  honour  of  those  who 
fell  in  our  battles.'     p.  113,  114. 

The  various  troops  of  which  the  French  army  vras  composed, 
differed  extremely,  according  to  M.  de  Rocca,  in  their  manners 
and  habits.  The  foot  soldiers  having  only  to  think  of  them- 
selves and  their  muskets,  were  selfish,  great  talkers,  and  great 
sleepers.  They  were  frequently  merciless  in  battle,  irflicting  on 
others  the  evils  which  they  themselves  were  liable  to  suffer. 
Sometimes  they  were  insolent  to  their  officers ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  their  greatest  fatigues,  a  bon-mot  put  them  in  good  humour, 
and  brought  them  over  to  the  laugher's  side.  The  following  is 
the  character  drawn  by  de  Rocca  of  the  cavalry. 

*  The  hussars  and  chasseurs  were  generally  accused  of  being  plun- 
derers, and  prodigal,  loving  drink,  and  fancying  every  thing  fair 
while  in  presence  of  the  enemy.    Accustomed,  ane  may  almost  say. 
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to  sleep"  wit1l  an  open  eye,  to  have  an  ear  always  awake  to  the  soiind 
of  the  trumpet,  to  reconnoitre  far  in  advance  during  a  march,  to 
trace  the  ambuscades  of  the  enemy,  to  observe  the  shghtest  traces 
of  their  marches,  to  examine  defiles,  and  to  scan  the  plains  with  eagle 
sight,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  acquired  superior  intelligence  and 
habits  of  independence.  Nevertheless,  they  were  always  silent  and 
submissive  in  presence  of  their  officers,  for  fear  of  being  dismounted. 
For  ever  smoking,  to  pass  away  his  time,  the  light-horseman,  under 
his  large  cloak,  braved,  in  every  country,  the  rigour  of  the  seasons. 
The  rider  and  his  horse,  accustomed  to  live  together,  contracted  a 
character  of  resemblance.  The  rider  derived  animation  from  his 
horse,  and  the  horse  from  his  rider.  When  a  hussar,  not  quite  so- 
ber, pressed  his  horse  to  speed,  in  ravines  or  among  precipices,  the 
horse  assumed  the  empire  which  reason  might  before  have  given  to 
the  man;  he  restrained  his  spirit,  redoubled  his  caution,  avoided 
danger,  and  always  returned,  after  a  few  turnings,  to  take  his  own 
aind  his  master's  place  in  the  ranks.  Sometimes  also,  during  a  march, 
the  horse  would  gently  slacken  his  pace,  or  lean  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  to  keep  his  intoxicated  and  sleeping  master  in  the  saddle  ;  and 
when  the  involuntary  sleep  was  over,  and  the  hussar  saw  his  horse 
panting  with  fatigue,  he  would  weep,  and  swear  never  to  drink' more. 
For  several  days  he  would  march  On  foot,  and  would  go  w^ithout  his 
own  bread  to  feed  his  companion. 

*  When  a  carabine  shot,  from  the  videttes,  gave  the  alarm  in  a 
camp  of  light  cavalry,  every  horse  was  saddled  in  an  instant,  and  the 
French  horsemen  were  seen  on  every  side  leaping  over  the  fires  of  the 
bivouac,  the  hedge's,  the  ditches,  and,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
flying  to  the  [-lace  of  rendezvous,  to  repel  the  rirst  attack  of  the 
enemy.  The  trumpeter's  horse  alone  remained  impassive  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult ;  but  the  moment  his  master  had  ceased  to  blow,  he 
pawed  the  ground  with  impatience,  and  hastened  to  join  his  com- 
rades.'    p.  115 — 118. 

M.  de  Rcccji  quitted  La  Mancha  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary 1810,  and  joined  the  army  under  Marshal  Victor,  which 
was  encamped  <n\  the  Tagus,  and  which  was  opposed  to  the  Spa- 
nish army  of  Estremadura,  under  the  command  of  General 
Cuesta.  Having  crossed  that  river,  the  Spaniards  retired  to- 
wards the  Guaciiaiia,  which  they  passed,  and  awaited  the  French 
who  were  advancing  to  attack  them  in  the  plains  of  Medellin. 
Here  they  were  completely  overthrown ;  and  our  author,  who 
was  present,  describes  with  great  force  and  effect  the  various  vi- 
cissitudes of  this  interesting  battle. 

But,  notwithstanding  those  boasted  victories,  the  general  spi- 
rit of  resistance  throughout  the  country  was  daily  gaining 
ground  ;  and  that  portion  of  the  invading  force  which,  under 
Marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  was  engaged  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country,  in  Gallicia,  in  rortugal,  and  in  the  A»- 
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turias,  was  sustaining  continual  losses,  without  gaining  any 
corresponding  advantage.  The  French  armies,  when  concentrat- 
ed on  any  one  point,  were  powerful  and  irresistible  ;  but  theiif 
extension  over  so  vast  a  space,  while  it  necessarily  weakened  them, 
exposed  them  also  to  suffer  more  severely  from  the  effects  of  ir- 
regular war.  In  Gallicia,  Marshal  Ney  tried  in  vain  to  enforce 
the  submission  of  the  inhabitants.  Measures  of  severity  only 
added  to  the  general  irritation,  and  increased  the  number  of 
his  active  enemies.  The  peasantry  were  all  in  arms,  and  fre- 
quently annihilated  squadrons  and  entire  battalions  in  the  course 
of  a  night.  The  French  troops,  when  they  were  opposed  in 
regular  battle,  were  always  victorious.  But  their  successes  never 
relieved  them  from  the  clouds  of  armed  mountaineers  who  con- 
tinually hung  upon  their  march,  and  who  always  retreated  froia 
any  close  encounter,  to  rocks  and  difficult  positions  among  the 
mountains,  from  which  they  never  ceased  to  fire,  even  in  flying. 

*  It  sometimes  required  (observes  our  author)  entire  battalions  to 
'  carry  an  order  from  one  battalion  to  another  distant  one.     The 

*  soldiers,  wounded,  sick  or  fatigued,  who  remained  behind  the 

*  French  columns,  were  immediately  murdered.     Every  victory 

*  produced  only  a  new  conflict.     Victories  had  become  useless, 

*  by  the  persevering  and  invincible  character  of  the  Spaniards  ; 

*  and  the  French  armies  were  consuming  themselves,  for  want 

*  of  repose,  in  continual  fatigues,  nightly  watchmgs,  and  an- 

*  xieties, ' 

In  Portugal  Marshal  Soult  had  made  some  progress,  and  had, 
as  usual,  beaten  the  armies  of  the  country,  wherever  he  met 
them.  But  he  was  enveloped  by  a  host  of  irregular  militia  that 
watched  his  movements,  intercepted  his  convoys,  and  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  different  garrisons  which  he  had  left  behind, 
to  secure  his  communication  with  Spain.  The  Portuguese  re- 
gular army  was  supposed  to  amount  to  12,000  men;  the  mili- 
tia to  70,000,  and  an  English  army  had  landed  in  Portugfal, 
which,  in  April  1810,  was  estimated  at  22,000  men.  Assailed 
by  these  various  enemies,  the  French  General  was  compelled  to 
escape  from  Portugal,  through  the  defjes  of  the  mountains, 
with  the  loss  of  one  third  of  his  force,  and  all  his  heavy  artillery 
and  baggage. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  when  a 
combined  movement  of  the  whole  force  of  the  country,  consist- 
ing of  English,  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  was  planned  by  Lord 
Wellington,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  French  from  Ma- 
drid. With  this  view,  the  British  army,  consisting  of  about 
25,000  combatants,  having  effected  a  junction  with  the  Spanish 
army  of  General  Cuesta,  amounting,  according  to  our  auihor's 
estimate,  to  33,000  men,  advanced  to  Talavcrai  while  another 
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army  ftf  about  18,000  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Venegas,  proceeded  from  La  Mancha,  by  Acuna,  to  Aran- 
juez.  An  advanced  ^uard,  composed  of  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards, under  the  command  of  Sir  R.  Wilson,  had  also  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Escalon^i,  to  cooperate  with  General  Vene^as,  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of  Madrid,  by  the  aid  of  the 
inhabitants. 

To  counteract  these  movements.  Marshal  Victor  retired  to 
Toledo,  behind  the  Guadarama,  where,  beinjr  joined  by  Sebas- 
tiani*>i  corps,  and  the  troops  which  Joseph  brought  from  Madrid, 
the  French  army,  amounting  to  4<7,000  men,  took  the  road  to 
Talavera.  Of  the  memorable  battle  fought  at  this  place,  M.  de 
Rocca's  work  contains  a  most  interesting  account,  distinguish- 
ed, as  usual,  for  its  clearness  and  impartiality.  The  French,  it 
is  well  known,  were  repulsed  in  all  their  attacks,  which  were  re- 
peated and  desperate,  on  the  position  of  the  allies,  by  the  valour 
chiefly  of  the  British  troops.  M.  de  Rocca  imputes  their  want 
of  success  to  bad  dispositions,  of  which  he  gives  apparently  a  fair 
and  natural  account.  Both  armies  remained  on  the  field  of  battle : 
But  the  day  after,  the  French  retired  ;  and,  on  the  3d,  the  com- 
bined English  and  Spanish  armies  fell  back  to  Oropesa,  from 
which  plare  they  were  compelled  rapidly  to  retreat,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  Marshals  Ney,  Soult,  and  Mortier,  who  threatened  to 
cut  off  their  communication  with  the  bridge  of  Alnaraz.  In  the 
course  of  the  month  of  August,  the  British  army  re-entered  Por- 
tugal, and  the  other  corps  were  also  compelled  necessarily  to  re- 
lire  from  the  capital. 

Respecting  this  expedition,  M.  de  Rocca  remarks,  that  it  was 
equally  hazardous  with  the  previous  one  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  might  have  been  Tata!  to  the  combined  armies,  if  the  united 
corps  of  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier,  had  arrived  one  day  sooner 
on  the  Tagus.  The  result  plairsiy  proved,  that  no  army  had  yet 
been  formed  in  Portugal  or  Spain,  fit  to  contend  in  regular  bat- 
tle with  the  invading  army ;  and  that  their  only  safe  plan  of  de- 
fence was,  therefore,  still  to  attack  the  French  armies,  when  they 
were  dispersed  and  weakened,  by  every  method  of  irregular  an- 
noyance ;  and  thus  gradually  to  rear  an  armed  population,  from 
which  an  effective  regular  army  might  in  time  be  drawn.  It  may 
be  added,  indeed,  that  even  after  the  memorable  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, when  the  national  defence  was  in  a  much  more  organized 
state,  the  combined  armies,  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Spain, 
were  still  compelled  to  retire  precipitately  from  Burgos,  by  the 
rapid  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force  j  nor  was  it  until  the! 
French  armies  in  the  Peninsula  were  weakened  by  the  drain  of 
the  Russian  campaign,  that  they  were  finally  beaten  by  the  allied 
forces  in  the  great  game  of  regular  war. 
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The  concentration  of  the  French  force  which  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  advance  of  the  British  and  Spa- 
niards upon  Madrid,  gave  full  scope  to  the  spirit  of  popular  re- 
sistance in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  hostility  of  the  peo- 
ple was  now  orgam'zed  into  a  regular  system  ;  and  the  different 
French  armies  suffered  a  most  severe  blockade  from  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  armed  inhabitants.  They  were  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  corps  of  partisans  and  guerillas.  The  wrecks  of  the 
regular  armies  reassembling  under  some  favourite  leader,  grew 
into  formidable  bands,  and  were  soon  joined  by  the  inhabitants 
both  of  the  mountain  and  of  the  plain.  Priests,  husbandmen^ 
students,  shepherds,  became  active  and  enterprising  chiefs.  They 
possessed  indeed  no  military  authority,  nor  had  they  any  per- 
manent body  of  troops,  but  erected  each,  and  without  concert, 
a  rallying  standard,  under  which  the  inhabitants  agreed  to  fight 
the  battle  of  the  country. 

The  sentiment  of  hatred  which  prevailed  against  the  French, 
had  at  last  given  a  sort  of  unity  to  the  scattered  efforts  of  the 
people  ;  and  to  the  former  system  of  warfare,  by  regular  battles, 
now  succeeded  a  war  in  detail — a  species  of  organized  disorder 
admirably  suited  to  the  fierce  character  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  to  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed.  It 
was  in  vain  that  their  invaders  fortified  posts  in  different  parts 
for  the  security  of  their  small  detachments,  or  they  organized 
moveable  columns  to  scour  the  country.  The  inhabitants  still 
remained  unsubdued  :  and  the  account  which  M»  de  Rocca  gives 
of  two  expeditions,  the  one  in  pursuit  of  the  corps  under  the  Mar- 
quis de  Porliere,  and  the  other  in  pursuit  of  the  partisan  Mina^ 
who  kept  Pampeluna  under  a  continual  blockade,  shows  how  fear- 
fully the  French  regular  troops  were  overmatched  in  this  mode  of* 
warfare,  by  the  activity  and  local  knowledge  of  the  native  bands. 
At  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  guerillas  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains; and  being  pursued  thither,  the  French  troops  soon  lost  all 
traces  of  them.  They  were  deceived  by  false  inforination  ;  misled 
by  treacherous  guides  ;  and  when  they  at  last  came  within  sight 
of  their  enemies,  they  found  them  encamped  on  craggy  heights, 
from"  which  they  assailed  their  pursuers  with  a  continued  fire  of 
musquetry,  accompanied  with  every  species  of  contumely  and 
abuse.  The  occurrences  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  thh 
pursuit,  afford  to  our  author  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his» 
talents  for  powerful  and  I'omantic  descrij)tion. 

The  French,  advancing  through  difficult  roads  and  deep  snows, 
arrived  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  small  town  of  Soto, 
when  they  were  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  thirty  or  forty  muskets 
from  peasants  who  had  lain  in  ambush.     The  town  of  Soto  U 
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situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  crossed  by  a  torrent. 
Beyond  the  town  is  a  very  steep  mountain,  with  a  winding  road 
on  its  side  ;  and  it  was  by  this  road  that  the  guerillas  were  now 
seen  retreating  by  the  French  troops.     *  The  magistrates  of  the 

*  Junta  of  Soto'  (M.  de  Rocca  observes),  *  and  a  number  of 

*  priests  in  long  black  cloaks,  marched  first.     They  had  nearly 

*  attained  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  They  were  followed  by 
'  the  treasure  and  baggage,  upon  mules  tied  behind  one  another 

*  in  files  ;  then  came  the  soldiers  in  uniform,  and  a  number  of 

*  peasants  armed  with  fowling  piece?,  marching  without  any  or- 

*  der,  and  a  cri>wd  of  inhabira  its  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  hasten- 

*  ing  out  of  the  town  pellmell  with  the  guerillas.     The  agita- 

*  tion  of  so  great  a  number  of  men,  pressing  by  different  paths 
*•  tovvan^s  the  tops  of  the  heiahrs,  offered  the  most  picturesque 
'  appearance  to  the  eye.'  The  Spaniards  were  alarmed  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  French  ;  but  when  they  discovered  that  it  wasJ 
only  an  outpost,  they  recovered  their  presence  of  mind,  and 
immediately  made  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  re-echo  with 
their  pi'olonged  and  guttural  cries.  They  then  dispersed  among 
the  rocks,  pointing  their  muskets  on  every  side  at  their  pur- 
suers, and  exclaiming,  with  a  thonsand  curses,  *  Come,  if  you 

*  dare,  and  look  a  Httle  closer  at  the  brigands,  *  the  name  which 
they  knew  the  French  soldiers  gave  them,  from  their  disorderly 
manner  of  fighting-v  Night  coming  on,  the  French  entered  So- 
to ;  and  after  wasting  the  three  subsequent  days  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  they  returned  to  Logronio,  from 
whence  they  had  set  out.  The  pursuit  of  general  Mina,  which 
was  undertaken  about  the  same  time,  turned  out  equally  fruit- 
less. 

M.  de  Rocca  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  join  his  regiment 
in  Andalusia;  and  gives  a  very  pleasing  description  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Im- 
mediately on  crossing  the  chain  of  mountains  which  separates 
Andalusia  from  the  other  provinces  of  Spain,  the  difference 
of  climate  is  sensibly  felt ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  country 
which  the  traveller  discovers  before  him,  forms  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  sterility  of  the  mountains  through  which  he  has 
passed.  At  the  time  De  Rocca  crossed  the  Sierra  Morena,  the 
peasantry  were  engaged  in  the  olive  harvest ;  and  the  country 
had,  towards  the  end  of  winter,  that  cheerful  and  animated 
aspect  which  more  northern  districts  only  assume  during  the 
time  of  harvest  or  the  vintage.  The  road  lay  through  lonjr 
plantations  of  olives,  under  whose  protecting  shade  vines  ana 
corn  were  alternately  growing.  The  fields  are  generally  sur- 
joundcd  by  hedges  of  aloes,  whose  leaves  are  as  pointed  as  Ian* 
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ces,  and  whose  slender  stems  shoot  up  to  the  height  of  trees. 
Behind  the  dwelling-houses,  thick  orchards  of  orange  trees  were 
generally  planted  ;  and  on  the  uncultivated  ground  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivulets,  the  white  laurel  and  the  oleander  were  in  flow- 
er, A  few  old  palm  trees  are  still  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the 
curates,  who  preserve  them  for  the  sake  of  distributing  theii^ 
branches  on  palm  Sunday.  The  bread  of  Andalusia  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  whitest  and  most  exquisite  in  the  world  j  and 
the  olives  grow  to  a  most  extraordinary  siz3.  The  sky  is  so  se- 
rene and  pure,  thai  the  inhabitants,  during  the  summer,  and 
even  during  the  winter,  frequently  pass  the  whole  night  un- 
der the  virandas.  In  every  part  of  the  country  the  traces  of 
Moorish  manners  still  remain  ;  and  it  is  this  singular  mixture 
of  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  ICast  with  those  of  Christianity, 
that  particularly  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Spain  from  th>jse  of  other  European  countries.  The  town 
houses  are  almost  all  built  after  the  Moorish  fashion,  having  in 
the  middle  a  large  court  paved  with  flig-stones,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  basin,  shaded  by  the  cypress  and  lemon  tree,  from 
which  fountains  continually  arise  to  refresh  the  air.  Orange 
trees,  bearing  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  during  the  whole  year, 
are  spread  over  the  walls.  '  Tiie  different  apartments'  (M. 
de  Rocca  observes)     '  communicate  with   each   other  by  the 

*  court;  and  there  is  commonly  an  interior  gate  on  the  same 

*  side,   with  the  door  opening  to  the  street.     In  the  ancient 

*  palaces  of  the  Moorish  kings  and  nobles,   such  as  the  Ai- 

*  hambra  of  Grenada,  the  courts  are  ornamented  with  colon- 

*  nades  or  porticoes,  whose  narrow  and  numerous  arches  are 

*  supported   by    very   tall  slender  columns.      Ordinary   houses 

*  have  a  single  and  very  plain   interior  court,  with  a  cistern, 

*  shaded  by  a  large  citron  tree  in  one  corner.     A  sort  of  pitcher 

*  or  jar  in  which  water  is  put  to  cool,  usually  hangs  near  the 

*  door,  or  wherever  there  is  a  current  of  air.     These  pitch- 

*  ers  are  called  alcarazas ;   and  their  name,  which  is  Arabic, 

*  indicates  that  they  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors.' 
M.  de  Rocca  mentions  various  other  points  of  resemblancei 

between  the  manners  of  Andalusia  and  those  of  Arabia.  The 
Andalusians,  like  the  Arabians,  rear  numerous  ilocks,  which,' 
during  the  winter,  they  feed  on  the  plains,  and,  in  summer, 
send  to  graze  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  1'heir  horses  are 
of  Arabian  origin ;  and  the  distinctions  paid  in  Arabia  to  pure 
and  noble  blood,  prevail  ^\^o  in  Spain.  The  Andalusian  horse 
is  of  a  generous  nature.  He  is  spirited  and  gentle — pleased  and 
iinimated  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet — sensible  of  caresses,  and 
extremely  docile ;  so  that  though  he  is  overcome  with  fatiguej 
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he  seems  to  recover  new  strength  from  encouraorement  and  flat- 
tery, and  makes  exertions  from  emulation  which  blows  could 
never  have  extorted  from  him.  Travelling  throughout  Spain  is 
mostly  performed  on  horseback  ;  and,  in  many  provinces,  goods 
are  still  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The  streets  of 
the  old  towns  are  of  Moorish  building,  and  are  not  made  for 
carriages,  being  narrow  and  winding,  and  the  successive  storeys 
jutting  out  the  farther  the  higher  they  rise.  The  inns  in  An- 
dalusia, and  generally  throughout  Spain,  are  mere  caravan- 
seras,  which  afford  no  other  accommodation  but  lodging,  and 
room  for  horses  and  mules.  Travellers  carry  along  with  them 
their  own  provisions ;  and  they  generally  sleep  upon  their 
horse-cloths.  The  country  women  sit,  after  the  Moorish  fa- 
shion, upon  circular  mats  of  reeds;  and  in  some  convents, 
where  ancient  customs  are  transmitted  without  any  alteration, 
the  nuns  sit  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks,  without  knowing 
that  they  derive  this  fashion  from  the  enemies  of  their  faith. 
The  mavtilla^  a  sort  of  large  woollen  veil  worn  by  the  lower 
class  of  people  in  Andalusia,  and  which  conceals  their  whole 
figure  except  their  eyes,  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  large 
scarf  in  which  the  Eastern  women  wrap  themselves  when  they 
go  out.  The  Spanish  dances,  particularly  the  different  kinds 
of  fandango,  resemble  those  of  the  East.  The  custom  of  play- 
ing the  castanets  while  dancing,  and  of  singing  sequedillas,  still 
exists  among  the  Arabs  of  Egypt ;  and  the  scorching  wind  which 
comes  from  the  east,  is  called  in  Andalusia  the  Medina  wind. 
The  Andalusians  have  a  singular  custom  of  eating  salt  pork  eve- 
ry day  at  their  meals,  of  which  M.  de  liocca  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  explanation. 

*  This  meat,  unwholesome  in  hot  countries,  is  prohibited  by  the 
sacred  laws  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  is  an  abomination  to 
them.  At  the  time  when  Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Christians, 
and  before  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  there  were  in  Anda- 
lusia, a  great  number  of  Mussulmans  and  Jews,  who  had  become 
converts  in  appearance  only,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  remain 
in  the  country.  The  Christian  Spaniards  then  eat  pork,  as  a  test  a- 
inong  themselves ;  and  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  profession  of 
faith.  '     p.  224. 

M.  de  Rocca  concludes  his  parallel  between  the  manners  of 
Andalusia  and  those  of  the  East,  by  pointing  out  the  striking  si- 
milarity between  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted  in  many  parts  of 
Spain,  and  that  of  various  tribes  whom  the  French  had  to  fight 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  Seville,  M.  de  liocca  was  or- 
dered, with  the  reinforcements  which  he  brought  from  France, 
to  proceed  to  Ronda,  a  small  town  about  thirty  miles  from  Gib^ 
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raltar.  During  the  march,  they  were  harassed  as  usual  by  the 
hostility  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  at  Olbera,  in  place  of  a  young 
cow  which  was  demanded  for  the  supply  of  the  troops,  they  sent 
an  ass  cut  up  into  four  quarters.  The  hussar?,  M.  de  Rocca 
observes,  thought  that  the  veal,  as  they  called  it,  avoit  le  gmit 
wi  pen  fade;  but  they  soon  learned  the  deception  which  had 
been  practised  upon  them  from  the  mountaineers  themselves, 
-who  cried  out  while  they  were  firing  on  them,  '  You  have  eaten 
asses'  flesh  at  Olbera  !  *  At  Ronda  the  French  -were  perpetually 
annoyed  by  the  attacks  of  the  Spanish  irregular  force ;  and  in 
one  of  those  encounters,  M.  de  Rocca  received  a  ball  through 
his  body,  and  another  in  his  thigh.  He  was  with  difficulty  en- 
abled to  regain  his  quarters  at  Ronda,  where  he  was  treated 
with  extreme  tenderness  and  humanity  by  his  Spanish  hosts. 
"While  they  considered  him  the  enemy  of  their  country,  and 
in  a  capacity  to  assist  in  destroying  its  independence,  they  were 
cold  and  reserved  in  their  demeanour ;  but  after  he  was  brought 
home  wounded,  they  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  his  fate, 
and,  for  nearly  two  months,  waited  upon  him  with  unremitting 
attention.  When  his  regiment  left  the  place,  their  care  of  him 
redoubled ;  they  passed  several  hours  each  day  in  his  room ; 
and,  after  he  began  to  recover,  they  invited  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours every  evening  to  come  and  converse,  or  to  perform  a  lit- 
tle concert  by  his  bedside.  In  these  concerts  they  generally  sung 
their  national  airs,  which  they  accompanied  with  the  guitar. 
M.  de  Rocca  left  Ronda  on  the  22d  June;  and,  on  parting  with 
his  hosts,  experienced,  as  he  assures  us,  the  same  painful  feel- 
ing as  if  he  had  been  leaving,  for  the  first  time,  his  pater- 
nal roof;  while  they,  on  their  part,  were  equally  afflicted,  hav- 
ing naturally  become  attached  to  the  object  of  their  benevo- 
lence. It  is  delightful,  we  think,  to  contemplate  the  heavenly 
light  of  humanity,  thus,  as  it  were,  breaking  athwart  the  gloomy 
path  of  cruelty  and  of  blood,. 

M.  de  Rocca  returned  to  France  with  a  numerous  caravan  of 
reduced  officers,  escorted  by  only  75  foot  soldiers.  Not  a  single 
traveller  met  them  on  the  long  and  solitary  road  over  which 
they  had  to  travel.  They  saw  occasionally  convoys  of  ammuni- 
tion, or  they  were  joined  by  escorts  of  troops,  who  lodged  along 
with  them  in  the  ruins  of  deserted  villages.     '  Instead  of  the 

*  crowd  of  children  '  (M.  de  Rocca  remarks)  *  and  idle  specta- 

*  tors,  which  usually  in  time  of  peace  meet  strangers  at  the  en- 

*  trance  of  a  country  village,  we  now  saw  only  a  small  French 
'  outpost,  which,  from  behind  its  palisade,  would  cry  Halt,  in 

*  order  to  reconnoitre  us.     Sometimes  also,  in  a  deserted  viK 

*  lage,  a  sentry  would  suddenly  appear  placed  in  an  old  tow^^ 

*  like  a  solitary  owl  among  ruins./ 
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The  work  concludes  with  a  very  brief  and  perspicuous  account 
of  the  campaign  in  Portugal,  which  took  place  after  our  author 
quitted  Spain,  and  which  he  justly  terms  *  the  chef-d' ceuvre  of  a 
defence  at  once  national  and  military, '  In  this  part  of  his  work, 
however,  he  is  merely  a  historian  5  and  his  narrative  wants,  of 
course,  that  vivacity  and  interest  which  he  has  communicated 
to  his  account  of  those  scenes  of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness. 
His  great  merit  as  a  writer,  appears  to  be,  that  he  contrives 
to  embody  and  preserve,  in  his  descriptions,  all  his  own  pass- 
ing emotions;  and  when  he  writes,  therefore,  from  his  own 
observation,  he  must,  of  course,  be  more  interesting  than  when 
he  merely  puts  together  the  observations  of  others. 


Art,  IV.  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  0/ the  New  Continent  auring  the  Years  1799 — 1804-. 
By  Alexander  de  Humboldt  and  AiMe  Bonpland, 
Written  in  French  by  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Helen  Maria  Williams.  Lon* 
don,  1814. 

"IIC^E  return  again,  with  much  satisfaction,  to  a  work  of  the 
^  ^  same  accomplished  and  interesting  traveller,  whose  lie- 
searches  we  so  lately  analyzed.  The  title  of  a  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  Travels,  may  not,  perhaps,  convey  to  every  one  a  very 
precise  notion  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  On  the 
present  occasion,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  denoting  a  history  of 
travels,  arranged  in  the  order  of  time,  and  relatively  to  the  tra- 
veller himself,  rather  than  to  the  objects  described.  This  work, 
therefore,  more  nearly  resembles  an  ordinary  book  of  travels, 
than  any  of  the  seven  distinct  treatises  for  which  the  observations 
of  MM,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  have  furnished  such  vahia- 
ble  and  abundant  materials,  *     It  was  altogether  impossible  that 

*  These  works  are  enumerated  in  the  Iritrod action, 

1,  Astronomical  Observations,  2  volumes  in  4to. 

2,  Equinoctial  Plants,  collected  in  Mexico,  the  isle  of  Cuba,  &c. 
2  vol.  folio,  with  more  than  120  plates. 

3,  Monography  of  the  Melastomas,  with  coloured  plates,     2  vol. 
folio. 

4'.  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

5.  Collection  of  Observations  in  ^oology  and  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy.    2  vol.  4to. 

.    ,6.  Political  Essay  on  the  History  of  New  Spain.     2  vol.  4to, 
^Ith  an  Atlas  of  twenty  charts  in  folio. 

7.  Views  of  the  Cordilleras,     1  vol.  folio,  with  60  plates.     It  ^^as 
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so  extensive  a  collection  of  facts,  reasonings  and  opinions,  as 
those  treatises  contain,  could  be  embraced  in  one  work.  If  this 
had  been  attempted,  neither  the  interest  of  the  author  or  of  the 
reader  could  have  been  sufficiently  consulted  :  The  former  would 
have  been  induced  to  abridge  or  leave  out  much  that  might  be 
of  importance,  in  order  to  reduce  the  whole  within  a  smaller  com- 
pass ;  and  the  latter  would  have  been  often  under  the  necessity  of 
buying  a  voluminous  work,  of  which  he  only  wanted  to  possess  a 
part.  We  have  heard  M.  Humboldt  inconsiderately  censured 
for  dividing  into  so  many  distinct  treatises  the  observations  to 
which  his  travels  had  given  rise.  This  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to 
a  censure  for  having  observed  too  much  and  too  well ;  a  f^iult 
which  all  will  acknowledge  to  be  so  rarely  committed,  that  it 
may  be  easily  forgiven.  Whoever  will  look  at  the  titles  in  the 
annexed  note,  and,  much  more,  whoever  will  look  into  the 
books  themselves,  will  be  convinced,  that  the  measure  of  mak- 
ing several  publications  instead  of  one,  has  not  been  more  for 
the  convenience  of  the  author,  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reader. 

The  work  before  us  brings  us  closer  to  the  author,  and  much 
more  intimately  acquainted  v^ith  his  character,  than  any  thing 
•which  he  has  yet  published.  A  man  may  give  an  account  of 
his  astronomical  observations,  of  his  discoveries  in  physical  geo- 
graphy, in  botany,  or  in  comparative  anatomy,  without  telling 
you  any  thing  of  liimself  but  what  concerns  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  or  his  industry  and  skill  as  an  observer. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  you  accompany  him  in  his  journey, 
you  partake  in  his  dangers ; — you  share  his  hopes,  his  lears,  his 
success  and  his  disappointment.  You  see  him  as  a  moral  agent, 
— as  a  man  feeling,  suffering,  and  enjoying  like  yourself;  and  the 
pleasure  of  these  sympathetic  emotions  is  a  new  charm  added  to 
the  information  you  receive. 

The  interest  which  is  so  well  known  to  be  thus  produced  by 
a  narrative  of  occurrences,  appears  to  have  induced  our  author 
to  depart  from  the  resolulion  he  had  originally  formed,  of  digest- 
ing all  that  he  meant  to  lay  before  the  public  into  treatises  on 
the  different  subjects  which  had  occupied  his  attention,  without 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  Iiinerary  or  a  Narrative.  The 
descriptive  works  that  have  been  already  published,  did  not, 
however,  exhaust  the  whole  of  his  materials.     During  the  course 


the  English  translation  of  this  work,  published  under  the  title  o-f 
'  Researches, '  that  we  reviewed  in  the  last  Number  but  one  of  this 
Journal. 

The  2d  and  3d  by  M.  Bokpland. 
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of  Ills  navigations  and  Ins  long  land  journeys,  he  had  written  a 
brief  Itinerary,  as  he  tells  us,  in  which  he  had  described,  almost 
always  on  the  spot,  the  objects  of  peculiar  interest. 

*  When  I  employed  myself, '  says  he,  *  in  diis,  I  had  no  other 
motive  than  the  preservation  of  some  of  those  fugitive  ideas  which 
present  themselves  to  the  naturalist,  the  whole  of  whose  life  is  spent 
in  the  open  air ;  to  make  a  temporary  collection  of  such  facts  as 
I  had  not  then  leisure  to  class  ;  and  to  trace  the  first  impressions, 
"whether  agreeable  or  painful,  which  I  received  from  nature  or  from 
man.  Far  from  thinking  that  pages  thus  precipitately  composed 
would  form  the  basis  of  an  extensive  work  to  be  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic, 1  conceived  that  my  journey,  though  it  might  furnish  certain 
data  useful  to  science,  would  present  very  few  of  those  incidents,  the 
recital  of  which  give  the  principal  charm  to  an  Itinerary. ' 

The  difficulties  he  had  experienced  in  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  former  works,  and  the  advice  of  several  of  his  friends, 
induced  him  to  adopt  this  form  for  the  communications  he  had 
yet  to  make.  The  Journey  of  Saussure  in  the  Alps,  in  the  ac- 
count of  which,  personal  narrative  and  philosophical  observation 
are  so  very  happily  blended,  served  as  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  a  work  might  be  most  advantageously  con- 
ducted. 

The  view  which  here,  and  indeed  everywhere  else,  presents  it* 
self  of  the  author,  is  that  of  a  man  feeling  with  enthusiasm  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature;  having  his  mind  inspired 
by  that  sentiment,  and  his  character  formed  by  it  from  his  early 
youth.  The  addition  of  scientific  acquirements  only  attached 
Lim  more  to  these  objects,  by  enabling  him  to  discover  a  thou- 
gand  reflected  beauties,  arising  out  of  their  relation  to  one  an-r 
other. 

*  Devoted  from  my  earliest  youth  to  the  study  of  nature, '  says 
he,  *  feehng  with  enthusiasm  the  savage  beauties  of  a  country  guard- 
ed by  mountains,  and  shaded  by  antient  forests,  I  experienced  in  my 
travels  such  enjoyments  as  have  am.ply  compensated  for  the  priva- 
tions inseparable  from  a  laborious  and  often  agitated  life, ' 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  which  can  alone  support  a  traveller  in  the 
midst  of  such  hardships  as,  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  journey, 
he  was  necessarily  exposed  to.  No  consideration  of  remote  con- 
sequences, of  the  honour,  the  emolument,  the  distinction  that 
may  afterwards  accrue  to  him  from  his  labours,  could  produce 
the  constant  exertion  of  patience,  fortitude,  and  activity,  which 
a  life  of  observation  and  inquiry,  in  the  midst  of  new  and  diffi-r 
cult  circumstances,  necessarily  demands. 

M.  DE  Humboldt  and  his  friend  sailed  from  Corunna,  at 
that  time  blockaded  by  the  English,  in  a  sloop,  the  Pizarro,  and 
ii^  cpmpany  with  the  regular  packet  bound  lor  South  America,, 
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in  June  1799.  They  were  provided  with  a  great  number  of 
the  best  instruments  for  philosophical  and  astronomical  observa- 
tion :  the  list  of  them  is  given,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  travellers  who  have  the  improvement  of  science  for  an 
object,  though  very  few  can  be  supposed  to  have  either  the 
means,  or  the  occasion  to  provide  so  complete  an  apparatus. 

A  voyage  from  Corunna  to  the  Canary  Islands  is  not  likely  to 
be  productive  of  much  incident.  But  the  remarks  which  our 
author  makes  on  the  currents  in  the  Atlantic,  deserve  attention 
from  the  just  and  extensive  views  which  they  present.  In  the 
parallel  of  39°  50'  N.  and  long.  16°  10'  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Paris,  that  is,  13°  50'  west  of  Greenwich,  they  began  to  i'eel  the 
effects  of  the  current  which,  from  about  the  Azores  to  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  sets  continually  toward  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
M.  Humboldt  was  able,  by  means  of  the  time-keeper,  compar- 
ed with  the  pilot's  reckoning,  to  discover  the  smallest  variations 
in  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents ;  and  the  power  of 
doing  so,  is  indeed  one  of  the  many  advantages  which  arises  from 
the  facility  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  by  means  of  the  Chro- 
nometer. From  about  37°  to  30°  of  N.  latitude,  that  is,  while 
they  were  passing  the  Gut,  though  they  were  more  than  8°  to 
the  west  of  it,  they  found  themselves  drawn  toward  the  east 
from  18  to  26  miles  in  24-  hours.  The  direction  of  the  current 
was  E.  by  S.j  but,  nearer  the  Straits,  it  became  due  east.  This 
current  is  generally  considered  as  a  tendency  eastward,  impressed 
on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  by  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  latter  losing  by  evaporation  more 
water  than  the  rivers  supply,  causes  a  movement  in  the  former, 
in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency;  which  movement  is  felt  to  the 
distance  of  six  hundred  leagues  from  the  Straits.  M.  Hum- 
boldt dissents,  with  good  reason,  as  we  think,  from  this  theory. 
He  considers  the  cause  as  inadequate  to  so  great  an  effect;  and 
regards  the  current  as  part  of  a  great  and  complicated  system 
which  may  be  traced  over  all  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic. 

Between  the  tropics,  especially  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sene- 
gal and  the  adjacent  coast,  across  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a  ge- 
neral current  has  been  long  known  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Equinoctial  Current,  which  sets  continually  from 
east  to  west,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  trade  wind,  it  is  conw 
mon  to  the  tropical  seas,  both  south  and  north  of  the  line,  and 
to  the  Southern  as  well  as  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  appears 
to  vary  from  5  to  18  miles  in  24?  hours,  or  trom  0.3  to  J. 2  feet 
per  second.  This  is  the  mean  collected  from  the  voyages  of  all 
the  circumnavigators  since  the  use  of  time-keepers  was  intro- 
(luced.     The  mean  of  these  means  is  0.75  of  a  foot  per  second  jj 
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so  that  ia  all  the  tropical  regions,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are 
found  to  flow  continually  to  the  west,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  a 
sixth  part  of  that  of  most  of  the  great  rivers  in  Europe'.  It  is 
to  the  general  impulsion  which  the  trade  winds  give  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  seas,  that  this  great  equinoctial  current  must  be  at- 
tributed. 

The  equinoctial  current  drives  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to- 
wards the  New  Continent,  which,  extending  from  north  to 
south,  is  opposed  to  it  like  a  dike.  The  stream  is  then  for- 
ced to  take  a  new  direction ;  and  part  of  it  being  carried  to 
the  north-west,  passes  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  follows 
the  windings  of  the  coast,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Florida.  At  the  end  of  the  Gulph  of 
Florida,  in  the  parallel  of  Cape  Cannaveral,  the  current,  which 
has  now  the  name  of  the  Gulph  Stream,  runs  to  the  N.  E.  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  sometimes  not  less  than  five  miles  an 
hour.  The  elevated  temperature  of  the  waters,  their  great  salt- 
ness,  their  indigo  blue  colour,  the  shoals  of  sea-weed  which 
they  carry,  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  sensible 
even  in  winter,  all  indicate  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary 
stream.  It  becomes  broader  and  slower  as  it  advances  to  the 
north:  the  breadth,  opposite  the  bank  of  Bahama,  is  only  15 
leagues ;  farther  to  the  north  it  is  45  leagues ;  and  the  velocity 
has  diminished  from  between  three  and  five  miles  an  hour,  to  a 
little  more  than  one  mile.  The  high  temperature  continues. 
In  the  parallel  of  40  or  4 1  degrees,  M.  Humboldt  observed  the 
water  taken  from  some  depth  to  be  22°. 5  of  the  centesimal  ther- 
mometer, or  72°.7  of  Fahrenheit's ;  when,  at  the  surface,  the 
temperature  was  11°.5  of  the  former,  or  63°.5  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  in  the  parallel  of  New  York  and  Oporto,  the  temperature 
of  the  Gulph  Stream  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Tropical  seas  in  the 
18th  degree  of  latitude;  that  of  Porto  Rico,  for  instance,  and 
the  Islands  of  Cape  Verd. 

From  the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  which  Volney  calls  very 
well  the  bar  of  the  mouth  of  this  enormous  sea  river,  the  streanj 
takes  an  eastern  direction.  The  cold  water  on  the  bank,  of 
the  temperature  of  47  or  oO  degrees,  makes  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  water  which  the  stream  has  brought  from  the  Torric} 
Zone,  which  still  remains  at  71  or  72  degrees.  From  thence  the 
stream  sets  eastward  to  the  Old  Continent,  and  takes  a  little  of 
a  southern  direction.  Every  motion  in  the  great  basin  of  the 
ocean  is  the  cause  of  another  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  so 
the  original  equinoctial  current  to  the  west  is  at  length  changed 
into  a  current  to  the  east,  and  partly  to  the  "'S.  E.,  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,     it  is  in  this  way,  ia  the  opinion  of  M.  Hvm- 
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BOLDT,  that  the  current  from  the  Atlantic  toward  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  is  produced.  It  may  be  accelerated,  or  its  di- 
rection partly  influenced  by  the  opening  which  these  Straits 
aflbrd  into  a  sea,  which,  by  the  force  of  evaporation,  is  main- 
tained at  a  lower  level  than  the  Atlantic ;  hut  its  primary 
cause  is  in  the  great  vortex  by  which  the  Equinoctial  «Cur- 
rent  is  changed  into  the  Gulph  Stream,  and  this  last  gra- 
dually into  a  stream  directed  along  the  coast  of  Africa  toward 
the  south,  so  as  to  return  into  the  Equinoctial  Current,  and 
to  restore  the  impulse  which  it  had  originally  received.  A 
great  intermediate  mass  of  waters  partakes  of  none  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  stream  that  encompasses  it-  In  some  places  the  dis- 
tance of  the  opposite  currents  is  inconsiderable.  Humboldt  re- 
marks, that  in  the  33d  degree  of  latitude,  the  Equinoctial  Current 
and  the  Gulph  Stream  .nre  so  near  to  one  another,  that  a  ship  may 
pass  in  a  single  day  from  the  waters  that  flow  toward  the  west 
into  those  which  run  south-east,  or  east-south-east.  To  his 
own  observations  on  the  Gulph  Stream,  our  author  has  added  a 
great  deal  of  information  from  the  dilterent  auf,hors  who  have 
treated  of  the  same  or  similar  subjects.  He  appears,  however, 
not  to  be  acquainted  with  M.  Renoers  elucidations,  given  in  so 
clear  and  comprehensive  a  manner,  in  his  Geography  of  He- 
rodotus. 

In  the  course  cf  the  voyage,  w^  meet  with  some  interesting 
meteorological  observations,  which  mark  the  difference  between 
the  chmates  into  which  they  were  now  advancing,  and  those 
which  they  had  left. 

*  Between  Madeira  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  we  were  never  wea- 
ried of  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  nights;  nothing  can  be  compared 
to  the  transparency  and  serenity  of  ar;  African  sky.  We  were  struck 
with  the  innumerable  multitude  ot  falling  stars,  which  appeared  at 
every  instant.  The  farther  progress  we  made  towards  the  South,  the 
more  frequent  was  this  phenomenon,  especially  near  the  Canaries. 
I  have  observed,  that  these  igneous  meteors  are  more  common 
and  more  lummous  in  some  regions  of  the  globe  than  in  others ; 
I  have  never  beheld  them  so  multiplied  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
volcanoes  of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  in  the  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  which  bathes  the  volcanic  coasts  of  Guatiniala.  Place  and 
climate  appeared  to  have  an  influence  on  these  meteors,  contrary 
to  wliat  appears  to  happei)  with  respect  to  the  stones  which  fall  from 
the  sky,  and  which  probably  exist  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. According  to  some  observations,  many  of  the  falling  stars 
seen  in  Europe  were  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  toises  high,  or 
ab  >ut  thirty- four  miles ;  and  the  height  of  one  was  measured,  which 
did  not  quite  amount  to  half  that  quantity.  In  warm  climates,  e- 
g^ecially  under  the  tropics,  the  falling  stars  leave  a  tail  behind  thern, 
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which  remains  luminous  twelve  or  fifteen  seconds ;  at  other  times, 
they  burst  into  sparks,  and  they  are  generally  lower  than  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  These,  observed  only  in  a  serene  and  azure  sky,  per- 
haps never  have  been  seen  below  a  cloud.  They  often  follow  the 
same  direction,  that  of  the  wind,  for  many  hours  together. ' 

The  traveliers  landed  on  Graciosa,  one  of  the  Canaries,  a  small 
uninhabited  island. 

*  No  language,  *  says  Humboldt,  *  can  express  the  emotion 
which  a  naturalist  feels  when  he  touches  for  the  first  time  a  land 
that  is  not  European.  The  attention  is  fixed  on  so  great  a  number 
of  objects,  that  he  can  scarcely  define  the  impression  he  receives. 
At  every  step  he  thinks  he  discovers  some  new  production  ;  and  in 
this  tumultuous  state  of  mind  he  does  not  recollect  those  which  are 
most  common  in  our  botanical  gardens,  and  collections  of  natural 
history. ' 

He  has  elsewhere  remarked,  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  plea- 
sure with  which,  when  surrounded  with  the  n.ew  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  of  an  unknown  region,  the  naturalist 
turns  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  where  he  is  almost  sure  to 
recognize  friends  with  whom  he  has  been  long  acquainted. 

The  basalts  in  Graciosa  are  not  in  columns,  but  in  strata,  ten 
or  fifteen  inches  thick,  and  inclined  under  an  angle  of  80°  to  the 
north-west.  The  compact  basalt  alternates  with  strata  of  porous 
basalt  and  marl.  The  porous  basalt  passes  into  Mandelstein,  and 
has  oblong  cavities,  from  two  to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  lined 
with  chalcedony,  enclosing  fragments  of  compact  basalt.  The 
marl,  wliich  alternates  more  than  a  hundred  times  with  the 
basalt,  is  yellowish,  friable  by  decomposition,  very  coherent  in 
the  inside,  and  often  divided  into  irregular  prisms,  analogous 
to  the  basaltic  prisms.  This  marl  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  chalk ;  and  strongly  efifervesces  with  nitrous  acid,  even  on 
points  where  it  is  found  in  contact  with  the  basalt.  Thi^  fact  is 
so  much  more  remarkable,  as  the  marl  does  not  fill  the  fis-_ 
sures  of  the  rock,  but  its  strata  are  parallel  to  those  of  the 
basalt ;  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  both  rocks  are  of  the 
same  formation,  and  have  a  common  origin.  The  phenome- 
non of  a  basaltick  rock,  containing  masses  of  indurated  marl 
spHt  into  small  columns,  is  also  found  in  the  Mittelgebirge  in 
Bohemia.     *  Visiting  those  countries  in  1792,  in  company  with 

*  Mr  Freiesleben,  we  even  recognized  in  the  marl  of  the  Stiefle- 

*  berg  the  imprint  of  a  plant  nearly  resembling  the  cerastium, 

<  or  the  alsine.  Are  these  strata  contained  in  the  Trappean 
^  mountains  owing  to  muddy  irruptions  ?  or,  must  we  consider 

<  them  as  sediments  of  water,  which  alternate  with  volcanic  de- 

*  positions  }     This  last  hypothesis  seems  so  much  the  less  ad-  ' 

<  piissible,  since,  from  the  researches  of  Sir  James  Hall  on  tb^ 
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*  influence  of  pressure  in  fusions,  the  existence  of  carbonic  acid 

*  in  substances  contained    in  bas:ilt  offers  nothing  surprising. 
'  Several  lavas  of  Vesuvius  present  similar   phenomena.      In 

*  Lombardy,  between  Vicenza  and  Abano,  where  the  calcare- 

*  ous  stone  of  the  Jura  contains  great  masses  of  basalt,  I  have 

*  seen  this  latter  enter  into  effbrvescence  with  the  acids,  wherever 

*  it  touches  the  calcareous  rock. ' 

The  same  thing  is  remarked  of  basalts  that  come  in  contact 
with  limestone,  or  sandstone  containing  calcareous  matter,  both 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  On  such  occasions,  the  basalt  or 
greenstone  often  acquires  a  perfectly  white  colour,  its  other  cha- 
racters remaining  nearly  the  same. 

When  they  had  re-embarked,  and  were  standing  for  Tene- 
riffe,  they  were  becalmed  in  the  night  on  the  coast  of  the  small 
island  of  Clara,  and  very  near  a  huge  basaltic  rock,  that  rises 
quite  naked  and  insulated  out  of  the  sea,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  West  Rock.  They  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  cur- 
rent which  sets  towards  the  rock  with  considerable  force.  They 
had  no  wind ;  the  sloop  no  longer  obeyed  the  helm  ;  and  they 
dreaded  every  instant  striking  against  some  of  the  smaller  insu- 
lar rocks  which  surround  the  great  one.  They  were  in  imminent 
danger  during  the  night ;  but  the  wind  freshening  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  were  able  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  perilous 
situation.  M.  Humboldt  remarks  how  difficult  it  is  to  account 
for  such  currents,  which  are  not  unfrequent ;  and  he  recom- 
mends the  consideration  of  them  to  naturalists.  He  takes  no- 
tice, too,  in  a  note,  how  much  he  had  been  surprised  to  read, 
in  a  very  useful  book  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  seaman, 
viz.  the  ninth  edition  of  Hamilton  Moore's  Practical  Navigator, 
that  it  is  by  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  masses,  or  of  uni- 
versal gravitation,  that  a  vessel  leaves  the  coast  with  difficulty, 
and  that  the  boat  of  a  frigate  is  attracted  to  the  frigate  itself. 
The  same  philosophy  would  no  doubt  account  very  readily  for 
the  current  above  described.  It  is,  however,  disgraceful  to  the 
science  of  English  navigators,  that  the  above  should  be  the 
practical  and  elementary  work  most  generally  in  use ;  a  work  of 
little  merit,  and  full  of  such  vulgar  and  unsound  speculations  as 
the  preceding.  A  book  of  praci!cal  navigation  has  been  long 
expected  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  foreigner  now  naturalized 
in  England,  whose  works  ||  have  already  done  so  much  honour 
to  himself,  and  so  much  service  to  his  adopted  country. 

The  haziness  of  the  horizon  prevented  the  navigators,  during 

j}   Complete  Collection  of  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomt/j  by  Don  Joseph  Mendoza  Rios. 
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the  whole  of  their  passagre  from  Lanzsrota  to  Teneriffe,  from  dis- 
covering the  summit  of  ihe  Peak  of  Teyde.  §  If  the  height  of  this 
volcano  is  1905  toises,  (12181  feet  English)  as  the  last  trigono- 
metrical measure  of  Borda  indicates,  its  summit  ought  to  be 
visible  at  a  distance  of  4:^  leagues,  supposing  the  eye  on  a  level 
with  the  ocean,  and  the  refraction  equal  to  0.079  »f  the  distance. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Peak  has  ever  been  seen  from 
the  channel  which  separates  Lanzerota  from  Fortaventura,  and 
is  distant  from  the  volcano  about  50  leagues*  This  fact  appears, 
nevertheless  to  have  been  verified  by  several  officers  of  the  Span- 
ish royal  marine.  M.  de  Humboldt  saw  a  journal,  in  which 
it  was  noted,  that  the  Peak  had  been  seen  at  135  miles  dis- 
tance, near  the  southern  Cape  of  Lanzerota.  Its  summit  was 
discovered  under  an  angle  considerable  enough  to  lead  the  ob- 
server, Don  Mavuel  I3aruti,  to  think  that  the  volcano  might 
have  been  visible  at  nine  miles  farther.  This  was  in  September, 
towards  the  evening,  and  in  very  damp  weather. 

It  seems  certain,  that  the  Peak  of  TenerifFe  is  seldom  seen  at 
a  great  distance,  in  the  warm  and  dry.  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seen  at  very  extraordinary 
distances  in  the  months  of  Januaiy  and  February,  when  the  sky 
is  slightly  covered,  and  immediately  after  a  heavy  rain,  or  a  few 
hours  before  it  falls.  It  appears  that  the  transparency  of  the  air 
is  prodigiously  increased,  when  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is 
uniformly  diffused  through  the  atmosphere. 

The  Andes  themselves,  though  much  higher  than  the  Peak, 
and  having  their  to[)s  covered  with  snow,  are  not  known  with 
certainty  to  have  been  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  4-7  leagues, 
or  141  geographical  miles;  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
Peak  of  Teyde  should  be  seldomer  visible,  at  a  very  remote  dis- 
tance, than  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 

There  is,  however,  an  instance  of  a  mountain  being  seen  at  a 
still  greater  distance,  viz  that  of  Mowna  Roa,  in  the  Sandwich 
Isles  ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  it  was  with'>ut  snow.  It  was  observ- 
ed by  Maiichani)  on  the  horizon,  at  the  distance  of  53  leagues. 
Its  height,  as  given  by  Kin&,  is  IGI*??  feet;  and  Marchani> 
makes  it  about  140  feet  higher.  This,  we  bcheve,  is  the  great- 
est distance  at  which  any  teri.*atriai  object  is  known  to  have  been 
seen  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  travellers  made  some  stay  at   Teneriffe,  and  employed 
themselves  in  examining  the  island,  and  particularly  the  Peak.    . 
Laguna,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situate  in  a  small  plain. 


§  The  word  Echeyde,   or  Hell,   by  which   the  Guanches  distirv- 
guished  the  Peak,  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Europeans  into  Teyde^ 
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surrounded  by  grardens  ;  protected  by  a  hill,  wliich  is  crowned 
by  a  wood  of  laurels,  myrtle,  and  arbutus ;  and  by  its  perpetual 
coolness,  is  rendered  a  most  delightful  abode.  It  cannot  be 
said,  as  some  travellers  represent,  to  be  seated  on  the  borders  of 
a  lake,  though  the  rain  sometimes  forms  a  sheet  of  water  of  some 
extent ;  and  the  geologist,  who  beholds  in  every  thing  the  past 
rather  than  the  present,  can  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  whole  plain 
is  a  great  basin  now  dried  nip.  The  town  has  fallen  from  its 
opulence,  since  the  lateral  eruptions  of  the  volcano  have  destroy- 
ed the  port  of  Garachico  j  but  still  contains  about  9000  inhabi- 
tants, of  wiiich  200  are  monks.  I'he  plain  of  Laguna  is  350 
toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  is,  2226  feet  English ;  yet 
wheat  is  produced  in  this  high  country,  and  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  windmills. 

*  I  shall  observe  *  (says  M.  Humboldt)  *  on  this  occasion,  that 
different  kinds  of  grain  were  known  to  the  Guanches,  the  ancient  In- 
habitants''of  these  islands.  Their  names  for  wheat  and  barley  are 
still  preserved  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  flour  of  roasted  barley,  and 
goats  milk,  constituted  their  principal  food.  This  is  a  proof  that  the 
race  of  Guanches  belonged  to  the  nations  of  the  Old  Continent,  and 
not,  like  the  rest  of  the  Atlantides,  to  those  of  the  New.  The  At- 
lantides,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  were  ignorant  of  corn. 

*  Mr  Anderson,  in  the  third  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  advises  the 
European  physicians  to  send  their  sick  to  Teneriffe,  on  account  of 
the  mild  temperature  and  the  steadiness  of  the  clima»e.  As  the 
ground  in  this  and  the  other  Canary  Islands  rises  in  an  amphithea- 
tre, it  presents  simultaneously,  as  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  tempera- 
ture of  every  climate,  from  the  heats  of  Africa  to  the  cold  of  the 
high  Alps.  Teneriffe,  situate  as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Tropics,  though  but  a  few  day's  sail  from  Spain,  shares  in  the  beau- 
ties which  nature  has  lavished  on  the  equinoxial  regions.  Vegeta- 
tion here  displays  some  of  its  fairest  and  most  majestic  forms  in  the 
banana  and  the  palm  tree.  He  who  is  awake  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, finds  in  this  delicious  island  remedies  still  more  potent  than 
the  climate.  No  abode  appeared  to  me  more  fitted  to  dissipate  me- 
lancholy, and  restore  peace  to  the  perturbed  mind,  than  that  of  Te- 
neriffe or  Madeira.  These  advantages  are  the  effect  not  of  the  beau- 
ty of  the  site,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  alone  ;  the  moral  feeling  is 
no  longer  harrowed  up  by  the  view  of  slavery,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  so  revolting  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  every  place  to  which 
the  European  planters  have  conveyed  what  they  call  their  industry 
and  civilization.  ' 

T'he  Peak  of  Teneriffe  has  been  often  ascended,  so  we  shrill 
content  ourselves  with  a  short  abstract  of  the  observations  made 
by  tlie  present  travellers. 

On  leaving  the  town  of  Orotava,  a  narrow  and  stony  path 
led  across  a  beautiful  forest  of  chesnut  trees,  to  a  plain  covered 
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with  brambles,  some  species  of  laurels  and  arborescent  heaths, 
the  trunks  of  which  last  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size.  Here 
a  solitary  fir  tree,  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Pino 
del  Dornajito,  marks  a  copious  spring  where  the  traveller  gene- 
rally supphes  himself  with  water,  and  which  Borda  ascertain- 
ed to  be  522  toises,  or  S320  feet  English  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  temperature  of  this  spring  is  15.4'  cent,  or  60  Fah., 
the  mean  temperature  at  the  level  of  the  sea  being  about  70. 

From  Pino  del  Dornajito  to  the  crater  is  a  continued  ascent, 
without  a  single  valley.  To  the  eyes  of  the  geologist,  the  whole 
island  of  Teneriffe  is  but  one  mountain,  the  base  of  which  is 
nearly  elliptical,  and  in  which  may  be  distinguished  systems  of 
volcanic  rocks,  formed  at  different  epochas.  The  great  volcano, 
the  lateral  eruptions  of  which  have  given  birth  to  many  consi- 
derable hills,  and  to  many  large  promontories,  is  not  precisely 
in  the  centre,  of  the  island.  This  is  the  less  wonderful,  as  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  small  crater  of  the  Piton,  the  pre- 
sent summit,  is  not  what  has  acted  the  principal  part  in  the  re- 
volutions which  the  island  has  undergone. 

Above  the  region  of  arborescent  heaths,  is  the  Moiite  Verde^ 
or  the  region  of  arborescent  ferns.  The  root  of  one  species, 
the  Pteris  aquilina^  serves  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  those 
islands  for  food,  when  ground  to  a  powder  anil  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  barley  meal ;  so  little  does  the  finest  climate,  and 
most  fertile  soil  defend  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  from  the 
most  wretched  poverty.  The  region  of  ferns  is  succeeded  by 
one  of  junipers  and  pines,  from  which  formerly  were  cut  much 
wood  for  ship-building,  and  particularly  for  masts.  Above  this 
lies  a  plain,  which  Humboldt  names  from  the  Spartium  Niibi^ 
genurriy  (a  species  of  broom  peculiar  to  high  situations),  which 
grows  on  it.  Manneron,  who  accompanied  Peyrouse,  de- 
termined the  elevation  of  this  plain,  by  levelling,  to  be  1400 
toises  (about  9100  feet  English)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He 
had  intended  to  continue  his  work  to  the  top,  but  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  want  of  water,  and  the  misconduct  of  his  guides  ;  so 
that  the  measurement  just  mentioned,  is  imperfect,  and  is  one  of 
the  fragments  saved  from  the  wreck  of  that  memorable  and  un- 
fortunate expedition. 

It  required  two  hours  and  a  half  to  cross  this  plain,  which 
appeared  like  an  immense  sea  of  sand.  The  thermometer  rose 
in  the  shade  to  13.7  about  sunset,  which  was  3.7  higher  than 
toward  noon  at  Monte  Verde,  an  effect  which  could  arise  only 
from  the  reverberation  from  the  ground,  and  the  extent  of  the 
plain.  The  retama  or  spartium,  which  grew  in  tufts  here  and 
there,  in  this  arid  plain,  rose  to  the  height  of  nine  feet,  and 
was  loaded  with  odoriferous  flowers. 
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As  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  the  Spartium,  the  Peak 
is  covered  with  beautiful  vegetatiori,  and  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  devastation  of  volcanic  fire:  But,  on  reaching 
that  plain,  the  scene  is  changed ;  the  pumice  stone  abounds ; 
and  at  every  step  are  seen  blocks  of  obsidian  throwd  out  from 
the  volcano.  This  barren  region  is  about  nine  square  leagues  in 
extent ;  and  as  the  lower  parts  seen  from  hence  appear  under  a 
small  angle,  the  island  looks  like  a  heap  of  torrefied  matter  hem- 
med round  by  a  scanty  border  of  vegetation. 

On  leaving  the  region  of  the  Spartium  Nubigeriilm,  some 
narrow  defiles  led  them  first  to  a  more  elevated  plain,  and  then 
to  a  place  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night, — the  Estancia  de  los 
Ingleses,  the  English  Station  ;  a  name  which  it  has  long  borne, 
no  doubt,  because  the  earliest  visitors  were;  from  that  nation. 
Two  inclined  rocks  form  a  kind  of  cavern,  which  affords  a  shel- 
ter from  the  winds.  The  height  is  1530  toises,  9790  feet  Eng- 
lish, above  the  sea.  This  great  elevation  can  be  reached  on 
mules,  and  many  travellers  extend  their  journey  no  farther. 
Though  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  and  under  the  bright  sky 
of  Africa,  they  suffered  considerably  from  the  cold  during  the 
night.  Their  thermometer  fell  as  low  as  5°,  or  41°  of  Fahren- 
heit. As  it  grew  colder,  the  Peak  became  covered  with  clouds; 
but  by  and  by  a  strong  north  wind  chased  them  away.     *  The 

*  moon,  at  intervals,  shooting  across  the  vapours,  exposed  its 

*  disk  on  a  firmament  of  the  darkest  blue  ;  and  the  view  of  the 

*  volcano  threw  a  majestic  character  over  the  nocturnal  scene- 

*  ry.  '  Towards  three  in  the  morning  they  resumed  their  jour- 
ney by  the  light  of  a  few  fir  torches.  They  ascended  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  volcano,  where  the  declivity  was  very 
steep  ;  and,  after  two  hours,  reached  a  high  plain  that  has  the 
name  of  Alta  Vista^  the  station  of  the  Neveros,  or  those  who 
gather  snow,  to  sell  it  in  the  towns  below.  Above  this  begin  the 
Malpai/s  y  a  term  empk)yed  here,  as  well  as  in  Mexico  and  Pe- 
ru, to  denote  a  ground  destitute  of  vegetable  mould,  and  cover- 
ed with  fragments  of  lava. 

Continuing  to  ascend  at  the  height  of  1728  toises,  or  11 050  feet^ 
they  turned  aside  to  visit  a  caveriiy  where  ice  is  naturally  preserved 
all  the  year  over.  This  subterraneous  glacier  is  below  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  in  a  region  where  the  mean  temperature  is  pro- 
bably not  under  37°  Fahrenheit.  Neither  is  it,  like  the  Glaciers 
of  the  Alps,  fed  by  snow-water  from  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  appears  that  the  ice  is  preserved,  in  consequence  of  th6 
cave  being  filled  in  winter  with  a  great  body  of  ice  and  snow; 
while,  in  sujnmer,  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  penetrate  beyond 
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the  mouth  of  the  cave,  so  that  their  influence  is  not  sufficient  to 
melt  the  whole  mass.  The  preservation  of  the  snow  in  this  na- 
tural ice-house,  is  on  the  same  principle  as  in  those  which  are  ar- 
tificial. 

*  The  dawn  appeared  as  we  left  the  cavern  of  ice  ;  and  while  w^e 
were  climbing  over  the  broken  lavas  of  the  Mai  pays,  we  perceived 
a  very  curious  optical  phenomenon,  which  lasted  eight  minutes. 
We  thought  we  saw  on  the  east  side  small  rockets  thrown  into  the 
air.  Luminous  points,  about  seven  or  eight  degrees  above  the  hori- 
zon, appeared  first  to  move  in  a  vertical  direction  ;  but  their  mo- 
tion was  gradually  changed  into  a  real  horizontal  oscillation.  Our 
fellow  travellers,  our  guides  even,  were  astonished  at  this  phenome- 
non, without  our  having  made  any  remark  on  it  to  them.  We 
thought,  at  first,  that  these  luminous  points,  floating  in  the  air,  in- 
dicated some  new  eruption  of  the  great  volcano  of  Lanzerota,  toward 
which  our  faces  were  now  turned ;  but  this  illusion  soon  ceased  ; 
and  we  found,  that  the  luminous  points  were  the  images  of  several 
stars,  magnified  by  the  vapours.  These  images  remained  motionless 
at  intervals.  They  then  seemed  to  rise  perpendicularly,  descended 
sideways,  and  returned  to  the  point  whence  they  had  departed. 
This  motion  lasted  one  or  two  seconds.  Though  we  had  no  exact 
means  of  measuring  the  greatness  of  the  lateral  shifting,  we  did  not 
less  distinctly  observe  the  path  of  the  luminous  point.  It  did  not 
appear  double  from  an  effect  of  looming  (mirage),  and  left  no  trace 
of  light  behind.  Bringing,  by  means  of  a  small  sextant  of  Trough- 
ton's,  the  stars  into  contact  with  the  lofty  summit  of  a  mountain  in, 
Lanzerota,  I  observed  that  the  oscillation  was  constantly  directed  to- 
wards the  same  point,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  part  of  the  horizon 
where  the  disk  of  the  sun  was  to  appear  ;  and  that,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  motion  of  the  star  in  its  declination,  the  image  returned 
always  to  the  same  place.  These  appearances  of  lateral  refraction 
ceased  long  before  day-light  had  rendered  the  stars  quite  invisible. 
I  have  faithfully  related  what  we  saw  during  the  twilight,  without 
undertaking  to  explain  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  On  the  top 
X)f  the  Andes  at  Antimnay  I  was  present  at  sunrise,  and  passed  the 
night  at  the  elevation  of  2100  toises  (13428  feet  English),  without 
noting  any  appearance  of  the  same  kind.  * 

M.  Humboldt  deserves  great  credit  for  the  use  here  made  of 
the  sextant.  It  was  the  most  likely  way  of  discovering,  if  not 
the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  at  least  the  law  by  which  it 
was  governed.  It  indicates  a  species  of  refraction,  concerning 
which,  as  it  seems  to  occur  so  rarely,  and  is  perhaps  only  to  b« 
geen  from  such  situations  as  an  observer  is  but  seldom  placed  in, 
it  may  be  long  before  more  information  is  obtained. 

Being  furnished  with  a  telescope  and  an  exact  chronometer, 
M.  jd£  riuD^i^oLDT  was  aiKHirious  to  observe  the  instast  of  the  sun't 
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rising  from  so  great  a  height.  He  perceived  the  upper  limb 
touch  the  horizon  at  4^  48'  55"  apparent  time.  Calculation  made 
it  for  that  latitude  in  the  plain  at  5^  I'  50" A;  and  on  the  Peak, 
(supposing  the  apparent  zenith  distance  when  the  sun  appeared, 
to  be  91' 54.',  and  the  refraction  57' 7"),  at  4.i»  49' 59".  The 
difference  between  this  last  and  the  time  actually  oJDserved,  viz. 
r  4",  must  arise  from  the  uncertainty  of  refraction  at  or  under 
the  horizon.  The  slowness  with  which  the  sun  rose  was  remark- 
able ;  it  was  8'  11"  before  his  under  limb  touched  the  horizon, 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  only  2'  4-1".  Humboldt  imagines 
that  a  fog  bank  had  elevated  the  apparent  horizon  along  with  the 
sun,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a  retarda- 
tion. Thus  12'  55"  is  the  greatest  articif)ation  of  the  time  of  sun-* 
rise  that  the  elevation  of  a  mountain  has  ever  been  observed  to 
produce:  The  ancients  thought,  that  on  the  top  of  Mount  A- 
thos,  the  sun  was  seen  three  hours  sooner  than  on  the  shires  of 
the  Egean  sea.  Mount  Athos  is  not  more  than  4560  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

After  three  hours  of  a  very  fatiguing  march,  they  reached  thi^ 
extremity  of  the  Malpays,  and  came  to  the  small  plam  la  Ram* 
bletOy  from  the  centre  of  which,  the  Piton,  or  Sugar  Loaf,  rises 
about  84  toises,  or  536  feet  higher.  The  difHculty  of  the  a- 
scent  in  scaling  the  Piton  was  greatly  incre^^sed  ;  the  slope  of  the 
cone  covered  with  volcanic  ashes,  and  fragments  of  pumice,  be- 
ing so  steep  that  they  could  not  make  their  w.iy  without  laying 
hold  of  the  scorified  remains  of  a  current  of  lava,  by  the  siiie  of 
which  they  scrambled  up.  It  required  near  half  an  hour  to  ac- 
complish this  ascent,  though  the  height,  as  just  stated,  hardly 
exceeded  500  feet.  When  they  gained  the  summit,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  that  they  scarcely  had  room  to  seat  themselves. 
It  was  now  about  8  in  the  morning.  The  west  wind  blew  with 
great  violence ;  it  felt  intensely  cold,  though  the  thermometer  al- 
ways kept  a  little  above  the  freezing  point.  The  crater,  or  Lai" 
dera  (Caldron)  appeared  surrounded  by  a  parapet,  so  high,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  reach  it,  but  for  a  breach  on 
the  east  side,  by  which  they  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  iun- 
nel.  The  figure  of  the  crater  js  elliptical,  the  greatest  breadth 
at  the  mouth  being  about  600  feet,  and  the  least  about  ^00.  At 
the  bottom,  the  heat  was  perceptible  only  at  a  few  crevices,  from 
which  the  aqueous  vapours  issued  with  a  peculiar  buzz-ng  noise. 
When  thrust  into  these,  the  thermometer  rose  to  68°  or  75% 
that  is,  to  VZ2  or  135  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  vapours  contain  muriatic  or  sulphurous  acid;  but,  when 
condensed,  they  have  no  particular  taste;  and  the  experiments  of 
fiieveral  naturahsts  have  shown,  that  the  chimneys  of  the  Peak, 
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at  this  spot  at  least,  exhale  only  pure  water.  Humboldt  ob- 
served the  same  at  the  crater  of  Jorullo;  but,  in  the  greater  part 
of  volcanoes  the  exhalations  contain  muriatic  acid.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  crater,  the  rock  is  perforated,  and  a  sort  of  window 
looks  out,  at  the  height  of  12000  feet,  on  the  great  expanse 
of  the  ocean.  The  depth  of  the  crater  is  about  1 10  or  115  feet; 
and  its  appearance  seems  to  indicate,  that,  for  thousands  of  years, 
the  explosions  of  the  volcano  have  not  issued  through  this  open- 
ing ;  so  that  it  is  at  present  an  object  rather  of  curious  inves- 
tigation than  of  formidable  aspect.  The  majesty  of  the  site 
Consists  in  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  in  the  profound  solitude 
of  these  lofty  regions,  and  the  immense  space  over  which  the 
eye  ranges. 

The  wall  of  compact  lava  which  encloses  the  caldera^  is  snow- 
white  at  its  surface.  This  arises  no  doubt  from  the  action  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  as  at  Puzzoli  and  other  volcanoes.  In  some 
places,  sulphurous  vapours  rise  in  abundance,  but  seem  to  have 
no  communication  v/ith  the  apertures  which  emit  aqueous  ex- 
halations. 

The  summit  of  this  mountain,  however,  is  less  interesting  e- 
ven  from  the  numerous  objects  of  scientific  research,  than  from 
the  magnificence  and  novelty  of  the  situation  to  which  the  spec- 
tator now  sees  himself  elevated.  In  this,  the  Peak  of  TenerifFe 
is,  in  some  respects^  quite  singular.  Colossal  mountains,  as  Hum- 
boldt remarks,  such  as  Chimboraz),  Antisana,  &c.  compose  so 
large  a  mass,  that  the  plains  are  seen  at  a  great  distance,  where 
a  blue  and  vapoury  tint  is  spread  over  the  landscape.  The  Peak, 
from  its  slender  form  and  insulated  position,  unites  the  advan- 
tages of  less  lofty  summits  to  those  which  belong  to  very  great  e- 
levations.  You  discover  from  its  top,  not  only  a  vast  expanse 
6f  sea  all  round,  with  nearly  the  whole  archipelago  of  the  Ca- 
naries, but  you  see  the  forests  of  Teneriffe,  and  the  inhabited 
Earts  of  the  coasts,  in  a  proximity  fitted  to  produce  the  most 
eautiful  contrasts  of  form  and  colour.  This  effiect  is  increased 
by  the  prodigious  transparency  of  the  atmosphere.  '  Notwith- 
standing ihe  great  distance,  we  distinguished  not  only  the  houses 
but  the  sails  of  the  vessels,  and  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  our 
eyes  dwelt  on  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  plains,  enamelled  with 
the  most  vivid  colouring.  *  The  Peak  has  not  the  advantage  of 
being  in  the  equinoctial  region;  but  the  dryness  of  the  columns 
of  air  which  rise  perpetiially  above  the  neighbouring  plains  of 
Africa,  and  are  brought  rapidly  by  the  east  wind,  gives  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Canary  islands,  a  purity  which  surpasses  not 
only  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  but  even  that  of  the  sky  of  Quito 
and  Peru.  '* 
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The  question  has  been  often  agitated,  whether  it  be  possible 
to  perceive  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  summit  of  this  colossal 
pyramid.  The  radius  of  the  visible  horizon  from  TenerifFe  may 
be  estimated  at  1®  57' ;  the  nearest  part  of  Africa,  Cape  Boja- 
dor,  is  distant  more  than  2°  49',  and  therefore  could  not  be  seen 
unless  its  height  were  200  toises,  or  1270  feet,  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  uncertain  whether  there  are,  near  the  coast, 
any  grounds  of  such  elevation  ;  but,  as  the  height  is  so  moder- 
ate, it  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  the  coast  of  Africa  may, 
in  favourable  circumstances,  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
Peak. 

The  temperature  on  the  summit  was  about  2''.7  of  the  centi- 
grade, 37°  of  Fahrenheit,  a  considerable  degree  of  cold,  consi- 
dering that  it  was  now  the  middle  of  June.  At  Orotava  it  was 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  22°. 8.  This  gives  94?  toises 
for  the  height,  which  diminishes  the  temperature  by  one  cente- 
simal degree,  or  331  English  feet  for  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  is  more  than  in  the  north  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  where 
the  average  appears  to  be  270. 

The  deep  azure  of  the  sky  was  one  of  the  objects  which  strong- 
ly drew  their  attention  on  the  summit.  The  intensity  of  the  ze- 
nith appeared  to  correspond  to  41  of  the  cyanometer  of  Saussure, 
according  to  which,  the  sky  seen  from  the  top  of  Mont-Blanc 
was  40,  and  that  of  Chamouny  at  the  bottom,  20.  Mont- Blanc 
is  540  toises  higher  than  the  Peak,  yet  we  should  have  expected 
ihat,  considering  the  latitude  of  the  latter,  its  superiority  to  the 
former  mountain  would  have  been  more  considerable. 

Their  descent  was  not  without  some  difficulty  ;  the  footing  af- 
forded by  the  loose  blocks  of  lava  of  the  Malpays  is  almost  e- 
qually  bad  in  descending  and  in  ascending.  About  the  station 
of  the  rocks  the  surface  is  slippery,  on  account  of  the  short- 
swarded  turf,  and  makes  the  descent  painful.  The  entire  de- 
scent occupied  about  nine  hours.  M.  de  Humboldt  states  that 
the  whole  time  of  going  from  Orotava  and  returning,  may  be 
estimated  at  twenty-one  hours,  using  mules  as  far  as  the  station 
of  the  English,  viz.  three  from  Orotava  to  the  Pino  del  Dor- 
Hajito,  thence  to  the  station  of  the  English,  six,  and  from  this 
to  the  Cnldera  three  and  a  half.  Nine  hours  nearly  are  allowed 
for  the  descent. 

*  His  observations  on  the  rocks  which  compose  this  island,  are 
highly  interesting.  He  begins  with  remarking  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  rocks  of  trap  formation,  and  the  lavas  eject- 
ed from  the  volcano.  Every  thing,  says  he,  shows  that  these  tw« 
•las&es  of  substances,  though  they  owe  their  origin  to  similar  pheno- 
mena, date  from  very  different  peritds.    It  is  iroportaat  to  geology 
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not  to  confound  the  currents  of  modern  lavas,  the  heaps  of  basalt, 
greenstone  and  phonolite,  dispersed  over  the  secondary  formations; 
with  those  porphyroid  masses,  with  bases  of  compact  feldspar,  which 
perhaps  have  never  been  perfectly  liquified,  but  which  do  not  less 
belong  to  the  domain  of  volcanoes. ' 

In  the  Peak  of  TenenfFe,  there  is  a  certain  regularity  in  the 
distribution  of  these  rocks.  The  great  elevated  plain  of  the  Spar- 
tium  separates  the  black  basaltic  and  earth  like  lava  from  the  vi- 
treous lava,  the  basis  of  which  is  Obsidian,  Pitchstone  and  Pho- 
jiolite.  These  last,  destitute  of  hornblende  and  mica,  are  of  a 
blackish  brown,  often  varyinjtr  to  a  deep  ohve  green.  Obsidian 
is  in  great  abundance  in  the  Peak  which,  next  to  Lepari,  is  the 
volcano  that  affords  it  in  the  greatest  plenty. 
•  On  this  latter  mineral  some  remarks  are  made,  highly  de- 
serving the  attention  of  geologists. 

*  I  was  formerly  of  opinion,  that  obsidian,  far  from  being  a  vitri- 
fied lava,  belonged  to  rocks  which  are  not  volcanic.  The  depriva- 
tion of  colour,  and  the  swelling  which  the  greater  part  of  obsidians 
undergo  in  a  forge  fire,  their  transition  into  pechstein,  and  their  po- 
sition in  regions  very  distant  from  burning  volcanoes,  appear  to  be 
phenomena  difficult  to  reconcile,  when  we  consider  the  ob«<idians  as 
volcanic  glass.  A  more  profound  study  of  nature,  new  journeys 
iand  observations  made  on  the  productions  of  burning  vrlcanoes, 
have  led  me  to  renounce  these  ideas.  The  objections  against  the 
volcanic  origin  of  obsidian,  drawn  from  their  speedy  loss  of  cdlour, 
and  their  swelling  by  a  slow  fire,  are  deprived  of  force  by  the  inge- 
Tii(  us  experiments  of  Sir  J.imes  Hall.  These  experiments  prove, 
that  a  stone  which  is  fusible  only  at  38°  of  WedgCwood*s  pyrometer, 
yields  a  glass  that  softens  at  14°;  and  that' this  glass,  melted  again 
and  unvitrified,  is  fusible  only  at  35°  of  the  same  pyrorneter.  ' 

He  proceeds  to  consider  tlie  qurstion,  whether  pumice  stone 
owes  its  origin  to  the  swelling  ol  obsidian  or  not;  and  he  con- 
cludes that,  though  all  the  production  of  volcanic  fire,  obsidians 
are  derived  from  very  different  bases.  ' 

We  shall  only  add  one  more  geological  remark,  that  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  other  rocks  than  trap  and  lava  have  been 
found  in  TenerilFe ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  other 
Canary  Islands. 

*  The  Island  of  Gomera  contains  mountains  of  granite  and  mica 
slate;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  in  these  ancient  rocks  thnt  we  n  ust  here 
seek,  as  well  as  in  all  other  places  of  the  world,  for  the  centre  of  vol- 
canic action.  I  have  observed,  in  another  place,  that  the  whole  of 
the  mountainous  part  of  Quito  may  be  considered  as  an  immense 
volcano,  occurying  more  than  700  square  le<^gues  of  surface,  and 
thnwing  out  flames  by  the  different  cones  of  Cotopaxi,  Tungurahua 
and  Pichincha.  In  like  manner,  the  whole  group  of  the  Canary 
islands  is  placed  as  it  were  on  the  came  submarine  volcano.  The 
1. .  ^ 
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fire  makes  its  way  sometimes  by  one  and  sometimes  by  another  of 
these  islands.  TenerifFe  contains  in  its  centre  an  immense  pyramid, 
terminated  by  a  crater,  and  throwing  ont  lava  by  its  flanks  from' 
one  age  to  another.  The  basaltic  crust  formed  by  antient  volcanoes 
seems  everywhere  undermined ;  and  the  currents  of  lava  seen  at 
Lanzerota  and  Palma,  remind  us,  by  every  geological  affinity,  of 
the  eruption  which  took  place  in  1301,  at  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  amid 
the  Tufas  of  Epomeo.  * 

On  the  25th  of  June  they  sailed  from  Santa  Crnz,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  admiration  of  the  beauty,  variety  and  majesty  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  taking  leave  of  them  with  much  re? 
gret  though  their  stay  had  been  so  short.  Their  course  was  to- 
ward South  America ;  on  the  27th  they  crossed  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer;  the  tropical  regions  now  opened  on  them,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  emotions  produced,  by  the  new  objects  which 
then  presented  themselves,  is  given  with  so  much  feeling  and 
good  taste,  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  tran- 
scribing the  entire  passage. 

*  From  the  time  we  entered  the  Torrid  Zone,  we  were  never 
wearied  with  admiring,  every  night,  the  beauty  of  the  southern  sky, 
which,  as  we  advanced,  opened  new  constellations  to  our  view.  We 
feel  an  indescribable  sensation,  when,  on  approaching  the  Equator,and 
particularly  on  passing  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  we  see 
those  stars,  which  we  have  contemplated  from  our  infancy,  progres? 
sively  sink,  and  finally  disappear.  Nothing  awakens,  in  the  travel- 
ler, a  livelier  remembrance  of  the  immense  distance  by  which  he  is" 
separated  from  his  country,  than  the  aspect  of  an  unknown  firma- 
ment. The  grouping  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  .  some  scat- 
tered nebulae,  rivalling  in  splendour  the  milky  way;  and  tracts  of 
space,  remarkable  for  their  extreme  blackness,  give  a  particular 
physiognomy  to  the  southern  sky.  This  sight  fills  with  admiration 
even  those  who,  uninstructed  in  the  branches  of  accurate  science, 
fieel  the  same  emotion  of  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heaven- 
ly vault,  as  in  the  view  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  a  majestic  site. 
A  traveller  has  no  need  of  being  a  botanist,  to  recognize  the  Torrid 
Zone,  on  the  mere  aspect  of  its  vegetation  :  and,  without  havinji  ac- 
quired any  notions  of  astronomy,  without  any  acquaintance  with  tha 
celestial  charts  of  Fla.mstead  and  De  la  Caille,  he  feels  he  is  not 
ip  Europe,  when  he  sees  the  immense  constellation  of  the  Ship,  or  the 
phosphorescent  clouds  of  Magellan,  arise  on  the  horizoi).  The  hear 
yen  and  tl)e  earth,  every  thing  in  the  Equinoctial  regions  assumes  an 
exotic  character. 

*  The  lower  regions  of  the  air  were  loaded  with  vapours  for  some 
days.'  'We  saw  distinctly,  for  the  first  time,  the  Cross  of  the  South, 
ofiiy  in  the  night  of  the  4th  and  5th  July,  in  the  lOth  degree  of  la- 
titude; it  was  strongly  inclined,  and  appeared,  from  time  to  time, 
lietween  the  clouds;  the  centre  of  which,  furrowed  by  uncondensed 
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lightnings,  reflected  a  silver  light.  If  a  traveller  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  of  his  personal  emotions,  I  shall  atld,  that  on  this  night  I 
saw  one  of  the  reveries  of  my  earliest  youth  accomplished. 

*  At  a  period  when  1  studied  the  heavens,  not  with  the  intention 
of  devotiiig  myself  to  astronomy,  but  only  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  stars,  I  was  agitated  by  a  fear  unknown  to  those  who  love  a  se- 
dentary life.  It  seemed  painful  to  me  to  renounce  the  hope  of  be- 
holding those  beautiful  constellations  which  border  the  South  Pole. 
Impatient  to  rove  in  the  Equinoctial  regions,  I  could  not  raise  my 
eyes  towards  the  starry  vault,  without  thinking  of  the  Cross  of  the 
South,  and  without  recalling  the  sublime  passage  of  Dante,  which 
the  most  celebrated  commentators  have  applied  to  this  constellation. 

*  lo  me  volsi  a  man  destra  e  posi  mente 
All*  altro  polo  e  vidi  quattro  stelle 
Non  viste  mai  fuor  ch'  alia  prima  gente. 
Goden  parea  lo  ciel  di  lor  fiamelle ; 
O  settentrional  vedovo  sito 
Poi  che  privato  se'  di  mirar  quelle  ! 

*  The  pleasure  felt  on  discovering  the  Southern  Gross  was  warm- 
ly shared  by  such  of  the  crew  as  had  lived  in  the  colonies.  In  the 
solitude  of  the  seas,  we  hail  a  star  as  a  friend,  from  whom  we  have 
been  long  separ  ited.  Among  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards, 
peculiar  motives  seem  to  increase  this  feeluig  ;  a  religious  sentiment 
attaches  them  to  a  constellation,  the  form  of  whi^h  recals  the  sign  of 
the  faith  planted  by  their  ancestors  in  the  deserts  of  the  New  World. 

*  The  two  great  stars  which  mark  the  summit  and  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  having  nearly  the  same  right  ascension,  it  follows  that 
the  constellation  is  almost  vertical  at  the  moment  when  it  passes  the 
meridian.  This  circumstance  is  known  to  every  nation  that  lives 
beyond  the  Tropics,  or  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  It  is  known  at 
•what  hour  of  the  night,  in  different  seasoni,  the  Southern  Cross  is 
erect,  or  inclined.  It  is  a  time-piece,  that  advances  very  regular- 
ly near  four  minutes  a- day  ;  and  no  other  group  of  stars  exhibits, 
to  the  naked  eye,  an  observation  of  time  so  easily  made.  How  of- 
ten have  we  heard  our  guides  exclaim  in  the  Savannas  of  Venezuela, 
or  in  the  desert  extending  from  Lima  to  Truxillo,  *  Midnight  is 
*  past,  the  Cross  begins  to  bend  ! '  Kow  often  those  words  remind- 
ed us  of  that  affecting  scene,  where  Paul  and  Virginia,  seated  near 
the  source  of  the  river  of  Lataniers,  conversed  together  for  the  last 
time  ;  and  when  the  old  man,  at  the  sight  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
warns  them  that  it  is  time  to  separate  !  ' 

Reflections  of  a  very  different  kind  are  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing singular  occurrence.  The  germ  of  a  malignant  fever 
discovered  itself  as  tlicy  drew  near  the  Antilles.  The  ship  wa«| 
excessively  hot  between  decks ;  and  very  much  incumbered. 
From  the  time  they  had  passed  the  Tropics,  the  thermometer 
;j:(.ood  between  9^""  and  96°.     Several  on  board,  both  sailors  and 
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passengers,  were  attacked  by  the  fever.  The  captain  paid  little 
regard  to  any  thing  but  the  working  of  the  vessel:  No  fumiga- 
tion was  used ;  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  bark  on  board  ;  and 
a  Gallician  surgeon,  ignorant  and  phlegmatic,  ordered  bleed- 
ings, because  he  attributed  the  fever  to  what  he  called  the  heat 
and  corruption  of  the  blood.  An  experiment,  that  shows  the 
benefit  of  free  air  in  this  disorder,  was  made  by  a  singular  acci- 
dent. 

*  The  8th  July,  a  sailor,  who  was  near  expiring,  recovered  his 
healdi,  from  a  circumstance  that  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  His 
hammock  was  so  hung,  that  there  was  not  ten  inches  between  his 
face  and  the  deck.  It  was  impossible  to  administer  the  sacraments 
in  this  situation ;  for,  aj^eeably  to  the  custom  aboard  Spanish  ves- 
sels, the  viaticum  ought  to  be  carried  by  the  light  of  tapers,  and 
followed  by  the  whole  crew.  The  patient  w^as  removed  into  an  airy 
place,  near  the  hatchway,  where  a  small  square  birth  had  been  form- 
ed with  sailcloth.  Here  he  was  to  remain  till  he  died,  which  was 
an  event  expected  every  moment ;  but  passing  from  an  air  extreme- 
ly heated,  stagnant,  and  filled  with  miasms,  into  fresher  and  purer 
air,  which  was  renewed  every  instant,  he  gradually  revived  from  his 
lethargic  state.  His  recovery  dated  from  the  day  when  he  quitted  the 
middle  deck  :  but  as  in  medicine  the  same  facts  are  often  cited  in 
support  of  systems  diametrically  opposite,  this  recovery  confirmed 
our  doctor  in  his  ideas  of  the  inflammation  of  the  blood,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  bleeding,  evacuating,  and  all  the  asthenic  remedies.  We 
soon  found  the  fatal  effects  of  this  treatment  j  and  wished  more  thaii 
ever  to  reach  the  coasts  of  America, 

The  first  land  they  saw,  was  the  island  of  Tobago,  which  pre- 
sented itself  under  a  very  picturesque  aspect. 

*  It  is  a  heap  of  rocks  carefully  cultivated.  The  dazzling  white- 
ness of  the  stone  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  verdure  of 
some  scattered  tufts  of  trees.  Cylandria  and  very  lofty  Opuntia 
crown  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  give  a  peculiar  physiognomy 
to  this  tropical  landscape.  Their  sight  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  na- 
vigator, that  he  has  arrived  on  the  American  coast ;  for  Cactuses  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  new  world,  as  heaths  do  to  the  old. ' 

They  were  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  tliej, 
were  to  land  ;  the  malignant  fever  still  increased,  apd  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Galiciao  Doctor  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  di- 
minish the  danger.  The  death  of  one  young  Spaniard,  the  son, 
of  a  widow  in  the  Asturias,  who  fell  a  victim  to  it  after  three 
days  illness,  is  very  affecting,  and  told  with  great  feeling.  The. 
scene,  when  his  body  was  committed  to  the  waves,  is  well  de- 
scribed. 

*  We  were  assembled  on  the  deck,  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflec- 
^ons ;  it  was  no  longer  doubtful,  thtt  the  fever  which  raged  oa 
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board,  had  assumed  a  fatal  aspect.  Our  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  hilly 
and  desert  coast,  on  which  the  moon  from  time  to  time  shed  its  light 
athwart  the  clouds.  The  sea,  gently  agitated,  shone  with  a  feeble 
phosphoric  glittering.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  monotoijous  cry 
of  a  few  sea-birds*  flying  towards  the  shore.  About  8,  the  dead 
man's  knell  was  slowly  tolled.  At  the  sound,  the  sailors  ceased  fmra 
their  work,  and  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  to  offer  a  momen- 
tary prayer.  The  corpse  of  the  Asturian  was  brought  on  deck,  and 
the  priest  entreated  that  it  might  not  he  committed  to  the  waves 
till  after  sunrise,  in  order  to  pay  it  the  last  rites,  according  to  the  u- 
sageof  the  Romish  Church.  There  was  not  an  individual  on  b  ^ard, 
who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  fate  of  this  young  man,  whom  we 
had  beheld,  but  a  few  days  before,   full  of  cheerfulness  and  health.' 

The  prevalence  of  the  fever  determined  Humboldt  and  his 
friends  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Cumana,  ak»ng  which  they  were 
now  ranging,  and  where  they  were  put  ashore  on  the  i6th  of 
July,  17<J9;  and  wiih  this  the  3d  Chapter  of  the  Narrative  ends; 
— havirg,  how^ever,  subjoined  to  it  an  account  of  all  the  obser- 
vations made  on  the  temperature  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  air  in 
climates  through  which  they  had  passed,  as  well  as  of  the  obser- 
vations on  the  magnetic  needle,  &c.  in  different  latitudes,  all 
fully  deserving  of  attention,  but  hardly  admitting  of  being 
brought  within  our  limits, 

Cumana  is  the  part  of  the  American  Continent,  that  stretches 
westward  from  the  mouth  of  ihe  Orinoco ;  and  the  town  of  the 
same  name  is  situated  on  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Menzanares.  On  landing,  they  immediately  experienced  the 
kindness  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  who  are  remarkable  for 
their  hospitality.  The  whole  of  the  passengers  of  the  Pizarro 
had  also  landed,  and  were  received  with  the  same  kindness. 
This  great  attention  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  their  poorer 
countrymen,  who  arrive  among  them,  is  a  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  these  colonists,  which  appears  to  have  made  great  impres- 
sion on  our  travellers  ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  remembered,  that 
it  belongs  to  men  in  whom  the  finer  feelings  are  not  supposed  to 
be  extremely  prevalent. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  different  than  the  aspect  which 
this  country  presents  from  all  that  a  European  has  been  accustom- 
ed to  observe.  The  vegetable  world  is  almost  entirely  different ; 
and  a  number  of  striking  pictures  of  this  difference  perpetually 
occur.  A  hill  of  calcareous  breccia  near  the  town,  which  is 
considered  by  Humboldt  as  having  been  an  island  in  an  nntienfc 
gulf  of  the  sea,  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  columnar  cac- 
t\js  and  opuntia.  Some  of  these  30  or  40  feet  high,  covered 
with  lichens,  and  divided  into  several  branches  in  the  form  of 
caiidclabrasy  have  a  very  lingular  appearance.     They  measured 
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a  cactus,  which  was  four  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference. 
The  wood  of  these  plants  is  often  so  hard  from  age,  that  it  re- 
sists both  air  and  moisture  for  centuries,  and  is  employed  in  pre- 
ference for  oars  and  door-posts.  A  place  where  the  strong  cac- 
tus are  collected  in  groups  is  considered  as  almost  impenetrable; 
such  thickets  are  called  tunales,  and  are  not  only  impervious  to 
the  native  who  goes  naked  to  the  waist,  but  are  formidable  to 
those  who  go  fully  clothed.  The  tunal  is  considered  at  Cumana, 
and  every  where  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  as  an  important  means 
of  military  defence;  and  when  earthen  works  are  raised,  the 
engineers  are  as  eager  to  propagate  the  thorny  opimtia  as  they 
are  careful  to  keep  crocodiles  in  the  ditches  of  fortified  places. 
*  In  a  climate  where  organized  nature  is  so  powerful  and  active, 
man  summons  as  auxiliaries  the  carniverous  reptile,  and  the 
plant  with  its  armour  of  thorns.  * 

The  Indians  of  this  coast  are  called  Guayquerias ;  and,  next 
to  the  Caribs  of  Guyana,  are  the  finest  race  of  nu^n  in  Terra  Fir- 
ma  They  have  exchanged  the  love  of  independence  for  the 
less  noble,  but  more  convenient  virtue  of  loyalty  ;  and  from  the 
earliest  timt  s  of  the  conquest,  they  remtiined  faithful  friends  to  tho^ 
Castilians.  They  enjoy  several  peculiar  privileges  on  that  ac- 
count, and  the  King  of  Spain  names  them  in  his  public  acts, 
his  dear,  noble  and  loyal  Guayquerias.  This  name  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Spaniards  who  accompanied  Columbus,  and 
who  mistook  it  for  the  name  which  they  gave  themselves  in  their 
own  language.  They  show  with  pride  the  point  of  the  Galera, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  vessel  of  Columbus  which  anchored 
there  in  1498,  the  event  from  which  they  ought  to  date  the  sub- 
jugation and  ruin  of  their  race.  They  are  in  d>eir  present  con- 
dition an  intelligent  people,  and  very  considerably  civilized, 

A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  soil  or  vege- 
table mould  of  this  country,  strongly  expressive  of  the  exuber- 
ance r>f  organ izaf ion. 

*  The  arid  plain  of  Cumana  exhibits,  after  violent  showers,  an  ex- 
traordirary  phenomenon.  The  earth,  drenched  with  rain,  and  heat- 
ed again  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  emits  that  musky  odour,  which,  un- 
der the  torrid  zone,  is  common  to  animals  of  very  different  classes ; 
to  the  saguar,  the  small  species  of  tiger  cat,  the  thick-nosed  tapir, 
the  galinazo  vulture,  the  crocodile,  vipers  and  rattlesnakes.  The 
gaseous  emanations,  which  are  the  vehicles  of  this  aroma,  seem 
te  be  evolved  in  proportion  only  as  the  mould,  containing  the  spoils 
of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  reptiles,  worms  and  insects,  begins 
to  be  impregnated  with  water.  Whenever  the  soil  is  turned  up, 
we  are  struck  with  the  mass  of  organic  substances,  which,  by  turns, 
are  developed,  transformed  and  decomposed.  Nature,  in  these  cli- 
Inate^,  appears  more  active,  more  fruitful,  we  might  even  say  more 
prodigal  of  life.  * 
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The  waters  of  the  Menzanares  are  limpid  and  cool,  and  seem 
(o  form  the  principal  luxury  of  the  inhabitants.  The  banks  are 
shaded  by  mimosas,  erythemas,  ceibas,  and  other  trees  of  gi- 
gantic growth.  A  river,  where  the  temperature,  in  the  time  of 
floods,  descends  as  low  as  To*",  when  that  of  the  air  is  90°  Fah- 
renheit, is  an  inestimable  benefit.  The  children,  accordingly, 
pass,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  their  lives  in  the  water.  The  whole  of 
the  inhabitants,  even  the  women  of  the  best  families,  know  how 
to  swim  ;  and  in  a  country  where  man  is  so  near  the  state  of 
nature,  one  of  the  first  questions  asked,  on  meeting  in  die  morn- 
iiijor,  is,  whether  the  water  is  cooler  than  the  preceding  evening. 
The  mo<le  of  bathing  is  singular  enough. 

*  We  every  night  visited  a  very  respectable  society  in  the  suburb 
of  Guayquerias.  In  a  fine  moonshine  night,  chairs  were  placed  in 
the  water.  The  men  and  women  were  lightly  clothed,  as  in  sonje 
baths  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  the  family  and  strangers  assem- 
bled in  the  river,  passed  some  time  in  smoking  segars,  and  in  talk- 
ing, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  of  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  season,  of  the  abundant  rains  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts,, and,  particularly,  of  the  luxuries  of  which  the  ladies  of  Cu- 
mana  accuse  those  of  the  Caraccas  and  the  Havannah.  * 

Cumana,  like  all  the  countries  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  ravages  of  earthquakes.  About 
their  history  in  past  times,  little  information  can  be  obtained, 
as  no  record  exists  at  Cumana ;  and  its  archives,  on  account  of 
the  pprpemal  devastations  of  the  white  ants,  contain  no  docu- 
ment that  goes  back  farther  than  J  50  years.  The  memory  of 
s^inie  catastrophes,  however,  is  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  will  live  long  in  the  traditions  of  the  country. 
On  the2lst  of  October  1766,  the  city  of  Cumana  was  entirely 
destroyed  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  that  day  is  every  year  re- 
new€<l  by  a  religious  festival.  The  whole  of  the  houses  were  o- 
verturned  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  the  shocks  were  hourly  repeat- 
ed during  fourteen  months. 

Tradition  states  that,  in  this  earthquake,  the  shocks  were 
mere  horizontal  oscillations.  It  was  only  on  the  disastrous  day 
of  the  i4.th  of  December  1797i  that,  for  the  first  time  at  Cu^ 
jiiana,  the  motion  of  the  rising  or  heaving  up  of  the  ground 
was  perceived.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  town  were  entirely 
destroyed ;  and  the  shock,  attended  with  a  loud  subterraneous 
noise,  resembled  the  explosion  of  a  mine  at  a  great  depth. 
Happily  the  most  violent  shock  was  preceded  by  a  slight  undu- 
Idtory  motion,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had 
time  to  escape  into  the  streets. 

The  earthquakes  of  Cumana  are  connected  with  those  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  i  and  it  has  eyen  been  suspected,  that  they 
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have  some  connexion  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Cordil- 
leras of  the  Ancles.  On  the  4th  of  Norember  of  the  same  year,  the 
soil  of  the  province  of  Quito  underwent  such  a  de*^tructive  com- 
motion, that  notwithstanding  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
population  of  that  country,  near  iO,000  natives  perished,  bu- 
ried under  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  swallowed  up  in  the 
crevices,  or  drowned  in  lakes  that  were  suddenly  formed. 
At  the  same  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  Antilles 
were  alarmed  by  shocks,  which  continued  during  eight 
months,  when  the  volcano  of  Guadaloupe  threw  out  pumice 
stones,  ashes,  and  gusts  of  sulphurous  vapours.  This  eruption 
of  the  27th  of  September,  during  which,  very  long  continued 
subterraneous  noises  were  heard,  was  followed  on  the  1 4th  of 
December  by  the  great  earthquake  of  Cumana.  Another  vol- 
cano of  the  West  India  islands,  that  of  St  Vincents,  has  lately 
given  a  fresh  instance  of  these  extraordinary  connexions.  This 
volcano  had  not  emitted  flames  since  1718,  when  they  burst 
forth  anew  in  1812.  The  total  ruin  of  the  city  of  Caracas 
preceded  this  explosion  thirty-five  days ;  and  violent  oscillations 
of  the  ground  were  felt,  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Terra  Firma. 

We  have  a  very  lively  account,  in  the  beginning  of  the  5tk 
chapter,  of  the  kind  of  embarrassment  to  which  travellers  with 
scientific  objects  in  view,  and  a  scientific  apparatus  in  their  pos- 
session, must  be  often  subjected  by  the  half  informed  curio- 
sity of  the  people  they  visit.  In  the  first  week  of  their  abode 
at  Cumana,  they  were  distracted  by  frequent  visits  of  persons 
who  were  highly  gratified  to  see  the  spots  of  the  moon  through 
a  telescope,  the  absorption  of  two  gases  in  a  eudiometric  tube, 
or  the  effects  of  galvanism  on  the  nerves  of  a  frog :  They  were 
obliged  to  answer  innumerable  questions,  and  to  repeat  the  same 
experiments  for  hours  together. 

*  These  scenes  were  renewed  for  the  space  of  five  years,  every 
time  that  we  took  up  a  new  abode  in  a  place  where  it  was  under- 
stood that  we  were  in  possession  of  microscopes,  telescopes,  and 
€lectrical  apparatus.  The  half  scientific  looked  on  us  with  a  sort  of 
dfisdain,  when  they  learnt  that  we  had  not  brought  in  our  cnllection 
of  books,  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature  of  the  Abbe  Pluciie,  the  C<>urs 
de  Physique  of  Sigaud  de  la  Fond,  or  the  Dictionary  of  Val- 
HONT  DE  BoMARE.  Thcsc  three,  and  the  Traits  d* Econvmie  Foli- 
tique  of  Bahon  Bielfeld,  are  the  foreign  works  most  esteemed  in 
Spanish  America,  from  Caracas  and  Chili,  to  Gua^imala  and  the 
north  of  Nfexico.  No  one  is  thought  learned,  who  cai-aot  qu  te 
these  authors :  and  it  is  only  at  the  great  capitals  of  Lima,  Santa 
Fe  De  Bogota,  and  Mexico,  that  the  names  of  Halleu,  Caven- 
dish, and  Lavoisier  begin  to  take  place  of  those  which  have  enjoy- 
ed popular  celebrity  f«r  fifty  years  past. '  - 
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In  an  excursion  to  the  country  of  Araya,  they  met  with  an 
example  of  the  nobility  of  a  Castilian  combined  with  the  blood 
of  a  mulatto,  and  the  profession  of  a  shoemnker. 

*  Among  the  raulattoes,  whose  huts  surround  the  salt  lake,  we 
found  a  shoem  iker  of  Castilian  descent.  He  received  us  with  the 
air  of  gravity  and  self-sufficiency,  which  in  those  climates  charac- 
terise almost  every  one  who  is  conscious  of  possessing  some  peculiar 
talent.  He  was  employed  in  stretching  the  string  of  a  bow,  and 
sharpening  his  arrows  to  kill  birds.  His  trade  of  a  shoemaker  could 
not  be  very  lucrative,  in  a  country  where  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants go  bare-foot;  and  he  only  complained  that,  on  account  of  the 
dearness  of  gunpowder,  a  man  of  his  quality  was  reduced  to  employ 
the  same  weapons  as  the  Indians.  He  was  the  sage  of  the  place  ; 
he  understood  the  formation  of  the  salt  by  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon  ;  the  symptoms  of  earthquakes ;  the  marks  by  which  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  are  discovered  ;  and  the  medicinal  plants,  which  he 
divided  like  all  the  other  colonists  from  Chili  to  California,  into  hot 
and  cold.  *  After  a  long  discourse  on  the  emptiness  of  huntan  gran- 
deur, he  drew  from  a  leathern  pouch  a  few  small  pearls,  whieh  he 
forced  us  to  accept,  enjoining  us  at  the  same  time  to  note  in  our  ta- 
blets, that  a  poor  shoemaker  of  Araya,  but  a  white  man,  and  of  noble 
Castilian  race,  had  been  enabled  to  give  us  what  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea  was  sought  for  as  so  precious.  I  acquit  myself  rather  late  of 
the  promise  I  made  this  honest  man  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  his 
disinterestedness  did  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  the  slightest  retri- 
bution. • 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  we  must  advert  to  a  defect 
which  we  have  observed  in  the  composition  both  of  this  and 
some  other  works  of  the  same  author,  and  growing  out  of  an  ex-- 
cellence  by  which  these  same  works  are  particularly  distin- 
guished. 

M.  DE  Humboldt  is  not  only  a  traveller,  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  varied  in  his  observations,  and  the  most  direct- 
ed in  them  by  philosophic  views ;  but  he  is  withal  the  most 
learned,  and  has  more  of  the  knowledge  derived  from 
books,  than  we  believe  has  ever  fallen  to  the  share  of  one 
who  had  looked  so  much  at  nature  with  his  own  eyes.  In 
general  it  is  not  found  easy  to  combine  the.<>e  two  thing* 
together  in  the  same  individual,  so  that  both  shall  exist  in 
an  eminent  degreeu  The  man  who  has  employed  much 
of  his  time  in  learning  the  opinions  oi  othei's,  loses  the  ta- 
lent   and    the   relish    for    those    means    of  acquiring    krtow- 


*  The  e??citing  and  debilitating,  sthenic  and  asthenic  remedies; 
so  that,  to  his  other  a^col)lplishments,  the  Castilian  shoemaker  addl!« 
«d  that  of  being  an  sdept  m  the  Brunonian  systein* 
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ledge,  which  imply  much  bodily  as  well  as  mental  exer- 
tion, and  which  infer  the  use  of  travel,  observation,  or  exr 
periment.  The  converse  of  this  also  takes  place  ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  men  so  e!iti»*cly  occupied  by  their  own  observa- 
tions, that  they  pa\  very  lutle  attention  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them.  Both  the  propensities  thus  ac- 
quired, lead  very  obviously  to  error;  and  the  division  of  la- 
bour, which  is  so  coinlucive  to  the  improvement  of  art,  become* 
here  a  great  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  scierjce.  The  most 
useful  observer  is  he  who  is  most  learned,  providing  the  habita 
belonging  to  the  one  character  are  not  suflTered  to  impair  the  ex- 
ertions belr:nging  to  the  other.  Of  this  kind  precisely  is  the 
traveller  before  us,  distinguished  at  the  same  time  for  science 
and  for  erudition,  for  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  examina- 
tion of  nature,  and  for  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  study 
of  books.  Hence,  in  his  mind,  every  object  recalai  so  many 
others  with  which  it  is  connected,  that  the  exuberance  of  illus- 
tration sometimes  overpowers  the  reader,  and  withdraws  his  at- 
tention from  the  main  object.  Examples  and  comparisons,  each 
in  itself  just  and  apposite,  do,  now  and  then,  by  their  number 
and  variety,  impair  the  unity,  perhaps  in  some  instances  the 
perspicuity,  of  the  descriptions,  and  present  the  collateral  objects 
without  a  sufficient  subordination  to  the  principal.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  effect  and  interest  are  not  so  great  as  if  the 
materials  were  less  valuable,  and  the  workmanship  less  rich  and 
expensive. 

This  imperfection  might  be  corrected,  we  are  persuaded,  with- 
out losing  any  thing  of  the  number  or  variety  of  the  compari- 
sons, the  general  views,  the  contrasts  or  the  analogies  in  which 
the  work  abounds.  A  small  alteration  in  the  distribution,  such 
as  the  taste  and  tact  of  the  author  might  readily  suggest  to  him, 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  However  that  be,  we  shall  rejoice 
to  see  the  sequel  of  the  Personal  Narrative,  of  which  the  two 
volumes  now  before  us  can  only  constitute  a  small  part. 

The  translation  bears  the  marks  of  good  execution,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  lady  well  acquainted  both  with  the  language  from 
which,  and  the  language  into  which,  her  translation  is  made,^ — 
and  who  is,  besides,  intelligent  and  interested  in  the  subjects  a- 
bout  which  she  writes.  The  work  has  the  air  of  an  original; 
and,  though  we  have  not  seen  it  in  the  French,  we  may  judge  of 
the  translation  as  one  pronounces  a  portrait  to  be  good,  and  e- 
ven  to  be  like,  though  he  has  never  seen  the  person  whom  it  ii 
Intended  to  represent. 
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AnT.  V.      De  la  Respoiisabiliie  des  Mini&tres,     Par  M.  Ben- 
jamin DE  Constant.     A  Paris,  1815. 

Adresse  d  VEmpermr,  Par  Joseph  Rey,  de  Grenoble,  Presi- 
dent du  Tribunal  Civil  de  Rumilly.  Seconde  Edition.  A 
Paris,  1815. 

"XTTTe  hope  it  is  not  merely  because  we  belong  ourselves  to  the 

'  ^  fraternity  of  public  writers,  that  we  regard  the  press  a$ 
the  palladium  of  civilized  society.  It  is  not  only  the  grand  source 
of  hope  for  its  advancement,  but  the  only  effectual  security  a* 
gainst  its  return  to  pristine  wretchedness  and  barbarity.  When- 
ever, therefore,  the  state  of  society  becomes  unsettled  ;  when  this 
old  tackle  and  machinery  seem  at  any  time  worn  out,  and  new  in- 
struments of  connexion  and  operation  are  required,  it  is  of  pe- 
culiar importance  to  trace  the  tendency  of  this  extraordinary 
agent,  and  to  point  out  tlie  results  to  which  it  may  be  expected 
to  lead. 

From  the  titles  of  the  publications  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  the  reader  will  readily  infer,  that  it  is 
our  intention  to  occupy  him  with  the  consideration  of  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  influence  of  the  press,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  succeeding  age,  rather  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  than  in 
our  own  country  ;  as  to  which  indeed  there  is  much  less  scope 
for  speculation.  The  more  fixed  and  stationary  condition  of 
this  country,  and  the  advances  we  have  already  made  in  liberal 
©pinions,  give  us  a  kind  of  assurance,  that  for  some  years  to  colnie 
>Ke  shall  go  on  much  as  we  have  done  lately.  It  is  on  the  Con- 
tinent chiefly  that  the  new  circumstances  in  which  the  press  is 
about  to  operate  become  interesting,  and  make  us  anxious  to  an- 
ticipate the  results  ;  altliough  the  circumstances  by  which  its 
influence  has  been  found  to  be  obstructed  or  promoted  in  thit 
country,  afford  the  chief  fund  of  experience  from  which  our 
conclusions  as  to  other  countries  can  safely  be  founded. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  all  the  good  which  can  be  expected 
must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  liberty  whieh  the  press  is  per- 
mitted to  enjoy.  Could  a  press  exist  perfectly  enslaved,  it  would 
be  an  instrument  of  pure,  and  unbounded  mischief.  It  would 
be  employed  to  mould  the  minds  of  meri  into  absolute  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  arbitrary  rulers,  and  their  instruments  ;  and 
as  this  could  only  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  falsehood 
and  deception,  a  press  perfectly  enslaved  would  be  solely  employ- 
ed to  corrupt  and  debase  the  human  mind. 

Most  happily,  however,  for  human  nature,  the  press  cannot 
€«xist  at  all  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery.     It  appears,  by  a  pret* 
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iy  full  experience,  that  if  the  press  does  biit  operate,  undef* 
Svhatever  restrictions,  it  will  occasioRally  give  vent  to  thoughts 
which  tend  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and  to  deliver  it  from  igno- 
rance and  deception.  There  is  \io  country  in  Europ'^,  which 
does  not  bear  testimony  to  this  truth.  Even  in  Spain  arid  Aus^- 
tria,  where  the  influences  of  a  bad  government  and  a  bad  re- 
ligion have  been  united  to  prevent  and  exclude  its  salutary  o- 
peration,  books,  not  altogether  destitute  of  good  Sentiments, 
tave  occasionally  appeared.  No  vigilafice,  it  seems,  however 
keen  and  malignant,  can  exclude  every  thing  instructive ;  and 
the  difficulty  appears,  fortunately,  to  increase  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  of  the  people.  The  laws  were  the  samcj 
and  the:  interests  of  the  rulers  the  same,  in  Italy  as  in  Austria 
and  Spain  j  but  a  much  greater  proportion  of  useful  publica- 
tions issued  from  the  press  in  the  first  country  than  in  the  o- 
ther  two-— exactly  because  it  was  the  most  enlightened.  The 
case  was  not  very  different  under  the  old  monarchy  in  France : 
but  there,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  still  less  practicable  total- 
ly to  prevent  the  publication  of  salutary  truths.  By  the  laws^  e- 
ven  of  Britain,  every  thing  is  forbidden  to  the  press  which  the 
most  perfect  state  of  slavery  requires,  and  the  British  rulers 
have  interests  of  the  same  kind  as  other  rulers  ;  but,  in  Great 
Britain,  beyond  any  other  country,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  liberal  sentiments— exactly  because  there  is  no 
country  in  which  such  sentiments  have  already  made  so  great  a 
progress. 

The  press,  then,  lays  a  foundation  for  human  impi^o^ement 
that  cannot  fail,  because  it  ensures  a  state  of  progression  in  eve- 
ry country  in  which  it  can  operate  at  all ;  and  increa:ses  its  power 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  which  it  has  made.  It  may  ac- 
cordingly be  observed^  that,  from  the  grand  era  of  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  human  mind,  in  every  country  in  Europe,  even 
the  most  besotted,  has  been  gradually  improved ;  that  its  im- 
provement has  been  more  rapid  in  every  succeeding  age ;  and  is» 
at  this  moment,  most  rapid  in  the  countries  which  have  made 
the  greatest  advancement. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  and  that  with  a  pretty  full  as- 
surance, that  whether  the  form  into  which  Europe  is  about  t6 
be  cast,  shall  be  as  highly  favourable,  or  as  unfavourable  as  pos- 
sible to  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  press  will  enjoy,  either  by 
law,  or  in  spite  of  law,  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty ;  and 
books,  tending  to  clear  away  deception,  and  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  what  manner  their  interests  may  be  best  consulted,  will  a- 
bound  in  some  countries,  and  find  their  way  into  all. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  whaty  during  the  n^xt  age,  muxy 
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he  the  influence  of  the  press  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
European  world,  it  is  rmtural  to  turn  our  first  attention  to 
Franco.  This  country  has  long  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  serv- 
ing as  a  kind  of  model  to  her  continental  neighbours  j  and  many 
powerful  circumstances  ensure  to  her  a  leading  influence  in  their 
conduct  and  character.  Her  language  is,  in  some  measure,  the 
universal  language ;— her  position  is  central; — j^he  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  accomplished  nation  ; 
and  the  character  of  her  people  is  active  and  imposing.  What 
is  enjoyed  and  admired  in  France  will  not  easily  fail  of  being 
desired  in  other  countries  where  it  is  wanting.  Celebrated  books, 
published  in  France,  can  never  be  altogether  excluded  from 
any  country  in  Europe  ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  pretty  safely 
conclude,  that  the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  French  press, 
will  go  far  to  determine  the  rapi(lity  with  which  salutary  truths 
are  likely  to  be  disseminated  in  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  In  no 
single  event,  therefore,  were  the  interests  of  humanity  ever  more 
deeply  concerned,  than  in  the  speciesof  government  which  may, 
in  this  respect,  be  established  in  that  country. 

In  trying  to  conjecture  what  degree  of  liberty  the  press  is 
likely  to  enjoy  in  France,  the  melancholy  experience  of  human 
affairs  seems  to  require  that  we  should  anticipate  the  worst,  ra- 
ther than  the  best  state  of  things,  of  which  its  present  civiliza- 
tion will  admit.  Suppose  the  bourbons  again  restored  ;  and 
suppose  them  as  able  as  they  were  before,  to  set  aside  every  sti- 
pulation in  favour  of  good  government,  and,  among  the  rest, 
the  hberty  of  the  press — how  adver^;e  soever  the  laws  may  then 
be  to  a  free  discussion,  the  laws,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  prove 
impotent.  Where  the  discordance  between  thtm  and  the  pub- 
lic opinion  has  risen  to  a  certain  height,  they  cannot  be  exe- 
,cutcd — ^and  their  very  forms  become  the  means  of  evasion.  The 
grand  question  therefore  is,  What  extent  of  tree  discussion  may 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France  be  expected  to  ensure,  in 
spite  of  all  which  bad  laws  and  a  bad  government  can  effect  to 
.repress  it? — for  this,  in  truth,  is  all  the  liberty  to  which,  with 
any  assurance,  we  are  entitled  to  look  forward. 

Our  hopes,  we  lament  to  say,  are  not  very  sanguine.  The 
apathy  with  which  the  French  looked  on,  when  Louis  the  Figh- 
.teenth  ex^punged  from  their  consiiiution  the  article  which  pro- 
vided for  the  liberty  of  the  prcss^  was  of  ill  omen.  In  the  de- 
bates which  took  place  on  that  occnsion,  the  members  who 
showed  any  great  warmth  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  printing, 
were  wojiderfuUy  lew  ;  and  many,  v\ho  themselves  possessed  the 
most  cultivated  minds,  betrayed  no  slight  jealousy  of  that  bles- 
ing — conjuring  up  to  themselves  the  frightful  image  of  many 
ilmigcrou!?  consequences.      Not  one  man,T-at  least  not  more 
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tlian  one  tnan,  in  France,  appeared  to  have  any  tliinj»  like  a 
"sound  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  natural  effects  of  an  un- 
restricted press^  A  few  vatrue  and  puerile  conceptions  about  its 
vast  advantages,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  monstrous  evils  oti 
the  other,  seemed  to  make  up  the  whole  j^tock  of  French  think- 
ing upon  the  subject.  Their  minds  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  de- 
gree subdued  by  the  remembrance  of  the  excesses  of  the  times  of 
terror  ; — as  if  a  period  of  popular  frenzy  could  fail  to  be  prolific  of 
excesses,  with  or  without  a  press, — as  if  the  excesses  in  which  po- 
pular frenzv  uses  the  press  as  an  instrument,  were  produced  by  the 
libtrti/^  and  not  by  ihe  slavery,  of  die  press — slavery  more  complete 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  it  can  possibly  be  made  to  en- 
dure. So  far  from  being  agreeable  to  fact,  is  the  frightful  asso- 
ciation of  the  ideas  of  a  free  press,  and  the  excesf^es  of  a  people 
excited  to  fury,  that  it  is  only  where  a  press  has  been  previously 
enslaved,  that  the  authors  of  mischief  can  ever  make  use  of  it; 
For  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Where  a  press  has 
been  previously  free,  there  are  means  for  making  the  people 
hear  both  sides.  But  where  they  have  had  no  experience  of  fair 
discussion,  every  faction  that  is  uppermost  silences  all  opposition, 
and  uses  the  press  for  its  own  purposes.  In  that  case»  no  doubt, 
it  is  superlatively  mischievous:  But  against  that  mischief,  whe- 
ther in  a  state  of  calm  or  commotion,  the  only  effectual  security 
is  its  freedom.  A  people  who  have  been  habituated  to  hear 
both  sides,  cannot  see  that  privilege  destroyed,  without  suspect- 
ing the  views  of  those  by  v.hom  so  questionable  an  act  has  been 
performed.  And,  finally,  where  a  press  has  really  been  free,  i£ 
is  so  difficiilt  suddenly  to  destroy  it,  that  the  designs  of  the  wick- 
ed may  generally  be  exposfjd  ;  and  that  deception,  on  which  the 
excesses  of  a  season  of  frenzy  chiefly  depend,  may  always  hd 
more  or  less  completely  prevented.  Could  Robespierre  have 
perpetrated  the  atrocities  of  which  he  was  guilty,  had  it  been 
free  to  the  press  to  expose  his  villany,  and  fully  to  instruct  the 
people  ?  No  ! — But  that  tyrant  used  the  press  for  his  purposes, 
just  as  it  is  used  by  every  other  master  of  an  enslaved  press. 
He  prevented  every  one  by  terror  from  using  it  against  him  ; 
and  then  employed  it  to  praise  himself,  and  to  blacken  all  those 
whom  he  wished  to  destroy.  After  all,  the  press  was  by  no 
means  the  most  efficient  of  his  instruments ;  and  it  has  got  the 
credit,  or  discredit,  of  innumerable  eifects  which  were  produced 
by  other  causes. 

But  though  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  the  French  ap- 
pear to  possess  of  the  benefits  of  free  printing,  their  exaggerated 
Conception  of  its  dangers,  and  the  apathy  towards  public  good 
which  belongs  to  them  in  common  with  other  nations,  are  aU 
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Unfavourable  symptornrs,  there  are  other  circumstances  from 
which  we  may  infer,  with  some  confidence,  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  freedom  in  printing  will  in  fact  be  enjoyed,  and  that 
on  the  most  important  of  all  topics,  namely,  that  which  touches 
their  political  rights,  the  people  will  from  time  to  time  receive 
important  information. 

Of  the  truth  of  this,  the  tract,  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  affords  considerable  proof.  It  was  written 
during  the  short  reign  of  Louis  XVI II.,  when  both  law  and 
government  were  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  was 
even  printed  under  the  curb  of  a  licenser  ;  and  yet  it  abounds 
with  observations  tending  to  show  the  people  what  they  ought 
to  expect  at  the  hands  of  their  rulers,  and  what  they  have  it  in 
iheir  power  to  compel  their  rulers  to  perform. 

The  object  of  the  performance  is  to  lay  down  a  plan,  accord- 
ing to  which,  ministers,  and  other  instruments  of  government, 
may  be  rendered  subject  to  punishment,  in  case  of  ill  desert. 
To  this  whole  design,  however,  it  was  obvious  to  object, — Dhat 
if  the  instruments  of  government  may  be  punished  for  their  obe- 
dience, they  must  be  entitled  to  judge  of  the  orders  they  re- 
ceive ;  and  that  the  whole  business  of  government  would,  in  this 
way,  be  obstructed  and  disturbed. 

This  objection  M.  Constant  meets,  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Je  r^ponds  d'abord  r  si  vous  prescrivez  aux  agens  de  I'autorite 
le  devoir  absolu  d'^une  obeissance  implicite  et  passive,  vous  lancez 
sur  la  societe  humaine  des  instramens  d'arbitraire  et  d 'oppression, 
que  le  pouvoir  aveugle  ou  furieux  peut  dechainer  a  volonte.  Lequel 
des  deux  maux  est  le  plus  gran^  ? 

*  Mais  je  crois  devoir  remonter  ici  a  quelques  principes  plus  ^^- 
i^eraui  sur  la  nature  et  la  possibilitc,  de  Pobcissance  passive.  l)e- 
puis  la  revolution,  Ton  s'extasie  plus  que  jamais  sur  les  avantages  de 
tQ  genre  d'obeissance.  S'il  n'y  a  pas  obeissance  passive  dans  Tarmee, 
dit-on,  ii  n'y  aura  plus  d'armee  ;  s'il  n'y  a  pas  dans  I'administration 
obeissance  passive,  il  n'y  aura  plus  d'administration.  Je  ne  serois 
pas  etonne  que  ces  raisonneurs,  que  les  fureurs  de  la  demagogic  ont 
d'autant  mieux  fa-9onnes  au  despotisme,  ne  blamassent  les  coniman- 
dans  et  les  gouverneurs  de  provinces,  que  Thistoire  loue,  depuis  pres 
de  trois  siecles,  de  n'avoir  pas  obei  a  Charles  IX,  lors  da  massacre 
de  la  Saint- Barthclemy. 

*  II  est  bizarre  que  les  faits  dont  nous  avons  ete  temoins  et  vlc- 
times  n'aient  pas  decourage  les  partisans  d'un  pareil  systcme.  Ce 
ji*est  pas  faute  d'obeissance,  dans  les  agens  infcrieurs  de  nos  diverses 
tyrannies-,  que  la  France  a  tant  soufFert  de  c^s  tyrannies.  Tout  \& 
xnonde  aU  contraire  n'a  que  trop  obei ;  et  si  quelques  malheureux 
ont  echappe,  si  quelques  injustices  ont  ete  adoucies,  si  le  gouverne- 
ment  de  Robespierre  a  6te  renverse,  si  celui  de  Buonaparte  ne  pese 
plus  sur  la  France,  c'est  qu*on  s'est  quelquefois  ccarte  de  la  doetriK® 
de  robeissanc?. 
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*  Mais  les  depositatres  du  pouvoir,  convaincus,  malgre  les  exem- 
ples,  de  I'cternelle  duree  de  leur  autorite,  ne  cherchent  que  des  in- 
strumens  dociles,  qui  servent  sans  examen  :  ils  ne  voient  dans  Tin?- 
telligence  humaine  qu'une  cause  de  resistance  qui  les  importune, 

*  Plus  les  soldats,  e«  leur  qualite  d'instrumens  aveugles,  ont  fu- 
FiUe  leurs  concitoyens,  plus  on  a  repete  que  i'armee  devoit  etre  pure-, 
ixient  et  passivement  obeissante.  Plus  les  agens  de  Padministration 
ont  deploys  de  zele  sans  examen,  pour  faire  incsfrcerer,  detenir  et 
traduire  devant  des  tribunaux  de  sang  leurs  administres,  plus  on  a 
pretendm  tjue  Fexamen  letoit  le  fleau,  et  le  zele  implicite  le  ressort 
iiecessaire  de  toute  administration.  On  ne  retlechit  pas  que  les  in- 
gtrumens  trop  passifs  peuvent  etre  saisis  par  toutes  les  mains,  et  re- 
tournes  contre  leurs  premiers  maitres,  et  que  rintelligence  qui  porte 
J*homrae  a  Pexamen,  lui  sert  aussi  a  distingucr  le  droit  d'avec  la 
force,  et  celui  a  qui  appartient  le  commanderaent  de  celui  qui  'ru- 
surpe. 

*  L'obeissance  passive,  telle  qu*on  nous  la  vante  et  qu'on  nous  la 
recommande,  est  grace  au  ciel  completement  impossible.  Mcme 
dans  la  discipline  mihtaire,  cette  obelssance  passive  a  des  boraes,  que 
la  nature  des  choses  lui  trace,  en  depit  de  tous  les  sophismes.  On  a 
beau  dire  que  les  arm^^es  doivent  etre  des  machines,  et  jque  Tintelli- 
gence  du  soldat  est  dans  Tordre  de  son  caporal,  Un  soldat.devroit- 
il,  sur  Pordre  de  son  caporal  ivre,  tirer  un  coup  de  fusil  a  son  capi- 
taine  ?  II  doit  done  distinguer  si  son  caporal  est  ivje  on  non.  II 
doit  reflechir  que  le  capitaine  est  une  autorite  supcrieure  au  caporal. 
Voila  de  Pinteliigence  et  de  Pexamen  requis  dans  le  soldat.  Un  ca- 
pitaine devroit-il,  sur  I'ordre  de  son  colonel,  aller,  avec  sa  compag- 
rie,  aussi  obeissante  que  lui,  arreter  le  Ministre  de  la  guerre  ?  Voila 
done  de  Pinteliigence  et  de  I'examen  requis  dans  le  capitaine.  Un 
colonel  devroit-il,  sur  Pordre  du  Ministre  de  la  guerre,  porter  une 
main  attentatoire  sur  la  personne  sacree  du  Roi  ?  Voila  done  de 
PintelUgence  et  de  Pexamen  requis  dans  le  colonel.  N*a-t-on  pas, 
iiagueres,  comble  d'eloges,  avec  beaucoup  de  justice,  Pofficier  qui, 
recevant  Pordre  de  faire  sauter  un  magasin  a  poudre  au  centre  de 
Paris,  s*est  servi  de  son  jugement  et  de  sa  conscience,  pour  se  d6- 
montrer  que  la  desobeissance  etoit  son  devoir? 

*  II  y  a  done  des  circonstances  ou  Texamen  reprend  ses  droits,  ou  il 
devient  une  obligation  et  une  necessite,  et  ou  Pinstrument  passif  et 
aveugle  peut-etre  punissable  et  doit  etre  puni.*   p.  16-19. 

Now,  this  is  not  only  excellent  in  itself;  but  it  is  free  and  po- 
pular to  a  degree  that  has  not  often  been  hazarded  even  in  this 
country.  We  allude  not  so  much  to  the  boldness  with  which  M. 
Constant  explodes  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  not  only  in 
tbe  people,  but  also  in  the  immediate  agents  of  government, 
and  even  in  the  military  themselves,  as  to  his  general  doctrine, 
that  the  great  danger  to  the  interests  of  huaianity  arises,  not 
IVom  top  little,  but  from  too  much,  obedience,— from  a  tenden.- 
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cy  ratlier  to  venerate  fooliblily,  than  to  complain  without  rea- 
son. The  opposite  opinion  is  no  doubt  very  sedulously  inculcat- 
ed by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  represent  the  continuance  of 
their  own  unquestioned  authority,  as  the  only  security  for  the 
preservation  of  social  order.  But  it  is  not  only  contradicted  by 
that  sound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  on  which  the  art  and 
science  of  government  fundamentally  rest,  but  by  the  unvarying 
testimony  of  history  itself.  So  great  is  the  disposition  of  man- 
liind,  not  only  to  obey,  but  to  admire,  and  almost  to  worship, 
their  rulers,  that  Adam  Smith  has  described  it  as  a  propensity, 
controuling  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  important  princi- 
ples of  our  nature, — as  the  most  powerful,  in  short,  of  all  the 
causes  which  pervert  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind.  And  if 
•we  accurately  consult  history,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
ciding, that  for  one  evil  which  disobedience  has  brought  upon 
mankind,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  to  be  traced  to  their  slav- 
ish submission  and  acquiescence.  What  else  is  it  that  lenders 
all  the  dreadful  effects  of  misgovernment  so  permanent,  in  Tur- 
key for  example,  and  over  all  Asia  ?  What  renders  them  so 
permanent  in  Europe  itself — but  the  passive  disposiiioirof  man- 
kind—a readiness,  a  willingness  to  obey,  far  too  great  f  ^r  the 
good  of  the  human  race,  and  which  it  will  be  one  of  the  happi- 
est effects  of  advancing  civilization  to  dimini.sh  ?  When  diso- 
bedience produces  evil ;  how  transient,  for  the  most  part,  and 
how  insignificant  are  its  effects  ^  But  when  we  contemplate  the 
extent  of  misery  which  is  spread  over  the  earth,  by  the  gros» 
and  disgusting  abuses  which  are  propagated  from  age  to  age, 
through  the  servile  and  passive  obedience  of  mankind,  the  heart 
sickens  at  the  view.  In  one  word,  the  evils  of  disobedience  are 
the  errors  of  talent,  courage,  and  activity; — those  of  submis- 
sion, the  natural  fruits  of  stupidity,  cowardice,  and  neglect. 

We  shall  produce  another  passage  from  the  work  we  have  just 
quoted,  because  it  comts  upon  the  very  ground  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion,— that  which  belongs  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the 
scheme  of  expedients  which  M.  Constant  proposes  for  bringing 
culpable  ministers  to  judgment,  puhlicity  oj  discussion  is  in- 
cluded. 

*  On  allegue, '  he  says,  *  centre  cette  publicite,  trois  objections 
specieuses.  Les  secrets  de  I'Etat,  dit-on,  seront  mis  k  la  merci 
d'un  orateur  imprudent.  L'honneur  des  Ministres  sera  compromis 
par  des  accusations  hasardees.  Enfin,  ces  accusations,  lore  m^me 
qu*elks  seront  prouvees  fausses,  n'en  auront  pas  moins  donne  a  I'opi- 
nion  un  cbranlcment  dangereux. 

*  Les  secrets  de  I'Etat  ne  sont  pas  en  aussi  grand  nombre,  qu'aime 
]f,  Taflirxner  le  charktanisme,  pu  que  I'ignorance  aime  a  le  crcire% 
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Le  secret  n'est  gu^re  indispensable  que  dans  quelques  circonstances 
rares  et  momentan^es,  pour  quelque  expedition  militaire,  par  exam- 
ple, ou  ponr  quelque  alliance  decisive,  a  une  ep;  que  de  crise.  Dans 
tons  les  autres  cas,  I'autorii^  ne  veut  le  secret  que  pour  agir  sans 
contradiction,  et  la  plupart  du  temps,  apres  avoir  agi,  elle  regrette 
la  contradiction  qui  I'auroit  eel  air  ^^e. 

*  Mais  dans  les  cas  (^u  le  secret  esl  vraiment  necessaire,  les  ques- 
tions  qui  sont  du  ressort  de  la  responsabilite  ne  lendent  point  a  le  di- 
vulguer.  Car  elies  ne  sont  debattues,  qu'apres  que  I'objet  qui  les  a 
fait  naitre  est  devenu  public. 

*  Le  droit  de  paix  et  de  guerre,  la  conduite  des  operations  mili- 
taires,  celle  des  negociations,  la  conclusion  des  traites,  appartiennent 
au  pouvoir  executif.  Ce  n'est  qu'apres  qu'une  guerre  a  ete  entre- 
prise,  qu'on  peut  rendre  les  Ministres  responsables  de  la  legitimite 
de  cette  guerre.  *  Ce  n'est  qu'apres  qu*une  expedition  a  reussi  ou 
manque,  qu'on  peut  en  dewnander  compte  au  Ministrc  Ce  n'est 
qu'apres  qu'un  traite  a  et6  conclu,  qu'on  peut  ej^arainer  le  contenu 
de  ce  trait^. 

*  Les  discussions  ne  s'etablissent  done  que  sur  des  questions  dej^ 
connues.  Eiles  ne  divulguent  aucun  fait.  Elles  placent  seuleraent 
des  faits  publics  sous  un  nouveau  point  de  vue. 

*  L'honneur  des  Ministres,  loin  d'exiger  que  les  accusations  in- 
tentees  contre  eux  soient  enveloppees  de  mystere,  exige  plutot  im- 
perieusement  que  I'examen  se  fasse  au  grand  jour.  Un  Ministre, 
justifie  dans  ie  secret,  n*cst  jamais  compl^tement  justifi^.  Les  ac- 
cusations ne  sauroient  etre  ignorees.  Le  mouvement  qui  les  dicte 
porte  incvitablement  ceux  qui  les  intentent  a  les  reveler.  Mais,  rcr 
velees  ainsi  dans  des  conversations  vagues,  elles  prennent  toute  la 
gravity  que  la  passion  cherche  a  leur  donner.  La  v^rite  n'est  pas 
admise  a  les  refuter.  Vous  n'empechez  pas  I'accusateur  de  parler, 
vous  empechez  seulement  qu'on  ne  lui  reponde.  Les  ennemis  du 
Ministre  profitent  du  voile  qui  couvre  ce  qui  est,  pour  accrediter  ce 
<2ui  n'est  pas.  Une  explication  publique  et  complete,  ou  les  organes 
de  la  nation  auroient  eclaire  la  nation  entiere,  sur  la  conduite  du 
Ministre  denonce,  eut  prouve  peut  eire  a  la  tbis  leur  moderation  et 
son  innocence.  Une  discussion  secrete  laisse  planer  sur  lui  I'accu- 
eation  qui  n'est  repoussee  que  par  une  enquete  mysterieuse,  et  peser 
sur  eux  I'apparence  de  la  connivence,  de  ia  toiblesse  ou  de  la  com* 
plicite. 

*  Je  m^attends  que  parmi  nous,  qui  avions  perdu,  depuis  Tasscni- 
blee  constituante,  jusqu'a  la  restauration,  toute  idee  d'une  discus- 
sion libre,  et  qui  considerions  une  minority'  independante,  comme 
^ne  reunion  de  revokes,  Texamtn  de  U  legitimite  ou  de  la  conduite 
d*une  guerre,  tandis  qu'elle  continue,  paroitra  fort  alarmant.  L'ar- 
deur  de  la  nation  sera  decouragce,  diont  des  bommes  timides,  et 
certes  il  eut  ete  heureux  pour  la  France  que  ses  Representans  eussent 
pu  examiner  la  legitimit^  de  I'entreprise  d*Espagne  ou  de  celle  de, 
ilussie,  lorsque  nos  troupes  ^toient  encore  a  Madrid  et  a  Moscou, 
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*  C^est  faute  de  bien  apprecier  notre  situation  actuelle  que  nous 
nous  epouvantons  en  France  des  declamations  inconsiderees,  et  des 
accusations  sans  fondement.  Ces  clioses  s'usent  d'elles-memes,  se 
decreditent,  et  cessent  enfin,  par  le  seul  efFet  de  Topinion  qui  Jes 
Juge  et  les  fletrit.  Elles  ne  sont  dangereuses  que  sous  le  despotisme, 
ou  dans  les  demagogies,  sans  contre-poids  constitutionnel :  sous  le 
despotisme,  parce  qu'en  circulant  malgre  lui,  elles  participent  de  la 
faveur  de  tout  ce  qui  lui  est  oppose  ;  dans  les  demagogies,  parce  que 
tous  les  pouvoirs  etant  reunis  et  confondus  commesous  le  despotisme, 
quiconque  s'en  empare,  en  subjuguant  la  foule  par  la  parole,  est 
jnaitre  absolu.  C'est  le  despotisme  sous  un  autre  nom,  Mais  quand 
]es  pouvoirs  sont  balances,  et  qu'ils  se  contiennent  l*un  par  Tautre, 
Ja  parole  n'a  point  cette  influence  rapide  et  immodet  ee. 

'  II  y  a  aussi  en  Angleterre,  dans  la  Chambre  des  Communes,  des 
cleclamateurs  et  des  hommes  turbulens.  Qu'arrive-t-il  ?  lis  parlent; 
on  ne  les  ecoute  pas,  et  ils  se  taisent.  L'interet  qu'attache  une  as- 
semblee  a  sa  propre  dignite,  lui  apprend  k  reprimer  ses  membres, 
5;ans  qu*il  soit  besoin  d'etouffer  leur  voix.  Le  public  se  forme  de 
nieme  a  ^appreciation  des  harangues  violentes  et  des  accusations 
mal  fondees.  Laissez-lui  fiiire  son  education.  II  faut  qu'elle  se. 
fasse.  L'interrompre,  ce  n*est  que  la  retarder.  Veillez,  si  vous  le 
rroyez  indispensable,  sur  les  resultats  immediats.  Que  la  loi  pre- 
vienne  les  troubles:  mais  dites.vous  bien  que  la  publicite  est  le  mo- 
yen  le  plus  infaillible  de  les  prevenir.  Elle  met  de  votre  parti  la  ma- 
jority nationale,  qu*autrement  vous  auriez  a  repriaier,  peut-etre  a 
combattre.  Cette  majorite  vous  seconde.  Vous  avez  la  raison  pour 
auxiliaire.  Mais  pour  obtenir  ce  puissant  auxiliaire,  il  ne  faut  paa- 
le  tenir  dans  I'ignorance,  il  faut  au  coutraire  I'eclairer. 

*  Voulezvous  etre  sur  qu'un  peuple  sera  paisible  ?  Dites  lui  sur 
ses  intercuts  tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  lui  dire.  Plus  il  en  saura,  plus 
il  jugera  sainement  et  avec  calme.  II  s*efFraie  de  ce  qu*on  lui  cache, 
et  il  s*irrite  de  son  effroi.  '     p.  50 — 5B. 

This  is  too  well  said,  and  too  exactly  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject we  are  now  discussinnr,  to  admit  of  any  commentary  of 
ours.  Upon  one  remarkable  topic,  however,  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider,  how  much  the  doctrine  of  M.  Constant  is  at  vari- 
ance with  that  of  our  English  legal  authorities. — A  due  regard 
to  the  honour  or  reputatioji  of  ministers  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  objection  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.     *  As  the  ma- 

*  gistrate,  '  says  one  of  our  most  recent  writers  on  the  law  of 
libel,  *  *  is  the  servant  of  the  law,  it  peculiarly  becomes  the 

*  law  to  support  itself,  in  the  safety  and  due  honour  of  the  per- 

*  sons  of  its  ministers.     Every  system  of  law,  therefore,  has  al- 
f  ways  regarded  slander  or  libel   against  magistrates  as  more 


♦  Francis  Holt  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,   Barrister-atlaw, 
155.       "     ■■•■       ^     ^ 
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*  immediately  directed  against  its  own  authority.     The  law  of 

*  England  adopts  both  the  reason  and  the  practice.  * 

The  reasonings  of  M.  Constant,  however,  take,  as  we  ImTs 
seen,  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter.  To  restrain  the  pu- 
blicity of  discussion,  in  favour  of  a  minister^  is  not,  according 
to  him,  to  assert,  but  to  impeach  his  honour.  It  is,  in  effect, 
to  declare  that  his  conduct  cannot  bear  a  scrutiny.  What 
though  a  minister  may  thus  be  unjustly  accused?  The  accusa- 
tion may  be  shown  to  be  groundless ;  and  then  the  attention  of 
the  public  is  more  strongly  fixed  upon  his  merit.  No  restric- 
tions upon  the  publicity  of  discussion  can  prevent  the  generation 
of  discontent ;  for  one  minister  is  beloved,  and  another  hated, 
in  the  most  despotic  and  incurious  countries  upon  earth,  where 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  its  abuses  are  equally  unknown. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  honour  of  ministers,  if  not  the 
opinions  which  are  entertained  of  their  conduct?  Will  dis- 
cussion make  those  opinions  more  unfavourable  to  ministers, 
taken  generally,  and  upon  the  whole  ?  The  very  reverse  may 
be  confidently  affirmed.  Discussion  unveils  the  truths  If  it 
produces  opinions  more  unfavourable  to  the  bad  minister,  that  is, 
if  it  detract  from  his  honour  ;  it  produces  opinions  more  favour- 
able to  the  good  minister ;  and,  by  driving  bad  men  from  the 
helm,  tends  to  leave  there  none  but  such  as  may  both  deserve 
and  receive  esteem.  Nothing  is  more  clear  to  reason,  than  that 
all  restrictions  upon  the  press  are  useful  only  to  bad  mini^^ters. 
Nothing  can  be  so  injurious  to  good  ministers,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  to  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  being  distingui.^hcd  from 
the  bad ;  and  nothing  so  effectually  deprives  them  of  that  ines- 
timable advantage,  as  doing  any  thing  to  prevent  the  character 
of  bad  ministers  from  bcing^  most  fully  made  known. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  a  minister 
can  sustain  any  real  injury,  that  is,  injustice,  by  the  press.  If 
accused  by  the  press,  it  is  open  for  his  defence.  No  man  has 
raturally  the  power  of  comiTianding  its  services  to  so  great  an 
extent.  A  poor  man  who  has  not  the  means  of  circulatmg,  and 
giving  publicity  to  his  defence,  may  sustain  very  cruel  injuries 
by  the  press,  unless  the  law  makes  due  provision  for  his  case. 
The  man  of  wealth  and  power  is  in  no  such  danger.  A  minister, 
in  particular,  is  in  general  very  j-ure  of  receiving  by  the  press  4 
ipuch  greater  portion  of  praise  ihan  of  blame.  For  one  accuser, 
'he  may  count  upon  having  at  least  two  defenders.  This  will  not^ 
indeed,  enable  him  to  overthrow  the?  evidence  of  his  own  mis* 
conduct ;  and  happy  it  is,  that  it  cannot.  But  it  will  enable 
him  to  disseminate  just  opinions  of  that  conduct;  for  *  Truth,  * 
where  it  has  equal  treatment,  *  is  great,  and  will  prevail.* 
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Such  are  M.  Constant/s  opinions — and  such  also  are  ours. — 
Mr  Holt's,  indeed,  are  different — and  it  may  be  ^vorth  while  to 
look  a  littJe  closer  at  the  reasoning  by  which  he  defends  them. 
It  is  a  little  alarminjfr  at  first  sight  to  find,  that  it  is  all  founded 
on  a  metaphor.  He  is  pleased  to  represent  Law  as  a  person  j 
and  talks  of  law  doing  this,  and  doing  that,  when  law  is  essen- 
tially passive,  and  can  do  nothing.  He  then  sa^'s,  '  the  magis- 
tr^ite  is  the  servant  of  the  law  ; ' — which  is  not  true ;  for  the  nia- 
gisfrate  is  the  servant  of  the  people  ;  and  the  law  is  only  the  sys- 
tem of  rules  by  which  they  have  appointed  him  to  act.     He  says, 

*  it  peculiarly  becomes  the  law  to  support  itself. '  This  we  do 
not  pretend  to  understand  : — but  it  is  to  support  itself,  it  seems, 

*  in  the  safety  and  due  honour  of  the  persons  of  its  ministers. ' 
That  is,  if  we  must  guess  at  a  meaning,  that  the  men  who  make, 
and  the  men  who  adnjinister  law,  should  pny  '  due  honour* 
to  themselves^ — by  strictly  prohibiting  and  punishing  all  censure 
of  their  conduct !  Even  with  the  help  of  the  metaphor,  we 
cannot  think  this  reasoning  absolutely  conclusive.  If  magistrates 
\kCYe  literally  the  servants  of  the  law,  we  cannot  helf)  thinking 
that  it  might  be  proper  to  point  out  their  faults  j — because  a  very 
good  master  may  have  a  very  bad  servant,  whom  it  may  be  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  master  to  expose,  to  bring  to  shame  and 
punishment.  It  may  happen,  we  believe  it  very  often  does  hap- 
pen, that  the  law  has  servants,  if  such  we  must  call  its  minis* 
ters,  of  this  description ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  of  greater 
service  to  its  cause,  than  to  allow  criticism,  in  the  full  exercise 
of  all  its  powers,  to  find  them  out,  and  make  them  perfectly 
known. 

The  same  arguments  which  expose  the  unsoundness  of  the 
pleas  against  freedom  of  discussion,  drawn  from  the  honour  due 
to  magistrates,  are  equally  demonstrative  of  the  unsoundness  of 
those  which  are  drawn  from  the  supposed  agitation  of  the  pu- 
blic mind.  It  is  only  to  the  abuse  of  the  powers  of  government, 
that  the  utmost  freedom  and  publicity  of  discussion  are  Ibrmi- 
dable.  The  beneficent  exercise  of  those  powers  has  every  thing 
to  hope,  and  nothing  to  apprehend  from  discussion.  But  the 
great  difficulty  on  all  this  question  is,  not  to  silence  objections, 
which  are  all  abundantly  weak  and  frivolous,  but  to  mitigate 
fears.  Many  people  continue  to  be  afraid  of  ghosts,  long  after 
their  reason  has  been  satisfied  by  the  proofs  of  iheir  nonexist- 
ence  and  there  are  other  phantoms  in  a  similar  predicament. 

Nothing  can  be  much  weaker  than  to  suppose  that  the  open 
and  unreserved  discussion  of  public  measures,  is  the  chief  or 
most  dangerous  cause  of  the  agitations  to  which  the  minds  of  b, 
people  are  occasionally  liable.      The  truth  is,  that  such  agitationi^ 
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when  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  are  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence ;  and  all  history  bears  testimony  to  the  remark  which 
M.  Constant  draws  tmni  the  principles  of  human  nature,  that 
these  agitations  are  most  dangerous,  where  the  people  have  the 
least  chance  of  being  correctly  informed.  ^  On  ne  conjure  point 
les  dangers,  en  les  derobant  aux  regards.  lis  s'augmentent,  au 
contraire,  de  la  nuit  dont  on  les  entoure.  Les  objets  se  grossis- 
sent  au  sein  des  tenebrcs.  Tout  paroit  dans  Tombre  hostile  et 
gigantesque. ' 

From  history  we  learn  :  First,  that  the  countries  in  which 
the  liberty  of  the  press  has,  in  any  tolerable  degree  been  ever 
enjoyed,  are  solely  and  exclusively  some  of  the  yrotcstant  coun- 
tries of  modern  Europe,  with  the  remarkable  addition  of  the 
protestant  United  States  of  America:  And,  secondly,  that  in 
the  whole  world  these  are  the  countries  in  which  the  evils  of  agi- 
tation have  been  least  felt,  and  least  apprehended. — Reason, 
and  experience  are,  in  his  case,  therefore,  obviously  and  ua- 
deniably  combined. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  alarm  indeed  is  founded  upon  this 
mo?t  palpably  absurd  and  extravagant  assumption,  that  discus- 
sion has  a  tendency  to  mislead;  that  when  people  hear  both 
sides  of  a  question^  iairly  and  fully,  they  are  most  likely  to  form 
erroneous  conclusions ;  and  that  v.'hen  they  are  best  informed, 
they  will  act  the  most  absurdly.  Unless  this  can  be  maintained, 
however,  it  seems  obvious  to  us,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  mrs 
of  the  dangers  of  popular  discussion.  For  many  ages,  indeed, 
the  champions  of  authority  maintained  boldly,  that  the  people 
had  no  business  to  form  conclusions  at  all  about  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  governed:  that  if  they  were  permitted  to  form 
conclusions  upon  such  subjects,  the  business  of  government  would 
become  impracticable,  and  the  world  would  be  lost  in  confusion. 
There  was  consistency,  at  all  events,  in  this  plea ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  actual  progress  of  civilization  makes  it  no  longer 
tenable.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  unless  the  people  have 
liberty  to  form  conclusions  respecting  their  government,  the  go- 
vernment will  certainly  convert  itself  into  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression, and  will  degrade  and  corrupt  its  subjects.  But  if  it  be 
good  that  the  people  should  form  conclusions  respecting  their 
government,  how  extravagant  is  the  ta.sk  undertaken  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  restriction  !  How  absurd  the  attempt  to  show,  that 
if  the  people  ought  to  form  conclusions,  they  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  forming  correct  ones  ! 

That  the  people  should  have  wrong,  rather  than  right  notions 
of  their  government,  will  scarcely  be  openly  stated  as  a  thing  \a 
l)e  desired  by  any  class  of  persons.     In  reality,  however,  we  be* 
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lievc  It  to  be  the  desire  of  all  who,  havings  an  interest  in  the  ab- 
uses of  a  bad  government,  wish  to  see  those  abuses  perpetual. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  whole  people  may  form  errone?* 
ous  opinions  of  their  government.  They  may  either  reckon  a 
bad  government  better  than  it  is,  or  they  may  reckon  a  good  go- 
vernment worse.  Of  the  former  error  there  is  so  much  danger, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  habitual  state  of  the  human 
mind.  Ot  the  lalter  there  is  so  little  danger,  that  we  question 
whether  a  single  instance  of  it  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

As  all  governments  have  hitherto  been  very  imperfect,  ,ther« 
has  been  a  perpetual  anxiety  in  those  who  were  vested  with 
power,  to  make  the  people  think  them  better  than  they  really 
were:  to  deceive  them,  in  short,  in  this  way,  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  The  motives  for  this  kind  of  misrepresentation 
are  as  obvious  as  the  fact  itself  is  undeniable:  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  w  hat  manner  of  persens  they  must  be,  whose  interest 
it  is  to  make  a  good  government  appear  worse  than  it  is.  That 
they  cannot  be  numerous,  therefore,  is  obvious.  They  must 
either  consist  of  those  who  expect  to  be  entrusted  with  un- 
due powers  of  government,  if  they  can  persuade  the  people  to 
a  distaste  of  the  principles  of  freedom ;  or  of  plunderers,  who 
hope  to  enrich  themselves  during  a  period  of  confusion.  In 
the  former  class  alone,  can  there  be  a  shadow  of  danger. 
The  latter,  essentially  impotent  in  almost  every  state  of  society, 
must,  under  a  good  government,  have  neither  numbers  nor 
pOA-er.  it  is  a  great  truth,  therefore,  which  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently pressed  upon  the  attention  of  mankind,  tbat  almost  the 
only  persons  who  can  have  any  ifterest  in  filling  tl;ie  minds  of  the 
people  with  false  notions  of  their  governmtnt,  are  the  persons 
actually  entrusted  with  its  powers:  and  consequently  it  is  again^ 
iheir  representations,  that  an  enlightened  care  for  the  interests 
of  human  nature  will  dictate  the  strongest  precautions. 

But  if  it  be  desirable  that  the  people  should  hold  sound  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  their  government,  it  follows,  by  undeniable  con- 
sequence, that  they  should  enjoy  free  discussion — in  other  words, 
the  unlimited  use  of  the  press.  Whatever  is  taken  from  that 
unHmited  use,  is  just  so  much  added  to  the  means  of  deception, 
AVhatever  is  taken  from  this  hbcrty,  is  all  taken  from  one  side: — 
it  is  all  taken  from  the  power  of  expressing  blame.  The  other 
«ide,  of  course,  obtains  a  false  and  unfiair  preponderance.  Those 
who  have  an  interest  in  deceiving  the  people  into  the  mischievous 
Relief  that  their  governnjent  is  better  than  it  is,  have  the  most 
nnbourided  liberty j  those  who  would  expose  the  delusion,  and 
giake  known  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  government,  are  alq^fcp 
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restricted.  What  is  this,  but  securincj  to  the  depositaries  of 
power  an  instrument  of  imposture — admitting,  at  once,  that 
there  is  an  intention  to  deceive,  and  that  deception  is  necessary? 

This  short  and  conchisive  reasoning  can  be  apparently  evaded 
only  in  one  way;  by  the  assumption  which  we  have  ah'eady 
mentioned,  that  discussion  is  calculated  to  produce,  not  correct, 
but  erroneous  notions  of  government.  It  is  really  not  a  Httie 
singular,  that  an  assumption  so  contrary  to  all  reason  and  all 
experience,  should  be  supposed  to  admit  of  discussion  in  such  au 
age  as  the  present. 

Two  other  assumptions  are  made  for  its  support.  In  the  first 
place,  the  people  are  very  malignant  to  their  rulers,  and  always^ 
disposed  to  resist  them :  In  the  next  place,  they  are  very  igno- 
rant. We  answer,  that  the  first  of  these  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  fact ;  the  fault  of  the  people  being  to  repose  far  too  easy  and 
too  implicit  a  confidence  in  those  who  assume  authority  over 
them: — And  to  the  second  we  reply,  that  if  the  people  are  igno- 
rant, we  have  only  to  give  them  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
discussion,  equally  free  on  both  sides,  and  they  will  be  ignorant 
no  longer.  This,  however,  leads  to  the  solution  of  the  whole 
mystery.  So  long  as  rulers  can  prohibit  free  discussion,  his 
their  interest  to  retain  the  people. in  ignorance  and  stupidity; 
because  the  purpose  is,  to  deceive  them.  When  free  discussioi* 
has  place,  it  is  the  interest  of  rulers  that  the  people  should  sfHJ 
clearly,  and  be  incapable  of  being  deceived.  This  advantage  1^ 
unspeakable.  Because,  then,  the  powers  of  government  will  hs 
employed,  not  in  resisting  the  instruction  of  the  people,  but  in 
promoting  it,  with  their  irresistible  efficacy.  The  people  will 
receive  the  best  possible  education  ;  the  best  possible  books  will 
be  provided  lor  them ;  erroneous  opinions  will  meet  with  their 
iaest  antidote  and  check — a  prompt  and  skillul  reply,  eSectually 
circulated  and  made  known.  In  this  manner,  it  is  undeniably 
certain,  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  affords  a  complete  remfvdy 
for  its  own  diseases  j  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  it  thus  ap[)ears^ 
that  what  have  been  called  the  diseases  of  the  press,  are  but  fic- 
tions in  the  mouths  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  defaming  it. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  the  very  practice  of  Iree  dis- 
cussion obviates  the  dangers  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it. 
Stimulants  lose  their  efficacy  by  familiar  use.  When  a  people>> 
long  held  in  chains  and  darkness  first  hear  tlie  language  of  cen- 
sure on  their  government  or  governors,  they  may  be  surprised 
and  agitated.  Let  them  become  familiar  with  it,  and  they  will 
hear  it  with  the  indifference  of  a  daily  event.  At  first  they  may 
be  disposed  to  believe,  that  every  censure  on  government  m 
true  >  as  children  at  first  believe  the  truth  of  every  tiling  whick 
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lliey  are  told.  Afford  tliem  but  a  short  experience  of  the  chances 
4)f  falsehood  or  error  in  the  censures  bestowed  upon  government, 
and  they  will  meet  every  censure  with  scepticism,  till  probable 
grounds  of  belief  are  presented  to  their  minds. 

It  is  an  impressive  fact,  that  wherever  there  is  least  experience 
of  free  discussion,  there  the  greatest  readiness  is  found  to  expect 
from  it  evil  effects.  The  French,  it  seems,  tremble  at  the  thoughts 
of  free  discussion,  even  in  a  judicial  or  legislative  assembly;  and 
M.  Constant  finds  it  necessary  to  adduce  the  example  of  England 
to  encourage  them.  There  is  violent  and  even  turbulent  decla- 
mation, he  assures  us,  in  the  two  English  houses  of  Parliament. 

*  QuVrivetil  ?  lis  parlent;  on  ne  les  ecoute  pas;  et  ils  se  tairent. 
Le  public  se  forme  a  fappreciation  des  harangues  violentes,  et  de8 
accusations  mal  fondees.  Laissez  lui  faire  son  education.  11  faut 
qu*elle  se  tasse.  LMnterrompre,  ce  n'est  que  la  retarder.  Veillez, 
»i  vous  le  croyez  indispensable,  sur  les  resultats  immediats.  Que  la 
loi  previenne  les  troubles  :  mais  dites-vous  bien,  que  la  publicite  est 
)e  moyen  le  plus  infaillible  de  les  prevenir.  Elle  met  de  votre  parti 
la  majorite  nationale,  qu'autrenient  vous  auriez  a  reprimer,  peut  etre 
a  combattre.  Cette  majorite  vous  seconde.  Vous  avez  la  raison 
pour  auxiliaire.  Mais  pour  obtenir  ce  puissant  auxiliaire,  il  ne  faut 
pas  le  tenir  dans  I'ignorance,  il  faut  au  contraire  I'eclairer.  Voulez 
vous  etre  sur  qu'un  peuple  sera  paisible  ?  Dites  lui  sur  ees  inter^ts 
tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  lui  dire.  Plus  il  en  saura,  plus  il  jugera 
sainement  et  avec  calme.  II  s*effrai€  de  ce  qu'on  lui  tache,  et  il 
s  irrite  de  son  effroi. ' 

These  observations  are  so  just,  that  they  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  conviction  of  every  man  who  hears  them  ;  and  so 
comprehensive,  that  they  leave  no  room  for  any  farther  explana- 
tion. Suppose  that  the  expression  of  blame  by  the  press  is  al- 
lowed, in  its  greatest  latitude,  both  with  respect  to  persons  and 
things,  and  suppose  that  it  is  abused  to  the  frequent  expres- 
sion of  undue  blame,  it  is  a  most  indubitable  fact,  que  le  public 
se  forme  a  V  appreciation  des  acci/sations  mcd  fondees ;  tliat  as  soon 
as  false  accusations  become  common,  they  immediately  cease  to 
be  of  any  importance;  and  the  chief  mischief  which  they  occa- 
sion is  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  enemies  of  the  press 
hold  up  to  dread.  They  render  it  of  little  consequence  to  be 
accused ;  and  lessen  the  first  impressions  which,  are  made,  by 
the  best  founded  imputations  of  guilt. 

When  doctrines  which  lay  as  solid,  and  as  broad  a  founda- 
tion for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  those  which  we  have  quoted 
from  the  work  of  M.  Constant,  are  published  in  the  most  popular 
works  of  the  time  ;  and  when  the  people  have  fairly  had  the  ex- 
perience of  so  considerable  a  decree  of  that  liberty,  as  has  in  fact 
existed  in  France  during  several  months,  we  do  trust,  and  with 
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some  confidence,  that  the  impulse  towards  it  in  the  public  mind 
is  too  powerful  to  be  subdued ;  and  that  even  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  with  auormented  powers  to  spread  the  reign  of  dark- 
ness, will  not  be  altocreiher  able  to  prevent  the  multiplication 
and  circulation  of  useful  books. 

If  it  should  happen,  that  a  family,  claimins^  to  hold  its  sove- 
reign powers,  not  by  the  will  of  the  people,  but  hereditary  and 
indefeasible  right ;  a  family  regarding  every  thing  which  it  per- 
mits the  people  to  enjoy  as  the  efFect  of  its  grace  and  bounty, 
not  part  of  that  which  the  people  ought  to  claim — and,  if  it  is 
withheld,  to  take — be  again  seated  on  the  throne  of  that  great 
country  by  the  bayonets  of  a  confederacy  of  sovereigns,  there 
will  certainly  be  great  reason  to  fear,  that  almost  every  restric- 
tion which  law  and  government  can  maintain,  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  France.  Our  hopes,  there- 
fore, are  placed  in  what  the  state  of  the  public  mind  may  pror 
duce,  in  spite  of  law  and  of  government.  It  formerly  produced 
considerable  results,  in  opposition  to  both  ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  is  still  more  strengthened  ami  enlightened  at 
the  present,  than  at  any  preceding  period. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  situation  of  Europe,  we  fear, 
is  less  favourable  to  this,  or  any  other  species  of  freedom^ 
In  former  times,  Holland  was  a  republic ;  and  enjoyed  a  press 
that  was  eminently  free.  From  the  press  of  Holland  issu- 
ed books,  composed  in  France  and  other  countries  in  which 
they  durst  not  have  appeared,  and  thence  made  their  way  into 
every  quarter  of  Europe.  This  was  an  advantage  of  unspeak- 
able importar,ce.  HoU.md,  by  the  power  of  the  confederated 
sovereigns,  who  seem  so  eajrer  to  help  all  the  world  to  kings, 
has  been  constrained  to  receive  a  king;  and,  under  him,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  same  liberty  will  be  indulged. 
Germany,  too,  w^as  formerl}'  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
little  states.  A  book,  which  could  not  be  printed  in  one  of 
them,  might  often  be  printed  in  another.  The  free  cities  al- 
lowed great  liberties  to  the  press ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
circulation  of  useful  truth  was  considerably'  favoured  in  all  that 
mighty  empire.  There  is  no  chance  whatever  that  any  such 
facilities  will  be  granted  under  the  arrangements  which  may  be 
ultimately  made  by  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna* 
Of  all  the  ancient  resources  for  the  free  expression  of  thought, 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Geneva  alone  appears  to  be  re-f 
served.  But  what  powers  of  aiding  this  great  cause,  even  she 
may  be  allowed  to  exercise,  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

tinder  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  cannot  find  rear 
spn  to  hope  that  the  progress  of  the  human. mind  wiii.be  very 
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l^pid  (luring  the  years  that  are  first  to  ensue.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  easily  foreseenj  be  either  stationary  or  quiet  ^ 
and  never  again  will  it  wear  its  shackles  with  contentment.  Ar- 
rangements, almost  all  unfavourable  to  human  nature,  may,  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  be  expected  to  be  made.  But  they 
will  produce  dissatisfaction,  and,  in  the  end,  an  irresistible  desire 
of  change.  Henceforth,  too,  changes  will  be  more  easily  ef^ 
fected.  The  superstitious  reverence  for  princes  and  men  of  au- 
thority, is  prodigiously  weakened  over  all  the  civilized  world. 
What  is  bad  in  governments  will  not  much  longer  have  any  thing 
but  the  bayonet  for  its  support ;  and,  under  the  state  of  prepa- 
ration, which,  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Europe,  the  hu- 
man mind  has  attained,  it  seems  not  much  to  be  dreaded,  that 
any  set  of  arrangements  which  shall  deprive  it  of  the  hberty  of 
the  press,  will  be  of  long  duration.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how  soon 
events  may  open  a  way  for  its  triumphant  establishments 

In  our  preceding  reflections,  we  have  sometimes  expressed 
ourselves  concerning  the  unlimited  use  of  the  press,  in  language 
which  appears  to  ourselves  to  require  restriction.  We  are  fat 
from  meaning  to  say,  that  the  press  can  never  be  employed  for 
a  bad  purpose,  or  that  such  employments  of  it  should  not  be 
repressed. 

The  press  is  merely  an  instrument  of  speech ;  and,  as  speecli 
Bfiay  be  employed  for  the  perpetration  of  almost  every  species  of 
crime,  so  may  the  press.  It  may  be  used  to  effect  a  murder  or 
a  theft,  or  any  other  atrocity;  and  it  is  unquestionably  neeessa;- 
ry  to  repress  these  crimes,  whatever  instrument  is  used  in  their 
commission.  Yet  it  would  be  something  worse  than  affected,  to 
call  any  of  these  crimes  by  the  name  of  an  abuse  of  the  press^  It 
would  be  just  as  proper  to  call  a  murder,  perpetrated  with  a  knife, 
an  abuse  of  the  knife ;  and  to  make  a  law,  accordingly,  to  pu- 
nish abuses  of  the  knife.  The  rational  course  is,  to  define  all 
crimes  ctM-rectly,  according  to  their  nature  and  object^  and  ta 
provide  for  their  punishment,  without  regard  to  the  mannet 
of  their  perpetration.  When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  a  law 
to  restrain  the  abuses  of  the  press,  without  so  much  as  articu* 
lating  its  name.  On  the  other  hand,  a  law  to  restrain  the  ab* 
uses  of  the  press,  must  obviously  include  a  repetition  of  the 
whole  criminal  code. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  species  of  acts  generally,  in  mo* 
dern  Europe,  treated  as  crimes,  of  which  the  press  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  natural  or  peculiar  instrument.  These  may  all  be 
classed  under  the  general  description  of  unfavourable  represen-* 
tation.  The  objects  in  respect  to  which  unfavourable  representa- 
tion, whether  triw  or  false,  whether  deserved  or  undeserved| 
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has  been  treated  as  a  crime,  are,  1.  The  religion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  2.  Its  political  institutions ;  3.  Its  political  functionaries ; 
4.  The  character  of  individuals. 

1.  With  respect  to  religion; — its  most  zealous,  able,  and 
successful  defenders,  have  condemned  the  law  which  makes  it  a 
crime  to  speak  or  to  write  in  opposition  to  it.  Dr  Campbell, 
in  particular,  the  acute  and  admired  antagonist  of  Mr  Hume, 
deprecates  the  interference  of  the  magistrate,  which,  he  says, 
casts  a  greater  slur  upon  religion,  than  all  the  efforts  of  its  ene- 
mies ;  and  implies,  as  strongly  as  acts  can  imply,  that,  in  the 
^M  of  argument,  it  despairs  of  victory.  '  No, '  says  that  liberal- 
minded  man,  in  the  genuine  language  of  sincerity  and  convic- 
tion ;  *  if  I  thought  that  Christianity  had  any  occasion  for  the 

*  chains  and  stripes  of  the  magistrate,  to  make  it  maintain  itself 

*  in.the  minds  of  men,  it  should  be  no  religion  of  mine. '  To  the 
same. pucpose  speaks  a  man,  not  distinguished  for  mildness  to- 
wards his  controversial  opponents — Bishop  Warburton,  who 
makes  but  one  exception,  relative  to  the  weapons  of  ridicule. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  argument  against  Christianity — he  was  on- 
1}^  afraid  of  laughter  ;  but  surely  without  a  cause.  If  any  o- 
pinions  are  sure  of  victory  on  the  side  of  argument,  they  are 
sure  of  victory  with  all  the  rational  part  of  mankind,  whom, 
sooner  or  later,  if  they  have  no  interest  to  the  contrary,  the 
rest  always  follow.  Besides,  if  ridicule  would  be  strong  a- 
gainst  Christianity,  it  would  be  still  stronger  against  its  antago- 
nists ;  because  false  reasoning  is  naturally  ridiculous — sound  rea- 
soning the  reverse. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  remark  upon  the  scandal  whrclt 
must  ever  rest  on  that  species  of  justice  which  lets  Hume  and 
Gibbon  pass  with  impunity,  and  brings  ruin  upon  a  man  like 
the  author  of  Ecce  Homo.  A  law  which  cannot  be  executed 
impartially,  is  radically  unfit  to  be  executed  at  all.  We  pass 
slightly  the  offences  of  the  press  against  public  morals,  by  which, 
in  this  instance,  sexual  delicacy  is  almost  exclusively  meant,  be- 
cause we  think  it  comparatively  of  little  importance  whether 
they  are  punished  by  the  magistrate  or  not.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  observe,  that  the  books  in  this  respect  the  most 
dangerous,  that  is,  the  most  seductive,  are  not  susceptible  of 
punishment.  And  it  is  undeniably  true,  that,  against  indecent 
publications,  the  sanction  of  popular  sentiment  is  the  best,  and, 
in  the  long-run,  the  only  restraint.  It  is  not  because  the  law 
punishes  the  printing  of  such  works,  but  because  it  is  disreput- 
able to  be  found  with  them,  that  they  are  so  little  seen  in  this 
country. 
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2.  On  representations  unfavourable  to  tlie  political  institu- 
tions of  the  Cf'Ufitrv,  the  lanjruage  of  Engliji))  lawyers,  and  eveii 
of  English  jtidges,  does  not  seem  to  us  lo  he  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  itselL  The  right  of  free  discussion,  they  say,  is  the 
birthrighi  of  Englishmen  ;  it  is  the  most  valuable,  perhaps,  of 
a!!  his  privlleores;  for  on  this  they  allow  that  every  f-ecurity  for 
go;»d  governmt  nt  depends.  But  the  right  of  free  discui.si('n  im- 
plies that  ^  f  unfavourable  representation, —  an  exhibition  of  the 
argu  tents  on  both  sides,  and  as  little  restrained  on  the  one  side 
as  on  the  other. 

h  is,  therefore,  the  language  of  lawyers,  that  unfavourable 
representation  with  regard  to  the  institutions  of  government, 
ought  to  be  free.  But  it  is  also  their  language,  that  it  ou^ht 
to  be  altogether  prohibited,  and  subject  to  some  of*  the  seveiest 
peiii^lties  of  fhe  Inw, 

We  quote  Mr  Holt,  both  because  his  work  is  oiie  of  the 
latrst»  and  because  it  has  been  applauded  by  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  on  the  bench,  as  a  transcript  of  his  own  sentiments,  on 
th\<  most  in  portant  topic  of  law.  Observe  what  he  says  in  praise 
of  the  right  of  unfavoiirable  representation. 

'  Our  constitution,  in  fact,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  almost  en** 

*  tirely.  under  Providence,  the  fruit  of  a  free  press.     It  was  thi^ 

*  which  awakened  the  minds  of  men  from  that  apathy,  in  which 

*  ignorance  of  their  rights,  and  of  the  duties  of  their  rulers,  lefl 

*  them.     It  was  by  these  ineans,  that  moral  and  religious  know- 
•Icdge,  the  foundation  of  all  liberty,  was  refracted,  multiplied, 

*  and  circulated  ;  and,  instead  of  existing  in  masses,  and  in  the 

*  single  points  of  schools  and  universities,  was  rendered  the  com"* 
<  mon  atmosphere  in  which  we  all  live  and  breathe.     It  was  from 

*  the  press  that  originated,  what  is,  in  fact,  the  main  distinction 

*  of  the  av'cient  ai'd  modern  world, — public  opinion.     A  single 

*  question  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  importance  of  this  subject 

*  in  the  strongest  point  of  view.     In  the  present  state  of  know- 

*  ledge  and  manners,  is  it  possible  that  a  Nero  or  Tiberius  should 
«  be  .suffered  to  live  or  reign  ?  '  * 

H*Te,  such  unfcivourablo  representations,  as  produced  the 
greatest  changes  both  in  Church  and  State,-— the  reformation  of 
religion,  -md  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  are  highly  ap- 
plauded ;  nay,  such  unfavouarble  representations,  as  would  tum- 
ble a  bad  king  from  his  throne,  or  even  deprive  him  of  life. 

Consider  next,  however,  the  words  in  which  he  informs  u^j 
that,  accordi!ig  to  the  law  of  England,  all  such  representatiol^ 
are  prohibited,  and  exposed  to  the  severest  punishment. 

*  Huit  on  the  Law  of  Libel,  p.  4-©. 
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*  It  1*  a  maxim  of  the  law  of  England,  to  consider  as  libelsi 

*  and  misdemeanours,  every  species  of  attack,  by  speaking  or 

*  writing,  the  object  of  which  is  wantonly  to  defame,  or  inde- 

*  coroiisly  to  calumniate,  that  economyj  order,  and  constitution 
-*  of  things,  which  make  up  the  general  system  of  the  law  and 

*  government  of  the  country. '  f 

That  which  is  the  system  of  the  country,  be  it  what  it  may, 
bad  as  well  as  good,  is  of  course  the  object  of  this  restriction. 
It  is  qualified,  to  be  sure,  by  the  epithets  wanton  defamation— 
indecorous  calumny.  But  what  do  these  words  mean?  Do  they 
mean  false  and  undeserved  ? — Far  from  it.  According  to  Eng- 
lish law, — the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel.  *  Wan- 
tonly to  defame, '  and  '  indecorously  to  calumniate, '  therefore, 
are  mere  rhetorical  flourishes  ;  and  the  meaning,  and  the  fact  is, 
that  the  political  institutions  of  the  country,  to  what  pitch  so- 
ever corrupt  and  mischievous,  must  not  be  spoken  of  with  truth, 
where  the  truth  is  calculated  *  to  despoil  them  of  their  best  sup- 
port— the  veneration,  esteem,  and  affection  of  the  people.' 

On  this  topic,  the  language  of  Mr  Holt  is  very  unequivocal. 

*  If  a  writer,  *  forgetting  the  wholesome  respect  which  is  due 

*  to  autJiority^  and  to  the  maintenance  of  exreii-y  system^  proposes 

*  to  reform  the  evils  of  the  state,  by  lessening  the  reverence  for 

*  the  laws ;  the  law,  under  such  circumstances,  considers  him  as 

*  abusing,  to  the  purposes  of  anarchy,  what  it  has  given  him  for 
'  the  purposes  of  defence.  * 

Thus,  it  is  not  a  good  system,  merely,  that  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect I  but  every  system^  be  it  the  most  atrocious  that  ever  op- 
pressed and  degraded  mankind.     *  To  reform  the  evils  of  the 

*  state,  the  reverence  for  the  laws  must  not  be  lessened.  *  But 
.of  all  the  evils  of  a  state,  bad  laws  are  themselves  the  greatest. 
Must  the  reverence  for  bad  laws  not  be  lessened  ?  Then  how 
can  they  ever  be  removed  ? 

We  cannot  agree  then  with  Mr  Holt — nor  with  the  reasons 
of  the  law  of  England j  as  he  has  expounded  them  j  nor  have 
we  left  ourselves  room  to  indicate  more  than  the  most  general 
principles  upon  which  we  think  a  just  code  might  be  founded. 

It  is  a  principle 'which  now  may  be  regarded  as  established^ 
that  free  discussion  on  subjects  oi  government,  is  of  the  highest 
possible  utility.  In  this  it  is  incontrovertibly  implied,  that  the 
truth  may  be  spoken.  But  who  is  to  judge  what  is  truth  ?  The 
magistrate  will  not  entrust  the  function  to  any  but  himself;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  those  over  whom  he  has  influence* 
But  to  the  magistrate,  of  all   the  men  in  the  state,  it  can  with 

t  Ih.  p.  74. 
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least  safety  be  entrusted,  because  he,  of  all  men,  has  the  great- 
est interest  to  discharge  his  trust  unfaithfully.  Allow  him  to  de- 
cide what,  in  political  discussion  is  truth,  and  to  punish  what 
he  denominates  falsehood  -, — and  nothing  will  be  truth,  except 
doctrines  favourable  to  the  increase  of  his  power,  till  it  is  abso-^ 
lute, — and  its  stability,  when  that  fatal  end  is  attained. 

No;  in  this  part  of  the  field  of  legislation,  there  is  no  middle 
path.  There  is  no  possible  means  of  obtaining  truth,  but  through 
permission  of  error.  That  method  is  infallible  ;  because  it  is  a 
fact,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  that  when  truth 
combats  with  error  on  even  ground,  it  is  sure  of  victory. 

Nor  is  there  any  great  danger  in  permitting  the  most  unre- 
served discussion  on  the  institutions  of  government.  No  appre- 
hension is  more  ungrounded,  than  that  of  inconsiderate  changes, 
as  the  consequence.  Every  thing  which  is  established,  every 
thinff  to  which  the  people  have  been  accustomed,  commands, 
for  that  reason,  an  attachment  too  strong,  rather  than  too  weak. 
On  all  occasions  where  there  is  not  a  strong  interest  in  propa- 
gating the  contrary  belief,  we  recognize  the  universality  of  this 
fact,  in  some  of  the  strongest  terms  of  language.  We  talk  of 
the  people,  as  wedded  to  their  customs ;  and  men  of  all  descrip- 
tions who  have  occasion  to  employ  them  in  new  modes  of  opera- 
tion, invariably  complain  of  their  attachment  to  ancient  usages, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  they  have  to  overcome. 
This  attachment,  as  we  might  naturally  anticipate,  is  not  less 
strongly  manifested  in  the  case  of  their  laws,  than  of  any  other 
customs  whatsoever.  Whence  comes  it,  that  it  is  such  an  act  of 
cruelty  in  a  conqueror  to  despoil  a  people  of  their  laws  I  Whence 
the  applause  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Roman  policy, 
of  leaving  unchanged  the  laws  of  the  nations  whom  they  sub- 
dued? Whence — but  that  a  people's  laws,  though  inferior  to 
those  with  which  they  might  be  furnished  in  their  stead,  are  al- 
most always  among  the  dearest  objects  of  their  partiality  and  af- 
fection ^  In  fact,  it  is  upon  their  attachment  to  the  laws — to 
that  system,  in  short,  of  social  order,  to  which  they  have  been 
habituated — tliat  their  love  of  their  country  in  a  great  measure 
depends. 

At  present  we  can  pursue  this  important  subject  no  farther. 
In  what  we  have  stated,  we  have  furnished  hints,  at  least,  to- 
wards the  formation  of  sounder  notions  than  those  which  we  la- 
inent  to  think  are  the  most  common  in  the  minds  of  our  coun- 
trymen. The  result  is,  that  discussion  ought  to  be  as  little  re- 
stricted in  treating  of  the  instruments  and  modes  of  government, 
Sks  in  treating  of  the  instruments  and  modes  of  agriculture  ;  that 
fn  th«  former  case,  the  advantage  is  infinitely  greater  if  it  pos^ 
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liberty — the  mischief  infinitely  greater  if  it  is  deprived  of  it ; 
and  that  there  is  no  danger  in  either  case. 

3.  Political  functionaries  act  in  two  capacities.  They  act 
as  instruments  of  government :  and  they  act  as  private  indi- 
viduals. Acting  in  their  capacity  of  private  individuals,  they 
come  under  the  next  head  of  discourse.  In  their  character 
of  instruments  of  government,  the  same  reasonings  apply  to 
them,  which  apply  to  the  institutions  of  government.  You 
cannot  have  the  benefits  of  free  discussion,  you  cannot  have 
the  benefits  of  truth  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  government 
by  any  other  means  than  by  permitting  the  utmost  latitude  o. 
unfavourable  representation  with  regard  to  the  public  conduct 
of  public  men.  As  to  any  public  danger  arising  from  this 
liberty,  the  same  reasonings  which  showed  the  apprehension 
of  it  to  be  utterly  unfounded  in  the  case  of  the  institutions, 
apply  equally  to  that  of  the  living  instruments  of  govern- 
ment. To  these  reasonings  v/e  must  be  contented  here  to 
refer.  With  regard  to  the  pain  of  the  individual,  it  is,  ia 
the  first  place,  to  be  observed,  that  he  has  compensation  in  the 
pleasures  and  other  advantages  of  his  high  situation.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  possesses,  in  a 
far  greater  degree  than  any  other  individual,  the  means  of  ex- 
posing the  falsehood  of  every  unjust  representation  of  his  con- 
duct ;  so  that  he  can  very  rarely  suffer  any  permanent  disad- 
vantage from  any  thing  but  the  truth  ;  from  which,  as  often  as 
it  is  against  him,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that  he  should 
be  the  most  effectually  open  to  suffer. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  we  propose  not,  in  this  case,  to  punish  false- 
hood ?  our  answer  is  at  hand.  There  is,  in  the  case  of  the  instru- 
ments, as  in  that  of  the  institutions  of  government,  no  arbiter  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  except  public  opinion,  to  which,  with  any 
chance  of  safety,  the  decision  can  be  submitted  ;  and  to  public  opi- 
nion it  may  be  committed,  with  a  firm  assurance  that  justice,  with 
few  aberrations,  will  be  done.  One  observation  on  this  head  may 
suffice.  The  crimes,  of  which,  in  a  free  state,  a  minister  or  chief 
magistrate  is  most  likely  to  be  guilty,  and  against  which  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  people  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
unremitting  vigilance,  are  acts  tending  to  the  increase  of  his  pow- 
er, and  the  diminution  of  their  securities  for  good  government. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  on  a  subject  of  this  general  nature,  no  define- 
able  boundary  between  truth  and  falsehood  can  beforehand  be 
traced ;  nor  is  there  any  tribunal,  except  that  of  public  opinion,  to 
which  the  question  can  be  referred.  If  any  crime  is  imputed  to  a 
minister,  or  other  magistrate,  in  regard  to  which  the  line  between 
truth  and  falsehood  can  be  accurately  drawn,  there  is  no  objec- 
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^ion  to  the  punishment  of  falsehood  : — if  he  is  accused,  for  ex-* 
ample,  of  purloining  public  money,  or  of  conveying  intelligence 
to  the  enemy  ;  though,  in  such  cases,  the  crime  may  rather  be 
considered  as  that  of  the  individual  than  the  magistrate.  Even, 
however,  in  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  often  so  very  difficult  to 
detect  the  crimes  of  magistrates,  and  always  of  so  much  import- 
ance that  the  people  should  be  rapidly  warned  of  them,  that  it 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  a  justification  of  the  author  of  the  warning, 
if  he  can  show  that  he  had  probable  grounds  for  the  belief  of  his 
accusation,  though  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  party  who  is 
the  object  of  it,  to  show  that  it  was  undeserved. 

4.  In  the  case  of  private  individuals,  that  is,  of  men  entrusted 
•with  none  of  the  powers  of  government,  there  is  no  such  import- 
ance attached  to  the  publicity  of  their  conduct,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  that  the  same  degree  of  hberty  should  be  secured. 
No  instance  at  this  moment  presents  itself,  in  which,  with  re- 
gard to  them,  the  obligation  of  proving  the  truth  of  every  charge 
preferred  by  the  press,  might  not  be  imposed — and  punishment 
meet  for  the  offence  inflicted,  in  case  of  falsehood.  Instances 
are  not  few,  in  which  the  publication,  even  of  truth,  in  regard 
to  private  individuals,  is  calculated  to  give  pain  without  any 
direct  and  immediate  advantage, — and  in  which,  of  course,  it 
would  be  desireable  to  restrain  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to 
^e  recollected  that  the  general  benefit  arising  from  the  unlimited 
power  of  expressing  truth,  is  an  advantage  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  cause  of  morahty  and  good  order.  Under  what  a  security 
for  good  conduct — what  an  inducement  to  be  on  their  guard  a- 
gainst  disreputable  behaviour  of  every  kind — would  men  act,  if 
acting  under  a  perpetual  conviction,  that  all  concealment  was  im- 
possible, and  that  every  part  of  their  conduct  was  sure  of  being  dis- 
closed to  public  view  ?  This  would  be  equivalent  to  that  window 
in  the  breast,  the  want  of  which  the  ancients  considered  as  the 
grand  defect  in  the  formation  of  man.  The  reign  of  morality  will 
never  be  very  brilliant  till  something  like  this  is  attained.  Whe- 
ther any  defalcation  from  the  liberty  of  publishing  truth,  in  favour 
of  private  individuals  in  particular  cases,  can  be  made,  without  a 
diminution  of  those  still  more  important  advantages,  is  one  of  the 
problems  on  this  point  of  legislation  which  remains  to  be  solved. 
n — From  any  farther  prosecution  of  the  subject,  however,  we  ar® 
Sit  present  obliged  to  abstain. 
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Art  VI.  1.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  AdvaJita^es  of  Pariah 
Batiks ;  tdfiether  with  a  Conrcted  Copy  of  the  Hales  and  HegU" 
lations  of  the  Parent  Itfstitutton  tn  Ruthwell :  And  Directions 
for  Conducting  the  Ddails  of  Business,  Forms  shoiscdn^  the 
Method  0/  K£eping  the  Accounts,  SfC.  S^x.  S^x.  By  'he  Rtve- 
rend  Henry  DuncaiV,  Minister  of  Ruthwell,  Dumfries- 
shire.    Edinburgh,   1815. 

^.  A  Short  Account  (f  the  Edinburgh  Savings  Bank  :  containing 
Directions  far  Edahlishing  similar  Banks,  with  the  Mode  of 
keeping  the  Accounts,  and  conducting  the  Details  of  Business* 
Second  Edition.     Edinburgh,   1815. 

$.  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Highland  SociHy  of 
Scotland,  to  consider  "what  is  the  best  Mode  oj  forming  Insti^ 
tutions  of  the  Nature  of  Savings  Banks,  for  receiving  the  />- 
posites  qjf  Labourers  and,  others.  Printed  by  desire  ot"  the  i^o- 
ciety,     Edinburgh,   1815. 

Tt  is  among  the  first  duties,  we  think,  of  all  widely- circulated 
*-  journals,  to  give  publicity  to  every  scheme  of  practical  uti- 
lity that  touches  the  interests  of  any  considerable  class  of  our 
fellow-creatures — however  insignificant  it  may  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  mere  licerati  or  politicians.  It  is  no  doubt  by  the  suf- 
frages of  these  more  intellectual  beings  that  the  power  of  giv- 
jng  publicity  is  conferred  j  but  its  best  use  is  in  strivinrr  to  do 
good  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community  ;  and  we  would,  at 
any  time,  leave  out  the  most  taking  arti  le  in  our  Number  to 
make  room  for  the  most  homely  directions  for  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  labourers  and  peasantry  of  our  country. 
"  It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefcrre,  that  we  take'  this  early 
opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
important  institutions  (^escribed  in  these  three  pamphlets  ;  and, 
at  the  «ame  time,  of  pointing  out  certain  arrangements,  which 
have  been  either  adopted  or  proposed  by  some  project«;rs,  1  ut 
which  we  conceive  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  bur  hurtful. 
The  institution  has  been  already  reduced  to  practice,  with  yery 
happy  effects,  in  several  parts  o\  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  we  add,  that,  in  our  own  city  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  now 
flourishing  m  a  form  which  appears  to  be  as  simple  and  perft-ct 
as  possible.  The  particulars  are  detailed  in  the  second  pam- 
phlet, which,  we  are  happy  to  find,  has  bo  far  engaged  the 
public  attention,  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  within 
the  short  space  of  three  weeks  trom  its  first  publication. 

The  object  is,  to  open  to  the  lower  orders  a  place  of  deposite 
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for  tlieir  small  savings,  with  the  allowance  of  a  reasonable  month- 
ly interest,  and  with  full  liberty  of  withdrawinfr  their  money  at 
any  time,  either  in  whole  or  in  part — an  accommodation  which 
it  is  impracticable  for  the  ordinary  banks  to  furnish.  Such  an 
establishment  has  been  called  a  Savings  BanL  * 

The  Edinburprh  Savinofs  Bank  receives  any  sum  which  is  not 
less  than  one  shilling.  But  when  the  deposites  of  any  person 
have  amounted  to  10/.  (which  is  the  smallest  sum  received  by 
an  ordinary  bank),  he  is  presented  with  an  interest  note  of  a 
great  banking-house  for  that  amount,  the  Savings  Bank  being 
still  ready  to  take  in  his  small  deposites  as  before.  This  we 
think  a  most  important  arrangement,  on  two  accounts: — It 
simplifies  very  much  the  operations  of  the  Savings  Bank,  re- 
stricting within  narrow  limits  the  sum  for  which  it  is  account- 
able to  any  one  contributor  j  and  it  gives  to  the  contributor, 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  deposites,  a  security,  which  he  will 
not  be  easily  induced  to  exchange  for  so  deliquescent  an  article 
as  ready  money.  . 

It  will  occur,  however,  to  most  persons  at  first,  that  the 
keeping  of  the  necessary  books,  and,  above  all,  the  calculations 
of  interest  for  these  trifling  sums,  must  be  insufferalily  trouble- 
some and  tedious.  But  we  shall  see  immediately,  that  the  ju- 
dicious Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Bark  have  reduced  the 
whole  system  to  be  very  simple,  and  easy  in  practice.  In  fact, 
three  books  are  sufficient ;  the  Ledger,  the  Interest- account,  and 
the  Cash-book. 

The  ledger  contains  the  accounts  of  the  bank  with  the  several 
contributors.  It  is  ruled  in  three  columns.  The  first  for  the 
day  of  the  month  ;  the  second  for  the  sum  deposited  or  with-* 
drawn  on  that  day  ;  and  the  third  for  interest.  When  a  con- 
tributor withdraws  any  money,  his  accrunt  is  balanced  by  sum- 
ming up  his  deposites,  and  deductingthat  money  from  the  sum  as 
it  then  stands ;  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  debit  and  credit  side, 
as  in  the  common  form.  Upon  the  same  occasion,  and  likewise 
at  the  end  of  every  year,  the  interest  is  calculated,  and  marked  in 
the  interest  column.  This  calculation  is  performed  very  quickly, 
in  consequence  of  the  following  arrangement.  The contiibutor 
is  allowed  interest  only  for  whole  months,  but  not  for  any  frac^ 
tion  of  a  month  ;  and  only  for  the  sum  whose  monthly  interest 


*  We  are  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  innovation  in  our  lan- 
guage. If  a  bank  for  savings  is  to  be  called,  not  a  Saving  Bank, 
but  a  Savings  Bank,  then  a  warehouse  for  shoes,  and  a  manufactory 
of  pins,  ought  to  be  called  a  Shoes  warehouse,  and  a  Pins  manu- 
fectory. 
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IS  one  halfpenny,  or  for  a  multiple  of  that  sum,  but  not  for  any 
fraction  of  it.  The  raie  of  interest,  for  example,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Savings  Bank,  being  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  in- 
terest of  i'is.  6d.  at  this  rate  bein^  one  halfpenny  per  month, 
the  contributor  is  allowed  monthly  interest  for  12s.  6d.,  or  for 
1/.  5s.,  or  fi)r  IZ.  17s.  6d.,  or  for  any  other  multiple,  but  not 
for  any  fraction  of  I'is.  6d.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  calculation  of 
interest,  in  this  case,  may  be  performed  with  the  utmo«^t  ease  and 
expedition.  The  pamphlet  accordingly  contains  a  table,  show- 
ing the  interest  of  »2s.  6d.  and  of  its  multiples,  for  any  number 
of  months  not  exceeding  twelve.  But  we  should  think,  that 
the  only  assistance  which  the  calculator  can  wish  for,  is  a  table, 
showing  merely  the  successive  multiples  of  128.  6d.,  or  of  what- 
ever else  is  the  sum  whose  monthly  interest  is  one  halfpenny  at 
the  rate  allowed  by  the  Savings  Bank.  We  shall  see  presently, 
that  this  rule  for  the  allowance  of  interest  serves  another  im- 
portant purpose  besides  facility  of  calculation.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  every  account  in  the  ledger  is  balanced ;  the  unpaid 
interest  due  to  each  contributor  is  added  to  the  amount  of  his 
deposites  at  the  time  ;  and  the  sum  makes  the  first  article  of  his 
account  for  the  ensuiirg  year.  Such  is  the  simple  form  of  the 
ledger ;  vi'hich  shows  distinctly  at  any  time  how  much  the  Bank 
is  indebted  to  any  contributor. 

The  Interest  account  consists  of  two  parts;  the  one  stating  the 
interest  which  has  been  paid  to  any  contributors,  and  the  other 
stating  the  unpaid  intereit  added  to  the  accounts  of  the  contri- 
butors at  the  end  of  the  year.  Each  part  has  three  columns: 
the  first,  containing  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  inte- 
rest belongs ;  the  second,  the  amount  of  his  interest ;  and  the 
third,  the  pnge  where  the  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  ledger. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  sums  of  interest  in  both  parts  are 
added  toiretlier,  forming  the  whole  charge  of  interest  which  the 
Savings  Bank  has  incurred;  and  this  charge  being  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  interest  allowed  by  the  great  house  where 
the  bank  lodges  the  deposites,  the  remainder  is  the  saving  on  in- 
terest. And  as  the  bank  allows  no  interest  for  fractions  of  a, 
month,  or  for  fractions  of  the  sum  whose  monthly  interest  is  one 
halfpenny,  there  will  always  be  a  saving,  even  when  the  rate  of 
interest  allowed  to  the  contributors  is  the  same  with  the  rate  al- 
lowed to  the  bank.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  interest  account  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  this  saving,  which  is  applied  to  defray 
the  expense  of  management.  This  expense  has  been,  and  wo 
are  persuaded  always  will  be,  very  small.  One  hour  in  the  week 
will  in  general  be  sufficient  for  a  single  person  to  receive  and  pay 
i/ke  money,  and  to  enter  the  transactions  in  the  books ;  it  can 
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scarorly  be  doubted,  that  in  every  parish  or  district,  there  will 
be  found  several  persons  benevolent  enou^^h  to  i:)erForm  this 
pffice  gratuitously  by  turns  ;  and  it  will  be  still  easier  to  procure 
u  room  rent-free.  Thus  the  only  expense  of  management  will 
be  the  purchase  of  stati(Miary  {  and  for  this  purpose  the  savifig 
already  described  will  be  amply  sufficient,  without  lowering  the 
rate  of  interest  allowed  to  the  contributors.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed, indeed,  that  in  prirticuiar  situations,  some  expense  may 
pe  incurred  for  tninsniittin^  occasionally  to  the  Great  House  the 
monev  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank,  But  we  are  persuaded, 
t-hat  in  every  case  a  safe  and  free  conveyance  will  be  furnishedi 
by  the  principal  proprietors  or  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  In 
fact,  much  greater  sums  than  such  a  Bank  would  have  occasion 
to  transntit  at  any  one  time,  are  every  dny  carried  to  great  dis- 
t-arces  by  the  mail-coaches,  and  even  by  the  common  carriersj 
quite  safely,  and  at  a  very  triflit;g  expense. 

With  regard  to  the  C,  sh  book,  we  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  description  which  is  given  of  it ;  for  we  wish  it  not  on- 
ly to  show  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  Savings  Bank,  but  also  to 
serve  the  important  purpose  of  checking  the  account- current 
made  out  by  the  Great  House.  Suppose  the  cash-book  to  be 
kept  in  the  following  maimer.  On  the  debit  side  are  entered 
the  sums  deposited  hy  the  contributors;  and  also  the  sums,  if 
any  such  there  be,  which  are  received  from  the  Great  J^ouse  by 
fjraughts,  payable  to  the  Savings  Bank  itself.  On  the  credit 
side  are  entered  the  sums  which  are  either  lodged  in  the  Great 
House,  or  paid  to  contributors  who  withdraw  money.  But  if  a 
contributor  receives  payment  ol  any  sum  by  a  draught  on  the 
Great  Hcuse,  or  by  an  interest  note  of  that  house,  payable  ta 
binssclfj  this  sum  is  entered,  first  on  the  debit  side,  as  money  re-? 
peived  from  the  Great  House,  and,  secondly,  on  the  credit 
gide,  as  money  paid  to  the  contributor.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  10/.  are  paid  to  J,  Reed,  by  giving  him  a  draught  on  Sir 
William  Forbes  &  Co  ,  or  an  interest  note  of  that  house,  pay^ 
jable  to  himself;  this  transaction  is  entered 'in  the  cash-book 
ihus: 

On  the  Debit  side. 

Jleceived  from  Sir  William  Forbes  &  Co.,  by 
draught  (or  by  interest  note)  payable  to  J. 
Reed,  -r  ^  ..  L.  10     0    Q 

And  on  the  Credit  side. 
Paid  to  J.  Reed,  by  draught  on  for  by  interest 

note  of)  Sir  William  Forbes  &  Co.         -  L.  10     0     Q 

Jo  this  in^np^r  ^yery  suui  paid  by  the  Qre^t  House,  th^t  is  tii 
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say,  every  artiv-le  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account- current  made 
out  by  the  Great  House,  will  be  found  on  the  de'oit  side  of  th^ 
cash-book ;  and  every  sum  paid  into  the  Great  House,  that  is  tO 
say,  every  article  on  the  debit  side  of  that  account-ciivrent,  will 
be  found  on  the  credit  side  of  the  cash-book.  The  only  articleis 
which  will  not  be  found  in  the  cash-book,  are  the  amount  of  irl- 
terest  allowed  by  the  Great  House  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and- 
the  balance  then  due  to  the  Savings  Bank,  and  carried  to  its 
credit  in  the  account-currentfor  the  ensuing  year;  but  vvheii: 
every  other  article,  with  its  date,  is  ascertained,  we  have  all  that 
is  necessary  for  examining  if  the  interest  and  balance  are  cor- 
rectly stated.  We  observe,  that  the  amount  of  the  sums  of  in- 
terest, added  to  the  accounts  of  the  contributors,  and  also  th6 
amount  of  interest  allowed  by  the  Great  House,  are  entered  ia 
the  Edinburgh  cash-book:  but,  after  what  has  been  said  of  the 
interest  account,  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  these 
entries,  which  would  appear  puzzling  to  persons  who  are  liide 
conversant  in  the  art  of  book-keeping. 

The  Ledger,  the  Interest  account,  and  the  Cash-book,  are  the 
only  books  necessary  to  be  kept  in  the  Bank.  But  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  every  contributor  should  possess  a  da- 
plicate  of  his  account  in  the  Ledger  j  and  in  this  duplicate,  every 
sum  which  he  either  deposits  or  withdraws,  is  written  in  words^ 
to  prevent  vitiation,  and  also  in  figures,  for  the  convenience  of 
addition :  there  is  likewise  a  column  for  inserting  the  initials  of 
the  person  in  the  Bank  who  receives  or  pays  the  moneyj  and 
>vho  makes  the  entry  instantly  in  the  duplicate.  This  duplicate 
is  retained  by  the  contributor  himself;  it  is  renewed  ewaiy  year, 
like  the  accounts  in  the  Ledger,  and  is  written  on  one  side  of  a 
shp  of  paper,  the  other  side  containing  a  distinct  statement  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  deposites  are  received.  The  follow- 
ing is,  with  a  small  variation^  the  form  of  the  statement  used  by 
the  Edinburgh  Bank,  and  may  be  quoted  for  a  pattern* 

*    THE  BANK  FOR  SAVINGS 

*  From  the  earnings  of  tradesmen,  labourers,  mechanics,  servants, 
&c.  is  open  every  Monday  in  the  Parliament  Square,  between  9  and 
10  o'clock. 

'  *  No  sum  less  than  Is.  can  be  received.  The  money  is  to  bear 
interest  at  four  per  cent,  and  to  be  repaid  when  desired. 

*  No  interest  will  be  allowed  on  any  sum  which  is  less  than  12s.  6clv 
or  which  has  not  lain  one  month.  Every  additional  sum  of  12s.  6d. 
ihat  may  be  lodged,  will  hear  interest. 

*  Interest  is  to  be  calculated  by  months,  as  the  calculation  by  days 
on  such  small  sums,  would  be  extrcniely  troublesome,  without  Ufl]^ 
^^equate  advantage, ' 
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Such  is  the  excellent  institution  at  Edinburgh,  which  we  can- 
not help  thinking  is  sufficiently,  recommended  by  being  simply 
announced.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  a  hvf  observations. 

Before  the  establishment  of  any  such  institution,  the  lower 
orders  had  for  many  years  shown  how  much  they  felt  the  want 
of  it,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  joined  in  those  schemes 
of  insurance  commonly  called  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  stre- 
nuous exertions  which  the  members  generally  made,  and  some- 
times in  opposition  to  great  difficulties,  for  the  regular  payment 
of  the  requisite  contributions.  But,  to  the  Friendly  Societies, 
there  are  strong  objections,  which  are  well  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  judicious  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Highland  Society,  (p.  3.) 

'  During  the  last  century,  a  number  of  Friendly  Societies  have 
been  established  by  the  labourers  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
to  enable  them  to  make  provision  against  want.  The  principle  of 
these  societies  usually  is,  that  the  members  pay  certain  stated  sums 
periodically,  from  which  an  allowance  is  made  to  them  upon  sick- 
ness or  old  age,  and  to  their  families  upon  tlieir  death.  These  so- 
cieties have  done  much  good  ;  but  they  are  attended  with  some  dis- 
advantages. In  particular,  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  members, 
occasion  the  loss  of  much  time,  and  frequently  of  a  good  deal  of 
money  spent  in  entertainments.  The  stated  payments  must  be  re- 
gularly made ;  otherwise,  after  a  certain  time,  the  member  (neces- 
sarily from  its  being  in  fact  an  insurance),  loses  the  benefit  of  all 
that  he  has  formerly  paid.  Nothing  more  than  the  stated  payments 
can  be  made,  however  easily  the  member  might  be  able  at  the  mo- 
ment to  add  a  little  to  his  store.  Frequently  the  value  of  the 
chances  on  which  the  societies  are  formed,  is  ill  calculated;  in  which 
case  either  the  contributors  do  not  receive  an  equivalent  for  their 
payments,  or  too  large  an  allowance  is  given  at  first,  which  brings 
on  the  bankruptcy  of  the  institution.  Frequently  the  sums  are  em- 
bezzled by  artful  men,  who,  by  imposing  on  the  inexperience  of  the 
members,  get  themselves  elected  into  offices  of  trust.  The  benefit 
is  distant  and  contingent;  each  member  not  having  benefit  from 
his  contributions  in  every  case,  but  only  in  the  case  of  his  falling 
into  the  situations  of  distress  provided  for  by  the  society.  And  the 
whole  concern  is  so  complicated,  that  many  have  hesitation  in  em- 
barking in  it  their  hard-earned  savings. ' 

From  thsse  disadvantages,  the  Edinburgh  Savings  Bank  is 
entirely  free;  and  the  good  resulting  from  such  an  institution, 
is  more  important  than  may  at  first  be  imagined.  A  weekly 
saving  of  2s,  continued  for  twenty  years,  will  amount,  without 
any  interest,  to  104/.  12s. ;  and,  upon  the  terms  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Bank,  the  interest  alone  would  be  about  53/. ;  so  that  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  depositor  will  be  possessed  of  more 
than  157/.     Now,  there  are  few  families  who  might  not  afForcJ 
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to  set  apart  2s.  from  their  weekly  earnings :  and  as  a  workman 
recv^ives  the  same  wages  before  marriage  as  after,  it  will  general- 
ly be  in  his  power  for  several  years  to  save  considerably  more 
tjian  2s.  weekly,  and  yet  leave  sufficient  for  those  days  of  festi- 
vity, which  may  be  extremely  joyous  without  being  too  expen- 
sive, and  which  taste  the  sweeter  when  they  return  but  seldom. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  infancy  of  his  children,  his  rate  of 
saving  must,  in  many  cases,  be  diminished;  but,  as  rhe  children 
of  tbe  poor,  at  an  early  age,  cease  to  be  an  oppression  to  their 
parents,  it  may  in  a  few  years  be  again  increased;  and  he  who 
has  begun  to  save  at  eighteen,  and  persevered  f  >r  thirty  or 
forty  years,  will  find  his  hoard  of  shillings  and  half  crowns 
rise  to  an  amount  (perhaps  not  less  than  400/.  or  500/.) 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  at  the  beginning, 
and  which,  either  by  its  expenditure,  or  by  the  prospect  of 
its  destination,  will  afford  much  comfort  to  the  evening  of 
life.  We  must  remember  too,  that  a  poor  man's  savings  are 
continually  liable,  while  in  his  own  custody,  to  be  pilfered  not 
only  by  professional  thieves,  but  also  (and  it  is  an  incomparably 
greater  danger)  by  his  family,  and  by  himself;  that  they  are  not 
unfrequently  lost,  by  being  entrusted  to  improper  hands  ;  that 
in  most  instances  they  are  worse  than  lost  at  the  alehouse  and 
ginshop  ;  that  the  half  of  what  is  spent  there  in  shortening  the 
other's  days,  would  produce  in  the  bank  a  fortune  to  his  family; 
and  that  the  high  wages  of  the  journeyman  manufacturer,  which 
are  so  often  his  ruin,  would  thus  furnish  him  support  during  the 
occasional  intermissions  of  employment  to  which  he  is  exposed, 
as  well  as  a  comfortable  provision  in  sickness  and  old  age. 

It  is  of  great  importance  also  to  observe,  that  in  general  the 
lower  orders  might  increase  their  savings  considerably,  and  at  the 
same  time  live  more  comfortably,  if  they  would  vouchsafe  to  fol- 
low a  better  system  of  household  economy,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  diet,  fuel  and  clothing.  In  this  respect,  the  poor  in 
the  south  might  learn  some  good  lessons  from  those  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Scotland,  though  there  is  every  where  great 
room  for  improvement ;  and  the  benevolent  persons  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  humble  neighbours,  would 
perform  a  valuable  service  in  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
cheap,  but  savoury  dishes  of  Count  Rumford,  and  tbe  various 
maxims  of  frugality  to  be  found  in  the  papers  of  that  useful 
writer.  Indeed  it  would  be  very  desireable  to  publish  at  a  low 
price,  a  short  and  plain  treatise  of  economics  for  the  poor,  to 
show  them  that  their  small  incomes  might  go  much  farther  than 
they  generally  do,  both  in  present  comfort,  and  in  providing 
for  the  future. 

Unhappily,  by  early  and  improvident  marriages,  the  poor  to© 
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pfien  plunge  themselves  into  misery  from  which  it  is  impractica- 
^)Ie  for  the  most  judicious  economy  to  redeem  them.  And  it  is 
pbvicus  that  their  situation  would  be  greatly  and  permanently 
improved,  if  they  were  wise  enou^rh  to  live  single  till  they  could 
afford  to  feed  and  clothe  their  children,  and  to  procure  for  them 
an  education  suitable  to  their  station.  Now,  when  they  learn 
how  much  may  be  accumulated,  by  treasurinisj  the  seemingly 
trifling  sums  which  are  squandered  in  vice  or  foily^  the  prospect 
pf  this  advantage  is  more  likely  than  any  thing  else,  to  produce 
a  proper  estimate  of  money,  and  along  with  it,  a  foresight  of  re- 
jnote  consequences,  and  a  love  of  indef)endence, — the  only  means 
to  check  that  propensity  to  premature  marriage,  which  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  distresses  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  subject  is  extremely  interesting  to  both  parts  of  the 
•Island ;  but  it  claims  more  particularly  the  attention  of  our 
Southern  neighbours.  We  have  no  occasion,  at  present,  to  dis- 
cuss any  controverted  points,  with  regard  to  the  English  system 
of  Poor  Laws  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  magnificence  and  me- 
rits of  that  system,  its  warmest  admirers,  and  most  ingenious: 
advocates,  are  now  candid  enough  to  confess,  that,  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  bounties,  it  increases  the  natural  improvidence  and 
thriftlessness,  and  corrupts  the  character  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  thus  creates  no  small  portion  of  the  misery  which  it  under- 
takes to  relieve.  This  baneful  tendency,  which  was  little  percep- 
tible during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  national  provision 
for  the  poor  was  first  reduced  to  a  steady  and  permanent  insti- 
tution, was  distinctly  remarked  by  the  Legislature  itself,  in  the 
reign  of  her  immediate  successor  (7.  Jdc.  c.  4.),  and  has  now 
for  more  than  200  years,  occasioned  louder  and  louder  com- 
plaints, which  many  good  people,  who  admire  whatever  is  esta- 
blished, aifeeted  to  disregard,  till  by  the  gradual,  but  continually 
accelerating  diffusion  of  the  evil,  they  are  compelled  in  these 
last  days  to  bear  witness  to  the  lamentable  facts,  that  in  Eng- 
land, more  than  one  person  out  of  nine,  perhaps  more  than  one 
out  of  eight,  is  either  entirely  or  partly  supported  by  the  poor 
rates,  and  that  the  poor  rates  at  present  exceed  the  enormous 
revenue  cf  seven  millions  a  year, — besides  all  that  is  bestowed  in 
private  charity  on  those  who  live  by  the  trade  of  begging,  a 
trade  which,  although  rendered  contraband  by  the  Poor  Laws, 
is  still  fcllowed  by  at  least  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  p.^pula- 
tion,  and  in  a  manner  at  least  as  annoying  ia  England  as  in 
Scodand.  It  is  in  England,  t])ereibre,  thut  the  dis-seniination  of 
Savings  Banks  is  more  particularly  desirabie,  from  motives  of  po- 
licy as  well  as  of  humanity. 

We  wish  it,  h©wev«r,  t9  be  distinctly  understood,  that  tht 
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institution  now  recommended,  is  the  very  simple  oiie  wtiich  has 
Just  been  described,  and  which  is  exe jiplified  at  Edijiburirh^ 
where  the  business  is  planned  and  conducted  by  parsons  differ^ 
ient  from  the  contributors,  and  where  the  contributors  have  nor- 
thing to  do  bu":  to  pay  or  withdraw  their  money  at  pleasure,  as 
in  an  ordinary  bank.  Bat  we  regret  to  find,  that  in  som^ 
jplacesj  certain  plans  of  a  questionable  tendency  have  been,  ojf 
are  proposed  to  be,  most  unnecessarily  superadded  to  an  insti* 
\ution,  which  is  in  itself  excellenL  and  comt)lete* 

In  the  Report  of  the  G  >mmittee  to  the  Highland  S  )ci^^ty,  we 
find  the  foiiovv'ing  inlportant  observatioil.  (p.  8.)  '  The  Ct)m- 
^  mittee  understand,  from  some  of  its  members  who  attend  at 

*  the  Eiinburgh  Bank,  that  one  of  its  greatest  recommenda- 

*  tions,  and  which  has  induced  many  to  become  contri  )utorsj 

*  is,  that  those  entering  are  not  bttund  to  go  on  unless  they  in- 

*  cline ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time^  very  few  of  its  nunerous 

*  contributors  have  discorttiriued.  *  The  benevolent  projector  of 
the  Parish  Bank  at  Rnthwell,  proceeded  on  the  opposite  }jrinci- 
pje;  and  inflicts  a  fine  on  those  coiitrjl)utors  who  do  not  deposit 
a  certain  sum  every  yenr.  There  is,  however,  rauch  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  idea  of  such  an  inquisitorial  power  will  deter 
many  from  entering,  and  it  appears  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a  su<  cession  of  proper  persons  can  be  found  to  execute  gratui- 
tously the  ungracif»us  task  of  enforcing  such  a  law,  which  must 
expose  them  to  ver\  unpleasant  altercations^ 

But  the  parental  vigilance  of  the  Ruth  well  Bank  is  exerted^ 
not  only  to  purish  the  disobedient,  but  also  to  eiicourage  ^nd 
reward  her  meritorious  children  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  an  auxi- 
liary fund  is  created,  by  the  contributions  of  the  wellwishers  to 
the  institution,  who  thereby  become  honorary  .m  extraordinary 
members,— to  which  is  added,  any  unappropriated  mc^ney  aiisinor 
from  the  saving  upon  interest  or  otherwise;  and  all  the  mem- 
bers, ordinary,  extraordinary  and  honorary,  are  nicely  put  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  the  model  of  a  very  pretty  constituiioo. 
The  ordinary  members  are  the  poor,  who  deposit  their  savings  | 
but  any  person  becomes  an  extraordinary  member,  by  paying 
to  the  auxiliary  fund  an  annuity  ol  five  shillings,  or  a  sii^gle  do- 
nation of  two  pounds ;  and  he  becomes  an  honorary  member^ 
by  paying  to  that  fund  an  annuity  of  one  pound,  or  a  single  do^- 
nation  of  five:  Moreover,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Vice-Lieute* 
nant  and  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  Mehibers  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  and  the  burghs  in  the  neigLbourhood,  aie 
honorary  members  ex  officio.  The  general  business  of  the  So- 
ciety IS  transacted,  in  the  first  instance,  l^y  the  Court  of  Direct 
^ilis,  consisting  of  a  GoYeji;iQr,  five  .Dnectors,  a  Treasurer, 
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and  one  or  more  Trustees,  who  are  chosen  from  the  honora- 
ry and  extraordinary  members,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
are  willing  to  accept ;  but  otherwise,  the  deficiency  is  supplied 
from  those  ordinary  members  who  deposit,  on  their  own  ac- 
count, not  less  than  one  pound  a-year.  This  Court  acts  under 
the  superin tendance  and  controul  of  the  standing  Committee, 
which  consists  of  fifteen  persons,  chosen  from  the  members  who 
are  eligible  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  And  the  Committee  is, 
in  its  turn,  subordinate  to  the  general  meeting,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  honorary  and  extraordinary  members,  together 
with  all  the  ordinary  members  of  six  months  standing,  whose 
deposites  amount  at  the  time  to  not  less  than  twenty  shillings. 
In  this  High  Court  is  lodged  the  supreme  power,  both  legisla- 
lative,  judicial  and  executive. 

The  Bank  of  England,  to  be  sure,  has  not  so  magnificent  a 
constitution;  but  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  half  so  much 
to  diO»  For  the  Ruthwell  Bajik  inquires  into  the  age,  the  family 
affairs,  the  moral  c(mduct  of  all  its  contributors,  and  treats  them 
accordingly.  It  lodges  its  money  with  the  British  Linen  Com- 
pany, and  draws  from  their  liberality  five  per  cent,  interest; 
but  does  not  impart  this  benefit  to  all  its  contributors.  While 
the  others  must  be  content  with  four  per  cent,  interest,  it  is  on- 
ly to  the  contributors  of  three  years  standing,  and  whose  de- 
posites amount  to  5/.,  that  five  per  cent,  interest  is  in  any  case  al- 
lowed ;  and  even  such  a  contributor,  when  he  withdraws  his 
money,  is  entitled  to  this  indulgence  of  high  interest,  only  in 
the  case  of  his  marriage;  or  of  his  death  ;  or  of  his  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifty- six;  or,  '  4//^/?/,'  (says  the  statute  in  Mr 
Duncan's  Ebsay,  p.  27.),  *  in  case  the  possession  of  the  money 

*  should  appear  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  after  due  inquiry,  to 

*  be  advantageous  to   the    depositor  or  his  family;  or,  dthlij^ 

*  when  the  depositor  shall  have  become  incapable  of  maintain- 

*  ing  himself,  from  sickness  or  otherwise;  in  which  case,  a  week- 

*  ly  allowance  may  be  made  him,  at  the  option  of  the  Court  of 

*  Directors,  out  of  the  money  he  has  deposited,  *  But  the  auxi- 
liary fund  is  another  supply  of  rewards  for  the  deserving.  From 
this  fund,  *  each  member'  (says  the  statute  in  page  2b.),  *  who 
'  shall  have  regularly  deposited  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one 

*  shilling  every  week,  shall  for  the  first  year  be  entitled  to  a  pre* 

*  mium  of  sixpence ;  for  the  second  year,  to  a  premium  of  one 

*  shilling;  for  the  third  year,  to  a  premium  of  two  shillings; 

*  for  the  fourth  year,  to  a  premium  of  four  shillings;  and  for 

*  every  subs.equent  year,  to  a  premium  of  six  shillings.  *  And 
if  the  auxiliary  fund  should  not  be  exhausted  in  this  manner^ 

*  it  shall  be  employed '  (says  the  same  statute)  *  in  giving  re* 
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*  ward$.  to  regular  dcpositorSj^  who  shall  have  exhibited  proofs 
*"  of  sup(^'ior  industry  or  virtue, '  But  as  in  the,  decision  of  sUch 
intricate  and  delicate  matters,  some  errors  of  judgment  may 
now  and  then  occur,  it  is  wisely  provided  by  anbther  law,  thiat 

*  should  any  member  consider  himself  aggrieved',  it  shall  be' 

*  competent  to  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Stand- 

*  ing  Committee,  and  from  the  Standing  Committee  to  the  Ge-' 

*  nei^al  Meeting,  whose  determination  shall  be  final.*   (p.  24-.)    ' 
The  ingenious  author  of  this  institution  must,   no  doubt, 

feel  a  fatherly  affection  for  his  own  offspring ;  and  perhaps 
{though  we  doubt  it  extremely)  particular  circumstances  might 
render  some  of  these  arrangements  expedient  for  his  indivi- 
dual parish*  But  we  believe,  that  our  readers  will  give  a  de- 
cided preference  to  the  simple  form  of  tho.  Edinburgh  Savings 
Bank;  and  we  are  happy  to  observe,  that  in  this  opinion  we 
concur  with  the  respectablie  Committee  of  the  Highland  Socie- 
ty. The  object  is,  to  afford  facility  to  the  poor,  for  depositing 
their  small  savings  in  safety ;  and  nothing,  if  possible,  should' 
be  suffered,  which  may  have  any  tendency  to  disgust  them. — • 
We,  therefore,  object  strongly  to  any  superintendance  by  the 
Bank  over  the  family  concerns  or  conduct  of  its  members  ; — a 
superintendance  to  which  it  has  no  right, — which  it  is  very  ill 
qualified  to  exercise, — which,  even  when  it  professes  to  be  seek- 
ing for  objects  of  reward,  is  always  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and 
not  less  so  to  a  poor  man  than  a  rich.  We  must  add  likewise, 
that  in  our  opinion  the  depositors  ought  all  to  receive  the  same 
rate  of  interest ;  and  that  this  rate  should  be  the  highest,  which 
will  allow  enough  to  defray  the  trifling  expense  of  management. 
We  must  also  repeat  our  earnest  recommendation  of  that  im- 
portant practice  in  the  Ediii,burgh  institution,  of  paying  by  the 
interest-note  of  a  public  bank  every  sura  of  ten  pounds  which 
any  contributor  has  accumulated, — and  thus  restricting  to  a  small 
amount  the  claim  of  each  individual. 

It  is  still  proper  to  mention  (though  after  the  experience  of 
what  has  been  already  done,  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  men- 
tion), the  strange  project  which  has  been  sometimes  suggested, 
of  uniting  all  the  Savings*  Banks  throughout  the  kingdom  into 
one  National  Establishment ;  in  addition  to  which,  some  per- 
sons have  urged  the  necessity  of  employing  Government  agents 
for  the  transmission,  and  Government  security  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  deposited  money.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  mighty  whirl- 
wind from  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  *  a  man's  hand. '  Neither  from 
theory,  nor  from  experience,  are  we  able  to  discover  any  kind  or 
degree  of  good  as  likely  to  result  from  so  vast  a  project;  though 
it  is  easy  to  see,  that  it  might  be  productive  of  infinite  cenfiision^ 
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trouble  and  expense.  In  fact,  every  Savings  Bank  is  perfectly 
competent  in  itself  to  transact  the  whole  of  its  own  affairs ;  and 
every  town,  and  every  parish,  from  its  knowledge  of  local  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  best  qualified,  and  can  have  no  great  dif- 
ficulty, to  provide  the  requisite  facilities  and  securities,  with- 
out either  disturbing  its  neighbours,  or  withdrawing  the  at- 
tention of  government  or  the  legislature  from  their  proper  con- 
cerns. 

From  the  last  meeting  of  the  Highland  Society  in  Edinburgh^ 
we  are  happy  to  understand  that  Savings  Banks  are  spreading 
rapidly  through  Scotland  j  and  we  expect  soon  to  hear  the  like 
good  tidings  from  England,  where  such  an  institution  is  of  still 
greater  importance.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  fear,  to  convince 
either  the  people  or  theJr  rulers^  that  such  an  event  is  of  far  more 
importance,  and  far  more  likely  to  increase  the  happiness  and 
even  the  greatness  of  the  nation,  than  the  most  brilliant  success 
of  its  arms,  or  the  most  stupendous  improvements  of  its  trade 
or  its  agriculture.— And  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  so. 


Art.  VII.     Helga :  A  Poem.    In  Seven  Cantos.    By  the  Hon- 
ourable William  Herbert.     London,  1815. 

Tn  this  age  of  revolutions  and  restorations,  it  would  not  great- 
-*-  ly  surprise  us  if  an  attempt  were  shortly  to  be  made,  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  reinstating  the  legitimate  authority  of  Aris- 
totle, or  whoever  it  was  who  first  promulgated  the  capitulary  of 
critical  enactments  which  now  bears  his  name.  The  present  mo- 
ment, too,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  would  prove  auspicious  for  such 
an  enterprize.  Parnassus  has  been  taken  by  storm,  and  its  old 
occupiers  expelled  by  a  motley  host  of  vigorous  but  disunited  in- 
vaders. Far  from  being  in  the  slightest  degree  in  alliance  a- 
mongst  themselves,  they  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  enlarge 
their  possessions  at  each  other's  expense.  And  if  a  few  chosen 
sons  of  Alma  Mater  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  surmount  any 
little  antipathy  which  they  may  feel  against  dust  and  cobwebs, 
and,  after  unsbelving  the  heavy  squadron  of  Aristotelian  com- 
mentators, were  to  give  those  warriors  a  little  drilling  in  mo- 
dern tactics,  and  to  make  a  well  concerted  irruption  into  the 
territory  of  the  rebels,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  that 
they  might  bring  them  back  to  the  wholesome  obedience  of  the 
golden  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth ;  when  dread  and  terri- 
fic judgment  was  passed  on  all  novelties  unwarranted  by  Homer 
and  Virgil ;  and  when  the  culinary  similes  of  the  latter  author 
were  defended  against  the  sacrilegious  carpings  of  the  wit- 
Ungs,  by  a  judicious  application  to  holy  writ.j— *  On  auroit  pitie 
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«  maintenant,  *  says  Father  Bossu,  *  d'un  poete  qui  seroit  as* 
^  sez  simple  et  assez  plaisant  pour  comparer  un  heros  a  de  la 

*  graisse.     Homere  pour  taut  s'en  est  servi  dans  une  comparai* 

*  son  d'Ulysse :  et  le  Saint  Esprit  meme,  qui  ne  petit  avoir  de 

*  mauvais  gotd  I  commence   Teloge  du  Roy  David   par  cette 

*  idee  ;  * — an  observation  which  seems  to  have  given  the  worthy 
Father  such  satisfaction,  that  he  has  repeated  it  twice  over  in  the 
course  of  half  a  dozen  pages. 

For  ourselves,  however,  we  must  observe,  that  we  are  far  from 
thinking  lightly  either  of  Aristotle,  or  even  of  the  laborious  wri- 
ters who,  in  modern  times,  have  fancied  themselves  to  be  his 
faithful  disciples.  We  owe  them  a  grudge  indeed,  for  the  pe- 
dantic obstinacy  with  which  they  refused  to  allow  his  precepts 
to  *  work  themselves  clear,'  by  giving  them  a  fair  and  liberal  ap- 
plication ;  but  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to  allow  them  a 
patient  hearing. 

There  is  no  point  upon  which  the  old  school  was  more  unani- 
mous, or  upon  which  the  new  school  is  more  divided,  than  the 
necessity  of  employing  supernatural  machinery.  And  the  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  essential  to  the  life  and  vigour  of  narrative  poe- 
try, and  that  it  forms  the  characteristic  distinction  between  such 
poetry  and  historical  prose,  was  always,  until  these  heretical 
limes,  deemed  to  be  a  most  orthodox  doctrine* 

The  insubordination  of  readers  and  writers,  however,  has  now 
attained  to  such  a  lamentable  height,  that  we  fear  it  would  scarcely 
be  possible  to  silence  their  cavils  by  such  an  oracular  sentence  as 
the  following.     '  *  On  pent  dire  en  un  mot,  qu'il  faut  user  de  ma-^ 

*  chines  partout,  puisque  Homere  et  Virgile  n'ont  rien  fait  sans 

*  cela. '  Yet  we  had  rather  rest  satisfied  with  such  an  argU'^ 
tnentum  ad  verecwidianiy  than  listen  to  the  prate  of  the  worthy 
Father  and  his  crew,  when  they  elaborately  attempt  to  support 
it,  by  maintaining  that  poetry  is  not  capable  of  sustaining  itself 
without  the  *  brilliant  ornaments '  derived  from  the  presence  of 
the  deities  of  the  classics ;  that  the  workings  of  the  Divinity 
within  us,  are  beneath  the  poet's  notice,  unless  each  virtue  is  in- 
spired by  the  direct  intervention  of  some  inhabitant  of  Olympus; 
and  that  even  nature  herself  is  too  insignificant  to  be  brought 
into  view,  without  the  adventitious  sublimity  of  these  *  noble 
fictions. '  The  thunderbolt  is  never  to  fall  till  it  is  hurled  by 
the  hand  of  Jupiter :  And  if  the  ocean  swells  in  anger  without 
the  express  command  of  Neptune,  the  shipwreck  will  be  so  tri* 
vial  an  event,  as  to  excite  no  sympathy  for  the  sufferers.  It 
would  have  been  better  certainly  to  have  cut  the  matter  short, 
by  repeating  the  remark  of  the  father  of  criticism,  that  what^ 

*  Bossu,  Traite  du  poeme  epique,  1.  5.  e«  iv. 
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ever  k  marvellous  is  pleasing — t«  ^i  ^xvfixrov,  ijSu— »-a  simple  apho-sr 
rism,  in  whicK  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  '  nature  and 
Aristotle  are  the  same. ' 

If  we  were  to  defend  the  propriety  of  introducing  supernatu- 
ral agency,  we  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
trite  inquiry, — whether  the  leading  actors  of  the  poem  honour 
or  disgrace  themselves,  by  relying  on  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
the  gods:  But  we  might  venture,  perhaps,  to  observe,  that 
man,  let  him  profess  what  doctrines  he  will,  is  secretly  averse 
to  believe  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  blind,  blundering 
phance,  or  inevitable  destiny.  At  the  same  time  he  sees,  at 
every  moment  of  his  life,  that  the  fortunate  become  so,  by  a 
succession  of  contingencies  which  no  human  wisdom  could  an- 
ticipate, and  by  escaping  from  dangers  against  which  no  human 
powers  or  caution  could  protect  them.  On  the. other  hand, 
he  is  equally  accustomed  to  the  calamities  of  the  good,  who 
seem,  he  knows  not  wherefore,  to  have  forfeited  the  protection 
of  heaven  :  or  of  the  powerful,  foiled  and  crushed  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  their  strength,  by  the  most  inadequate  or  contempt- 
ible instruments.  Such  changes,  indeed,  must  form  the  ground- 
work of  every  fable  5  and  whether  the  author  attempts  to  make 
his  favourite  command  the  Fates,  by  gracing  him  with  more 
than  mortal  prescience  and  valour,  or  js  contented  to  have  him 
led  on  to  fortune  by  a  succession  of  lucky  hits  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  and  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  events  happening  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things ;  the  story,  thus  conducted,  will  be- 
come infinitely  more  incredible,  than  if  a  deity  were  to  step  out 
of  the  clouds  in  every  page.  Mr  Scott  furnishes  us  with  many 
examples  upon  both  sides  of  the  question.  When  the  minstrel 
assures  us  that  he  deals  in  magic,  the  good-natured  reader  takes 
his  word  for  it,  without  farther  consideration  ;  and  then  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  admitting,  that  the  glamours  of  the  gob- 
lin page  can  fascinate  the  bystanders,  and  prevent  them  from  re- 
cognizing the  features  of  the  champion.  But  all  the  witchery  of 
poetry  will  fail  to  convince  him,  that  De  Wilton,  by  the  mere  help 
of  a  cowl,  and  a  sHght  degree  of  fortunate  emaciation,  could  re- 
main, for  months  and  months  together,  at  the  elbow  of  his  mor- 
tal enemy,  without  detection  :  And  no  wonder  was  ever  wrought 
by  the  spells  of  Michael  Scott's  iron-bound  book,  which  could 
possibly  nave  amazed  us  half  as  much  as  the  happy  appearance 
of  Bertram,  at  the  very  nick  of  time  when  the  axe  of  the  heads- 
man was  on  the  point  of  falling. 

This  difficulty  of  assimilating  the  progress  of  events  in  the  lit- 
tle mimic  creation  of  the  poet,  to  the  march  of  events  in  the 
great  world,  ever  *  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  disposing  power, ' 
has  been  very  generally  felt.     And  to  this  we  are  inclined  to  at- 
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tribute  the  tacit  compact  which  has  induced  inventors  o?  every 
a<Te  and  race,  whether  poets,  trouveurs,  or  Mara?icfs— -the  name 
which,  according  to  the  Ynca  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  Pe- 
ruvians gave  to  their  bards,  and  which  agrees  exactly  in  its 
meaning  with  the  Grecian  and  Romaunz  denominations— to 
unite  in  calling  in  the  assistance  of  those  powers  who  can  be 
supposed  capable  of  looking  down  upon  the  mighty  labyrinth  of 
human  life — of  discerning  its  plan — and  of  guiding  the  forlorn 
wanderers  through  its  entangled  mazes. 

The  French  critics,  who  have  had  but  too  much  authority  all 
over  Europe,  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about  general  prin- 
ciples ;  but  insolently  interdicted  the  employment  of  any  other 
species  of  fiction  in  dignified  poetry,  except  the  classical  mytho- 
logy. Father  Rapin,  whose  reflexions  are  yet  considered  in 
France  as  the  standard  of  sound  criticism,  will  enable  us  in  some 
measure  to  estimate  their  judgment  and  impartltility  :  there  we 
shall  find  that  he  decides,  that  the  Hippogriff  of  Ruggiero — An- 
gelica's ring  of  invisibility — the  valours  of  Bradamante  and  Mar- 
tisa — and,  in  short,  ail  the  *  splendid  fictions'  of  Ariosto,  •  foni 
•  pitie  a  tons  ceux  qui  ont  du  sens, '  The  pert  and  learned  Jesuit 
found  it  convenient,  however,  to  forget  that  the  classical  pro-- 
totypes  of  these  *  imaginations,  or  errors,'  as  he  terms  them, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  exploits  of  Camilla  and  Penthesilea, — 
the  cloudy  veil  of  .^Elneaa, — and  the  flight  of  Bellerophon  on  his 
winged  charger. 

The  moderns,  inspired  as  they  have  been,  by  the  birch  and 
the  ferula,  have  borrowed  their  mythological  ideas  from  the 
tamest  sources.  They  have  generally  neglected  the  polytheism 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  simple,  dig- 
nified, and  consistent,  for  the  system  of  the  Latin  poets,  created 
after  the  religion  of  ancient  Latium  had  been  blended  with  the 
Grecian  system  : — an  important  distinction,  but  which  has  been 
often  neglected  by  those  who  have  treated  on  thi^  subject.  The 
invocations  of  the  Hellenic  bards  to  the  goddess,  or  to  the  maids 
who  *  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing, '  were  in  them  real  prayers : 
Nor  should  we  be  much  mistaken  if  we  were  to  consider  these 
specimens  of  the  antient  devotion  of  poetry  as  exact  counterparty, 
^f  the  ejaculations  of  a  Gothic  minstrel — 
*  Ihesu  that  ys  kyng  in  trone 

As  thon  shope  bothe  sonne  and  mone 
And  all  that  shall  dele  and  dyghte. 

Now  leue  us  grace  such  dedes  to  done, 

In  thy  blys  that  we  may  wone, 

Men  call  it  heven  lyghte  ;  ; 

And  thy  moder,  Mary  hevyn  quene 

Bere  our  arunde  so  by t wane. 
That  semelyis  of  syghte  I  * 
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In  the  original  authors,  these  were  not  mere  customary  formali- 
ties ;  and  such  mixed  feelings  will  always  arise  when  religion  is 
not  too  severe  and  chaste  to  amalgamate  with  the  license  of  loose 
and  poetical  invention.  We  think  that  even  Tasso,  in  imploring 
the  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  under  the  guise  of  the 
star-crowned  muse,  may  have  been  warmed  by  sensations  ap- 
proaching to  religious  fervour. 

Under  the  Emperors,  however,  this  vivid  enthusiasm  of  belief 
had  passed  away.  The  system  remained  in  observance,  because 
it  was  burthensome  to  no  one,  and  profitable  to  a  great  many; 
and  its  forms  ar.d  ceremonies  had  become  constitutional  orna- 
ments. But  Jupiter  retained  his  ancient  seat  in  the  Capitol, 
for  reasons  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  have  secured  to 
St  George  the  peaceable  possession  of  many  of  his  former  ho^ 
Hours — though  graced  in  his  real  character  by  about  as  much 
canonical  sanctity,  as  has  been  wont  to  environ  the  Right  Reve- 
rend person  of  a  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  since  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  The  Roman  gods  thus  became  toys  and  play- 
things in  the  hands  of  genius,  and  nothing  more.  The  deities 
of  the  Iliad,  though  not  always  very  moral  or  well  bred,  yet 
fitalk  about  in  cloudy  majesty.  The  deities  of  the  iEneid,  on 
the  other  hand,  speak  with  emphasis — but  it  is  with  a  mortal 
voice,  and  we  fancy  we  can  hear  the  whisper  of  the  prompter. 
They  gesticulate  with  dignity — but  it  is  the  dignity  of  flesh  and 
blood.  They  act  their  parts  admirably  well— but  there  all  their 
honour  lies ;  and  we  l^now  that,  when  the  curtain  falls,  they  will 
undress  and  go  to  supper, 

Classical  mythology  amongst  the  moderns,  whatever  the  ta^ 
lent  may  have  been  that  has  been  frittered  away  and  wasted 
upon  it,  scarcely  ever  rises  higher  than  the  *  alphabetical  list  of 
the  Heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  *  at  the  end  of  the  spelling-, 
book  5  and  though  the  facility  of  employing  the  stores  of  learn- 
ing contained  in  that  useful  manual,  is  amazingly  tempting  to 
numbers  of  very  worthy  persons,  we  do  not  think  it  politic  to 
deprive  the  ingenious  inditers  of  the  amatory  epistles,  which 
circulate  on  the  feast  of  good  Saint  Valentine,  of  the  monopoly 
of  Graces,  Venuses  and  Cupids,  which  they  now  so  happily 
^ujoy.  t 

Even  at  this  time  of  day,  the  strictures  of  the  French  have 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  a  shade  of  discredit  over  what  Addison 
has  somewhere  called  *  Christian  mythology.  '  We  like  this 
appellation,  odd  as  it  is :  It  appears  to  be  less  liable  to  objections 
than  any  other  which  we  can  devise :  As  applied  to  the  fiction^ 
of  the  Italians,  it  is  certainly  more  appropriate  than  the  favourr 
^te  word  romantic.  In  their  '  speciosa  miracula, '  much  uiay  b^ 
|C^^4  to  the  legend  as  well  as  to  the  gesta. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  however,  the  muse 
fias  become  a  very  infidel.  She  has  followed  after  strange  gods  ; 
and  become  familiar  with  creeds,  which  would  have  astonished 
our  forefathers.  She  has  been  heard  to  chaunt  suras  out  of  tl^e 
Alcoran,  and  storas  out  of  the  books  of  light,  the  holy  Puranas. 
The  sphere  of  activity  of  our  poetical  adventurers,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  enlarged  in  proportion  to  that  of  our  commerce. 
In  both  it  has  received  a  wonderful  augmentation,  ance  th'e 
primeval  simplicity  of  the  times,  when,  in  lieu  of  the  senatorial 
dignity  which  now  surrounds  the  '  chair '  and  *  deputy  chair,  * 
the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  took  their  turn  behind 
their  counters  in  Leadenhall  Street;  and,  with  laudable  attention 

*  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents, '  weighed  out  a  pound  of 
the  best  Souchong  to  one  customer,  and  exerted  all  their  powers 
of  oratory  in  concluding  an  advantageous  treaty  with  another, 
for  the  sale  of  a  blue  teapot,  or  a  little  punch-bellied  mandarin, 
grinning  in  eternal  China. 

Less  daring  tlum  the  flights  of  Southey  or  Lord  Byron  is  the 
attempt  of  Mr  Herbert  to  avail  himself  of  the  mythology  of  the 
North,  consecrated  as  it  has  been  by  the  genius  of  Gray.  Be- 
sides which,  it  is  familiarized,  at  least  in  our  opinion,  by  its  na- 
tionality. We  cannot  forget  that  we  are  grafts  from  the  old 
stock.  The  accents  and  tones  of  the  Norse  tongue,  vibrate  up- 
on our  ears  whenever  we  pass  the  threshold  of  the  door.  Eve- 
ry week  of  our  lives  we  are  visited  by  Thor,  Woden  and  Freya. 
And  although  the  Dane-gelt  may  have  left  no  very  grateful  re- 
collections amongst  our  Southern  fellow- subjects,  yet  they  may 
become  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  fictions  of  the  Volsunga 
Saga,  when  they  are  reminded,  that  our  liberties  were  at  length 
secured  by  calling  in  the  posterity  of  Brynhilda. 

We  apprehend  that  very  fev/  of  our  readers  can  be  strangers 
to  Mr  Herbert's  translations  from  the  Icelandic  5  if  there  be 
any  such,  we  would  advise  them  to  shut  these  pages,  and  postpone 
the  perusal  of  the  remainder  of  this  article,  until  they  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  them.  As  might  be  ea^y  conjectured, 
we  owe  the  present  poem  to  his  former  most  successful  attempts;  it 
then  *  having  occurred  to  him,  that  by  undertaking  an  original 

*  poem,  of  which  the  scene  should  be  laid  amongst  the  Scandi- 

*  navians,  he  should  be  able  to  illustrate  their  maTnners,  religion 

*  and  superstitions,  in  a  form  that  would  be  more  pleasing  to 

*  the  reader,  and  to  avail  himself  of  a  wide  field  for  poetical 

*  composition,  which  had  as  yet  been  untouched  by  any  writer, 

*  except  in  a  few  short  and  unconnected  translations. '  (Prefl 
iv.  V.) 

In  his  former  volumes,  Mr  Herbert  displayed  extraordi- 
nary ability  in  a  species  of  composition,  whicn,  without  be- 
ing altogether  the  test  of  poetical  genius,  is  certainly  that  of 
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poetical  skill.  He  disengaged  the  vivifying  spirit  of  his  originalfj, 
and  reembodied  it  in  rich  fluent  and  harmonious  versification. 
In  the  present  more  arduous  display  of  his  powers,  we  have  all 
the  elegance  and  correctness  of  his  smaller  poems  united  to  me- 
rits of  a  higher  cast.  His  terse  and  animated  descriptions  show, 
that  he  has  taught  himself  to  think  in  poetry  ;  and  that  the  ob- 
jects of  them  have  been  impressed  with  intense  atid  vivid  tints 
upon  his  mind,  before  he  began  to  transfuse  them  into  language. 
And  his  extraordinary  familiarity  with  the  best  models  of  every 
age  and  nation,  has  endowed  him  with  that  tact  and  quickness 
of  perception,  which  instinctively  rejects  whatever  could  offend 
against  refinement  and  propriety — although  it  may  sometimes 
deter  its  possessor  from  giving  full  scope  to  his  imagination,  or 
seizing  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  his  theme.  There  is  mpre 
of  art  than  of  nature  accordingly  in  his  poetry :  and  the  very 
fulness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  learned  accuracy  of  his  re- 
presentations gives  an  air  of  heaviness  to  passages  of  great  in- 
trinsic merit.  His  style,  too,  though  occasionally  homely,  is 
never  familiar,  and  wants  the  animation  which  we  have  frequent- 
ly met  with  in  less  correct  compositions.  The  following  extract^ 
~ 'which  begins  the  action  of  the  poem,  will  enable  the  reader  %•> 
'judge  of  this  union  of  faults  and  beauties. 

*  Why  sudden  cease  the  notes  of  pleasure  ? 

V/hy,  niinstrel,  stop  thy  flowing  measure  ? 

What  sound  along  the  pavement  driven 

Sweeps  like  an  angry  blast  of  heaven  ? 

Back,  back  the  rattling  portals  fly. 

And  every  warrior's  kindling  eye 

Glistens  like  flame>  and  every  hand 

Unconscious  grasps  the  trusty  brand.— 

Twelve  champions  huge  stalk'd  proudly  inj 

Each  wore  a  wolf's  dark  brindled  skin  ; 

But  loftier,  fiercer,  statelier  too, 

8eem*d  one,  the  leader  of  the  crew  ; 

►Showed  strength  of  more  gigantic  mould. 

And  foremost  strode,  unask'd  and  bold. 

On  his  vast  limbs,  of  beauteous  form, 

Half  bare,  half  shielded  from  the  storm. 

The  shaggy  wolfish  skin  he  wore 

Pinn'd  by  a  polished  bone  before  ; 

Nor  other  ornament  he  knew, 

Save  curling  locks  of  raven  hue, 

Which  like  a  glossy  mantle  hung 

O'er  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  flung. — 

Yet  was  the  champion  mild  and  kind. 

Save  when  the  fury  vex'd  his  mind> 

Or.  some  ungratified  desire 
:.  :.'::!  jLi.t  in  his  breast  unballow'd  fir 
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For  til  en  with  more  than  mortal  force 

He  urged  amain  his  headlong  course. 

By  strange  internal  phrensy  driven, 

Like  an  avenging  scourge  of  heaven  ; 

Till  all  exhausted  with  the  fray, 

And  sickening,  on  the  earth  he  lay  ; 

His  swollen  eyes  bloodstain'd  and  dim, 

Life  quivering  in  each  strained  limb. 

But  often  in  his  milder  day 

Might  infants  with  his  wild  locks  play ; 

Oft  would  he  list  the  minstrel's  measure, 

Or  quaff  the  social  cup  of  pleasure  ; 

Waste  in  delight  the  peaceful  hour. 

And  carp  of  love  in  maiden's  bower. 

But  now  strange  passion  lit  his  eye ; 

It  seem'd,  who  met  its  glance  must  die. 

To  the  high  dais  with  speed  he  pass'd  ; 

His  voice  was  like  a  killing  blast. 

"  These  are  my  brothers,  Ingva,  born 

"  Like  me  to  meet  proud  men  with  scorn. " 
The  King,  though  ruffled  by  his  pride, 

Rein'd  his  high  wrath,  and  mild  replied  : 
**  What  brings  ye  to  King  Ingva's  lands  ? 

"  What  boon  require  ye  from  his  hands  ?  **— 

*<  Let  thy  fair  daughter's  snowy  hand 

"  Pour  the  bright  mead  at  thy  command  ; 

**  And  bid  this  proud  unmanner'd  crew 

**  Yield  us  fit  space  and  honor  due. " 

The  board  was  deckM,  the  feast  was  spread  ; 

Due  space  was  given,  due  honor  paid, 

And  mead  pour'd  by  the  blooming  maid ; 

But,  as  she  near'd  the  giant  chief, 

She  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf: 

And  first  he  quafF'd  the  beverage  rare, 

Then  gazed  upon  the  timid  Fair. 

He  has  ta'en  her  by  the  slender  waist, 

And  to  his  rugged  bosom  press'd. 

He  has  laid  his  hand  upon  her  face. 

And  held  her  in  his  strict  embrace, 

While  the  maid  blush'd  all  scarlet  red. 

And  strove  to  hide  her  weeping  head. 

He  has  placed  her  on  his  knee,  and  kiss*d 

Her  coral  Hps  e'en  as  he  list. 

Then  rising  from  his  seat  he  cried,  \   o   . 

"  King  Ingva,  this  must  be  my  bride  !  "     p.' 5^10. 
It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  these  champions 
of  the  North  were  the  tremendous  Berserkers,  *  men  of  extra- 
ordinary stature  and  form,  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  attacks 
of  passion,  under  the  influence  of  which  their  fury  was  ungo- 
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vemable,  and  their  bodily  strength  almost  supernatural. '  The 
calm  and  dignified  reproof  of  the  aged  Ingva  only  rouses  the  anger 
■of  Angantyr ;  and,  in  a  short  and  impetuous  address,  he  pro- 
claims the  vows  which  he  has  sworn  in  Denmark,  of  bearing  a- 
way  the  daughter  of  the  monarch. 

*  •*  Sailed  I  from  Ledra's  stately  port 

**^  To  yield  base  homage  at  thy  court  ? 

•*  To  praise  the  venison  at  thy  board, 

**  Or  mead,  with  which  thy  vaults  are  stored  ? 

**  King,  I  have  vow'd  to  bear  her  hence ; 

**  Nor  leave  I  ask,  rvor  shun  offence. — 

**  In  Ledra  reigns  my  royal  sire 

**  O'er  arms  of  might  and  hearts  of  fire  i 

**  Ten  thousand  Danes  await  my  word 

**  To  waste  thy  realm  with  flame  and  sword  5 

**  I  turn  not  to  my  native  land 

•*  Ere  thy  best  blood  has  dyed  my  brand.  '* 

King  Ingva  started  on  his  feet ; 

Behind  him  rang  the  gilded  seat : 

And — **^  Lives  not  here  one  dauntless  head, 

^  Of  all  my  princely  wealth  has  fed, 

**  To  dare  the  combat ; — Who  shall  free  ^ 

**  My  daughter,  takes  her  hand  from  me  !  " 
The  long  roof  echo'd  ;  as  he  spoke, 

Strange  feelings  mingled  in  his  look. 

High  pride  from  ancient  lineage  flowing. 

And  well- earned  worth,  and  valor  glowing^ 

Parental  fondness  stung  with  rage, 

And  conscious  impotence  of  age. — 
The  torches'  light    * 

Fell  on  Angantyr's  savage  brow. 

Lent  his  stern  cheek  a  fiercer  glow. 

And  o*er  his  glossy  raven  hair 

Glanced  like  a  meteor  in  mid  air. 
For  a  considerable  period  no  one  appears  to  support  the  sove- 
reign, or  avenge  the  fair.  At  length  a  warrior  arrives,  to  whom 
fove  has  lent  the  courage  which  duty  and  patriotism  could  not  in- 
spire in  his  compeers.  And  the  laws  of  chivalry,  already  known  ia 
effect,  though  not  by  name,  compel  Angantyr  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  youthful  Hialmar,  who  defies  him  to  mortal  fight  in 
the  island  of  Samscie.  The  king  ratifies  the  terms  of  the  combat; 
and  Helga  learns  that  her  charms  are  to  reward  the  victor,  T^ct 
promise  being  obtained,  the  unwelcome  guests  depart. 

*  But  mirth  could  not  relume  the  feast ; 
She,  who  should  deck  the  mantling  bowl, 
Clings  to  her  sire  with  troubled  soul, 
And  frequent  turns  her  anxious  eye, 
While  swells  the  tear  and  heaves  the  sigh,-» 
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A  gloom  broods  over  Sweden's  crown ; 

For  those  who  wont  to  guard  her  throne^ 

Asbion,  lies  sick  with  nerveless  hands, 

And  Orvarod  fights  on  foreign  lands ; 

In  distant  climes  beneath  the  gleam 

Of  other  suns  his  banners  stream. 

Hialmar*s  strength  with  theirs  combined 

In  holiest  league  had  long  been  joinM  ; 

Sworn  brothers  in  the  fight  they  dared 

Each  foe,  and  every  peril  shared. '  p.  22, 23. 
The  stillness  of  the  night,  the  couch  of  eider-down,  and  the 
lulling  perfumes  which  breathe  around  the  chamber  of  Helga, 
fail  to  calm  her  into  rest ;  and  she  resolves,  or  perhaps,  *  per?, 
plexed  '  by  *  wild  fancies, '  becomes  delirious,  and  fancies  that 
she  has  resolved,  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Vala  the  prophetess,  whose 
repose  had  never  been  disturbed  since  the  descent  of  the  *  kintj 
of  men.  * 

'  What  form  is  that,  slow  gliding  by  ? 

Sweet  Helga,  risen  from  the  bed  « 

Where  sleepless  thy  chaste  limbs  were  laid. 

Thou  darest  explore  that  dread  abyss,  • 

To  learn  what  tides  thee,  woe  or  bliss ! — 

The  night  was  calm  ;  a  pallid  glow 

Streamed  o'er  the  wide  extended  snow. 

Which  like  a  silvery  mantle  spread 

0*er  copse,  and  dale,  and  mountain's  head« — 

A  calm  so  holy  seem'd  to  brood 

O'er  white-robed  hill  and  frozen  flood, 

A  charm  so  solemn  and  so  still, 

That  sure,  if  e'er  the  sprites  of  ill 

Shrink  from  the  face  of  nature,  this 

Must  be  the  hallow'd  hour  of  bliss. 

When  no  dark  elves  or  goblins  rude 

Dare  on  the  walks  of  man  intrude. 
Pure  as  the  night,  at  that  calm  hoar, 

Young  Helga  left  her  virgin  bower  ; 

And  trod  unseen  the  lonely  road 

To  gloomy  Hela's  dire  abode. 

The  broken  path  and  toilsome  way 

Adown  a  sloping  valley  lay, 

Whose  solid  rocks  on  either  side 

Might  have  the  hand  of  Time  defied  ; 

But  some  convulsion  of  old  Earth 

Had  given  the  narrow  passage  birth. 

Onward  with  labouring  steps  and  slow 

The  virgin  pass'd,  nor  fear'd  a  foe. 

The  moon  threw  gloriously  bright 

Qn  the  grey  stones  her  streaming  h'ght ; 
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Till  now  the  valley  wider  grew, 

And  the  scene  scowrd  with  dreariest  hue. 

From  the  steep  crag  a  torrent  pouring 

Dash'd  headlong  down,  with  fury  roaring, 

Through  frozen  heaps  that  midway  hung  ; 

And,  whqre  the  beams  their  radiance  flung, 

Columns  of  ice  and  massive  stone 

Blending  and  undistinguish'd  shone  ; 

While  each  dark  shade  their  forms  betwe^ix 

Lent  deeper  horror  to  the  scene  ; 
•jilJ  biU.  -And  gloom}^  pines,  that  far  above 

'  '-      LeanM  from  the  high  and  rocky  cove. 

With  frozen  spray  their  heads  besprent 

Under  the  hoary  burthen  bent. 

Before  her  spread  a  forest  drear 

Gr  antique  trees  with  foliage  sere  ; 
*  Wreathed  and  fantastic  were  their  roots, 

And  one  way  stretched  their  stunted  shoots : 

And  each  time-hollow'd  trunk  might  lend 

Harbor  to  beast  or  wilier  6end. 

She  seem'd  in  that  strange  wilderness 

A  spirit  from  the  realms  of  bliss, 

A  beauteous  form  of  radiant  light 

Charming  the  fearful  brow  of  night. 

The  wind  with  a  low  whisper'd  sigh 

Came  rushing  through  the  branches  dry ; 

Heavy  and  mournful  was  the  sound, 

And  seem'd  to  sweep  along  the  ground. 

The  virgin's  heart  throbb'd  high  ;  the  blood 

Beat  at  its  doors  with  hastier  flood  : 

But,  firm  of  purpose,  on  she  pass'd, 

Nor  heeded  the  low  rustling  blast* 

A  mist  hung  o*er  the  barren  ground 

And  soon  she  was  all  mantled  round 

In  a  thick  gloom,  so  dark  and  dread. 

That  hardly  wist  she  where  to  tread. '  p.  39-4-2^. 
Unappalled  by  the  terrors  of  the  gloomy  forest,  the  maiden 
reaches  the  grave  of  the  ancient  prophetess,  and  her  runic  rhymes 
compel  the  reluctant  spdrit  to  reveal,  that  if  Hialmar  can  obtain 
a  falchion  from  the  lone  domain  of  the  mountain  dwarfs,  the 
gifted  brand  will  render  him  victorious  in  the  conflict ;  hut  the 
oracle  concludes  with  denouncing  the  wrath  of  heaven  against 
the  presumptuous  curiosity  which  has  thus  dared  to  invade  the 
realms  of  the  dead.  A  flash  of  lightning  illumines  the  caves  of 
death,  and  discloses  their  terrors ;  and  Helga  sinks  entranced 
by  the  mouldering  tomb. 

The  ambiguity  in  which  Mr  Herbert  has  chosen  to  involve 
the  real  nature  of  this  adventure,  is  continued  in  the  opening 
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of  the  Third  Canto: — 'Wedoubt  its  propriety,  andwchad  rather 
not  have  been  told  that  .  i 

*  some  have  deem'd,  that  Ingva's  maid 

Had  toss*d  upon  a  restless  bed 
Through  that  long  night  of  dark  despair, 
Nor  felt  in,  truth  HelPs  chilling  air  ; 
And  that  at  morn  her  spirit  vex'd 
Was  by  wild  fancies  still  pel  plex'd, 
When  full  before  her  frighted  eye 

Stern  Odin  seem'd  to  stand,  and  cry-^    /  .^f^^^  ^<>  80 /j^/!) 
**  Adventurous  maid;  whose  impious  fe^t  '''^"  ""''"       ' 
*"  *■  *       **  Have  dared  explore  death's  shawdowy  seat, 
't'i        **  Rifling  the  womb  of  hoary  time, 
Ud  m      «  Hear  the  dark  penance  of  thy  crime! 
j/j"r  (I  'pj^g  vision  of  this  night  once  told, 

■*"  "  Memory  shall  quit  her  sacred  hold  ; 

tupi^jii   ««  And  that  fond  love,  :which  bade  thee  stray 
**  Down  yawning  Hell's  forbidden  way, 
"  That  love,  for  which  thou  fain  would'st  die, 
**  Shall  in  thy  breath  forgotten  lie ; 
**  Till  anguish  wake  thy  mind  to  know 
**  Joy's  strange  deceit,  and  hopeless  woe.  " 
Whether  in  truth  she  saw  or  dream'd, 
I  know  not ;  but  the  chilly  blood 
At  the  heart's  passage  curdling  stood  ; 
And  mute  and  motionless  she  sate, 
Till  summoned  to  the  hall  of  state. 

The  King  had  will'd  a  joyous  day 
Should  chase  the  thoughts  of  yestrene's  fray. 
He  had  bid  his  men  be  trimly  dight 
Ere  the  first  dawn  of  morning  light. 
With  torch  and  pike  to  rouse  the  bear  ,  J,~ 

That  slumber'd  in  his  wintery  lair.  *     p.  57-^91 
Helga,  *  though  heartless  for  the  chase,  *  calls  together  her 
sprightliest  danisels,  and  ajccompanies  the  hunters  ;   but,  whilst 
the  others  joyously  rush  on  in  the  pursuit,  she  hngers  alone  at 
the  entrance  of  the  glen. 

*  When  frorn  a  rock  which  shades  ingulph 
Sprung  sudden  forth  a  brindled  wolf. 
The  ruffian  beast  had  mark'd  his  prey 
Lingering  defenceless  on  her  way.  *     p.  62. 

She  is  instantly  rescued  by  the  ready  arm  of  Hialmar.  The 
declaration  of  his  attachment  calls  forth  an  ardent  but  pensive 
reply.  She  acquaints  him  with  the  fatal  prophecy  of  Vala  ;  but 
at  the  moment  that  he  revels  in  anticipated  bliss,  the  curse  of 
Qdin  falls  upon  her. 

*  E'en  as  she  spoke,  her  wandering  eye 
Seem'd  sadly  bent  oa  vacancy  j 
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O'er  her  pale  cheek  expiring  play'd 

A  languid  smile,  and  reason  stray'd. 

She  saw  the  man  her  bosom  loved. 

But  knew  him  not,  and  wildly  moved* 

She  thought  Hialmar  was  her  foe, 

And,  nimbler  than  the  mountain  row, 

Burst  from  his  grasp.  *  p.  69. 
The  Fourth  Canto  is  wholly  filled  by  Hialmar's  journey  to  the 
Caves  of  the  North,  and  his  adventures  with  the  laborious 
gnomes  who  inhabit  them.  Mr  Herbert  observes,  that  some 
similarity  of  expression  between  the  following  description,  and 
Mr  Scott's  description  of  the  rocks  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  « is  en- 
tirely accidental,  *  Mr  Herbert  having  written  this  part  of  his 
poem  *  five  years  ago,  and  not  a  single  word  has  been  altered 
in  it  since  that  time. '  We  do  not  think  the  resemblance  so 
striking  as  to  require  explanation  :  but  the  passage  is  picturesque 
&nd  striking. 

*  And  now  nor  gloomy  pines  appear, 

Nor  vestige  aught  of  foliage  sere ; 

Interminable  winter's  reign 

Seems  to  usurp  the  barren  scene. 

Where  rocks  on  rocks  high-towering  rear 

Their  frozen  heads  throughout  the  year  i 

Nor  frozen  rocks  alone  ;  behold, 

In  regions  of  eternal  cold, 

Of  mingled  snow  and  dust  and  sand 

The  mimic  architecture  stand  ! 

Above  the  crags  that  darkest  lower, 

Above  the  rocks  that  highest  tower, 

Points  inaccessible  arise, 

And  mock  with  varied  hue  the  eyes. 

Now  like  grey  minarets  they  seem. 

Now  sparkling  with  the  changeful  beam, 

Now  redder  than  a  shaft  of  flame. 

Through  the  rough  fell's  romantic  pile 

Hialmar  spied  a  deep  defile. — 

No  flower,  no  verdant  grass  might  hope 

To  spring  upon  the  barren  slope ; 

Not  e'en  the  hardy  ling  might  dare 

To  peep  mid  rocks  so  wild  and  bare : 
"^ut  the  dank  moss  and  lichen  grey 

Spread  wide  around  their  lonely  sway. 

Abruptly  on  the  eastern  side 

Frown'd  the  huge  steep  in  awful  pride, 

Like  one  vast  wall ;  the  summit  hoar 

With  threatening  fragments  beetled  o'er  i 

And  many  a  hideous  mass  below 

Tiine-sever'd  from  its  airy  brow. 
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In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  dcU 

Might  yet  of  ancient  ruin  tell. 

High  was  the  crag,  and  yet  the  land 

Swell'd  loftier  on  the  other  hand. 

The  ridge,  that  hid  the  western  day, 

Rose  gradual,  strewn  with  fragments  grey  : 

And  he  who  look*d  along  the  glen 

Untrodden  by  the  foot  of  men, 

Might  think  he  view'd  a  countless  Hock 

Feeding  beneath  the  barren  rock. 

But  all  is  still ;  not  e*en  the  deer 

Have  ever  sought  to  harbour  here. 

The  hollow  mountain's  mossy  side 

By  mortal  step  was  never  tried  ; 

Those  are  but  scatter'd  stones,  that  lie 

Whitening  ben€ath  th'  inclement  sky. 

The  ridge's  bold  uneven  sweep 

Here  sinking  gives  a  vista  deep 

Of  the  blue  heaven  ;  now  shooting  high 

its  giddy  beacon  strains  the  eye ; 

And,  though  in  ruin,  seems  to  stand 

As  if  uprear'd  by  skilful  hand, 

Stone  upon  stone  piled  wonderously. 

With  buttress,  arch,  and  turrets  high : 

Self-poised  the  top-stone  seems  to  rock; 

But  ages  still  have  seen  it  mock 

The  winter  storm,  the  thunder*s  shock. 

A  broken  path  the  steep  behind 

Midway  seem'd  indistinct  to  wind, 

If  path  that  be,  which  never  knew 

The  tread  of  aught  but  the  Elfish  crew. 

The  track,  I  deem,  if  mortal  wight 

Could  climb  unto  the  dizzy  height, 

Would  lead  him  where  the  slippery  brow 

{Shelves  o'er  the  sea,  that  far  below 

Dashes  unheard  its  sullen  waves 

Beneath  the  cliff's  o'erhanging  caves.  '  p.  78 — 82. 
Mr  Herbert  seems  to  have  filJeci  up  the  outline  of  his  Icelandic 
traditions,  by  recurring  to  the  imagery  suggested  by  the  legenda 
given  by  the  older  mineralogists  of  the  '  swart  fairies  of  the 
mine, '  who  are  probably  nearly  akin  to  the  busy  and  malignant 
avenger;  But  the  industry  of  the  cobo  ds  and  th«  knockins 
is  illusive,  although  their  mischief  is  done  in  good  earnest ; — 
whilst  the  Scandinavian  gnomes  are  real  and  atlmirable  work- 
men, notwithstanding  the  objectionable  fancy  which  they  occa- 
sionally have  of  making  their  apprentices  *  hop  beadlciis.  '  Mr 
Herbert's  description  ot  these  subterraneous  recesses  is  givea 
with  great  and  picturesque  effect. 
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*  Arouhd  unnumberM  treasures  lie, 
Of  every  hue  and  changeful  die ; 
The  ore  that  gives  each  metal  birth, 
Torn  from  the  fruitful  womb  of  earth ; 
And  countless  gems,  a  brilliant  heap. 
And  pearls  and  corals  from  the  deep. 
Next  lie  huge  bars  of  metal  sheen, 
Then  piles  of  weapons  bright  and  keen ; 
And  many  an  engine  formed  for  ill 
By  cunning  workmanship  and  skill. 
Beyond,  through  that  long  vista  seen 
The  double  row  of  steel  between, 
In  a  dread  nook  obscure  and  low 
The  distant  furnace  seem'd  to  glow. 
A  loathsome,  wan,  and  meagre  race, 
With  shaggy  chin  and  sallow  face. 
Treading  with  steps  demure  and  slow, 
The  Pigmy  folk  moved  to  and  fro. 
Some  on  their  sturdy  shoulders  bore 
The  weight  of  rude  unsmelted  ore ; 
Some,  from  the  high -piled  stores  displaced. 
The  ponderous  bars  of  metal  raised  ; 
Near  the  hot  furnace  others  st^id. 
And  labouring  smote  the  glowing  blade; 
Or,  tempering  the  sharp  steel,  unheard, 
Mutter'd  the  powerful  magic  word. 
In  the  full  centre  of  the  hall 
Stood  a  dark  statue,  huge  and  tall ; 
Its  form  colossal,  seen  from  far, 
ShowM  like  the  thunderous  God  of  war. 
The  sinews  strain'd  for  deadly  strife, 
The  strong  limbs  starting  into  life. 
Its  left  hand  graspM  an  iron  shield. 
Its  right  a  threatening  falchion  held  ; 
On  the  pure  blade  were  written  plain 
These  fatal  words,  "  Angantyr's  bane.  "     p.  87 — 89. 

Hialmar  vi^rests  the  sword  from  the  enchanted  statue.  The  iron 
hand  flies  back  and  strikes  the  shield,  upon  which  the  cavern  is 
suddenly  enveloped  in  gloom ;  and  Hialmar  endeavours  to  re- 
gain the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  but  in  vain.  The  courage  of 
the  warrior  has  been  tried ;  the  next  ordeal  is  reserved  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  lover.  He  passes  through  a  gorgeous  scene  of 
enchantment,  which  is  rather  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  to 

-— *  the  bed 

With  furs  and  silken  tissue  spread. 

There  in  soft  luxury  reclined 

The  fairest  of  the  JElfin  kind* 
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Stretch'd  on  the  precious  mantle  warni  "   * 

Unconscious  lay  her  beauteous  form 
In  gentlest  slumber,  and  the  eye 
Might  all  her  lox'elihess  descry. 
The  moist  red  lips,  on  which  the  smile 
Ready  to  kindle  slept  the  while 
Soft  beaming  ;  and  the  polish'd  brow 
Hiding  its  pure  and  living  snow 
Beneath  the  parting  locks,  that  stray'd    , 
Down  her  smooth  neck,  or  curling  play'd 
O'er  the  white  shoulder,  and  below, 
Where  the  soft  bosom's  beauties  glow. 
The  tiny  hands,  the  graceful  arms, 
That  loosely  rest  on  snowy  charms. 
Half  seen,  half  veil'd  by  flowing  vest ; 
The  feet,  by  no  bright  sandal  pressed ; 
Her  beaming  eyes  alone  concealed 
.     ^   Seem'd  in  deep  slumber  sweetly  seal'd. '     p.  96 — 98. 
Here  Hialmar  is  at  last  subdued  by  the  blushing  loveliness  of 
the  fairy  damsel,  and  approaches  nearer 

*  To  that  fair  nymph's  voluptuous  bed^  '        ^ 

than  is  consistent  with  the  allegiance  due  to  his  absent  mistress^ 
His  armour  is  instantly  loosened  by  Elfin  hands  j  and  an  Invi- 
sible and  gentle  touch  tries  to  steal  away  his  weapon. 

*  That  instant,  waked  to  sense  of  shame. 
Sprang  back  the  chief  with  eyes  of  flame, 
Starting  from  that  insidious  spell 
Which  o'er  his  senses  gan  to  steal  i 

And  swift  on  his  unearthly  foes 

Pour'd  the  bright  weapon's  deadly  blows. 

Sudden  strange  cries  assail  his  ear, 

And  shrieks  of  anguish  and  of  fear ; 

VanishM  the  wanton  fairy  bower, 

Each  precious  wreath  and  sparkling  flower  i 

And,  all  the  bright  illusion  fled. 

He  views  nor  nymph  nor  gorgeous  bed, 

But  skulking  at  the  cavern's  door  , 

That  spiteful  dwarf  who  spoke  before. '  p.  102, 103. 
The  protracted  absence  of  Hialmar  emboldens  his  faithless 
brother  in  arms,  Asbiorn,  who,  now  restored  to  health,  has  girt 
his  sword  again,  to  declare  himself  the  suitor  of  Helga,  and  t6 
claim  the  right  of  becoming  her  champion,  and  winning  her 
from  the  Dane.  But  Ingva  firmly  refuses  to  break  the  promise 
he  has  given :  Nor  does  Asbiorn  find  a  supporter  of  his  preten- 
sions in  Orvarod,  who  has  ^  returned  from  the  distant  fray, ' 
hnd  who  laughs  and  mocks  at  his  impetuous  passion.  Helga,' 
the  object  of  these  contests,  is  alone  unconscious  of  their  exist- 
ence. 
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*  Mid  the  deep  forest's  lonely  gloom 
Where  sad  she  sits  and  plies  the  loom, 
Weaving:  with  many  a  golden  thread 
The  stories  of  the  honoured  dead. 
And  now  she  lifts  her  pallid  cheek. 
Gazing  with  visage  mild  and  meek. 
She  speaks  not,  but  her  languid  eye 
Seems  rapt  in  thoughtful  ecstacy, 
While  in  her  heart  love  still  supreme 
Reigns  like  a  visionary  dream. 
Its  shadowy  colours  deep  impress'd 
Tinge  each  wild  fancy  of  her  breast ; 
She  thinks  her  faith  was  pledged  in  heaven, 
She  deems  her  hand  in  marriage  given  ; 
But  pledged  to  whom,  or  how,  or  wherci 
Weak  reason  may  not  well  declare. 
The  images  of  past  delight 
Have  fleeted  from  her  troubled  sight. 
And  left  no  perfect  form  behind 
On  the  dim  mirror  of  the  mind  : 
But  anguish  for  her  absent  lord 
Breathes  in  each  desultory  word.— 
The  king,  in  pity  for  her  woes, 
To  soothe  her  bosom's  wandering  throes, 
Had  warn'd  that  no  intrusive  eye 
Should  steal  upon  her  privacy. 
Here  oft  the  lovely  mourner  staid 
Till  the  deep  close  of  evening  shade  ; 
Here  oft  in  solitude  secure 
Wasted  the  tedious  nightly  hour. 

And  now  her  parting  lips  unclose,  "  v 

Warbling  the  tale  of  fancied  foes. — 

**  Cold  is  the  bed  where  Helga  lies, 
"  And  chaste  and  true  thine  Helga  dies- 
**  On  her  pale  cheek  the  dews  descend, 
**  And  cypress  boughs  around  her  bend  ; 
**  The  weeping  Elves  shall  strew  her  grave 
"  Beside  the  slowly  gliding  wave. 
•*  Then,  ere  beneath  the  mournful  willow 
**  The  damp  earth  be  thine  Helga's  pillow, 
*<  Return,  my  love,  return  and  see 
•*  The  bridal  couch  is  spread  for  thee.  **     p.  124-127. 
Mr  Herbert  has  opened  the  Sixth  Canto  with  a  very  beauti- 
ful landscape ; — the  northern  spring  suddenly  bursting  into  ver- 
dure.    We  are  not  aware  that  this  has  hitherto  been  the  subject 
of  poetical  description ;  and  the  passage  has  the  double  charm 
of  novelty  and  truth. 

*  Yestrene  the  mountain's  rugged  brow 
Was  mantlet^  o'er  with  dreary  snow  5 
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The  sun  sat  r6d  behind  the  hill, 

And  every  breath  of  wind  was  still : 

But  ere  he  rose,  the  southern  blast 

A  veil  o*er  heaven's  blue  arch  had  cast  ; 

Thick  roU'd  the  clouJs,  and  genial  rain 

Pour'd  the  wide  deluge  o'er  the  plain. 

pair  glens  and  verdant  vales  appear, 

And  warmth  awakes  the  budding  year, 

O  *tis  the  touch  of  fairy  hand 

That  wakes  the  spring  of  northern  land  ! 

It  warms  not  there  by  slow  degrees, 

With  changeful  pulse,  the  uncertain  breeze  ; 

But  sudden  on  the  v^ondering  sight 

Bursts  forth  the  beam  of  living  light. 

And  instant  verdure  springs  around. 

And  magic  flowers  bedeck  the  ground. 

ReturnM  from  regions  far  away 

The  red-wing'd  throstle  pours  his  lay  ; 

The  soaring  snipe  salutes  the  spring, 

While  the  breeze  whistles  through  his  wing ; 

And,  as  he  hails  the  melting  snows, 

The  heathcock  claps  his  wings  and  crows.'  p.  ISS-IS^. 
As  soon  as  they  land  on  the  fatal  island,  Hialmar  is  warned 
of  bis  approaching  fate  by  the  appearance  of  the  Valkyriur,  the 
maids  of  slaughter.  This  is  one  of  Mr  Herbert's  happiest  pas- 
sages. He  has  conceived  the  port  and  countenance  of  these 
relentless  ministers  of  death,  with  all  the  force  and  originality  of 
antiquity;  and  described  them  as  they  would  have  been  describ- 
ed in  the  strains  from  whence  he  has  derived  them,  if  it  had  not 
been  the  characteristic  style  of  these  poems  to  proceed  rather  by 
action  and  dialogue  than  by  description. 

....  *  Close  beside  Hialmar  stood. 
On  steeds  that  seem'd  as  fleet  as  light, 
Six  maids  in  complete  armour  dight. 
Their  chargers  of  ethereal  birth 
Pavv*d  with  impatient  hoof  the  earth, 
And  snorting  fiercely  gan  to  neigh, 
As  if  they  heard  the  battle  bray. 
And  burned  to  join  the  bloody  fray. 
But  they  unmoved  and  silent  sate. 
With  pensive  brow  and  look  sedate  ; 
Proudly  each  couch'd  her  glittering  spear, 
And  seem'd  to  know  nor  hope  nor  fear  : 
So  mildly  firm  their  placid  air, 
So  resolute,  yet  heavenly  fair. 
But  not  one  ray  of  pity's  beam 
From  their  dark  eyelids  seeni'd  to  gleam  j 
Nor  gentle  mercy's  melting  tear. 
Nor  love  might  ever  harbour  there; 
h  2 
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Was  never  beauteous  woman's  face 

So  stern  and  yet  so  passionless ! 

They  spake  not,  but  in  proud  array 

Moved  onward,  and  a  glorious  ray 

From  their  dark  lashes  as  they  passed 

Full  on  Hialmar's  face  they  cast. 

Then  wheeling  round  in  gorgeous  pride 

They  paused,  and  thus  the  foremost  cried. 
**  Praise  to  the  slain  on  battle  plain  ! 

**  Glory  to  Odiums  deathless  train  J 

**  They  shall  not  sink  in  worthless  ease 

"  Wasted  by  age  or  fell  disease.  "  '  &c.  p.  139-1 41. 
After  this  ominous  vision,  Hialmar  advances  to  the  deadly 
strife ;  he  knows  that  he  is  predestined  to  die,  but  he  hopes  that 
his  death  will  not  be  unrevenged.  Orvarod,  whilst  his  friend  is 
engaged  with  the  Danish  chieftain,  succeeds  in  decoying  '  the 
savage  crew  '  who  accompanied  their  brother  to  the  island,  into 
a  heedless  pursuit,  during  which  they  all  fall  beneath  his  uner- 
ring arrows.  And  when,  elated  with  his  victory,  he  returns  to 
the  field  of  battle,  he  finds  Angantyr  slain,  and  Hialmar  on  the 
point  of  soaring  to  the  Hall  of  Odin. 

*  Those  resplendent  Maids  of  war 

Through  misty  regions  of  mid  air, 
■  Where  fleeting  meteors  gleam  and  die, 

And  through  yon  pure  empyreal  sky, 

Mid  thousand  orbs  of  radiant  light 

And  suns  with  ceaseless  splendor  bright. 

Guide  him,  to  where,  witli  fixed  eye. 

Amid  the  blaze  of  majesty, 

Ecstatic  Wonder  sits  alone, 

Near  the  immortal  thunderous  throne. 

There,  shrined  in  glory,  he  descries 

Odin,  high  ruler  of  the  skies  ; 

By  whom  two  coal-black  ravens  sit. 

Memory  and  Observation  hight. 

On  never-tiring  pinion  borne 

The  wonderous  pair  go  forth  at  morn ; 

Through  boundless  space  each  day  they  saily 

At  eve  return  to  tell  their  tale, 

And  whisper  soft  in  Odin's  ear 

The  secrets  of  each  rolling  sphere. 

Beneath  the  proud  pavilion  laid 

On  the  high  dais  the  feast  is  spread  ; 

And  there  alike  in  pomp  divine 

Heroes  and  blissful  Powers  recline. 

There  sits  Heimdallar,  God  of  light, 

Robed  in  pure  garb  of  lustrous  white. 

He,  from  nine  wonderous  virgins  born, 

Blows  loud  his  bright  celestial  horn ; 
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The  golden  horn,  whose  magic  sound 
Is  heard  by  every  world  around, 
Waking  to  life  each  thing  that  grows, 
Each  form  that  breathes,  each  rill  that  flows. 
He  hears  each  floweret  burst  the  bud, 
Each  vapor  rising  from  the  flood. 
And  there  Iduna,  Queen  of  youth. 
With  blushing  face  and  rosy  mouth. 
Breathing  sweet  health:  behold  her  bear, 
In  a  rich  casket  pure  and  fair, 
That  fragrant  fruit  of  loveliest  hue,  ' 
Sprinkled  with  heaven's  immortal  dew. '    p.  160 — 163. 
The  death  of  Helga,  which  is  introduced  with  great  art  and 
pathos,  must  conclude  our  extracts. 

<  They  stood 

Silent  beneath  the  embowering  wood. 

Where  many  a  tendril  twining  sweet 

Clustered  fair  Helga's  wild  retreat. 

Stern  Orvarod  listenino-  waited  near 

His  pale  and  breathless  comrade's  bier.; 

Then  with  stout  arm  he  raised  upright 

The  corpse  in  shining  armour  dight. 

One  moment  in  his  tough  embrace 

He  held  the  wan  form  face  to  face. 

And  gazed  thereon. —  ;- 

Then  without  word,  or  sign,  or  gest,  , 

To  make  his  meaning  manifest,  ;    -  r 

He  bore  it,  sheath'd  in  warlike  steel, 

As  if  alive  to  breathe  and  feel, 

Though  ghastly  was  the  hue,  and  dread  ' 

The  visag.e  of  the  speechless  dead. — 

And,  rooted  in  the  strong  belief  -: 

That  woman's  love  is  frail  and  brief, 

(While  as  with  wild  distracted  mind 

On  her  lone  couch  the  Fair  reclined) 

To  her  astonied  eye  displayed 

The  features  of  the  ghastly  dead ; 

On  her  white  bosom  throbbing  warm 

Placed  her  wan  lord's  disfigured  form, 

And  silent,  sternly  gazing,  press'd 

The  icy  gauntlet  to  her  breast. 

O  !  it  came  o'er  her  like  a  blast 

Withering  life's  blossom  as  it  pass'd  ; — 

It  chill'd  her  heart ;  and  then  it  bum'd 

As  memory  and  sense  return'd. 

And  like  a  horrid  dream  the  past 

Came  rushing  o'er  her  soul  at  last. 

She  knew  those  features  pale  in  death, 

And  look'd,  and  seem'd  to  drink  his  breath  j 
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But  dared  not  lay  her  cheek  to  his, 

Nor  print  on  his  cold  lips  a  kiss ; 

Nor  did  she  with  one  sad  embrace 

Her  lord's  beloved  relics  press  ; 

But,  all  unconscious  of  the  crowd 

That  mute  and  wondering  round  her  stood, 

And  horror-struck,  with  fixed  eye 

She  gazed  on  Asbiorn  dreadfully. 

It  w^as  a  look  that  chill'd  his  blood. 

And  seem'd  to  freeze  life's  secret  flood  : 

And  she  was  dead  and  cold  as  stone, 

Her  spirit  pass'd  without  a  groan  ; 

But  her  dread  look  and  glazed  eye 

Still  fix'd  him  as  in  agony.*     p.  181 — 184. 

We  fear  it  is  too  commonly  thought,  that  we  northern  Re- 
viewers participate  in  no  small  de^i^rec  in  the  perversity  of  Mr  Her- 
bert's northern  pigmies  ;  and  that  we  n^ay  be  well  described  as 
*  A  spiteful  race  on  mischief  bent, 
Making  man's  woes  their  merriment ; ' 
or  at  least  the  woes  of  those  unfortunate  members  of  the  human 
race  who  dare  to  put  pen  to  paper  within  our  jurisdiction.  The 
world  may  believe  us  or  not ;  but  we  can  affirm  with  a  safe  con- 
science, that  there  is  no  part  of  our  duty  so  unpleasant  as  that 
of  sentencing  genias  to  a  reprimand,  especially  when  its  posses- 
sor holds,  and  deserves  to  hold,  a  high  rank  in  the  service.  Mr 
Herbert  tells  us,  that  he  has  attempted  to  '  temper  with  chaster 
ornaments  the  rude  Avildness  of  Scaldic  fiction,  *  and  to  give 
it  the  *  colouring  of  poetry.  *  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end, 
he  seems  to  have  resolved  to  employ  as  small  a  proportion  as 
possible  of  any  other  materials  than  such  as  could  be  worked  up 
and  modelled  in  the  exact  style  and  fashion  which  has  pleased, 
in  the  most  modern,  and  most  popular  of  modern  popular  poets. 
Instead  of  relying  on  his  own  powers,  which  were  not  likely 
to  fail  him,  he  has  sworn,  that  no  creature  shall  be  admitted 
•within  his  runic  circle,  unless  he  c^n  give  it  a  family  likeness 
to  some  prototype  in  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron.  Under 
this  management,  the  gigantic  forms  of  Scandinavia  have  been 
made  to  combine  in  a  pretty,  modern,  melting,  love-story.  Mr 
Herbert  has  been  anxious  to  make  the  colossal  statues  fit  and 
pleasing  ornaments  for  the  boudoirs  ;  and  so  he  has  melted  them 
down,  and  recast  the  metal  into  fillagree.  In  every  page  we  cnn 
trace  the  most  anxious  and  laborious  endeavour  to  keep  all  objects 
out  of  view  which  could  startle  by  their  uncouth ness,  or  offend 
by  their  rugged  novelty.  We  should  not  indeed  have  altogether 
approved  of  such  a  heroine  as  the  daughter  of  Sigard,  who  gripes 
Yhetlief  with  both  her  hands,  pulls  him  off  his  horse,  and  gives 
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him  such  a  blow  on  the  collar  bone,  that  *  he  weens  it  liath 
cracked  asunder ; '  although  this  pucjilistic  damsel  afterwards 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  our  usual  notions  of  feminine  cha- 
racter, first  by  cheering  her  antagonist  witli  a  gracious  plance  or 
two,  and  then  by  the  gentle  and  significant  hint,  conveyed  by  the 
action  of  treading  on  his  toes  beneath  tlie  table.  *  But  we  do 
think  that  the  stern  and  devoted  courage  of  the  Northern  female, 
would  have  afforded  a  more  worthy  subject  for  Mr  Herbert's 
verse,  than  his  timid  blushing  school-girl  of  a  princess,  with  her 
complexion  a  la  Psyche. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  view  of  conciliat- 
ing his  readers,  Mr  Herbert  has  taken  some  pains  to  show  that 
he  is  a  freethinker,  and  an  unbeliever  in  the  Edda.  But  he 
should  know  that  scepticism  has  no  business  in  poetry.  It  is 
singularly  injudicious  in  a  poet  to  make  a  show  of  disbelieving 
in  the  existence  of  his  own  creatures.  If  Virgil  has  been  cen- 
sured for  leading  iEneas  through  the  ivory  gate,  we  know  not 
liow  to  excuse  Mr  Herbert's  awkward  attempt  to  explain  away 
Helga's  visit  to  *  Hell's  chilling  air, '  by  giving  us  to  understand 
that  wiser  heads  were  well  aware  that  she  never  stirred  out  of 
bed,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  wonderous  scene,  was  nothing 
more  than  the  *  wild  fjincies '  arising  from  a  brain  fever ;  although 
with  strange  inconsistency,  the  exploits  of  Hialmar,  upon  which 
the  whole  action  of  the  poem  turns,  arise  immediately  out  of 
obedience  to  counsel,  which  is  thus  represented  as  the  offspring 
of  delirious  raving. 

Mr  Herbert's  frequent  violations  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
costume  of  thought  and  language,  must  also  be  ascribed  to  his 
known  system.  We  do  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
every  one  should  follow  up  the  example  of  the  Noble  author, 
to  whose  poems  Meninsky's  '  Lexicon  Arabico-Persico-Turci- 
cum  '  forms  such  an  indispensable  appendage ;  and  who  listens 
to  the  bulOul,  when  Christian  folks  would  have  been  better  pleas- 
ed with  the  strains  of  the  nightingale.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to 
maintain  that  Mr  Herbert  was  bound  to  restrict  himself  to  such 
similes  and  such  modes  of  speech  only,   as  are  naturalized  with- 

*  The  grave  waggery  in  which  the  author  of  the  Wilkina  Saga 
indulges,  when  he  recounts  the  steps  adopted  by  the  lady  to  convince 
Thetlief  that  she  bears  him  no  ill  will,  is  abundantly  ludicrous. 
After  relating  her  midnight  visit,  he  inquires — *  raed  hveris  tha  ? 
*  thad  munu  their  hyggia  er  heyra  saguna,  or  nor  sittia,  or  flestu 
vilia  a  ferlegra  veg  sr.ua,  ad  how  inundi  siaifa  sic  framm  bioda :— — 
Nei, — thad  firs  sva  fiorri,  till  thess  geik  how  thangad  ad  skemta  ha- 
num  med  fagrism  domi-sagom,  or  adrura  kurteislegum  rodum,  theim 
er  hin  kunni  betur  enn  flet;tur  meyiar  adiar,  or  hilt  ad  hon  vissi,  ad 
niinni  sottu  ilors  tya  menn  saaiann  i  reikin  enn  einnsamann, '    c,  97 
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in  the  polar  circle.  But  we  really  cannot  allow  *  love-lorn 
Philomel '   to  warble  in  the  verse  inspired  by  the  Lord  of  the 

*  coal-black  ravens'  Hugginn  and  Munnin.  The  poet  may 
range  as  much  as  he  pleases  between  '  Thylemark '  and  *  Do- 
vre-fell;  *  and  from  '  Kiolen's  ridge  to  either  sea  j '  to  *  Both- 
nian  gulf, '  and  *  Helsinge ; '  but  the  sight  of  the  *  young 
cheeks, '  *  polished  foreheads, '  and  *  lovely  forms  '  of  the  Swe- 
dish maids,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  flit- 
ting away  in   rapt   enthusiasm   to    *  deep   Maenalian  shades,' 

*  Cythera's  echoing  plain, '  and  *  Delos'  rocky  shore : '    And 

*  young  Desire, '  who  is  a  very  finical  young  gentleman,  come 
y^here  he  will,  has  no  business  whatever  to  '  string '  the  *  rich 
gems '  that  glow  round  the  snowy  neck  of  Freya,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  giant  Thiassa  of  Drontheim.  All  this  is  inex- 
cusable in  one  who  we  know  has  drank  deeply  of  the  '  wells  of 
English  undefiled,'  and  who  has  invigorated  himself  by  the 
draught.  Mr  Herbert  cannot  plead  poverty.  He  is  rich  in 
the  treasures  of  better  times  ;  and  he  should  not  amuse  himself 
by  passing  this  flimsy  accommodation  paper,  because  it  can  be 
more  easily  folded  in  a  lady's  ridicule,  than  a  weighty  well  filled 
purse  of  rose- nobles  and  bezaunts. 

However,  we  must  confess  that  we  gladly  hail  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  Scald — though  he  has  been  persuaded  to  deck  him^ 
self  out  in  fantastic  and  effeminate  attire.  Like  the  Prince  dis- 
guised in  Flora  Macdonald's  petticoats,  we  can  still  recognizQ 
iiim  by  his  haughty  carriage  and  masculine  stride. 


Art.  VI I  L  L  Historical  Mewoirs  of  my  own  Time ^  from  1772 
to  1784.  By  Sir  N.  W.  W114XALL,  Baronet.  First  and 
Second  Editions. 

^.  Political  Life  of  Viscount  Barringtoii.  By  Shute,  Bishop 
of  Durham. 

.'3.  Morgan's  Memoirs  of  Dr  Price, 

4.  Memorial  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Ascribed  to  Gilbert 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

nn:»ESE  four  publications  must  be  owned  to  be  held  together 
-*-  by  a  very  loose  and  slender  tie.  The}'  have  scared)'  any 
thing  in  common,  but  that  they  ajl  profess  to  "be  contributions 
towards  the  modern,  and  chiefly  towards  the  very  recent  histo- 
ry of  Great  Britain.  But  we  have  joined  them,  because  they 
ail  seemed  to  deserve  sonie  notice, — though  the  majority  may  be 
despatchec}  yery  si^mniarily. 
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To  begin  with  the  first  in  time,  and  the  last  in  our  order. — 
An  Account  of  the  Constitution  of  England,  written  by  Bishop 
Burnet  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  intended 
for  the  private  use  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  would  certainly  be  a 
most  curious  document,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  instructive. 
But  we  are  stopped,  in  the  threshold,  by  doubts  whether  this 
volume  be  a  genuine  w^ork  of  Burnet.  That  the  manuscript 
was  found  in  the  Hbrary  at  Hanover  by  Mr  Feder  the  librarian, 
and  that  it  was  a  communication  made  to  the  Electress  by  au 
English  correspondent,  are  undoubte<i  facts.  But  tiiat  the  cor- 
respondent was  Burnet,  is  a  proposition  supported  by  very 
scanty  proof.  On  closely  examining  the  introductory  advertise- 
ment, it  appears,  that  the  only  external  evidence  is  the  asser- 
tion of  Mr  Feder,  that  *  the  handwriting  resembles  that  of  the 
Bishop's  letters  to  the  Electress  and  to  Leibtnitz,  preserved  ia 
the  same  library. '  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  respectable  Gerinam 
scholar  indeed,  but  formed  on  comparison  of  English  manu- 
scripts of  more  than  a  century  old.  The  publisher  has,  to  be 
sure,  given  us  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  of  Burnet ;  but  he  hai^ 
unfortunately,  given  no  facsimile  q^  the  manuscript  of  the  me- 
morial ;  nor  does  he  inform  us  where  that  manuscript  is  depo- 
sited, or  how  it  may  be  compared  with  the  well-known  manu- 
scripts of  Burnet,  by  persons  more  familiar  with  his  hand- writings 
and  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  resemblance  of  English 
hiinds  than  any  German  ccn  be  supposed  to  be.  The  memorial 
is  signed  by  G.  S. ;  which  Mr  Feder  supposes  to  be  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Gilbert  Sarum.  But  the  Bishop's  letters  are  all  signed 
Gilbert  Sarum ;  nor  do  we  know  any  instance  of  such  an  abbrevi- 
ation in  an  English  Episcopal  signature.  The  initials  of  a  name 
are  a  natural  saving  of  trouble  in  the  signature  of  a  familiar  note. 
But  the  initials  of  a  title  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  are  a  singular 
subscription  to  a  com.position  addressed  to  a  Princess,  who  was 
presumptive  heiress  to  the  Crown  of  England.  The  memorial 
is  dated  *  from  my  lodgings  at  Lambeth, ' — rather  an  improba- 
ble description  of  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
The  letters,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  such  strange  addition  a* 
lodgings,'  and  bear  date  either  at  St  James's  or  Westminster, 
where  he  was  likely  to  have  resided. 

We  wish  that  Mr  Feder  had  not  taken  it  upon  him  to  say,  *  that 

*  the  style,  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  Memorial  would  of 

*  themselves  be  almost  sufficient  to  prove  the  author. '  We  shall 
not  be  tempted  by  his  example  positively  to  affirm  the  contrary. 
But  the  internal  evidence  is  certainly  unfavourable.  The  memori- 
alist has  the  submissive  manner  of  a  subaltern,  unaccustomed  to 
address  great  persons;  quite  unlike  the  unceremonious  familiarity 
of  the  common  style  of  Burnet,  who  had  been  fifteen  years  Bishop 
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of  Salisbury,  anu  for  more  than  thirty  had  lived  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy  with  the  first  men  of  his  a<Te.  Tlie  memorialist  says  of  himself 
— *  I  am  for  my  own  part  but  a  private  person ;  and  am  too  con- 

*  scions  of  my  want  of  ability,  ever  to  hope  to  rise  to  any  great  or 

*  eminent  employment. '  Is  this  the  tone  of  a  man  like  Burnet ; 
or  can  the  description  be  reconciled  either  to  his  station  or  his 
age  ?  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  one  of  the  most  eminent  Pre- 
lates of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  to  describe 
himself  as  *  a  private  person  ; '  or  to  disclaim  hopes  of  rising  to 

*  great  employment,  *  But  the  memorialist  expressly  calls  him- 
self a  layman  and  a  commoner — *  For  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, of  UDhick  I  am  myself  a  part^  and  never  hope  to  be  other. ' 
lie  speaks  of  the  clergy  in  the  character  of  a  layman — *  I  love 
iheir  coat,  especially  te/^^w  1  see  it  i?i  thcputpit.*  This  last  phrase 
pretty  clearly  insinuates  his  dislike  of  those  clergymen  who  meddle 
in  worldly  afrairs.  But  he  has  not  left  this  to  insinuation.  He 
openly  condemns  those  clergymen  *  that  soar  above  the  simplicity 

*  of  their  own  profession,  and  lox)e  to  be  meddling  in  state  affairs^ 

*  for  'm/rich  their  edneation  and  calling  do  not  quali/jj  them.^  Could 
Burnet,  writing  in  his  own  name  to  an  old  correspondent,  thus  sa- 
tyrize  himself?  The  manner  in  which  the  Memorial  speaks  of 
King  William — of  Queen  Mary — of  Archbishop  Tillotson — and 
t)f'Lord  Russell,  is  formal  and  author- like;  perfectly  unlike  that  in 
which  Burnet  must  have  spoken  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been 
closely  and  affectionately  attached,  and  to  whom  the  Electress  ow- 
ed her  hopes  of  the  Crown  of  England.  If  Burnet  had  written  to 
the  Princess  Sophia  in  1703,  it  seems  incredible  that  he  should 
not  have  been  even  unconsciously  betrayed  into  an  allusion  to 
any  of  the  events  then  passing  around  him,  and  so  interesting 
bodi  to  himself  and  his  illustrious  correspondent.  Burnet  was  in- 
deed a  Whig,  and  consequently  a  friend  of  limited  monarchy:  But 
his  zeal  for  Iloyalism  was  not  so  furious  as  to  condemn  the  repub- 
lication of  Harrington  and  Milton  ;  nor  was  his  relish  for  wit 
{^o  keen,  that  he  was  likely  to  select  the  royalist  poem  of  Iludi- 
bras  as  a  fit  present  to  a  Princess  who  had  a  revolutionary  title 
to  tlie  Crown. 

The  insignificance  and  feebleness  of  the  work  itself,  form  a 
considerable  presumption  against  the  supposition  that  it  was 
xi'ritten  by  Burnet;  an  incorrect  writer  indeed,  and  a  parti- 
^zan,  who  writes  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  he  acted, 
but  a  very  able  as  well  as  most  honest  nian, — perhaps  the  most  a- 
xnusing  memoir  writer  in  our  language,  and  a  person  who  could 
not  have  treated  any  subject  without  leaving  traces  of  his  superio- 
rity, which  are  not  discoverable  in  the  trifling  volume  before  us. 
Kothing  could  have  justified  so  serious  a  vindication  of  doubt, 
pn  a  question  in  itseit  so  worthless,  but  the  importance  of  guard- 
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incj  the  materials  of  English  history  from  the  dnnpfcr  of  docu^ 
iTients  of  doubtful  authority  being  admitted  among  their  number. 
The  case  is  trifling;  but  the  example  may  be  important.  From 
his  frequent  reference  to  law  books,  and  from  minute  details  of* 
genealogy  and  heraldry,  it  seems  rather  probable  that  the  memo- 
rialist was  a  (probably  unemployed)  liwyer;  and  as  he  mentions  a 
performance  of  his  of  17()2,  it  is  also  probable  that  some  diligent 
pamphlet  hunter,  by  the  help  of  the  initials  G.  S.,  might  iden- 
tify the  man.  The  error  of  a  German  man  of  letters,  on  an 
English  manuscript,  is  very  venial;  but  it  is  surprising  that  a 
considerable  bookseller  in  London  should  be  so  unfortunate  in 
his  literary  friends,  as  to  find  none  capable  of  ascertaining  the 
genuineness  of  this  memorial,  or  of  detecting  its  spuriousness. 

The  memoirs  of  Dr  Price  ouglit  to  have  been  a  contribution 
of  value  to  our  political,  and  even  to  our  literary  history.  He 
was  a  writer  of  respectable  talents,  and  of  very  considerable  in- 
fluence ever  public  opinion,  partly  arising  from  his  excellent 
moral  character,  from  his  modesty,  simplicity,  integrity  and 
piety,  which  justly  excites  an  honourable  prejudice  in  favour  of 
bis  opinions.  If  the  principles  of  his  theoretical  politics  were  not 
always  tenable,  yet  the  tendency  of  his  political  writings  was  in 
general  salutary,  as  a  check  against  opposite  errors,  less  gene- 
rous and  more  dangerous  ;  his  sentiments  were  noble,  and  his 
practice  was  disinterested.  On  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
nations,  he  retained  the  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  descend- 
ed from  Roman  declaimers  ;  but  as  a  political  arithmetician,  his 
reputation  was  merited.  In  style  he  was  perhaps  the  best 
writer  among  the  Dissenters,  an  eminently  respectable  body  of 
men,  and  one  of  the  most  important  component  parts  of  Eng- 
lish society,  but  generally  more  distinguished  for  understand- 
ing and  knowledge,  than  for  taste  and  elegance.  His  life 
was  more  connected  with  the  greatest  events  of  his  age,  than 
usually  happens  to  men  in  so  private  a  station,  and  of  ha- 
bits so  retired  and  peaceable.  His  connexion  with  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  rev(  iuiions,  his  li^ng  friendship  with  Franklin, 
his  correspondence  with  Turgot,  and  at  last  the  hostility  of 
Burke,  rendered  him  conspicuous  during  life,  and  entitle  him 
to  some  place  in  the  history  of  his  limes. 

For  these  reasons,  we  turned  to  this  work  with  consider- 
able expectation  :  But  Mr  Morgan  has  committed  some  un- 
fortunate errors  in  his  biographical  system,  which  deprive  it 
of  its  principal  interest  and  importance.  He  tells  us,  that 
he  has  not  entered  '  into  minute  details, '  which  he  con- 
feiders  as  *  of  little  consequence;  '  and  that  he  has  *  been  ve- 
ry sparing  in  the  use  of  his  private  correspondence ; '  or,  ii; 
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other  words,  that  he  has  omitted  original  letters,  and  character- 
j*itic  anecdotes.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  the  biographers  of 
Gray  and  of'Johnson  adopted  a  contrary  system,  which  the  bio- 
grapher of  Burke  has  declared  his  intention  to  pursue.  Two 
crrcnmstances  render  this  >trange  error  of  Mr  Morojan  the  more 
vmaccountnble  and  lamentable.  The  first  is»  that  his  elder  bro- 
ther, *  Mr  George  Morgan,  had  undertaken  to  write  a  very 
circumstantidl  historij  of  his  uncle's  life, '  though  *  the  confused 
state  in  which  his  papers  were  found  '  at  his  death,  '  rendered 
it  impossible  either  to  arrange,  or  to  understand  them  properly.' 
If  Mr  Morgan  could  notdecypher  his  brother's  papers,  he  might 
have  tried  whether  others  would  be  equally  unfortunate;  or,  at  all 
event?,  he  ought  to  have  copied  his  model  j  and  he  ought  not  to 
have  forgotten,  that  a  circumstantial  narrative  can  rarely  be  un- 
interesting, wiiile  a  general  discourse  requires  the  greatest  ta- 
lents, not  to  be  dull.  But  as  some  of  the  correspondents  of  Dr 
Price  were  persons  of  considerably  greater  eminence  than  him- 
self, it  is  still  more  lamentable  that  Mr  Morgan  should  have  given 
us  so  little  o^  their  correspondei}ce.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  in  lan- 
guage not  very  precise  for  a  mathematician,  that  *  he  would  not 
gratify  idle  curiosity,  by  the  indiscriminate  publication  of  letters 
written  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendship.'  As  this  last  cir- 
cumstance bestows  their  whole  value  on  the  letters,  the  force  of  the 
reason  depends  on  the  two  epithets,  *  idle  *  and  *  indiscriminate;' 
and  it  may  be  answered  by  asking,  why  he  did  not '  gratify  reason' 
able  curiosity,  by  a.  judicious  selection  of  the  letters  of  Franklin,  of 
Turgotjof  Shipley,  of  Jones,  and  of  so  many  other  remarkable  men. 
Mr  Jefferson's  letters  from  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1789,  vi^ould 
have  an  importance  ;  and,  after  such  a  series  of  unparalleled  e- 
vents,  might  be  considered  as  having  become  materials  for  history. 
The  letter  of  Mr  John  Adams,  in  which  *  he  spoke  with  contempt 
of  the  French  Revolution  at  its  commencement,  and  foretold 
the  destruction  of  a  million  of  human  beings,  as  its  probable 
consequence, '  certainly  deserved  publication  much  better  than 
those  very  foolish  invectives  against  Mr  Burke,  in  which  Mr 
Morgan  describes  him  *  as  possessed  by  some  demon  of  the 
nether  regions, '  and  as  a  man  '  whose  passions  had  deranged 
his  understanding. '  It  is  unlucky  that  Mr  Morgan  should  for- 
get old  anecdotes,  and  retain  old  prejudices.  He  has  not  thrown 
off  that  prejudice  against  Whigs,  (whom  he  contemptuously 
4'alls  Jloc/iingha?mtes),  which  prevails  among  the  writers  of  his 
school,  and  which  [if  a  moment  or  two  of  turbulence  be  ex- 
cepted) has  for  the  last  fifty  years  rendered  them  efficient  and 
ji^aluable  auxiliaries  of  the  Court. 

The  Bishop  of  Durhajcn's  Memoir  of  Lord  Barrington's  Life, 
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is  curious  as  a  proof  what  extravagant  and  pernicious  opinions 
respecting  politics  may  be  entertained  by  the  most  respectable 
men.  Lord  Harrington  having  been  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  by  the  l)uke  of  Newcastle  in  1761,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  by  his  concurrence  in  1762,  refused  to  follow  him 
into  Opposition,  supported  his  opponents,  and  lield  ofEce  under 
every  Administration  which  succeeded  for  sixteen  years, — .upon 
the  avowed  principle  of  supporting  all  Ministers  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  merely  because  they  were  so  appointed.  He  pro- 
fessed r.o  public  attachment,  but  for  the  King.  He  disclaimed 
all  political  connexion  with  individuals  founded  on  resembl'ince 
of  political  opinion,  on  friendship,  honour  or  gratitude.  He 
considered  it  as  criminal  to  act  in  opposition  ;  and  he  never  was 
guilty  of  tliat  crime  after  the  first  effervescence  of  youthful  feel- 
ing had  subsided.  He  mgde  his  whole  life  an  atonement  for  the 
indiscretion  of  his  youth.  And  that  his  conduct  respecting 
measures  miglit  be  as  well  understood  as  that  which  relates  to 
men,  we  discover  in  this  Memoir,  that,  during  the  four  years 
from  1774  to  1778,  in  which  he  held  the  important  <  ffice  of  Se- 
cretary at  War,  he  votctl  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Anjericau 
war,  which  he  not  only  disapproved  and  condemned  in  his  own 
conscience,  (if  that  word  be  applicable  to  such  a  case),  but 
against  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  mnke  frequent  and  vi- 
gorous remonstrances  to  the  Ministers  with  whom  he  acted. 

The  period  of  Lord  Barrington's  patriotism  was,  it  seems, 
very  short. 

*  Lord  Barrington  was  now  above  ttventj/- eight  i/ears  old.  He  had 
sat  more  than  six  years  in  Parliament ;  he  had  seen  several  changes; 
had  experienced  the  difference  between  men's  actions  and  profes- 
sions ;  and  being  one  of  the  members  appointed  to  manage  the  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Lovat,  had  read  all  the  secret  papers  relative  t& 
the  late  rebelHon  ;  and  had  seen,  with  some  degree  of  remorse,  how- 
much  the  conduct  of  Opposition  had  encouraged  that  enterprize.* 
He  perceived  that  appeals  to  tli«  people  against  the  Parliament  and 
the  government,  contribute  towards  anarchy  ;  and  that  minister,'^  are 
tnore  frequently  deterred  from  right  than  from  torong  measures^  by  the 
apprehension  of  opposition.  Possibly  some  may  think  that  his  having 
an  employment  in  administration  might  have  contributed  to  his  adopting 
these  sentiments. '  p.  1 2. 

Our  readers  will  observe  the  general  principle  of  Lord  Bar- 
rington's practice,  and  of  his  biographer's  theory,  that  parlia'- 


*  Both  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Sir  J.  Barnard  having  macTe 
this  assertion,  seem  to  us  bound  to  give  some  proof  of  it,  by  a  re- 
gard to  the  truth  of  history  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
the  eminent  persons  engaged  in  opposidon  to  Sir  R.  Walpole  and 
Vis  immediate  successors. 
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merit  art)  opposition  does  more  harm  than  good ,-  and  they  will  per- 
haps smile  at  the  amiable  simplicity  with  which  the  good  bishop 
allows  the  possibility  of  a  suspicion,  that  his  noble  brother's 
principle  was  somewhat  affected  by  the  long  luxuries  of  office. 

*  I  did  not  see  cause  for  oppositi6n,  to  which  he  (the  Duke  of 
Newcastle)  had  ever  known  my  intentions  and  principles  to  be  averse 
to  the  last  degree^  except  in  cases  of  a  very  particular  nature,  which 
did  not  at  present  exist.  *  p.  85. 

Lord  Barrington  was  naturally  desirous  that  his  political  prin- 
ciples should  be  distinctly  understood  by  his  Majesty,  who  was 
best  able  to  appreciate  them.  Accordingly,  in  answer  to  an 
offer  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  on  Mr  Towns- 
hend's  death,  and  Lord  North's  refusal  in  September  1767,  Lord 
Barrington  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  follows. 

*  The  king  has  long  known  that  I  am  entirely  devoted  to  himj  hnV' 
ing  no  political  connexions  "with  any  man  ;  being  determined  never  to 
form  one  ;  and  conceiving  that,  in  this  age,  the  country  and  its  con- 
stitution are  best  served  by  an  unbiassed  attachment  to  the  Crown.  * 
p.  117. 

'  In  conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  administration.  Lord 
Barrington  bore  the  censures  which  were  now  very  generally  direct- 
ed against   the  supporters  of  the  American  war ;  yet  no  person 

JUESS  MElilTED  THESE  CENSURES.*    p.  146. 

The  reason  is  pleasant. 

*  There  is  the  clearest  and  most  decisive  evidence  that  Lord  Bar- 
rington disapproved  the  adopted  method  of  coercion,  and  that  he 
submitted,  both  to  the  king  and  to  his  ministers,  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
some  may  think,  that  with  this  difference  of  sentiment  he  ought, 
though  a  member  of  administration,  to  have  appealed  to  the  world, 
and  to  have  declared  his  opinion. '  p.  146. 

On  the  13th  of  September  1776,  he  told  the  King—'  My 
difficulties  in  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons,  were  of  the  most 
serious  kind,  as  they  affected  my  conscience  and  my  character^  I 
have  said  I  retain  ray  own  opinions  in  respect  to  the  disputes  with 
America  ;  I  give  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  ministers,  in  conversation 
or  in  writing ;  I  am  summoned  to  meetings,  where  I  sometimes 
think  it  my  duty  to  declare  them  openly  before  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  persons  ;  and  the  next  day  I  2i.ra  forced  either  to  vote  contrarif 
to  them;  or'  (dreadful  alternative  I)  *  to  vote  with  an  opposi- 
tion WHICH  I  ABHOR.'      p.  175. 

Having  thus,  according  to  his  own  statement,  voted  against 
his  conscience  for  two  years,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  continue 
to  support  the  American  war  by  his  vote  for  twenty  monthii 
more,  and  by  his  official  cooperation  for  more  than  two  years. 
He  vacated  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  May  1778 ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  16th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  that  Mr  Charles 
4ettkiuson  succeeded  him  as  Secretary  at  War.     For  services.  ^9 
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signal,  and  sacrifices  of  so  very  peculiar  a  kind,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  distinguish  him  by  a  more  than  ordinary  mark  of  the 
King's  unsolicited  favour. 

*  The  Friday,  he  (the  King)  graciously  told  me,  that  I  should 
not  leave  the  office  without  a  mark  of  his  favour ;  that  he  had  told 
Lord  North  so,  and  directed  me  to  see  his  Lordship  soon.  The 
next  day  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  King. 

**  In  consequence  of  your  Majesty's  directions,  I  saw  Lord  North 
this  morning ;  the  mode  which  occurred  to  him  was  a  pension,  till 
some  employment  proper  for  a  man  in  my  situation  should  be  given 
to  me.  This  is  the  more  agreeable  to  my  wishes,  because  it  will  be 
finally  less  burdensome  to  the  Crown  than  other  modes  which  have 
been  sometimes  adopted  on  such  occasions  ;  and  I  may  retire  from 
office,  as  I  have  passed  thirty>four  years  in  it,  without  grant  or  re- 
version. Lord  North  very  properly  did  not  hint  at  the  quatitum, 
which  it  is  twj/  interest  as  tvell  as  duty  to  leave  to  your  Majesty. " 

*  In  answer,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  King. 

**  Queen's  Houses  Dec.  16/A,  1778. 
"  Lord  Barrington  cannot  be  surprized,  after  my  having  experi- 
enced his  attachment  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  employments  he 
hath  held  for  eighteen  years  of  my  reign,  that  I  feel  hurt  at  having 
this  day  consented  to  his  retreat ;  but  as  I  intend  to  show  him  a 
mark  of  my  approbation  of  his  conduct  arising  from  that  considera- 
tion alone,  and  unsolicited  by  him,  I  choose  to  take  this  method  of 
acquainting  him  that  I  have  directed  Lord  North  to  prepare  a  war- 
rant for  granting  him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
until  he  shall  be  appointed  to  some  other  employment.  Lord  Bar- 
rington may  be  assured  that  he  will  always  be  esteemed  by  me. 

George  R."     p.  189— .191. 

If  Lord  Barrington  had  been  needy  or  dishonest  in  private 
life,  or  in  any  respect  contemptible,  the  course  and  principles  of 
his  public  conduct,  so  faithfully  delineated  in  these  extracts, 
would  have  deserved  little  serious  consideration.  Venal  slaves, 
flourish  in  every  court,  and  indeed  under  every  government. 
It  may  even  be  necessary,  that  the  subalterns,  who  carry  on  the 
drudgery  of  office,  should  limit  their  notions  of  integrity  to  a 
faithful  execution  of  the  commands  of  their  superiors.  But 
Lord  Barrington  had  filled  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  highest  principles  of  Whiggism, 
His  character  was  fair,  his  abilities  not  contemptible,  his  for- 
tune competent,  and  his  administration  of  the  army  assiduous, 
and  apparently  independent.  He  was  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
personal  corruption,  which  is  certainly  not  the  vice  of  English 
statesmen  in  this  age.  Such  is  the  man  whom  we  find  deliber- 
ately forming,  frequently  avowing,  and  supporting  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  life,  the  principle  that  all  Parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  all  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Mi- 
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nistcrs  of  ilie  Crown,  whoever  they  may  be,  is  a  breach  of  pub- 
lic c^uty ! 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  tliis  principle,  thus  enforced 
by  the  example  of  Lord  Barrington,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  his  llUrht  Reverend  biographer,  is  directly  sub- 
versive of  the  British  constitution.  It  must  be  more  than  use- 
less to  deliberate,  wherever  it  is  a  crime  to  express  difference 
of  opinion.  Parliaments,  on  such  principles,  are  needless,  or 
rather  pernicious.  The  press  ought  to  be  annihilated,  or  suf- 
fered only  to  inculcate  the  maxims  of  the  government.  Pure 
despotism  is  the  only  government  reconcileable  to  such  princi- 
ples. We  are  sometimes  told,  truly,  that  discussion  and  pub- 
licity are  the  grand  checks  of  our  constitution.  But  of  what 
advantage  is  publicity  without  discussion,  and  how  can  discus- 
sion arise  without  difference  of  opinion  ?  The  partizans  of  au- 
thority are,  accordingly,  willing  now  and  then  to  admit,  that  an 
Opposition  is  not  without  its  use,  provided  that  it  is  never  suc- 
cessful, or  even  seriously  troublesome, — that  its  members  are  for 
life  excluded  from  every  hope  of  office  and  patronage, — and  that 
they  shall  submit  to  be  daily  traduced  and  lampooned  by  pro- 
tected libellers. 

On  these  conditions,  some  of  the  more  zealous  Whigs  of 
the  Treasury  are  sometimes  pleased  to  allow,  that  an  Oppo- 
sition, thus  disarmed  and  proscribed,  may  be  an  useful  part 
of  our  practical  Constitution.  But  Lord  Barrington  will  hear 
of  no  such  heresies.  He  anathematizes  Opposition  universally. 
It  is  true,  he  seems  to  intimate  that  it  may  be  justifiable  *  in 
cases  of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  *  What  these  cases  are,  he 
does  not  inform  us  j  but  what  they  are  not,  we  certainly  know 
from  this  narrative.  No  such  case,  it  appears,  arose  during 
the  whole  of  his  public  hfe.  During  thirty  years,  in  which 
questions  of  poHcy  had  arisen  as  numerous  and  momentous  as 
most  of  those  which  have  divided  the  world.  Lord  Barrington 
never  thought  himself  justifiable  in  voting  against  any  admini- 
stration. He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  to  have  been  out  o^ 
office,  would  have  been  a  sort  of  tacit  rebellion ;  and  that  no- 
thing less  than  his  holding  a  place  of  two  thousand  a-year 
would  be  a  sufficient  pledge  of  his  loyalty.  He  did  not  consi- 
der a  series  of  measures,  which  brought  on  a  civil  war,  and 
which  he  constantly  disapproved,  as  a  case  for  opposition.  The 
American  War  was  not  a  subordinate  and  insulated  measure, 
which  a  man,  who  generally  approved  the  government,  might 
not  think  it  justifiable  to  weaken  it  by  opposing.  It  was,  for 
the  time  it  lasted,  the  great  object  of  our  public  policy.  It  was 
the  system  of  Government — the  hicge  on  which  every  public 
measure  turned.     Disapproving  this  civil  war,  Lord  Barring- 
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ton,  for  four  years,  supported  it  by  his  vote,  and  by  Jiis  official 
cooperation.  And  this  example  is  now  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  the  British  youth  by  a  venerable  Prelate,  with  the 
weight  which  belongs  to  his  station  and  his  age.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  a  civil  war  is  no  object  of  lukewarm  feelings 
to  men  who  have  any  affection  for  their  country.  Wherever 
such  men  do  not  approve,  they  must  abhor  it. 

In  the  very  worst  times  of  Roman  slavery,  the  great  historian 
has  imagined  a  speech  for  one  of  the  sycophants  and  accompli- 
ces of  Sejanus,  which  many  readers  have  considered  as  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  base  principles  of  that  gang  of  miscreants. — 

*  Non  est  nostrum  aestimare  quern  supra  ceeteros  et  quibus  de 

*  causis  extollas.     Tibi  summum  rcrum  judicium  Dii  dedere; 

*  nobis  obsequii  gloria  relicta  est.  * 

If  such  maxims  were  confined  to  grossly  profligate  persons^ 
they  could  excite  no  surprise,  and  they  would  produce  compa- 
ratively little  evil.  But  the  mischief  of  the  case  is,  that  they 
are  the  natural  growth  of  a  deceived  conscience,  in  men  other- 
wise moral,  who  have  lived  in  courts,  and  whd  have  long  beeri 
accustomed  to  exercise  authority.  A  strong  tendency  towards 
such  principles,  is  the  necessary  result  of  their  situation ;  and 
they  find  their  way  into  the  conviction  of  many  who  have  the 
discretion  not  to  publish  them  to  the  world,  and  who  have  not 
perhaps  the  boldness  to  avow  them  distinctly  to  their  own 
minds.  In  this  respect,  the  cause  of  the  people  is  more  unfor- 
tunate than  that  of  authority.  The  extravagances  of  dema- 
gogues are  necessarily  public.  They  are  instantly  spread  through 
every  part  of  a  country.  They  are  quoted  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  all  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  render  Liberty 
odious  or  contemptible.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  equally  extra- 
vagant opinions  of  courtiers  and  statesmen.  They  conceal  their 
obnoxious  singularities ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  catch  so 
clear  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  their  minds,  as  in  this  volume, 
which  shows  us  a  man  who,  if  consistent  with  himself,  must 
have  been  a  partizan  of  Despotism ;  though,  during  his  whole 
hfe,  he  must  have  employed  the  language  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, and  often  extolled  its  transcendent  excellency.  The  fa- 
vourers of  absolute  monarchy,  indeed,  must  generally  dissemble 
their  opinions.  Those  of  a  more  popular  government  must  seek 
to  publish  and  to  disseminate  them.  The  latter,  therefore,  can 
never  be  more  numerous  than  they  seem*  The  former  always  are 
so  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  those  who  incline  towards 
Regal  Despotism,  and  whose  measures  would  terminate  in  its 
establishment,  are  more  numerous  in  England  than  the  par* 
iizans  of  a  mere  democratical  government  j  as  it  is  quite  ceir-* 
VOL.  XXV.  NO.  49,  M  ' 
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tain,  that  in  all  ordinary  times  they  are  far  more  dangerous  froia 
their  rank,  their  wealtli,  their  talents,  and  their  influence. 

The  first  and  second  editions  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall's  Me- 
jiioirs  vary  from  each  other  in  some  particulars  which  require 
,to  be  observed.  The  work  itself  may  be  shortly  characteriz- 
ed as  an  attempt  to  revive  all  the  forgotten  slander  of  his  time, 
under  pretence  of  discovering  its  secret  history.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  author  appears  to  have  industriously  employed  forty 
years  of  his  life  among  the  fourth-rate  circles  of  London  news- 
mongers. The  fruit  of  this  useful  occupation  is  this  book;  of 
which  a  very  short  notice  would  have  been  sufBcient  to  expose 
the  worthlessness,  if  it  had  not  obtained  the  unmerited  honour 
of  a  prosecution  for  libel.  But  as  it  has  been  raised  to  this  un- 
deservetl  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  w^arn  provincials  and  fo^ 
reignei-s  against  it.  This  distinction  was  brought  on  Sir  Natha- 
niel by  the  passages  of  the  following  extract  which  are  within 
brackets,  and  v/hich  he  has  omitted  in  the  second  edition;  in 
the  preface  to  which,  the  omission  is  ascribed  solely  •  to  respect 
for  Count  Woronzow*s  public  as  well  as  private  character,  and 
to  implicit  confidence  in  his  veracity, '  without  any  intimation 
that  this  respect  and  confidence  had  been  aided  by  the  terrors 
of  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  the  same  preface  he  chooses  not 
to  inform  us,  that  Count  Woronzow  having  desired  to  know 
the  name  of  that  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  <  who  pos- 
sessed such  talents,  spirit,  zeal  and  activity,  and  who  had  traced 
the  imputation  to  Count  Woronzow,  *  Sir  Nathaniel  informed 
the  Count,  that  he  had  forgotten  the  name  'of  his  informant ! 

*  The  pretended  Princess  Tarakanoff,  and  the  first  Grand  Dutchess 

*  of  Russia,  were  not  the  only  females  of  high  rank,  whom  Cathe- 

*  tine  the  Second  is  accused  of  having  caused  to  be  put  out  of  life^ 

*  Augusta  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  celebrated  Duke  of 

*  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle,  who  fell  at  Auerstadt,  perished  in  a  man- 

*  ner  equally  mysterious,  and,  as  some  persons  believe,  not  less  tra- 

*  gical.     This  Princess,  who  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  year 

*  1764,  before  she  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  Was  married  to  the 

*  present  King,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.     He  was  then 

*  about  twenty-six  y«ars  old  and  might  be  considered  as  eventual 

*  presumptive  heir  to  his  uncle  the  reigning  Prince  of  Wirtemberg, 

*  Charles  Eugene*     W^hen   I  was  at  the  Court  of  Brunswic,  in  the 

*  Autumn  of  1777,  at  which  time  the  Princess  was  near  thirteen,  I 

*  saw  her  more  than  once,  in  the  apartments  of  her  mother.     She 

*  had  a  very  fair  complexion,  light  hair,  pleasing  features,  and  an  in- 
*"  teresting  figure.     Some  years  after  her  marriage,  she  accompanied 

*  the  Prince  her  husband  into  Russia,  when  he  entered  into  the  mi- 

*  Htary  service  of  that  Crown,  to  the  heir  of  which,  as  has  been  al- 

*  ready  stated,  his  sietcr  was  married.   They  resided  during  somt  timd 
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at  Petersburgh,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire ;  but  \n 
1787,  he  quitted  Catherine's  service  and  dominion:?,  leaving  his  wife 
behind,  ot'  whose  conduct,  it  was  asserted,  he  had  great  reason  to 
complain.  They  had  then  three  children  livings  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  whom  the  Empress  permitted  him  to  take  away  when  he 
withdrew  from  her  employ ;  hut  she  retained  the  Princess  under  her 
own  protection.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  it  was  notified  to  the 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswic,  by  order 
of  the  Empress,  that  the  wife  of  the  one  and  the  daughter  of  the  o- 
ther,  was  no  more.  The  Duke  her  father  immediately  demanded,  ia 
the  most  pressing  terms,  that  her  body  might  be  delivered  up  to  him  ; 
but  this  request  was  never  granted,  nor  did  he  even  receive  any  such 
authentic  proofs  of  her  decease,  and  still  less,  of  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  as  could  satisfy  him  on  the  subject.  Doubts  were  not 
only  entertained  whether  she  died  a  natural  death,  but  it  remained 
questionable  whether  she  did  not  still  survive,  and  was  not  existing 
in  Siberia,  or  in  the  polar  deserts,  like  many  other  illustrious  exiles 
of  her  own  family,  who  had  been  banished  thither  by  the  Empress 
EHzabeth,  when  she  ascended  the  throne  in  1 74?  1 ,  on  the  deposition  of 
Ivan.  [^  I  have  heard  this  subject  agitated  between  1789  and  1795, 
when  great  uncertainty  prevailed  respecting  the  point ;  though  it 
seemed  to  be  generally  believed  that  she  was  dead,  and  that  her 
end  had  been  accelerated  or  produced  by  poison.  It  was  natu- 
ral to  ask,  Who  had  caused  the  poison  to  be  administered  ?  Was 
the  Empress  herself  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime  ?  And  even  if 
that  fact  should  be  admitted,  was  not  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg 
tacitly  a  party  to  its  commission  ?  Though  no  positive  solution 
of  these  questions  could  be  given,  yet  when  the  fact  of  the  Prin- 
cess's death  came  to  be  universally  understood,  many  f)ersons  doubt- 
ed the  innocence  of  her  husband.  The  King  of  Great  Britain 
himself  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  opinion,  of  which  he  made 
no  secret  in  1796,  when  the  first  overtures  were  begun  on  the  part 
of  the  Court  of  Wirtemberg,  for  the  marriage  of  their  Prince  to  the 
Princess  Royal.  George  the  Third  was  so  prepossessed  against  him 
for  having  been  supposed  privy  to  the  death  of  his  wifej  that  he 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  In  order  to  remove  an  obsta- 
cle of  such  magnitude,  the  Prince  sent  over  to  London  a  private 
agent,  instructed  to  ascertain  from  what  quarter  the  accusation 
came  ;  and  furnished  with  documents  for  disproving  it.  That 
agent  I  personally  knew,  while  he  was  here,  employed  on  the  above 
mission:  he  possessed  talents,  spirit,  zeal,  and  activity;  all  which, 
he  exerted  in  the  cause.  Having  clearly  traced  the  imputation  up 
to  Count  Woronzoff,  who  long  had  been,  and  who  then  was,  the 
Russian  Envoy  at  our  Court,  he  induced  the  Count,  by  very  stron<r 
personal  remonstrances,  accompanied  as  we  must  suppose  by  proofs, 
to  declare  his  conviction  of  the  Prince's  innocence,  and  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  nature  Or  manner  of  his  wife's  end ;  it  followed  of 
course,  that  Catherine,  under  whose  exclusive  care  she  r«;ma  ncd, 
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*  coul(l  alone  be  accused  of  having  produced  it.     The  agent  finally 

*  satisfied  his  Majevty,  that  the  Ennpress,   and  she  only,   caused  the 

*  Princes'?  to  be  despatc)  cd    without  the  participation,   consent,  or 
*.  knowledge  of  her  husband  ;  if,  after  all,  she  did  not  die  a  natural 

*  death.  ]     j,,  yi^y  1797^  ^^^  Princess  Royal  of  England  was  mar- 

*  ried  to  the  Prince  of  Wiriemberg,  who,  before  the  conc^lusion  of' 

*  that  year,  became  Duke,  by  the  decease  or  Frederic  Eugene  his 

*  father.     Early  in  the  sumnur  of   1798    a  gentleman,  conversing 

*  with  me  On  the  subject  of  the  fir^t  Princess  of  Wirtemberg's  deaths 

*  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  and  perused  all  the  papers  relative, 

*  to  her  imprisonment  and  decease;    which,   at  the  desire  of  the 

*  Prince,  and  by  his  author ity.  had  been  transmitted  to  George  the 

*  Third  ;   who.   after  a  full   inspection   of  them,    became  perfectly 

*  convinced  of  his  having  had  no  part  ir.  that  dark  and  melancholy 

*  transaction  :  lastly,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Catherine  had 

*  alone  caused  her  to  be  poisoned,  unless  her  decease  resulted  from. 

*  natural  causes.- ' 

After  telling  1  lotipf  ^nd  very  dull  story  in  the  name  of  this. 
gcDtlemari,  of  the  Prince's  marriage,  of  his  wife*s  detention  at 
the  court  of  Catherine,  and  the  subsequent  corruption  of  her' 
nif'rah.  Sir  K.  makes  his  informer  say — 

*  About  a  fortnight  after  his  departure,  the  Princess,  without  a«. 

*  ny  reason  assigned^  was  sent,  by  the  order  of  Catherine,  to  the. 

*  Castle  of  Lhode,  about  two  hundred    miles  from  Petersburgh  5. 

*  but  in  what  part  or  province  of  that  vast  empire,  I  am  unable. 

*  to  assert.     There  it  seems,  under  close  confinement,  she  remain-. 

*  ed  about  eighteen  months  ;  but  all  her  German  attendants,  male 

*  and  female,  were  withdrawn  from  her  :  At  the  end  of  that  time,: 

*  the  Prince  received  letters  from  the  Empress,  informing  him  that. 

*  his  wife  Was  dead  of  an  hemorrhage.      Similar  information  was 

*  conveyed  by  Catherine  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  unfortunate 

*  Pxincess's  father.     No  particulars  were  stated  ;  nor,  as  far  as  ap- 

*  pears,  were  any  other  circumstances  ever  known  respecting  her. 

*  Thus  situated,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  conscious  that  he  could. 

*  neither  bring  his  daughter  to  lite,  nor  call  the  Empress  to  account,. 

*  acquiesced  patiently  in  the  calamity ;  but^  during  some  years,  he 

*  did  not  comn'unicate  to  the  Dutchess  his  wife,  the  intelligence  of 

*  her  daughter's  death.     She  therefore  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 

*  catastrophe,  and  continued  to  believe  that  the  Princess  was  still 

*  confined  at  Lhode,  or  somewhere  in  the  deserts  of.  Russia.     The 

*  Diicchess  used  even  to  speak  of  her  as  being  alive  in  Siberia ;  and 

*  this  fict  will  account  for  the  universality  of  the  report. 

*  If  the  account  given  me  by  Sir  John  Blck,  relative  to  the  sup-. 

*  posed  t^rincess  TarrahanofF,  left  many  circumstances  dark  and  un- 
^  exj/lained  in  the  history  of  that  female,  it  must  be  owned,   that 

*  after  considering  this  narrative,  no  less  uncertainty  still  pervades, 

*  the  story  of  the  Princess  of  Wirtemberg.     It  is  natural  to  ask^ 
^  Why  did  Catlierine  cause  the  Priucess  to  be  imprisoned  or  poiaoa*^ 
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*  ed  ?     Her  gallantries,  however  culpable  or  notorious  they  itiighfc 

*  be,  yet  constituted  no  crime  against  the  Empress  of  Russia ;  who 
''  exhibited,  in  her  own  conduct,  an  example  of  emancipation  from 

*  all  restr?»uit  and  decorum  in  the  article  of  female  irregularities.    It 

*  was  the  Pnnce  her  husband  whom  she  had  dishonoured  and  in- 

*  censed.     What  pro  >f  is  adduced,  txcept  assertion,  that  he  did  not 

*  know  of  the  intentions  of  Catherme  to  confine  and  banish  her  ?    In 

*  the  case  of  Peter  the  Third,  and  of  Ivan,  as  well  as  in  the  instances 
<  of  the  pretended  Princess  TarrahanofF,  and  of  the  first  Grand 
'  Dutchess  of  Russia,  the  motives  of  her  commission  of  a  crime,  by 
^  putting  them  out  of  life,  are  obvious ;  but  none  such  appear  in 

*  the  instance  before  us.     There  are,   moreover,  other  particulars 

*  which  may  lead  us  to  hesitate  in  forming  a  decisive  opinion  oa 
^  the  subject.     The  death  of  the  Princess  of  Wirtemberg  at  Lhode 

*  was  announced,  and  stated  in  all  the  German  Almanacks,  print- 

*  ed  by  authority,  to  have  taken  place  on  the  27th  of  September 

*  1788.    Her  husband  remained  a  widower  near  eight  years  after  that 

*  event,  before  he  attempted  to  obtain  the  h^nd  of  the  Princess  Royal 

*  of  Great  Britain.  During  so  long  a  period  of  time,  he  seems  to 
^  have  adopted  no  measures  for  repelling  the  calumnious  reports  cir- 
'  cuiated  all  over  Europe,  of  his  participation  in  the  tieath  of  his 

*  wife  ;  reports  which  had  made  the  most  unfavourable  impression  e- 

*  ven  in  England.  Jt  is  true  that  George  the  Third  became  convinc- 
^  ed  of  his  innocence,  before  he  consented  to  the  union  of  the  Prince 

*  with  his  eldest  daughter.    But  though  the  King  yielded  to  the  proofs 

*  brought  upon  tliis  point,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  did  it  with  re- 

*  luctance  and  hesitation,  rather  giving  way  to  the  Prince's  avowed 

*  wishes  on  the  subject,  than  himself  desiring  or  approving  the  match. 

*  3o  far,  indeed,   was  he  from  pushing  forward  the  alliance,  that  I 

*  Jcnow  from  good  authority  he  offered  the  Princess,  after  all  the  preli- 

*  minaries  were  adjusted,  and  the  marriage  was  fixed,  to  break  it  off,  i£ 

*  she  chose  to  decline  it,  taking  on  himself  personally,  the  whole  re- 
'  sponsibility  of  its  failure.     [  There  remains  still  another  import:in^ 

*  fact  which  merits  Gonsideratian.     We  have  seen  that  Count  Woron- 

*  zoff  originally  mahitained  his  Sovereign's  innoceuce  of  the  Princess's 

*  death,  though  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  depart  from  that  asser- 

*  tion.     But  when  did  he  make  such  an  admission?     Much  depends 

*  on  the  time;  for  Catheiine  died  on  the  6th  of  November  1796  ;  and 

*  after  her  death,  a  crime  more  or  less  might  not  appear  to  be  of  much 

*  consequence,  where  so   maiiy  could  be  justly  attributed  to  her.  H 

*  Certain  it  is,  that  the  negociation  advanced  much  nore  rapidly  after 

*  the  decease  of  the  Empress ;  and  on  the  loth  or  May  1797,  the  nup- 

*  tials  were  solemnised.    Over  the  nature^  as  w'ell  as  <  yer  the  author  of 

*  the  first   Princess  of  Wirtemberg'.s  death,  a  deep  or  impenetrable 

*  veil  is  drawn.  We  must  leaye  it  to  time  to  unfold,  if  it  does  not  ra- 
^  tber  remain,  as  is  more  probable,  for  ever  problematical.  ' 

To  make  any  rema  ks  on  a  prosecution  pen  Jing  in  the  high- 
i$t  crimiiiiii  ccurt  of  En^jlond,  niigiit  app.iir  to  be  mconsisteii^i 
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with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  administration  of  public 
justice.  But  on  the  omissions  caused  by  the  prosecution  it  mdy 
be  remarked,  that  they  relate  to  Count  Woronzow  alone.  Ail 
the  facts  alleged  against  Catherine  II.,  and  almost  all  those  stat- 
ed against  the  Duke  or  King  of  Wirtemberg,  continue  as  in 
the  first  edition.  The  deaths  of  the  Emperor  Peter,  of  Prince 
Ivan,  of  the  supposed  Princess  Tarrakanoff,  of  the  Grand 
Dutchess  the  first  wif«  of  Paul,  and  indeed  that  of  the  Princess 
of  Wirtemberg,  are  still  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Empress. 
;5uch  a  series  oi  murders,  including  that  of  a  husband,  of  a  boy, 
and  of  three  young  women,  one  of  whom  was  a  daughter-in- 
law,  has  not  been  charged  on  any  individual,  at  least  in  the  mo- 
dern history  of  Europe.  Yet  common  justice  requires  us  to 
observe,  that  the  two  last  and  most  aggravated  of  these  atro- 
cious charges  rest  on  very  slender  foundations.  The  death  of 
the  first  wife  of  Paul  is  thus  related. 
4     *  We  shall  find  it  equally  difficult  to  palliate  her  conduct  relative 

*  to  the  first  Grand  Dutchess  of  Russia,  wife  of  Paul;  who  is  believed 

*  to  have  perished,  or  rather,  to  have  been  put  out  of  life,  by  Catherine's 

*  directions  or  permission,  in  a  manner  still  more  tragical  than  the 

*  pretended  Princess  Tarrakanoff.     I  have  seen  the  Grand  Dutchess 

*  in  question,  at  the  drawing-room  at  Peterhoff,  ip  1774,  soon  after 

*  her  marriage.     She  was  by  birth  a  Princess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 

*  having  been  chosen  in  preference  to  two  of  her  sisters,  who  ac- 

*  companied  her  on  the  journe.y  from  Germany  to  Russia.     They 

*  must  have  been  very  deficient  in  personal  attractions,  if  Paul's  se- 

*  lection  resulted  from  her  superiority  in  that  respect,  above  her 

*  sisters.     I  have  rarely  beheld  a  young  person  less  favoured  by  Na- 

*  ture.  .  She  had  a  scorbutic  humour  in  her  face,  nor  didher  coun- 

*  tenance  indicate  either  intelligence  or  dignity;  but  she  was.  said  to 

*  be  amiable  and  pleasing  in  her  ^manners.    That  she  died  during  the 

*  course  of  her  confinement  after  lying-in,  about  two  years  subsc- 

*  quent  to  her  marriage,  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  equally  indisputable, 

*  that  imputations  of  the  heaviest  nature,  w^re  on  that  occasion  re- 

*  vived  against  the  Empress  Catherine,  accusing  her  as  the  author  ©f 

*  the  Grand  Dutchess's  death.   I  shall  recount  the,  particulars  of  her 

*  end,  on  the  testimony  of  two  Princes  of  Hesse  Philipstahl,  who 

*  were  allied  to  her  by  consanguinity,  and  whom  I  met  at  Vienna  in 

*  the  beginning  of  1778,  at  Marshal  Haddick's,  as  well  as  at  other 

*  houses  in  that  capital.     They  came  to  seek  service  under  Maria 

*  Theresa,  and  seemed  to  have  no  delicacy  or  reserve  in  relating  the 

*  story,  though  it  was  then  so  recent  a  transaction.     Their  account 

*  was  nearly  as  follows. 

V  *  Wilhelmina,  Princess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who,  on  her  marriage 
»  with  Paul,  assumed  the  name  of  Natalia  Alexiewna,  proved  with 
f  child  in  1775,  to  the  great  joy  of  Catherine,  as  well  as  of  the  Em- 

*  pire  at  large,  whfch  anxiously  expected  an  heir.     Unfortunately 
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for  the  Grand  Dutchess,  though  she  went  her  full  time,  yet  she 
had  so  long  and  dangerous  a  labour,  that  not  only  the  child  of 
which  she  was  delivered,  died  in  the  birth  ;  but,  she  was  herself  de- 
clared by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  who  attended  her,  to  have 
received  so  much  injury,  as  to  be  incapable  of  ever  again  producing 
children,  even  if  she  should  ultimately  recover.  The  case  was  of 
serious  consequence  to  Russia,  as  Paul  having  neither  brother  nor 
sister,  heirs  were  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  On  the 
point  being  submitted  to  the  Empress,  and  a  few  select  advisers,  as 
a  political  question  ;  after  mature  discussion,  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  her  to  the  public  interest,  by  putting  her  quietly 
out  of  the  way.  One  great  impediment  remained  however  to  be 
surmounted.  Paul  was  known  to  be  not  only  attached  in  the 
warmest  manner  to  his  wife  ;  but  his  principles  of  morality  and  hu- 
manity would  not,  it  was  believed,  permit  him  to  sanction  such  an 
act.  In  fact,  when  the  idea  was  first  suggested  to  him,  though  in- 
directly and  ambiguously,  he  manifested  the  utmost  indignation,  as 
well  as  horror.  With  a  view  to  extinguish  all  emotions  of  that  na- 
ture in  his  bosom,  and  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  deed,  the 
persons  who  wtre  employed  for  the  purpose,  assailed  him  therefore 
by  other  arguments  and  motives,  than  those  of  State  Policy  or  Ne- 
cessity. *'  Your  Imperial  Highness  then  im^^gines, "  said  they, 
'  that  the  Grand  Dutchess  was  true  to  your  Bed,  and  that  the  Child 
which  she  brought  into  the  world  was  yours  ?  **  On  his  answering 
in  the  affimative,  they  assured  him  that  she  bad  carried  on  a  crimi- 
nal intrigue  with  one  of  the  handsomest,  as  well  as  most  accomplish- 
ed young  Noblemen  about  the  Court.  Paul  still  continuing,  never- 
theless incredulous,  they  put  into  his  hands  various  of  her  own  let- 
ters, and  those  of  her  lover ;  which,  as  they  asserted,  had  been 
discovered  or  intercepted,  containing  unequivocal  proofs  of  mutual 
intercourse,  sufficient  to  convince  the  Grand  Duke  of  her  infidelity. 
He  then  abandoned  her  to  her  fate ;  and  the  medical  attendants 
having  received  proper  instructions,  completed  the  rest,  in  a  naan- 
ner  equally  effectual  and  expeditious. 

*  Such  was  the  account  given  by  the  Princes  of  Hesse  Philipstahl ; 
and  a  circumstance  which  augments  its  probability  is,  that  the  No- 
bleman himself,  who  was  accujsed  of  being  the  lover  of  the  Grand 
Dutchess,  then  resided  at  Vienna ;  to  which  city  he  hud  been  sent, 
as  common  report  afiirmed,  by  Catherine,  on  the  comph'iints  of  her 
son,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  princess  in 
question.     I  knew  him  intimately,  during  a  long  time,  while  at 
Vienna.     He  since  tilled  the  post  pf  Envoy  from  ihe  Empress  of 
Russia,  at  an  Italian  Court ;  where  he  was  believed  to  have  car- 
ried his  temerity,  and  his  success,  even  higher  than  he  had  done  at 
Petersburgh. '     p.  197— 201. 
The  evidence  produced  by  Sir  Nathaniel  is  the  relation  ^iven, 
in  his  presence,  by  two  princes  of  Hesse  Philipsthal  at  Vienna, 
two  years  after  the  event,     We  know  nothing  of  their  eharac- 
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ter,  or  of  their  means  of  information  ;  and  the  extreme  indis'» 
cretion,  not  to  say  indecency,  of  a  statement  of  the  murder  of 
their  relation,  in  public  company,  may  be  considered  as  some 
presumption  against  their  credit.  The  story  is  told  in  the  life 
of  Catherine  the  Second,  published  at  Paris  in  i797,  (Vol.  II. 
p.  160),  with  less  aggravated  circumstances,  and  consequently 
with  somewhat  more  probability,  but  still,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, at  a  time  and  place  which  take  much  from  its  weight  as 
a  corroborating  sestimony.  It  is  there  said,  that  the  Empress 
suspected  Razumoffskif  of  an  amour  with  the  Grand  Dutchess, 
and  communicated  her  suspicions  to  Paul,  who,  though  he  did 
not  adopt  them,  thought  it  right  to  recommend  greater  caution 
to  his  wife.  He  also,  as  usual,  betrayed  the  source  of  his  inforr 
ination  ;  and  the  Grand  Dutchess  then,  if  not  before,  entered 
on  a  secret  correspondence  with  RazumofFski,  and  formed  poli- 
tical intrigues  against  the  Empress.  She  died  in  childbed  ;  and 
•  her  loss,  *  says  the  French  writer,  *  caused  one  crime  more  to 
be  imputed  to  Catharine. '  That  this  unfortunate  princess  died 
in  childbed,  or  soon  after  delivery,  is  a  fact  common  to  both 
narratives,  which  both  probably  accounts  for  her  death  as  na- 
tural, and  would  so  much  aggravate  the  atrocity  of  the  murder, 
as  to  require  strong  evidence  that  any  being  in  human  form  had 
committed  such  a  crime.  Resentment  and  fear  are,  however, 
assigned  by  the  French  writer  as  the  causes  of  this  crime.  But 
it  is  divested  of  those  very  slender  extenuations,  and  raised  to 
unnatural  enormity  in  the  present  narrative. 

Catharine,  upon  a  medical  opinion  which  must  have  been 
problematical,  and  to  avert  a  public  danger  which  might  ne- 
ver have  been  realized,  is  supposed  to  have  coolly  resolved  on 
the  murder  of  her  daughter-in-law,  a  young  princess,  at  tha,t 
time  in  a  situation  which  would  have  filled  the  most  bloody  sar 
Tages  with  compassion  j  she  is  made  to  suggest  this  murder  to 
her  son,  who  is  at  last  induced  to  consent  to  the  murder  of  his 
"wife  in  childbed,  by  suspicions  of  her  gallantry ;  the  Empress 
is  represented  as  having  proposed  previously  the  propriety  of 
the  murder,  as  a  question  of  state,  to  her  cabinet  council,  who 
determined  that  it  was  expedient ;  and  the  physicians  who  at- 
tended the  Grand  Dutchess,  actually  completed  the  crime.  No 
murder  recorded  in  civilized  history  approaches  this.  Paul  i^ 
involved  in  it  as  much  as  his  mother ;  for  it  varies  the  atrocity 

•J-  The  person  described  by  Sir  N.  with  a  mystery  which  forms 
a  ridiculous  contrast  with  the  other  parts  of  his  narrative,  as  a  sue*- 
cessful  lover  of  the  Queen  of  Naples^  He  was  the  son  of  a  nephexv 
of  Razumoffski,  a  handsome  young  Cossack  from  the  Ukraine,  wh^ 
was  one  of  the  last  lovers  of  the  Empress  ElizabetJu 
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very  slightly,  whether  he  acted  from  subserviency  to  the  Em- 
press, from  adoption  of  her  flagitious  policy,  or  from  resent- 
ment at  the  supposed  gallantries  of  his  wife.  If  he  thus  con- 
curred in  teaching  murderous  lessons  to  his  courtiers,  we  shall 
the  less  wonder  at,  and  the  less  lament  his  own  fate.  The  num- 
ber of  accomplices  adds  to  the  improbability  of  the  story.  It  is 
due  to  the  honour  of  human  nature,  not  to  believe,  without  the 
strongest  evidence,  that  such  an  act  could  have  been  proposed  to 
the  cabinet  council  of  an  empire  aspiring  to  the  character  of 
civilized,  and  executed  by  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  the  life 
of  this  unhappy  princess  was  entrusted, — members  of  a  pro- 
fession, distinguished  for  humanity,  and  for  a  religious  observ- 
ance of  professional  trust.  To  publish  such  stories  lightly,  is 
no  small  offence.  To  prevent  their  publication  by  authority, 
or  to  suppress  them  by  criminal  prosecutions,  are  expedients 
which  have  no  tendency  to  disprove  their  truth,  or  to  lessen 
their  credit.  But  we  cannot  help  earnestly  exhorting  all  those 
who  have  any  means  of  information,  to  make  the  truth  known, 
as  a  duty  which,  whether  the  imputation  be  just  or  groundless, 
they  equally  owe  to  the  character  of  the  human  species. 

To  suppose  that  the  Princess  of  Wirtemberg  was  put  to  death 
by  the  command  of  the  Empress,  without  the  knowledge,  and 
indeed  without  the  desire,  of  her  husband,  seems  utterly  unrea- 
sonable. It  would  be  a  crime  without  a  motive.  Catharine  did 
not  so  severely  punish  conjugal  infidelities.  Even  supposing 
that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  had  proposed  to  the 
Empress  this  mode  of  disposing  of  his  consort,  it  is  monstrous 
to  believe,  that  she  would  have  consented  to  become  the  execu- 
tioner of  a  barbarous  caprice.  Unless  the  King  of  Wirtemberg; 
had  completely  vindicated  himself  from  such  a  charge,  it  is  in- 
credible that  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  should  have  had 
those  '  avowed  wishes'  for  marrying  him,  which  Sir  N.  Wrax- 
all,  with  no  great  delicacy,  ascribes  to  her ;  and  that  King 
George  the  Third*  should  have  consented  to  the  marriage, 
though  even  *  with  reluctance  and  hesitation.  *  It  is  suiricient- 
\y  singular,  that  the  hand  of  a  British  Princess  should  have 
been  bestowed  on  a  Prince  so  unfortunate  as  to  require  vindi- 
cation against  such  a  charge;  and  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  the  death  of  his  former  consort  bij  hc-^ 
7norrhage  at  Lhode,  a  c«stle  or  a  convent  in  some  remote  pro- 
vince of  Russia.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  this  Prin- 
cess, at  the  desire  of  her  husband,  for  real  or  supposed  indis- 
cretions, was  relegated  to  a  provincial  prison,  in  a  country  where 
the  secret  death  of  an  illustrious  prisoner,  thougli  really  natu-* 
yal,  mi^ht  be  plausibly  i^iputed  to  assassination* 
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The  death  of  Peter  was  necessary  to  seat  Catharine  on  the 
throne.  That  of  the  Princess  Tar rakanoff  might  have  been  the 
accidental  effect  of  a  barbarous  imprisonment,  after  a  perfidiouft 
arrest,  in  which  a  British  consul,  and  an  admiral  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  are  said  to  have  been  accomplices.  The  murder 
of  Ivan  is  not  proved  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  Empress, 
"^though  the  murderers  certainly  were  unpunished,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  promoted,  and  though  his  father,  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  was  suffered  to  languish  for  sixteen  years 
after  the  death  of  his  son,  and  at  last  to  die  in  his  prison  near 
Archangel.  But  the  murders  of  the  Grand  Dutchess  and  the 
Princess  of  Wirtemberjcr  (if  they  were  murdered),  are  crimes 
without  any  of  those  incentiveti  of  passion  or  of  ambition  which 
bring  the  guilt  of  tyrants  within  the  limits  of  nature.  ...  It  is 
reasonable  to  withhold  belief  from  accusations  of  so  monstrous  a 
kind  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lament  the  condition  of  a 
prince  or  a  country,  against  whom  the  bare  imputation  of  such 
crimes  is  possible. 

Since  writintj  the  above,  w^e  find  oui*  doubts  converted  into 
absolute  disbelief,  by  the  following  passage  of  a  respectable 
writer,  which  we  feel  pleasure  in  republishing  at  this  moment 
as  an  act  of  justice. 

*  Le  Grand  Due  Paul  Petrovitch  avait  epouse  en  1773  une  Prin- 

*  cesse   de   Hesse   Darmstadt,   qui  prit   en   entrant   dans   i'Eglise 

*  Grecque  le  nom  de  Natalie,     Elle  mourut  en  1776.     On  a  ecrit, 

*  que  sa  mort  fit  iraputer  a  Catharine  un   crime  de  plus,  et  que  la 

*  sage  femme  qui  presida  aux  couches  de  cette  PrincesRe,  ne  tarda 

*  pas  a  faire  une  grande  fortune.     La  verite  est,  qu'aucune  sage 

*  femme  ne  presida  aux  couches  de  Natalie,  puifequ'elle  n'eut  point 

*  de  couches.      Elle  mourut  au  terme  de  sa  giossesse,   et  apreg 

*  plusieurs  jours  de  souffrance,  parcequ'une  conformation  vicieuse 

*  ne  lui  permettait  pas  d'enfanter.     Les  plus  celebres  chirurgiens  de 

*  St  Petersbourg  furent  appeles,  et  entre  autres   Moreau,  fils  du 

*  premier  chirurgien  de  ITlotel  Dieu  de  Paris.     L'un  d'eux,  je  crois 

*  que  ce  fut  Moreau,  proposa  I'operation  Cesarienne.     On  lui  de- 

*  manda  si  en  sauvant  Tenfant,  il  repondoit  des  jours  de  la  mere. 

*  Ce  fut  ce  qu'il  n'osa  point  assurer,  et  il  ne  fut  plus  parl6  de  cette 

*  terrible  operation.     L'enfant  etait  mort  avant  que  la  mere  rendit 

*  le  dernier  soupir.  ' — Levesque,  Histdre  de  JRiissiCy  torn.  5.  p.  363. 
Edition  dc  Hamburgh^  1800. 

Levesque  is  a  writer  of  credit,  who  ^;as  at  Petersburgh  at  the 
time  of  the  Grand  Dutcloess's  death.  He  appeals  to  eyewit- 
nesses ;  and  he  appears  almost  certainly  to  have  received  his  in- 
formation from  one  of  them.  In  his  short  narrative  of  the  his- 
tory of  Catharine,  he  writes  with  great. impartiality,  and  shows 
no  disposition  morp  favourable  towards  her  than  that  scepticisna 
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respecting  charges  of  unusual  atrocity,  which  is^  the  duty  of  an 
historian,  and  which  is  justified  by  experience  as  much  as  it  is 
required  by  candour.  His  account  of  the  unfortunate  Elizabeth 
Tarrakanoff,  acquits  Catharine  only  of  murder.  In  relating  the 
death  of  Ivan,  he  mentions  a  circumstance  in  itself  very  pro- 
bable, that  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  orders  had  been  given 
to  the  officers  wht)  guarded  the  Prince,  to  put  their  prisoner  to 
death,  if  a  rescue  were  attempted,  and  that  he  was  actually 
killed  in  execution  of  that  order,  which  had  been  continued  at 
every  renewal  of  the  garrison.  The  deposition  of  that  poor 
boy  at  the  age  of  two  years;  his  solitary  imprisonment  for  twen- 
ty-two years  after  ;  the  total  ignorance,  and  perpetual  childish- 
ness, varied  only  by  pitiable  fits  of  childish  anger,  which  were 
its  necessary  consequences,  and  which  were  barbarously  repre- 
sented by  those  who  caused  them,  as  proofs  of  natural  insanity 
and  idiotism  ;  his  secret  interviews  with  the  three  Sovereigns 
who  were  seated  on  his  throne,  of  whom  Peter  alone  seems  cer- 
tainly to  have  exhibited  generous  emotions;  his  miserable  death, 
and  the  blasphemous  hypocrisy  with  which  that  death  was  an- 
nounced to  the  world  ;  form  altogether  one  of  the  most  afflict- 
ing and  horrible  scenes  in  history.  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
Catharine  perpetrated  useless  crimes.  What  was  necessary  for 
her  ambition,  she  either  prompted  or  practised,  or  rewarded, 
with  as  little  scruple  as  most  other  usurpers.  As  her  whole  life 
was  very  successfully  employed  in  projects  of  aggrandizement, 
at  the  expense  of  her  weak  neighbours,  she  suffered  her  favour- 
ite Generals  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  resistance  by  every  mili- 
tary severity  for  which  the  example  of  former  ages,  or  the  widest 
extension  of  the  laws  of  war  could  afford  an  authority,  or  even 
supply  a  pretext.  Like  most  conquerors,  she  was  eager  to  find 
the  shortest  road  to  her  object.  The  admirable  work  of  Rul- 
hieres  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  atrocities  committed 
in  the  first  invasion  of  Poland.  Never  was  any  war  more  un- 
jiist.  Scarcely  ever  was  there  a  war  carried  on  with  more  bW- 
barity.  The  massacre  of  the  people  of  Praga,  and  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Ismael,  may  perhaps  be  conformable  to  s<.^me  barbar- 
ous precedents,  and  may  not  be  ai)solutely  without  the  pale  of 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  war :  But  such  acts  ai'e  justly  detest- 
ed by  ail  good  men,  and  they  are  still  more  odious  in  the  Gene- 
rals of  a  Princess  who  pretended  to  philosophy  and  humanity. 

Massacres  and  militai'^'  executions  must  commonly  so  much, 
resemble  each  other  in  tlieif  detestable  partiruiars,  that  if  those 
of  Praga  and  Ismael  were  painted  by  eloquent  writers,  or  even 
niinutely  described  by  pyewitnesses,  they  would  excite  as  strong 
^and  as  general  a  horror  as  the  similar  atrocities  of  more  recent 
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times.  Bat  the  Poles  have  shrunk  from  describing  the  dread- 
ful details  of  ihe  destruction  of  their  country.  The  Turks  are 
not  historians;  and  it  would  be  difficuh  for  any  cruelty  to  be 
pew  or  wonderful  to  an  Oriental.  Ti^e  same  pretexts  are  always 
employed  \  retaliation,  violation  of  the  ruk^s  of  war  by  the  ene- 
jnjs  or  the  irregular  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  conqueror 
after  subniission,  which  that  conqueror  call-;  rebellion.  It  is  m 
vain  to  distinguish  these  scenes  ol  slaughter  from  others,  bv  de- 
scribing them  as  inevitable  calamities  in  the  case  of  towns  taken 
by  assault.  For  in  the  cases  we  have  mentioned,  the  assault  and 
the  massacre  were  premeditated  and  resolved  on,  either  to  retaliate 
for  past  or  supposed  excesses  of  the  enemy,  or  to  strike  such  ter^ 
ror  as  should  prevent  future  resistance.  The  slaughter  did  not  a- 
yise  from  the  assault :  the  assault  was  chosen  for  the  sake  v>f  the 
^laughter.  Yet  such  atrocities  do  not  always  indicate  any  peculiar 
cruelty  in  the  personal  character  of  those  who  direct  them.  *  To 
*  make  an  example  ot  Warsaw,'  is  aphrase  which  n^ight  have  been 
Jightly  used  in  conversation,  and  eagerly  caught  by  Suwarrow  at 
one  of  those  moments  when  intoxication  had  sharpened  his  na- 
tural ferocity,  The  trenieiidops  details  which  that  phrase  im- 
plied, thebutcheryof  c50,000  men,  women  and  children,  in  Praga, 
were  hid  from  the  imagination  of  those  who  uttered,  and  of  those 
^ho  approved  it,  by  the  general  ard  famili  .r  terms  in  which  it 
was  conveyed,  and  industriously  withheld  from  their  notice  ever 
afterwards.  These  horrors  are  often  more  to  be  considered  as 
the  necessary  consequences  of  tyranny  and  conquest,  than  as 
proofs  of  more  than  usual  ferocity  \n  the  tyrant  or  conqueror 
from  whon"^  they  flow,  fhcre  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Cui;- 
therine  had  any  disposition  to  inflict  pain  on  individuals  whose 
^uiferings  she  saw,  or  distinctly  represented  to  herself. 

But,  to  return  to  Sir  N-  Wraxall. — His  general  anxiety  to 
be  correct,  may  be  estimated  by  his  never  thinking  it  his  duty, 
before  he  told  such  a  story  as  that  of  the  murder  of  the  Grand 
Putjchess,  to  exapiine  so  well  known  and  creditable  a  writer  as 
i<evesque.  But  on  the  whole,  it  miist  be  owned  that  the  part 
of  the  book  which  relates  to  the  Continent  is  much  more  toler- 
able than  that  which  respects  Englancl.  The  reason  seenis  to 
be,  that  it  is  the  journal  of  a  traveller,  written  at  least  from  the 
conversation  of  the  time  5  not  vulgar  slander,  incorrectly  re- 
membered, and  eked  out  by  pan^phleteering  declamation  thirty 
years  after  thq  events,  f^ie  account  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon  is 
not  unamusing.  A  king,  who  is  represented  ^s  a  drunken  0I4 
Moor,  and  whose  '  secret  and  decorous  amours  *  are  commend-j 
ed  by  our  author,  in  a  sentence  of  very  ludicrous  statelinessj— * 
3  queen,  at  tljp  age  of  sixtj?,  jealous  ^f  ibis  discreet  hufib^ndi  t5*^ 
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best  horsewoman,  and  the  greatest  huntress  hi  Europe, — and  wh.), 
being  '  an  excellent  shot, '    *  very  narrowly  miiised  killing  the 

*  king  with  a  ball,  *  are  the  principal  persons  in  the  farCet  I  !^ 
adds  little  to  our  information  about  the  stern  tyranny  cf  Pom- 
bal.  One  fact  maiy  be  quoted  as  an  example.  A  hundred  Je- 
suits were  confined  in  one  pris?on  only,  *  in  subterraneous  case- 

*  matesj '  for  no  other  crime  but  that  of  having  been  Jesuits^ 
from  l''.'5H  or  176S,  till  the  release  of  the  survivors  in  1777. 

Sir  Nathan iel's  hero^  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  eighteetith 
century,  i;^  L  niis  the  Fifteenth  •  a  prince  whoj  if  he  had  not 
been  distinguished  by  the  grossness  and  extravagance  of  his 
debauchery,  could  scarce  have  been  known  otherwise  thati  by 
iiame  to  history.     This  monarch,   says  our  author^  *  covered 

*  himself  and  his  country  with  military  glory  !  ^  The  acquisitioii 
of  Lorrain  undtr  Louis  XV.  indeed,  but  no  mdre  by  him  thail 
by  Sir  N;,  fills  our  memoir  writer  with  statistical  enihusiasrti*' 
iie  calls  it  *  tertitory  of  such  inestimable  valiie  as  to  mOck  Cal- 
fculation  ! '  And  he  afterwards  breaks  out  into  an  ecstasy  of* 
geographical  rapture,     '  When  we  reflect  on   the  beauty  and 

*  extent  of  that  fine  province^    stretching  into  the  midst  df* 

*  France,  and  separating  Burgundy  from  Ckampai^ney  coiiti- 
'  guuus  on  the  east  to  Geniiany,  '  &Ci  In  comparing  Lorraiit 
tvith  the  acquisitions  of  former  kings  of  France^  his  admiration 
of  Louis  XV.  so  far  difitlirbs  his  historical  and  geographical  re* 
collections,  that  he  ascribes  to  Henrv  IV.  the  conquest  of  ima- 
ginary counties—*  the  counties  of  Bourg  and  Bresse.  *  Uil- 
fortunately  Bourg  is  not  a  county*  but  a  town,  the  capital  ot 
the  little  provmce  of  Bresse.-  He  expatiates  with  very  ludicrous 
indignation  on  the  misalliance  of  his  hero  with  Maria  Lecsinska^ 
who,  according  to  him,  *  had  neithet*  rank,  nor  beauty,  tioi* 

*  elegance  of  manners,    nor  intellectual   endowments.       Evett 

*  youth  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  possess,  us  she  Wets  Pwitity* 
'  three  years  of  age  !  '  Yet  she  inspired  Cardinal  Fleury  at  se*' 
venty  with  a  passion,  of  which  the  effects  afe  somewhat  ambi* 
guously  described  by  our  author.     *  If  Richlieu,  as  we  are  as» 

*  sured  from  contemporary  authority,  ventured  to  raise  his  eyeS 

*  to  Anne  of  Austria,  and  to  malce  her  proptisitions  of  a  libertint 

*  nature^  it  is  equally  a  fact,  however  incredible  it  may  appe^f^ 

*  that  Fleury,  then  above  seventy  years  of  age,  Carried  his  prS' 

*  .sumption  Ml  farther  with  respect  to  Maria  Lecsinska.      I 

*  shall  not  relate  the  particulars  !  *  Yet  why  this  sudden  fit  of 
squeamishness  ?  The  direction  of  our  author's  memory  ot 
fancy  towards  such  *  particulars,  '  is  so  clearly  visible  in  every 
part  of  the  book,  that  this  ridiculous  reserve  only  strengthen^ 
ihe  impression  of  its  geuQval  impurity.     Besides,  what  is  Ihal 
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which  is  *  farther  *  than  *  libertine  propositions  ?*  Sir  Natha- 
niel, who  l}egan  his  Travels  forty-three  years  ago,  quotes  with 
seeming  complacency,  and  adopts  with  eager  credulity,  the  case 
of  Cardinal  Fleury;  but,  in  his  own  case,  we  shall  infer  only 
from  the  superabundance  of  indecent  anecdote,  that  what  *  once 
inflamed  his  soul,  '  does  •  still  inspire  his  wit.  ' ...  It  is  very 
rarely  that  we  find  that  vice  combined  with  so  ^reat  a  disposi- 
tion  to  details  of  physical  impurity.  In  pages  241  and  24*2,  we 
have  a  collection  of  nasty  tales,  raked  together  from  the  filth  of 
different  ages  and  nations,  with  an  industry  which  would  have 
been  remarkable  among  the  few  merits  of  the  book,  if  it  had 
been  employed  for  any  purpose  but  to  disgust  the  reader,  and 
degrade  human  nature. 

The  discussions  respecting  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  marriages 
of  the  house  of  Braganza ;  the  supposed  physical  deficiencies 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Louis  XVIII. ;  the  deaths  of  the  Regent, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Marechal  de  Saxe;  and  the  horrible 
insinuation  against  the  late  Stadtholder,  are  faults  of  a  similar 
kind,  which  are  without  excuse ;  because  the  facts  can  neither 
be  proved,  if  they  were  true ;  nor  disproved,  if  they  were  false; 
and  because  their  truth  or  falsehood  is  of  no  historical  or  pub- 
lic importance.  In  a  book  of  anecdote,  intended  for  readers  of 
every  age  and  sex,  this  union  of  nastiness  and  obscenity  is  pe- 
culiarly reprehensible.  On  a  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  late 
Prince  of  Orange,  which  is  really  within  the  province  of  histo- 
ry, he  makes  a  remark,  which  calls  for  the  severest  anim- 
adversion.— '  Van  Berkel,  *  says  he,  '  merited  the  fate  of  the 

*  two  De  Witts,  and  only  escaped  it  by  the  inert  and  incapa- 

*  ble  conduct  of  the  IStadtholder. '  It  was  the  unmerited  fate 
of  the  two  De  Witts  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  an  ungrateful  po- 
pulace; and  the  language  of  our  author  intimates  at  the  least,  that 
it  was  a  proof  of  inactivity  in  the  late  Stadtholder,  not  to  have 
excited  the  populace  to  assassinate  Van  Berkel.  If  he  intends 
what  his  words  mean,  he  must  be  left  to  be  punished  by  the 

feneral  execration  of  mankind.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he 
as  only  blundered  into  a  form  of  expression,  which  makes  him 
say  more  than  he  intended.  These  are,  however,  matters,  on 
whitjh  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  ambiguous ;  and  some  symptoms 
of  unmanly  ferocity  have  for  the  first  time  appeared,  though  on- 
ly among  some  of  our  very  subaltern  writers,  which  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  guard  the  English  language  from  being  degraded  into 
a  vehicle  of  cowardly  and  sanguinary  maxims.  It  is  sufficient 
condemnation  of  this  writer,  to  point  out  the  unfeeling  and  im- 
moral coldness,  and  almost  approbation,  with  which  he  alludes 
to  two  barbarous  murders,  perpetrated  on  two  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous magistrates  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  history. 
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The  picture  of  the  Court  of  Naples,  and  particularly  of  the 
character  of  Ferdinand  IV.  is  amusing  ;  and  as  it  is  given  chief- 
ly from  the  information  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  the  intimate  friend 
of  that  strange  prince,  it  seems  to  have  better  pretensions  to 
credit  than  most  other  parts  of  the  Memoirs. 

<  No  European  Sovereign,  without  exception, '  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam, *  has  been  so  ill  educated  as  the  King  of  Naples.     He  is  not 

*  even  master  of  any  language,  except  Italian,  without  making  a 
'  painful  effort;  and  his  ordinary  Italian  is  a  Neapolitan  dialect,  such 

*  as  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  the  Lazaroniy  spe.ik  in  their  inter- 

*  course  with  each  other.     It  is  true  that  he  understands  French, 

*  and  converses  in   it  when  indispensable ;  but  he  rarely  reads  any 

*  French  author,  and  still  more  rarely  attempts  to  write  in  that  lan- 

*  guage.     All  the  correspondence  that  takes  place  between  him  and 

*  his  father,  the  King  of  Spain,  is  carried  on  in  the  common  Nea- 

*  politan  jargon.     They  write  very  frequently  and  largely  to  each 

*  other;  but  seldom  does  this  intercourse  embrace  political  subjects: 

*  their  letters,  of  which  I  have  seen  numbers,  being  filled  with  ac- 

*  counts  of  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  game  respectively  killed 
^  by  them,  in  which  the  great  ambition  of  each  Prince  is  to  exceed 

*  the  other.      Ferdinand,  indeed,  who  scarcely  ever  reads,  considers 

*  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes  a  rainy  day,  whew  the  weather  proves 

*  too  bad  for  him  to  go  out  to  the  chase.     On  such  occasions,  re- 

*  course  is  had  to  every  expedient  by  which  time  may  be  killed,  in 

*  order  to  dissipate  His  Majesty's  Ennui,  even  to  the  most  puerile 

*  and  childish  pastimes.      The  King's  education  was  systematically 

*  neglected :  for  Charles  the  Third,  alarmed  at  the  imbecility  of  his 

*  eldest  son,  Philip,  Duke  of  Calabria,  who,  on  account  of  his  re- 

*  cognized  debility  of  understanding,  was  wholly  set  aside  from  th« 

*  right  of  succession,  strictly  ordered,  at  his  departure  for   Spain, 

*  in  1759,  that  this,  his  third  son,  should  not  be  compelled  to  apply 

*  to  any  severe  studies,  or  be  made  to  exert  any  close  application  of 

*  mind. '    p.  235. 

*  Before  the  present  King  fully  attained  his  seventeenth  year, 

*  the  Marquis  Tanucci,  then  Prime  Minister,    by  directions  sent 

*  from  the  Court  of  Madrid,  provided  him  a  wife.      The  Arch- 

*  dutchess  Josepha,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Empress  Maria  The- 

*  resa,  being  selected  for  Queen  of  Naples ;  and  being  represented 

*  to  young  Ferdinand,  as  a  princess  equally  amiable  in  her  mind, 

*  as  she  was  agreeable  in  her  person,  he  expected  her  arrival  with 

*  great  pleasure,  mingled  even  with  some  impatience.      So  much 

*  more  severely  was  it  natural  that  he  should  feel  the  meUncholy 

*  intelligence,  when  it  arrived  from  Vienna,  that  she  was  dead  of 

*  the  small-pox.     In  fact,  he  manifested  as  much  concern  at  the 

*  event,  as  could  perhaps  be  expected  in  a  prince  of  his  disposition 

*  and  at  his  time  of  life,  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  had 

*  never  seen*      But,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  augmented  his 
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•  chagrin  on  the  occasion  was,  its  being  considered  indispensable 

*  for  him  not  to  take  his  usual  diversion  of  hunting  or  fishing,  oa 

•  the  day  that  the  account  reached  Naples.     Ferdinand  reluctantly 

•  submitted  to  such  a  painful  and  unusual  renunciation  :  but.  hav* 

•  ing  consented  to  it  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  he  immediately  set 

*  about  endeavouring  to  amuse  himself  withm  doors,   in  the  best 

*  manner  that  circumstances  would  admit ;  an  attempt  in  which  he 

*  was  aided  by  the  noblemen  in  waiting  about  his  person.     They 

*  began  therefore  with  billiards,   a  game  which  his  Majesty  likes, 

*  and  at  which  he  plays  with  skill.     When  they  had  continued  it 

*  for  some  time,  leap-frog  was  tried,  to  which  succeeded  various 

•  other  feats  of  ability  or  gambols.     At  length,  one  of  the  gentle- 

*  men,   more  ingenious  than  the  others,  proposed  to  celebrate  thi 

*  funeral  of  the  deceased  Arch-Dutchess.     The  idea,  far  from  shock- 

•  ing  the  King,  appeared  to  him,   and  to  the  whole  company,  ai 

*  most  entertaining  ;  and  no  reflections,  either  on  the  indecorum^ 

*  or  want  of  apparent  humanity  in  the  proceeding,  interposed  to 

•  prevent  its  immediate  realization.      Having  selected  one  of  the 

*  Chamberlains,   as  proper,  from  his  youth  and  feminine  appear- 

•  ance,   to  represent  the  Princess,  they  habited  him  in  a  manner 

•  suitable  to  the  mournful  occasion ;  laid  him  out  on  an  open  bier^ 

*  according  to  the  Neapolitan  custom  at  interments  j  and  in  order 

•  to  render  the  ceremony  more  appropriate,  as  well  as  more  accu- 

•  ratcly  correct,  they  marked  his  face  and  hands  with  chocolate 

•  drops,  which  were  designed  to  imitate  the  pustules  of  the  small- 

*  pox.     All  the  apparatus  being  ready,  the  funeral  procession  be- 

*  gan,  and  proceeded  through  the  prinxripal  apartments  of  the  pa- 

•  lace  at  Portici,  Ferdinand  officiating  as  chief  mourner.     Having 

*  heard  of  the  Arch-Dutchess's  decease,  I  had  gone  thither  on  that 

•  day,  in  order  to  make  my  condolence  privately  to  his  Majesty  on 

*  the  misfortune ;  and  entering  at  the  time,  I  became  an  eyewit- 

*  ness  of  this  extraordinary  scene,   which,  in  any  other  country  of 

*  Europe,  would  be  considered  as  incredible,  and  would  not  obtaiQ 
<  belief. 

'   *  The  Arch-Dutchess  Caroline  being  substituted  in  place  of  her 

•  sister,  and  being  soon  afterwards  conducted  from  Vienna  to  Na- 

•  pies,  the  King  advanced  in  person,  as  far  as  the  *  Portella,*  where 

•  the  Neapolitan  and  Papal  territories  divide,  in  order  to  receive  his 

*  new  bride.  She  was  then  not  sixteen  years  old ;  and  though  she 
*-  could  not  by  any  means  be  esteemed  handsome,  yet  she  possessed 
••  many  charms.     I'erdinand  manifested  on  his   part,  neither  ardor 

♦  nor  indifference  for  the  Queen.     On  the  morning  after  his  nup- 

*  tials,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  May  17G8,  when  the 

•  weather  was  very  warm,  he  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  went  out," 

•  as  usual  to  the  chase,  leaving  his  young  wife  in  bed.      Those 

•  courtiers  who  accompanied  him,  having  inquired  of  his  Majest]^ 

•  how  he  liked  her  ;  *  DormS  com  un  amazznta,  *  replied  he,    *  tt 

♦  •  mtki  CQtn  un^oreOi'    Such  an  answer  would  be  esteemed,  any- 
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*  where  except  at  Naples,  most  indecorous ;  but  here  '^e  are  fami- 

*  lian'zed  to  far  greater  violations  of  propriety  and  decency.     Those 

*  acts  and  functions  which  are  never  mentioned  in  England,   and 

*  which  are  there  studiously  concealed,  even  by  the  vulgat",  here  are 

*  openly  performed.  *  p.  235 — 241. 

The  account  ^iven  by  Sir  John  Dick,  of  his  share  in  ki(!- 
napping  the  unhappy  woman  called  the  Princess  TarrakanoiT, 
should  be  known  as  i^enerally  fis  possible,  because  it  is  a  rnan^s 
own  defc  ce  ai^ainst  the  charge  of  a  horrible  crime. 

*  I  lived  during  several  years  in  habits  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  Sir  J.ihn  Dick,  who  retained,  at  fourscore,  all  the  activity  of 
middle  life,  together  with  the  perfect  possession  of  hi'^  memory  and 
faculties;  He  was  an  agreeable,  entertaining,  well-bred  man,  who 
had  seen  much  of  the  world.  Dining  in  a  large  company  at  Mr 
Thomas  Hope's,  in  Berkeley  Squire,  on  Sunday  the  lOth  of  Feb- 
ruary 1799,.  I  sat  by  Sr  J  >hn  Dick;  and,  well  knowing  his  inti- 
macy with  Alexis  OriofF,  I  inquired  of  him  where  the  Count  then 
was?     *  He  is,  *  answered   Sir  John  Dick,  *  at  present   at  Leipsic> 

*  from  which  place  he  wrote  to   me  only  three  "v^eeks  ago.     The 

*  Emperor  Paul  commanded  him  to  travel,  after  having  made  him 

*  and  Prince  Baratinskoi,  both  of  whom  assisted  in  the  termination 

*  of  Peter  the  Third's  life,  assist  likewise  at  the  funeral  ceremonies 

*  of  that  Prince.     They  held  the  pall,   and  actually  mounted  guard 

*  over  the  body,  in  the  church  of  the  Citadel  of  Petersburgh,  re- 

*  maining  the  whole  night  with   the  corpse.     Alexis  went  through 

*  this  function  with  perfect  composure.'  Encouraged  by  the  frank* 
tiess  of  this  reply,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  had  read  the  Narra- 
tive of  the  Princess  Tarrakanoff^s  seizure,  related  in  La  Fie  de 
Catherine  Seconde  ?     *  I  have  certainly  perused  it,  '  said  he,  and 

*  not  without  some  concern,  as  I  am  there  accused  by  name,  no 

*  less  than  my  wife,  of  having  been  a  party  to  the  act  of  trans- 

*  porting  by  violence,  a  young,  unsuspecting,  and  innocent  Prin- 
'  cess,  on  board  the  Russian  fleet.     I  will  relate  to  you,  as  a  man 

*  of  veracity,  all  the  part  that  I  took,  and  all  I  know,  relative  to 

*  the  pretended  Princess  in  question,  who  is  there  asserted  to  have 

*  been  a  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  by  Alexis  Ra- 

*  zoumoflPsky. 

*  During  the  time  that  the  Russian  squadron  lay  in   the  harbour 

*  of  Leghorn  in  1771,  Alexis  OriofF,  who  was  the  Admiral,  resid- 

*  ed  frequently,  if  not  principally,  at  Pisa,  Where  he  hired  a  splen* 

*  did  house.  One  mornings  about  1 1  o'clock,  a  Cossack,  who  tvas 
'  in  his  service,  and  who  acted  as  his  courier,  arrived  at  my  door, 

*  charged  with  a  message,  to  inform  me  that  his  master,  with  some 
'  company,  in  three  carriages^  meant  to  dine  with  me  on  that  day* 
'  I  accordingly  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  prepared  for  his  reception* 

*  When  he  arrived,  he  brought  with  him  a  lady,  whom  he  intro* 

*  troduced  to  my  wife  and  to  myself:  but  he  never  named  her, 

*  only  calling  her,   **  Q:J.esia   Dama,  "      She  was  by  no   meani 
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*  handsome,  though  genteel  in  her  figure ;  apparently  thirty  years 

*  of  age ;  and  had  the  air  of  a  person  who  had  suffered  in  her 

*  health.     There  seemed  something  mysterious  about  her,  which  ex- 

*  cited  my  curiosity,  but  which  I  could  not  penetrate.     Considering 

*  her  with  attention,  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  I  had  seen  her  before, 

*  and  in  England.     Being  determined,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  myself 

*  on  this  point,  as  we  stood  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece  in  my 

*  drawingroom,  before  dinner,  I  said   to  her,  **  I  believe,  Ma*am, 
**  you  speak  English.  '*     *'  I  speak  only  one  little,  "  answered  she. 

*  We  sat  down  to  dinner ;  and,  after  the  repast,  Alexis  OrlofF  pro- 

*  posed  to  my  wife,  and  to  another  lady  who  was  there  present,  to 
'  accompany  him  and  the  female  stranger  on  board  his  ship.     They 

*  both  declining  it,  OrlofF  took  her  with  him  in  the  evening.     The 

*  boom  or  chain  was  then  stretched  across  the  harbour ;  but  a  boat 

*  came  from  the  Russian  Admiral's  ship,  into  which  he  put  the  la* 

*  dy,  and  accompanied  her  himself  safe  on  board. 

*  On  the  ensuing  morning,  when  OrlofF  came  on  shore,  he  pro- 

*  ceeded  to  my  house.     His  eyes  were  violently  inflamed,  and  his 

*  whole  countenance  betrayed  much  agitation.     Without  explaining 

*  to  me  the  cause  or  the  reason  of  this  disorder,  he  owned  that  he 

*  had  passed  a  very  unpleasant  night ;  and  he  requested  me  to  let 

*  him  have  some  of  the  most  amusing  books  in  my  library,  in  order 

*  to  divert  the  lady  who  was  on  board  his  ship.     I  never  saw  her 

*  again  :  but  I  know  that,  soon  afterwards,  she  w^as  sent  by  Alexis 

*  in  a  frigate  to  Cronstadt ;  where,  without  being  ever  landed,  she 

*  was  transferred  up  tlie  Neva,  to  the  fortress  of  Schlusselbourg,  at 

*  the  mouth  of  the  lake  Ladoga.     Catherine  there  confined  her,  in 

*  the  very  room  that  Peter  the  Third  had  caused  to  be  constructecl, 

*  with  intent  to  shut  up  herself  in  it.  The  Lady  unquestionably 
'  died  in  that  prison,  of  chagrin ;  but  she  was  not  drowned  by  the 

*  water  of  the  Neva  coming  into  her  apartment,  as  is  asserted  in 

*  La  Vie  de  Catherine  Seconde, 

*  Having    stated    to   you,  *  continued    Sir   John    Dick,    *  these 

*  circumstances,  I  will  now  inform  you,  who,  and  of  what  descrip- 

*  tion  was  the  lady  in  question.     Far  from  being,  as  is  pretended,  a 

*  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  her  father  was  a  baker 
'  of  Nuremberg  in  Franconia.  If,  on  this  point,  my  testimony 
'  should  appear  to   you  doubtful  or  suspicious,  the  present  Mar- 

*  grave  of  Anspach,  who  is  in  this  country,  and  who  knew  her  well, 
'  is  ready  to  testify  the  same  fact.  She  was  a  woman  of  pleasure, 
'  during  a  short  time,  both  in  Paris,  and  here  in  London  ;  at  which 
'  last  mentioned  city,  she  had  picked  up  a  few  w^ords  of  English. 
'  Prince  Nicholas  Radzivil,  w^ho  was  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the 
'  Russians,  having  met  with  her,  made  her  his  mistress,  and  carried 

*  her  with  him  into  Italy.  In  order  to  revenge  himself  on  Cathe- 
'  rine,  who  had  expelled  him  from  his  native  country,  and  confis- 
=  cated  his  immense  estates  in  Lithuania  ;  he  resolved  on  calling  hex 
■  the  Princess  TarrakanofF,   pretending   that  she  was  Elizabeth^ 
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'  daughter.     Such  she  was,  in  fact,  considered  to  be  by  many  ped- 

*  pie;  and  the  report  acquiring  strength,   soon  reached  Petersburgh« 

*  Catherine,  naturally  alarmed  at  the  existence  of  a  pretender,  who 

*  who  mipht  lay  claim  to  the  very  throne  of  Russia;  and  being  in- 

*  formed  that  Prince  Ridzivil  asserted  her  right  to  the  empire,  as  a 

*  legitimate  daughter  of  Elizabeth  by  RazoumofFskyi  to  whom  she 
'  had  been  secretly  married  ;  thought  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 

*  lost,  in  securing  the  person  of  so  dangerous  a  rival.     She  issued 

*  private  orders,  therefore,  to  Alexis  OrlofF,  enjoining  him  to  gain 

*  possession  of  the  pretended  Princess,  at  all  events,  and  by  every 

*  possible  means,  either  of  money  or  violence.     To  so  great  a  height 

*  did  the  Empress's  apprehensions  rise,  that  Orloff  avowed  to  me, 
*"  he  had  received  the  positive  commands  of  her  Majesty,  to  pursues 

*  her  even  to  Ragusa,  if  necessary  ;  where  it  was  understood  she  had 
'  retired ;  to  demand  her  from  the  government  of  that  small  Repub- 

*  lie ;  and  if  they  should  refuse  to  give  her  up,  to  bombard  the  city, 

*  and  to  lay  it  in  ashes.     But,    Alexis  found  means  to  entrap,  or  ttf 

*  entice  her,  without  either  disturbance  or  hostility.     He  treated 

*  her  as  his  Mistress,  while  he  resided  at  Pisa,  and  while  she  lay  ort 

*  board  his  ship  at  Leghorn.     These  are  all  the  particulars  that  I 

*  know  relative  to  her,  and  all  the  share  that  I  had  in  her  deten- 

*  tion,  or  her  misfortunes. '     p.  183-89. 

On  this  narrative  several  observations  present  themselves.  Sir 
N.  Wraxall  intimates  some  doubts  of  its  truth ; — notwithstanding 
which  doubts,  *  he  lived  in  habits  o^ familiar  acquaintance  with 

*  the  narrator.  *  The  credit  of  the  narrative  is  not  strengthen- 
ed by  the  mild  and  respectful  language  in  which  he  describes 
two  Russian  grandees,  *  both  ofwkom  assisted  in  the  termination. 

*  of  Peter  the  Thircfs  life!  *    One  of  these  persons  whose  partici- 

} nation  in  murder  is  thus  courteously  described,  was  Alexis  Or- 
ofF,  to  whom  Dick  was  so  abjectly  subservient  as  to  receive  and 
execute  orders  for  a  dinner  for  his  mistress,  whose  name  he  did 
not  deign  to  communicate.  It  appeared  that  OrlofF  did  propose 
to  Lady  Dick  and  *  another  lady  *  to  accompany  his  unknown 
mistress  on  board  the  Russian  ship,  (for  what  innocent  purpose 
JDick  docs  not  explain),  which  is  evidently  the  foundation  of 
Castera*s  story ;  and  Sir  John  does  not  say  that  their  declining 
to  go  on  board  proceeded  from  any  repugnance  to  be  engaged 
in  the  atrocious  fraud  of  Orloff.  It  is  evident  that  the  appear- 
ance and  language  of  Orloff  next  day  must  have  excited  his  sus- 
picions at  least ;  yet  he  took  no  measures  to  deliver  the  victim. 
He  gives  a  strange  notion  of  his  own  feelings,  by  saying,  as  a 
mitigation,  that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  the  dungeon,  in- 
stead of  being  drowned,  as  is  commonly  believed,  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  Neva.  After  his  knowledge  of  the  fatal  issue  of  this 
wnparallelcd  act  of  unmanly  and  base  atrocity,  be  continued  to  bfif 
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on  terms  of  frienusbip  and  correspondence  with  the  perpetrator* 
Let  us  add,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  N.  Wraxall,  that  Dick  re- 
ceived a  Russian  order  of  knighthood  (whether  before  or  after 
the  trepanment,  is  not  said),  and  that  he  derived  *  prreat  pecu- 
^  niary  advantages '  from  supplying  the  Russian  fleet  under  Or- 
lofF's  command,  then  lying  at  Leghorn.  If  English  consuls  will 
earn  wealth  and  titles  by  betraying  prisoners  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  tyrants,  it  is  at  least  fit  that  no  part  of  the  evidence  of 
their  guilt  should  be  concealed  from  their  country. 

The  connexion  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  with  the 
llliiinines,  is  supposed  in  this  book  to  be  the  cause  of  his  dismis- 
sal from  the  Prussian  service.  But  it  is  seldom  possible  to  exa- 
mine one  of  its  anecdotes,  without  finding  new  proofs  of  inaccu- 
racy. The  true  cause  of  Prince  Ferdinand  leaving  the  Russian 
service,  (for  he  resigned,  and  was  not  dismissed),  is  to  be  found 
in  Thiebault.  [Mes  Souvenirs  de  Vingt  Afis,  vol.  II.  p.  372.) 
A  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  in  garrison  at  Magde- 
burgh,  of  which  he  was  governor,  whom  he  had  put  under  ar- 
rest, was  enlarged  by  the  King  without  reference  to  the  Prince.' 
This  exertion  of  royal  authority  was  resented  by  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, who  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  retired  ta 
Brunswick.  His  letter  of  resignation  is  published  by  Thiebault, 
which  seems  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  narrative.  Without 
this  corroboration,  it  might  have  been  unsafe  to  rely  implicitly 
on  Thiebault,  who  often  evidently  wrote  from  imperfect  recol- 
lection, and  who  is  seldom  scrupulous  in  weighing  the  proof  of 
a  striking  anecdote. 

Sir  Nathaniel  (Vol.  I.  p.  2G2,  &c.)  tells  us  a  marvellous  story 
of  the  executioner  of  Strasburgh,  who,  in  the  year  17  T^  or 
1775,  was  brought  blindfold,  after  two  days  journey,  to  a  castle 
in  Germany,  where  he  beheaded  a  lady  apparently  of  distinc- 
tion, on  a  scaffold  covered  with  black,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
hall.  This  lady,  Sir  Nathaniel  believes  to  have  been  a  Princess 
of  Wirtemberg,  who  married  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis, 
and  who  had  attempted  to  push  her  husband  into  the  river.  But 
if  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis  was  desirous  of  putting  his  wife 
secretly  to  death,  why  did  he  send  for  the  executioner  of  Stras- 
burgh ?  and  how  could  such  a  death,  with  so  much  ceremonial 
and  preparation,  have  been  kept  a  secret  from  the  servants  and 
neighbours  of  the  castle  ^  The  story  would  in  itself  only  be  an 
instance  of  Sir  Nathaniel's  credulity;  but  he  gives  it  some  addi- 
tional importance,  by  telling  us,  that  '  the  private  annals  of  the 

•  great  houses  and  sovereigns  of  the  German  Empire,  would 

•  furnish  numerous  instances  of  similar  severity  exercised  in 

♦  their  own  families  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 

*  turies.' 
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Reasonable  men  require  stronger  proofs  of  a  narrative,  in 
proportioil  to  its  deviating  from  the  common  course  of  nature, 
especially  when  it  charges  monstrous  crimes.  The  credulous 
vulgar,  believe  a  tale  in  proportion  to  its  atrocity.  No  reader 
of  these  memoirs  can  hesitate  in  which  of  the  two  classes  the 
author  is  to  be  placed.  Among  many  blameable  instances  of  his 
credulity,  or  desire  of  ministering  to  the  malicious  curiosity  of 
the  vulgar,  none  is  more  reprehensible  than  his  account  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI. 

*  His  personal  courage  Itself,  whatever  flattery  may  assert,  or 
candour  may  suggest,  was  problematical.  That  he  displayed  con- 
siderable presence  of  mind,  and  contempt  of  death,  when  surround- 
ed by  a  furious  populace,  in  October  1789,  at  Versailles,  and  in 
July  1792,  at  the  Tuilleries,  cannot  be  disputed;  but,  on  the  scaf- 
fold, in  January,  1793,  for  the  performance  of  which  last  act  he 
must  nevertheless  have  been  prepared,  by  all  the  aids  of  reflection, 
and  all  the  supports  of  religion,  he  did  not  comport  himself  with  the 
serenity  and  self  possession  ihat  characterized  Charles  the  First,  and 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  when  laying  down  their  heads  on  the  Block. ' 
First  Edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  114. 

Yet  the  iiisignihcant  anonymous  note  from  Paris  in  the  next 
page,  seemingly  introduced  tor  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
informing  the  public  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  states,  that  *  Louis  suffered  death  with  the  most  he- 
roic courage; '  and  it  is  now  perfectly  well  known,  that  though 
he  struggled  for  an  instant  with  the  executioner,  it  was  not  from 
the  least  apprehension  of  dtath,  but  from  a  transient  impulse  of 
resentment  against  precautions  which  he  felt  as  indignities.  It 
is  a  certain  fact,  resting  upon  evidence  of  a  peculiarly  unsus-? 
pected  kind,  that  no  man  ever  looked  on  danger  and  death  with 
more  calmness  than  this  unhappy  monarch. 

There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  worst  of  Sir  Nathaniel's 
tales,  less  niarks  of  malice  than  of  gossiping  credulity,  and  of  a 
passion  for  telling  wonderful  stories.  Yet  he  knows  how  to  make 
seasonable  exceptions.  He  is  extremely  discreet  and  loyal  in 
speaking  of  the  King  and  the  Regent.  His  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  reputation  of  the  Powertul,  should  have  taught  him  to 
fchow  at  least  some  caution  in  treating  the  character  of  the 
defenceless  and  the  dead.  Of  the  Prince  Regent  he  is  pleased 
to  observe, — *  Had  Johnson  been  now  living,  he  might,  in- 

*  deed,  witness  the  finest  model  of  grace,  dignity,  ease  and  af- 

*  fabihty  which  the  world  has  ever  beheld,  united  in  the  same 

*  person.  In  him  are  really  blended,  the  majesty  of  Louis  the 
'  Fourteenth,  with  the  amenity  of  Charles  the  Second. '  Vol.  L 
p.  375.  However  unquestionably  just  this  commendation  may 
be,  it  would  have  had  more  effect  from  a  more  competent  judge, 
^r  irom  one  who  had  better  opportuiiitiGS  of  observation  ;  and  ix^ 
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ivould  have  had  the  merit  of  more  unsuspected  independence,  if 
it  had  been  bestowed  on  a  dead  Prince.  As  a  compensation  for 
superior  elegance  of  manners,  he  discovers  a  parallel  between 
George  the  Third  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  most  zealous  of  his  Maje3t)''s  panegyrists.  *  He  re- 
sembles, too,  in  the  leading  features  of  his  character,  the  Anto- 
nines  ;  *  but  it  is  not  said,  whether  the  resemblance  consists  most 
in  the  talents  of  a  philosopher  or  in  those  of  a  general. 

To  deceased  Kings  and  Princes,  even  of  our  own  line,  he  is 
pretty  rigid.  He  tells  us,  that  George  the  Second  impatient- 
ly longed  for  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  ;  that  he  expressed 
disappointment  at  hearing  that  the  Prince  was  better ;  and  ea- 
gerly told  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  as  a  piece  of  good  news, 

*  Freddy  is  dead,  '  His  account  of  Prince  Frederic,  also, 
is  perfectly  exempt  from  flattery,  though  it  is  not  such  as 
to  excuse  the  unnatural  feelings  which  are  here  ascribed  (we 
hope  falsely)  to  his  Royal  Father.  That  the  Prince  died  great- 
ly in  debt,  and  that  iiis  debts  were  never  paid,  is  a  reproach  no^ 
so  exclusively  applicable  to  him  as  our  author  seems  to  imagine. 
It  is  the  usual  fate  of  bungling  encomiasts,  to  defeat  the  effect 
of  their  general  praise,  by  the  particular  facts  which  they  select 
to  justify  it.  Many  anecdotes  related  by  this  writer  (perhaps 
most  untruly),  have  an  effect  rather  opposite  to  his  intention. 
In  the  spring  of  1783,  he  seriously  tells  us,  that '  the  King,  re- 

*  duced  to  despair,  unquestionably  meditated  the  extraordinary 

*  project  of  visiting  his  Electoral  Dominions,  and  of  relinquish- 
f  ing,  for  a  time,  to  the  Coalition,  the  power  of  which  they  had 

*  forcibly  possessed  themselves.     But,  on  communicating  his  in- 

*  tention  to  the  Chancellor,  that  minister,  far  from  encourag- 

*  ing  the  proposition,  gave  it  his  strongest  disapprobation, 
**  There  is  nothing  easier.  Sir,  "  said  he,  with  his  characteris- 
f  tic  severity  of  voice  and  manner,  *'  than  to  go  over  to  Hano- 
**  ver;  but  it  may  not  prove  so  easy  to  return.  Recollect 
«  James  11.^''     Vol.11,  p.  321. 

If  Lord  Thurlow  treated  in  this  manner  a  proposal  for  a  vi- 
sit of  mere  amusement  to  Hanover,  his  answer  was  ecjualiy  ab- 
;jurd  and  unbecoming.  If  the  King  prpposed  a  temporary  rer 
signation  of  the  royal  authority,  because  Lord  North  and  Mr 
Fox  were  his  ministers,  the  inference  against  the  probability  of 
the  answer  would  be  still  stronger,  though  of  a  quite  dilleren^ 
nature.     Yet  he  proceeds  in  another  place  in  the  same  strain. 

'  But  his  fortitude  sunk  under  the  bondage  to  which  **  the  Coa- 
lition" had  subjected  him.  His  natural  equality  of  temper,  suavi, 
ty  of  manners,  and  cheerfulness  of  deportment,  forsaking  him  in  s^ 
great  measure,  he  became  silent,  thoughtful,  taciturn,  and  uncom- 
Jnanicative.     Sometimes,  when  he  resided  at  V/indsor,  mounting  hi^ 
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horse,  accompanied  by  an  equerry  and  a  single  footman  ;  after  riding 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  scarcely  opening  his  lips,  he  would  dismount 
in  order  to  inspect  his  hounds,  or  to  view  his  farming  improve- 
ments :  then  getting  on  horseback  again,  he  returned  back  to  the- 
Queen's  Lodge  in  the  same  pensive  or  disconsolate  manner.  From 
time  to  time,  he  admitted  Mr  Jenkinson  and  Lord  Thurlow,  both 
of  whom  were  Privy  Councillors,  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  He 
even  repeated  to  the  latter  of  those  distinguished  persons,  his  wish, 
already  expressed,  of  going  over  to  his  Electoral  Dominions  for  a  few 
months,  and  abandoning  to  the  Ministers,  the  power  of  which  they 
had  got  possession.  But  Lord  Thurlow,  after  again  dissuading  him 
from  having  recourse  to  any  strong  or  violent  expedients  for  procur* 
ing  present  emancipation ;  exhorted  him  to  wait  for  a  favourable 
occasion,  which  Fox's  impetuosity  or  imprudence  would  probably 
furnish,  to  liberate  himself  from  the  yoke  of  the  Coalitiofi.  *  p.  376, 
377. 

*  The  (India)  Bill,  thus  far  organized,  and  having  been  approved 
in  the  Cabinet,  was  then  submitted  to  the  King,  for  his  perusal  and 
sanction  ;  accompanied  ivith  becoming  expressions  of  the  wish  and  de- 
sire  entertained  by  Ministers,  to  accommodate  it  to  his  Majesty  s  ideas 
upon  every  point,  before  it  should  be  brought  into  Parliament,  Una- 
ble of  himself,  without  some  assistance,  to  form  a  competent  judg- 
ment upon  its  complicated  provisions,  operation,  and  general  results, 
it  was  understood  and  believed  that  the  King  had  early  thought  pro- 
per to  lay  it  confidentially  before  Lord  Thurlow  ;  desiring  at  the 
same  time  to  know  his  legal  opinion  respecting  its  nature.  Com- 
mon rumour  added,  that  the  opinion  delivered  by  Lord  Thurlow, 
represented  it  as  calculated  to  render  Ministers  independent  of  the 
Crown,  and  as  containing  many  clauses  injurious  to,  or  nearly  sub- 
versive of  the  British  Constitution  itself;  but  that  His  Majesty  was 
advised  to  wait  for  its  more  complete  development,  before  he  ex- 
pressed any  disapprobation,  or  attempted  any  resistance. '   p.  412. 

The  result  of  this  supposed  advice  of  Lord  Thurlow  follows. 

*  In  this  critical  juncture,  his  Majesty  caused  suck  arguments  or  ex" 
postulations  to  be  offered  to  many  Members  of  tfie  House  of  Lords^ 
Spiritual  as  voell  as  Temporal ;  and  the  necessity  of  resistar-ce  xvas  so 
strongly  depictured  by  Ids  emissaries,  as  to  overturn  all  Fox^s  machinery 
in  an  instant.  Proxies  given  to  the  minister  were  suddenly  revoked; 
and  after  first  leaving  the  Administration  in  a  minority  of  eight,  up- 
on the  question  of  adjournment,  the  bill  itself  was  subsequently  re- 
jected twf)  days  later,  on  the  17th  of  December,  by  nineteen  votes. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-one  Peers  voted  on  the  occasion,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy  ;  a  prodigious  attendance,  if  we  consider  the  li- 
mited numbers  of  the  peerage  at  that  time. 

*  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of  York  led  the  way; 
though  the  former  prelate,  whose  connexions,  political  and  matri- 
monial, seemed  to  connect  him  w^ith  the  *  Coalition, '  had  been  pre- 
jriously  regarded  as  a  firm  supporter  of  the  measure.     Nor  can  i£ 
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excite  surprise,  that  all  those  noble  individuals,  without  exception, 
■who  occupied  situations  in  the  royal  household,  or  near  the  King's 
person,  should,  without  fastidiously  hesitating,  give  the  example  of 
tergiversation.  They  abandoned  Ministers,  and  joined  the  Crown  ; 
manifesting  by  their  votes  how  vast  is  iht  rersonal  ii  fluence  of  the 
Sovereign,  when  strenuously  exerted,  ov^r  the  n  embers  of  the  Up- 
per House  of  Parliament.  The  Prince  of  W^les,  who,  when  it  was 
moved  to  adjourn  on  the  15th,  had  voted  in  person  with  the  Admi- 
nisnation,  having  received  a  notification  of  his  father's  disapproba- 
tion of  the  East  India  bill,  absented  himself  on  the  second  division, 
■when  that  measure  was  finally  rejected.  Lord  Rivers,  one  oi  the 
Irords  of  the  King's  bedchHrrber,  who  had  given  his  vote  by  pnxy 
to  the  '  Coalition, '  on  the  first  question,  withdrew  it  on  the  second 
division  ;  as  did  the  Earls  of  Hardwicke  and  Egrem.ont.  Lord 
Storm.ont,  though,  as  being  •-•  Member  cf  the  Cabinet  and  f  resident 
^f  the  Council,  he  had  personally  supported  the  bill  on  the  15th, 
yet  voted  on  the  other  side,  forty-eight  hours  afterwards.  His  un- 
cle, the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  was  supposed  to  have  influenced  hinl 
in  this  determination,  exhibited  the  same  exan.ple.  B<'th  were  pre- 
sent in  the  first  division,  as  supporters  of  the  measure  ;  and  both 
appeared  in  the  House  as  enemies  to  it,  when  thrown  out  on  the 
17th  of  December.  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  his  Majesty's  most 
antient  servants,  who  had  been  near  his  person  more  than  twenty 
years,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  having  been 
induced  to  support  the  *  Coalition '  by  his  pr''^xy  on  the  15th,  sent 
it  to  the  opposite  side  on  the  subsequent  division. '  p.  44-2 — 44'4. 

What  follows  is  the  moral  judgement  of  Sir  Nathaniel. 

*  It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  if  we  try  the  conduct  of  George 
the  Third,  in  personally  interposing  to  influence  the  Debates,  and  to, 
render  himself  master  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Upper  Hon  e,  by 
the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  as  fixed  since  the  expulsion  of  James 
the  Second  ;  it  appears  subversive  of  every  principle  of  political 
ireedom.  Such  an  rll-timed  and  im. prudent  interference,  had  in 
fact  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  tjie  First. 
But,  the  same  line  of  conduct,  which  in  1641  excited  indignation, 
in  1783  awakened  no  sentiment  of  national  condemnation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  K'"g's  position  being  perfectly  understood,  the  impos- 
sibility of  his  extricaticm  from  the  Ministerial  toils,  appeared  so 
clearly  demonstrated,  unless  by  a  decided  personal  eilbrt  to  arrest 
the  Bill,  that  the  Country  at  large  affixed  its  sanction  to  the  act. 
There  luerd  nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  many  individuals  tvko. 
thought  that  the  royal  disapprobation  should  have  been  earlier  signijied; 
and  ivho  inclined  to  accuse  the  King  of  something  like  duplicity  or  de^ 
ceptiouy  in  his  treatment  of  Administration.  We  must  houever  candid^ 
li^  allovo,  that  he  xms  not  bound  to  observe  any  measures  of  scrupulous 
delicacy^  with  men  who  had  eyitered  his  Cabinet  by  violence,  who  held 
him  in  bondage,  and  who  meditated  to  render  that  bondage  per->^ 
pttual.'     First  Edit.  Vol.  II.  p.  4-^7,  448. 
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Such  being  his  moral  judgement,  let  us  try  it  by  a  shdft  sum- 
mary of  the  facts,  resting  on  his  own  statement,  to  which  it  re- 
lates.  According  to  his  narrative,  to  which  we  desire  not  to  be 
understood  as  acceding,  the  King,  who  had  cheerfully  borne  the 
calamities  of  civil  war,  the  surrender  of  his  armies  to  an  inex- 
perienced militia,  and  the  loss  of  the  finest  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire, was  plunged  into  a  state  of  melancholy  and  despair,  be- 
cause, in  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  he  had  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  boi.ig  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, rather  than  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  judgement^ 
or  by  the  counsels  of  more  secret  advisers.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  advised  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  destroying  these  mi- 
riisters  ;  and,  in  the  intei-val,  to  dissemble  his  plans,  at  least, 
if  not  his  repugnance.  The  India  Bill  is  laid  before  him  witk 
an  assurance  from  his  ministers  of  their  disposition  to  adapt  it, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  his  Majesty's  opinion.  He  is  secretly  ad- 
vised, that  the  bill  is  subversive  of  the  constitution,  but  advis- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  till  the  minis- 
ters, trusting  to  his  apparent  approb-ition  or  acquiescence,  had 
laid  their  measure  before  Parliament,  and  advanced  too  far  for. 
the  possibility  of  retreat.  As  they  had  declared  their  wish  to 
accommodate  their  bill  to  the  King's  sentiments,  it  is  manifest 
that  this  narrative  represents  the  India  Bill,  the  sacredness  of 
chartered  rights,  and  the  erection  of  a  power  subversive  of  the 
constitution,  as  merely  the  pretexts,  and  in  no  degree,  even  the 
slightest,  the  motives  of  the  royal  hostility  to  the  ministers. 
Their  guilt  consisted  in  having  owed  their  power  to  the  confi- 
dence of  Parliament,  instead  of  deriving  it  from  the  personal  fa- 
vour of  the  Crown.  The  King  himself,  however,  had  received 
the  Whig  party  into  his  councils,  on  the  same  terms,  in  1765 
and  in  1782.  King  William  had  been  obliged  to  entrust  him- 
self to  the  Tories.  Queen  Anne  endured  the  Whigs  for  four 
or  five  of  the  most  glorious  years  in  our  history.  George  the 
First  learned  to  conquer  the  resentment  which  he  felt  at  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  resignation.  George  the  Second  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  Mr  Pitt,  of  whom  he  could  not  speak  with- 
common  temper.  In  all,  or  in  most  of  these  cases,  the  import- 
ant circumstances  were  the  same  as  in  1783.  The  limited  mo- 
narch of  a  free  county  sacrificed  his  own  judgement  or  inclina- 
tion in  the  choice  of  Ministers  of  State,  to  the  public  voice,  to 
the  counsels  of  his  Parliament,  and  to  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  popular  and  vigorous  administration.  The  coarse  and  ridi- 
culous expressions  of  '  entering  the  cabinet  by  violence,  *  and 
*  holding  the  King  in  bondage, '  might  have  been  applied,  and 
>rcro,  by  the  sycophants  of  the  Court,  applied  to  the  former 
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cas&s,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Coalition.  Towards  ministers, 
however,  who  obtain  power  on  these  well  known  and  universal- 
ly recognized  principles,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  memoir  writer, 
<  that  a  King  is  not  bound  to  observe  any  measures  of  scmptt- 
lous  delicacy. ' 

His  defence  is  generally  as  injurious  to  his  clients  as  his  pane- 
gyric to  his  patrons.  Being  resolved  always  to  condemn  Mr 
Fox,  he  makes  the  following  wretched  attempt  to  justify  Lord 
North's  part  in  the  Coalition,  on  grounds  peculiar  to  that  most 
amiable  and  respectable jpobleman. 

*  Lord  Noidi's  junction  with  the  party  which  had  so  long  oppos- 
ed him,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  admit  of  much  more  pallia- 
tion, than  the  conduct  of  F'  x  and  his  adherents.  The  former  No- 
bleman, bi/  no  ^iieans  in  verij  affluent  circumstances^  encumbered  with 
a  numerous  family,  saw  himself  proscribed  and  excluded  from  the 
Cabinet,  for  having  unsuccessfully  maintained  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  Supremacy  of  Parltan.ent,  against  the  American  In- 
surgents. In  this  situation,  unprotected  by  the  Sovereign,  who  was 
unable  to  extend  any  assistance  to  him  ;  and  unpopular  with  the  na- 
tion, because  he  had  been  unfortunate ;  Fox  opened  his  arms,  and 
offered  him  an  alliance.  Was  he  b<mnd  to  reject  it,  and  thus  pass  a 
sentence  of  political  exclusion  on  himself  ? — But,  even  if  he  had  so 
done,  worse  evils  presented  themselves  in  prospect.  A  union  betxveen 
Fox  and  Pitt,  ivonld  have  eventually  'produced,  in  all  probability,  his 
own  impeachment,  and  that  of  ( ther  members  of  his  former  Cabinet. 
Nor  could  he  have  found  any  security  from  such  a  prosecution,  ei- 
ther in  the  royal  authority,  in  the  adherence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  in  the  affection  of  the  country.  He  might  have  been  made 
tlie  victim  and  the  sacrifice,  for  the  loss  of  empire,  for  the  disgraces,, 
defeats,  capitulations,  and  ruinous  expenditure  of  an  unfortunate 
war.  Fox  and  Burke  had  a  hundred  times  menaced  him  with  the  block, 
Pitt,  toho,  it  voas  evident,  entertained  similar  opinions  respecting  his 
Ad'Tiinistration,  did  not  at  all  conceal  them.  By  accepting  the  o- 
vertures  of  the  Rockingham  party.  Lord  North,  therefore,  at  least 
secured  his  personal  safetij,  and  opened  to  himself  an  avenue  to  the 
resumption  of  power.  *     Vol.  II.  p.  300,  301. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  any  reader  the  atrocity  of  this 
libel  on  the  memory  of  Lord  North.  His  character  is  too  well 
known>  to  suffer  by  the  faults  of  his  voluntary  and  intrusive  ad- 
I'ocate.  He  was  a  man  of  honour  and  spirit,  as  well  as  of  gen- 
tle nature  and  of  the  happiest  temper.  To  commend  his  inte- 
grity would  be  an  insult  not  only  to  him,  but  to  those  who  in  our 
«ge  have  filled  the  first  place  among  English  statesmen.  No  such 
men  are  ever  suspected  of  such  faults  by  any  one  above  the  lowest 
vulgar.  But  this  part  of  Lord  North's  character  was  so  promi- 
nent, that  those  who  observed  it  closely  speak  of  it  with  a 
Irartnth  of  expression  somewhat  uuuhual  in  describing  the  more 
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ordinary  moral  qualities  of  human  nature.  Gibbon  ascribes  to 
him  *  spotless  integrity. '  Burke  calls  him  a  man  '  of  the  most 
ferfect  disinterestedness. ' 

*  From  such  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books !  * 
Yet  it  is  of  such  a  man  that  our  author  ventures  to  say,  that  he 
went  into  office  to  increase  his  income,  and  to  save  his  life  I 
This  is  said  too  as  an  apology,  or,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  *  a 
palliation. '  If  he  had  voluntarily  united  with  Mr  Fox,  he 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  his  judicious  and  modest  apologist, 
have  been  disgraced ;  but  because  he  acted  from  cowardice  and 
selfishness,  he  preserved  his  honour  1 

Not  content  with  these  aspersions  on  the  honour  and  spirit  of 
Lord  North,  he,  in  the  same  breath,  pronounces  the  most 
scandalous  libel  on  the  humanity  and  on  the  justice  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  contemporaries.  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  and 
Mr  Pitt,  if  we  may  believe  him,  would  have  brought  Lord 
North  to  the  scaffold  !  Without  a  pretence  of  law,  without  the 
colour  of  informal  justice  (if  that  expression  was  ever  allowable), 
it  is  here  supposed  that  three  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  their 
age  were  to  combine,  in  order  to  compel  the  King,  the  Parlia* 
ment,  and  the  Nation,  to  put  a  great  Minister,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent man,  to  death,  for  no  other  offence  than  a  difference  of 
political  opinion. 

He  is  betrayed  into  these  monstrous  statements  by  his  deter- 
mination to  condeain  every  act  of  Mr  Fox,  and  by  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  finding  a  separate  defence  for  Lord  North's 
share  in  the  coalition.  If  he  had  been  contented  with  the  justi- 
fication common  to  both,  on  the  principles  without  which  a 
powerful  administration  can  seldom  be  formed,  he  would  have 
escaped  such  absurdities.  Into  the  general  question  of  the  Coa- 
lition of  1783,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  How  far  it  may 
be  justified  or  excused,  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  consider; 
but  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that,  if  it  be  condemed,  it  must  be 
merely  on  the  ground  of  its  impolicy,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  that  period.  That  poHticai  opposition  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  tainted  by  personal  animosity, — that  it  does  not  natu- 
rally imply  even  personal  disesteem, — and  that  it  may  and  ought 
to  cease  when  the  subjects  in  dispute  no  longer  exist,  are  gene- 
ral principles  of  most  indubitable  certainty,  on  which  all  Eng- 
lish Statesmen  since  the  Revolution  have  avowedly  acted.  The 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  history  of  Coalitions. 
Those  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  with  the  Whigs,  and  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  Mr  Pitt,  both  after  great  and  al- 
most fundamental  differences  of  opinion,  produced  the  most  pros- 
perous and  popular  administrations  of  that  period.  Why  that 
of  Lord  North  and  ]Nj[jr  Fox  was  less  fort^Hatei  is  a  question 
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which  would  require  some  investigation.  Certainly  the  hostility 
of  the  Court  ^^'as  the  main  cause  of  their  fall. 

The  rancour  every  where  displayed  by  the  author  against  Mr 
Fox,  will  be  regarded  by  the  friends  of  that  great  man  with  the 
most  undisturbed  contempt.  They  will  truly  ascribe  it  to  no- 
thing worse  than  sycophancy.  Many  independent  men  un- 
doubtedly were  the  opponents  of  Mr  Fox,  and  still  disapprove 
great  part  of  his  conduct ;  but  they  have  the  misfortune  of 
having  every  sycophant  in  the  kingdom  on  their  side.  His 
friends  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  being  perfectly  secure 
from  such  vile  company.  Speaking  of  the  riots  of  1780,  Sir 
1*J.  observes — 

*  Fox  contented  himself  with  condemning  the  Authors  of  the  DIs- 
-orders,  but  took  no  active  part  in  their  suppression.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  refused  to  lend  any  personal  support  to  Government,  when 
pressed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  cooperate  for  the  extrication 
cf  the  Capital ;  though  Burke,  who  was  there  present,  loudly  ex- 
, pressed  his  wish  for  unanimity  and  association  in  that  moment  of  na- 
tional distress.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recollect,  that  as  they  thus 
•diverged  in  different  lines  during  the  Riots  of  1780,  so  in  1792, 
twelve  years  later,  they  exhibited  a  similar  diversity  of  conduct ; 
Burke  lending  his  powerful  aid  to  prop  Monarchical  Government, 
while  Fox  remained  the  advocate  of  Republicanism,  and  the  apolo- 
gist  of  the  French  Revolution. '     First  Edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  34^. 

It  is  not  to  vindicate  Mr  Fox  from  the  ridiculous  imputation 
of  having  been  neutral  or  lukewarm  in  the  riots  of  1780,  but 
as  a  new  ejjample  of  that  unparalleled  neghgence  of  truth  which 
characterizes  this  book,  that  we  insert,  upon  the  highest  autho- 
rity, the  following  anecdote  of  the  conduct  of  Mr  Fox  during 
the  scenes  of  tumult  and  destruction  which  an  execrable  bigotry 
brought  on  the  British  capital  . 

During  the  riots,  twenty  gentlemen  remained  three  nights  on 
guard  at  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  house,  armed  with 
muskets,  and  heavy  pistols  in  their  belts.  Among  them  were  Mr 
Thomas  Grenville,  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mr  Fox.  They 
were  well  entertained  by  their  host ;  and,  as  may  be  easily  be- 
lieved of  such  persons,  they  were  very" much  satisfied  with  each 
other's  society :  But  Fox  became  at  last  tired  of  his  inactivi- 
ty; and,  curious  to  know  how  matters  went  on  in  the  street, 
he  proposed  to  some  of  his  companions,  to  go  out  to  recon- 
noitre. He  accordingly  sallied  forth  with  Fitzpsatrick  and  an- 
other; and  when  they  had  proceeded  so  far  in  Bond  Street  as 
to  come  opposite  to  Blenheim  Street,  they  found  a  Catholic 
house  in  that  street  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  a  bonfire  in  a 
blaze  before  it.  After  having  observed  two  young  men  frequent- 
ly to  bring  out  articles  of  furniture,  and  to  throw  them  into  the 
bonfire,  Fo5C  remarked,  that  only  two  men  did  all  the  mischief: 
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and,  turning  round  to  his  companions,  cried  out,  *  By  — , 
I  cannot  look  on  quietly  at  all  this  any  longer. '  He  immediate- 
)y,  with  his  own  hands,  collared  one  of  the  young  men,  and 
brought  him  prisoner  to  Lord  Rockingham's  house,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  officers. 
This  man  was  afterwards  tried  and  convicted  among  the  few 
rioters  who  had  been  taken  in  the  fact  of  doing  mischief  that 
night. 

Mr  Fox  was,  indeed,  before  that  time,  distinguished  by  his 
detestation  of  the  penal  code  against  the  Catholics.  On  his  visit 
to  Dublin  in  1777,  he  announced  the  necessity  of  its  abohtion, 
with  a  zeal  which  some  of  his  most  eminent  friends  in  Ireland 
did  not  then  share.  Nothing  can  more  show  the  incorrigible 
vulgarity  of  Sir  Nathaniel's  understanding,  than  his  repetitioa 
of  the  idle  slander  against  Lord  Effingham,  and  his  serious  dis- 
cussions, as  well  as  malicious  insinuations,  respecting  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Opposition  with  the  riots.  Two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  that  Opposition,  Sir  George  Saville  and 
Mr  Dunning,  moved  and  seconded  the  bill  of  imperfect  tolera- 
tion, which  occasioned  these  riots. 

His  account  of  the  decay  of  General  Fitzpatrick's  mind,  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  as  another  example  of  falsehood  in  relating 
the  most  recent  events.  Those  who  met  that  distinguished  personr- 
on  the  last  day  of  his  dining  abroad,  which  was  within  a  fortnight 
of  his  death,  can  bear  witness  to  the  perfect  soundness  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  even  to  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  some  of 
his  observations  on  literature,  notwithstanding  the  depression  and 
feebleness  to  which  he  was  then  reduced,  by  a  distemper  which 
so  soon  after  proved  fatal.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  ad- 
mitted, that  here,  as  elsewhere,  disregard  of  truth  is  more 
the  vice  of  Sir  Nathaniel  than  intentional  falsehood.  In  re- 
spect to  General  Fitzpatrick,  it  is  probable  that  he  speaks 
without  knowledge,  rather  than  against  it.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  he  should  have  had  any  opportunity  of  being  better  in- ' 
formed.  The  General's  manners,  we  are  told  by  Sir  Nathaniel, 
•  though  lofty  and  assuming,  were,  nevertheless,  elegant  and  pre- 
possessing. '  The  correctness  of  this  description  rivals  its  ele- 
gance. But,  if  they  ever  met,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  influ- 
enced by  the  native  dignity  of  his  character,  the  General  might 
have  involuntarily  receded  from  Sir  Nathaniel's  approaches,  in 
a  manner  which  the  latter  alone  could  have  thought  '  assuming. ' 
When  a  historical  writer,  within  his  proper  province,  which  is 
naturally  limited  to  the  public  acts  of  public  men,  and  can  at  most 
be  extended  to  anecdotes  which  serve  to  characterize  them,  after 
dije  inquiry  and  examination,  falls  into  occasioual  error,  he  will,j 
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doubtless,  be  entitled  to  much  indulgence,  and  to  very  mild  cor- 
rection. But  the  writer  who  intrudes  into  private  life,  and  pre- 
sumes to  invade  the  retirement  of  feebleness  and  malady,  is  held 
to  accuracy  at  the  peril  of  his  character  ;  and  deserves  not  the 
Jeast  mercy  for  his  mistakes.  It  would  be  a  most  erroneous  le- 
nity, to  spare  those  who  seek  a  disgraceful  popularity,  by  expos- 
ing the  decay  of  men  of  genius,  to  make  sport  for  the  rabble. 

It  requires  the  fullest  operation  of  the  composing  power  of 
contempt  to  preserve  the  mind  from  some  indignation,  at  read- 
ing in  such  a  writer  as  this,  that  Mr  Fox's  claims  on  office  were 

*  unsustained  by  moral  qualities. '  Vol.  II.  p.  26.  If  we  had 
read  the  same  expressions  applied  to  Mr  Pitt,  we  are  convinced 
that  we  should  have  experienced  similar  emotions;  and  we 
thought  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  would  have  been  felt  and  a- 
vowed  by  all  those  of  every  party  who  have  a  sense  of  the  jus- 
tice due  to  great  men,  or  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  honour 
of  their  country.  Slight,  and  perhaps  single,  as  the  exception 
has  been,  it  has  surprised  us.  They  would  have  been  gross  and 
unjustifiable,  if  they  had  been  applied  to  any  English  statesman 
of  the  first  class  for  the  last  century.  Liberty  would  indeed  have 
lost  her  noblest  power ;  our  boast  of  superior  morality  would 
have  been  foolish,  and  the  English  character  would  have  for- 
feited its  proudest  distinction,  if  the  justice  of  such  a  description 
had  been  possible.  The  character  of  Mr  Fox  will  descend  to 
posterity  upon  testimony  somewhat  more  respectable  than  that 
of  such  writers  as  the  present.     '  He  has  faults ;  but  they  are 

*  faults  that,  though  they  may  in  a  small  degree  tarnish  the  lus- 

*  tre,  and  sometimes  impede  the  march  of  his  abilities,  have  no- 

*  thing  in  them  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  great  virtues.     In  those 

*  faults  there  is  no  mixture  of  deceit,  of  hypocrisy,  of  pride,  of 

*  ferocity,  of  complexional  despotism,  or  want  of  feeling  for  the 

*  distresses  of  mankind.     His  are  faults  which  might  exist  in 

*  a  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  as  they  did  ex- 

*  ist  in  that  Father  of  his  country. ' — Burke's  Worksy  Vol.  II. 
p.  4-20. 

To  apply  such  language  as  Sir  Nathaniel  applies  to  Mr  Fox, 
is  indeed  to  libel  all  his  eminent  contemporaries,  and,  through 
them,  the  age  and  nation  of  which  they  were  the  ornaments. 
All  those  persons  of  the  highest  and  purest  character  in  the 
kingdom  who  loved  and  respected  him  ;  those  who  were  attach- 
ed to  him  without  interruption  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  po- 
litics ;  those  who  continued  to  feel  affiectionate  friendship  for  him 
after  they  ceased  to  act  with  him  in  public ;  those  who  returned 
to  his  familiarity  with  eager  joy  as  soon  as  their  political  differ- 
ences terminated  j  those  who  first  became  his  friends  after  a  Xon^ 
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oourse  of  parliamentary  hostility ;  and  those  who  repeatedly  pro- 
fessed their  readiness  and  their  desire  to  share  with  him  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  ;•  were  men  to  whom  no  intellectual 
power  could,  have  made  amends  for  moral  qualities,  and  who 
could  have  no  friend  without  the  highest  virtues.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  living,  the  Marquis  of  Rockirgham  and  Sir  George 
Saville,  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Windham,  Lord  North  and  Mr 
Pitt,  are  wounded  through  the  side  of  Mr  Fox. 

It  was  not  by  his  talents  alone  that  he  won  the  friendship  of 
such  men.     It  was  '  for  the  powers  of  a  superior  mind,  as  tbey 

*  were  blended  in  his  attractive  character,  with  all  the  softness 

*  and  simplicity  of  a  child; '  J     it  was  because  *  no  human  be- 

*  ing  was  ever  more  free  from  any  taint  of  malignity,  vanity  op 

*  falsehood; '  *  it  was  for  his  pure  honour,  for  his  tender  heart, 
for  his  manly  character  ;  it  was  for  this  eminent  possesfiion  of  aXi 
the  higher  virtues  of  human  nature,  and  this  singular  exemp- 
tion from  all  its  greatest  vices,  still  more  than  for  the  elevation 
of  his  genius,  that  he  was  beloved  by  the  best  as  vvell  as  greatest 
men  of  his  age ;  and  his  surviving  friends  would  now  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  name,  if  they  did  not  reject  with  scorn,  all  praise  be^ 
stowed  on  his  talents  at  the  expense  of  his  moral  character. 

Sir  Nathaniel  tells  us  with  his  usual  coarseness,  that  *  immo-» 

*  rality,  or  even  profligacy  abstractedly  considered,  fonned  no 

*  bar  to  employment  under  George  the  Third. '  (vol.  II.  p.  18.) 

*  I  will  not  believe, '  said   Mr  Burke,  *  what  no  other  man  liv- 

*  ing  believes,  that  Mr  Wilkes  was  punished  for  the  indecency 

*  of  his  publications,  or  the  impiety   of  his  ransacked  closet. 

*  Does  not  the  public  behold  with  indignation,  persons  not  only 

*  generally  scandalous  in  their  lives,  but  the  identical  persons, 

*  who,  by  their  society,  their  example,  their  instruction,  their 

*  encouragement,  have  drawn  this  man  into  the  very  faults  which 

*  have  furnished  the  Cabal  with  a  pretence  for  his  persecution, 

*  loaded  with  every  kind  of  favour,    honour  and  distinction, 

*  which  a  Court  can  bestow  ?      Add  but  the  crime  of  servility, 

*  (the  fcedum  crimen  senyitutis)  to  every  other  crime,  and  the 

*  whole  mass  becomes  instantly  transmuted  into  virtue.  *  Bu7ke^ 
Vol.  1.  p.  471. 

Our  author,  with  all  his  reverence  for  Courts  and  Ministers, 
}ias  a  ridiculous  pariiality  for  Junius,  to  whose  testimony,  and 
even  to  whose  authority  he  does  not  hesitate  seriously  to  appeaL 
Among  the  exaggerations  by  which  that  celebrated  libeller  has 
overpassed  the  average  licentiousness  of  his  fellows,  there  is 
scarcely  any  more  reniarkable  than  the  passage  in  which  he  caJib 
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Lord  Mansfield  '  the  very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in 

♦  the  kingdom. '  The  caution  with  which  Sir  N.  ventures  to 
hesitate  a  doubt  of  the  entire  justice  of  that  description,  is  ex- 
quisitely ludicrous — «  severe  and  perhaps  unmerited  as  these  ac- 

*  cusations  may  appear. ' 

On  the  same  excellent  authority  he  has  thoujj;ht  fit  to  revive 
the  long  exploded  scandal  against  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Bute,  respecting  the 
treaty  with  France  in  176^^.  The  original  author  of  this  scan- 
dal was  Dr  Musgrave,  a  physician  at  Paris,  whose  examination 
At  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1770  *  is  sufficient  to 
convince  any  reader  of  tolerable  understanding,  that  he  was  a 
weak  and  credulous  man,  quite  worthy  of  being  quoted  by  Sir 
K.  Wraxall.  His  tale  was,  that  M.  de  Choiseul  having  resolved 
on  bribing  the  first  persons  in  England,  including  the  King's 
Mother,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  one  of  the  first  noblemen  of 
the  kingdom,  suffered  such  a  secret  to  be  known  by  the  clerks 
in  his  office,  by  some  officers  in  the  army,  by  the  Sardinian  Se- 
cretary of  Legation,  by  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  by  M.  L'Escal* 
lies,  a  wine-merchant  in  London,  and  at  last  by  the  clerks  in  M. 
Delaborde's  ba?^^ king- house,  who  made  the  remittances  to  Lon- 
don, and  who  were  acquainted  with  their  object  and  destination. 

It  is  little  after  this  to  add,  that  it  was  also  known  to  the  Due 

de  Nivernois  and   M.  Bussy If  all  this  had  been  possible, 

the  next  fact  might  have  been  believed, — namely,  that  two  of 
three  of  the  many  subordinate  and  obscure  persons  to  whom 
this  secret  of  guilt  and  infamy  was  entrusted,  made  no  scruple 

•  *  It  is  to  be  found  in  *  The  *  (New)  *  Parliamentary  History,  * 
Irol.  XVI.  p.  763.  London,  1813.-  We  cannot  quote  this  careful  and 
judicious  collection,  without  bearing  testimony  to  its  singular  merits. 
It  deserves,  as  well  as  the  new  edition  of  the  State  Trials,  to  be  num-» 
bered  among  the  most  useful  and  best  conducted  works  of  late  years. 
Both  are  indispensable  parts  of  all  collections  of  English  history* 
The  death  of  a  person  so  singularly  qualified  for  his  task  as  Mr 
powel,  the  editor  of  the  State  Trials,  is  a  public  loss  very  difficult 
to  be  repaired.  The  choice  of  a  successor  is  a  point  in  which  histo* 
rical  literature  is  materially  concerned.  To  mention  two  such  im- 
portant works  in  a  note  on  the  review  of  so  worthless  a  publication 
as  that  before  us,  may  seem  to  be  a  treatment  very  unsuitable  to 
their  importance.  The  truth  is,  that  it  has  long  been  intended  to 
notice  them  more  becomingly  ;  that  such  an  intention  is  far  from 
being  now  relinquished ;  but  that  experience  of  the  accidents  which 
ire  apt  to  delay  the  execution  of  literary  projects,  induces  us  to  t^ke 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  apprizing  all  our  readers  of  tlieir  great 
Yaloe. 
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of  telling  it  to  an  English  physician  ;  — thoucrh  they  might  have 
been  deterred  by  the  example  of  M.  de  Bussy's  secretary,  who, 
having  talked  freely  on  this  subject  after  his  return  from.  Lon^ 
don,  was  sent  to  the  Bastile, — certainly  a  very  slight  punishment 
for  such  a  perfidious  indiscretion  in  a  diplomatic  agent.  Dr 
Musgrave  immediately  communicated  this  silly  story  to  Lord 
Hatford,  then  embassador  at  Paris ;  to  his  son,  then  Lord 
Beauchamp,  and  to  several  of  his  English  patients  in  that  city; 
who,  as  might  be  expected  from  men  in  their  senses,  all  treated 
the  tale  with  equal  contempt.  Not  dismayed  by  their  incredu- 
lity, he  quitted  his  pursuits  at  Paris,  and  came  over  tO  Londoii 
to  prosecute  his  impeachment.  He  communicated  his  papers, 
first  to  the  great  persons  most  conspicuous  in  opposition,  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  to  Mr  Pitt,  to  Sir  G-eorge  Saville,  who  had 
all  too  much  sense  and  honour,  to  affect,  for  political  purposes, 
a  belief  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  feel.  Foiled  in  that 
quarter,  he  selected,  as  the  next  objects  of  his  application. 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  apparently  supposing 
them  to  be  two  of  the  eminentest  men  of  England,  the  most 
disposed  by  their  character  and  opinions  to  go  out  of  their  own 
provincCj  in  order  to  second  the  prosecution  of  Ministers  upon 
the  vague  information  of  an  obscure  adventurer. 

Blackstone  considered  him  *  as  an  enthusiast  of  disturbed  ima- 
'  gination.  *  Not  discouraged  by  the  general  sense  of  all  those 
whom  he  consulted,  he  laid  his  complaint  before  Lord  Halifax, 
then  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  perfectly  justified  in  reject- 
ing it ;  though,  if  it  had  borne  any  appearance  of  respectabi- 
lity, he  might  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  by  an  accusa- 
tion against  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  his  colleague  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  Lord  Bute,  to  whose  advice  the  Ministers  were  gene- 
tally  believed  to  owe  their  places. 

In  the  whole  affair,  Musgrave  showed  that  utter  ignorance  of 
men  and  of  business,  that  eager  officiousness  which  thrusts  it- 
self forward  into  every  place  without  regard  to  the  characters 
Of  individuals  or  to  the  distribution  of  official  dtity,  that  dog- 
tnatical  confidence  in  statements  resting  upon  Httle  or  rather 
no  admissible,  proof,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  incom- 
petent judge  of  the  credibility  of  his  original  informants,  and 
teally  to  be,  what  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  with  the  characteristic 
elegance,  and  guarded  stateliness,  of  his  style,  called  him,  '  an 
<  enthusiast  of  disturbed  imagination  \  *  Col.  Barre  told  hinx 
pretty  plainly,  that  his  story  reminded  him  of  the  Popish  Plot  j 
and  it  must  be  owned,  that  he  had  some  resemblaiice  to  Titws^ 

VOL.  XXV.   NO.  49.  .  Q  , 
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Oates,  in  the  improbability  of  his  narrative,  tlioiigb  certainly 
none  in  the  nature  of  his  motives. 

These  proceedings  occurred  in  the  year  17C'5;  and  from  that 
time  the  matter  slept,  till  every  slander  against,  public  men  was 
quickened  into  life  by  the  areat  dissensions  which,  three  years 
after,  followed  the  expulsion  of  Mr  Wilkes.  In  1769,  it  pro- 
duced pamphlets  by  Musgrave,  and  by  D'Eon  who  contradict- 
ed him.  Musgrave  having  published  an  Address  to  the  frec- 
bolders  of  Devonshire,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  extinguish 
this  public  scandal  for  ever,  by  examining  him  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  January  1770,  he  was  examined  ; 
and  at  that  period  of  most  acrimonious  hostility  between  par- 
ties, when  the  majority,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  persons  accus- 
ed by  Dr  Musgrave,  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  power- 
ful Opposition,  the  House  (we  believe,  without  a  dissentient 
voice)  were  of  opinion,  *  that  it  appears  to  tliis  House,  that 

*  the  information  given  by  Dr  Musgrave,  in  the  year  1765,  to 

*  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  then  being  one  of  his  Majesty's  Princi- 

*  pal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  now  laid  by  Dr  Musgrave  be- 

*  fore  this  House,  was  in  the  highest  degree  frivolous  and  un- 

*  worthy  of  credit,  and  such  as  could  not  afford  any  reasonable' 
"  foundation  for  the  inquiry  demanded  by  the  said  Dr  Mus- 

*  grave. '     Com.  Jour.  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  632. 

The  tale  was  patronized  by  no  one  in  or  out  of  Parliament,' 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  unscrupulous  Junius.  Thaf, 
such  a  story,  so  originating,  so  treated  by  all  parties,  and  so  un* 
animously  reprobated  by  a  divided  House  of  Commons,  should 
be  revived,  at  the  distance  of  forty- five  years,  by  a  man  at  large,' 
and  find  its  way  into  a  decently  printed  octavo  volume,  is  a  me-* 
lancholy  proof  of  the  almost  indestructible  tenacity  of  life  which 
belongs  to  Slander;  which  thus  revives  after  seeming  destruction, 
and  reappears  when  the  men  and  proofs  who  once  destroyed  it 
may  no  longer  exist.  Snch  tales  are  almost  always  circulated  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment,  among  the  ignorant  enemies  of  eminent 
men ;  but  if  they  can  be  revived  with  impunity  at  any  distance 
of  time,  the  permanent  reputation  of  such  men  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  most  foolish  and  impudent  scribblers.  That  any 
man  should  have  presumed  to  write  such  a  sentence  as  the  fol- 
lowing,' would  have  been  almost  incredile,  on  less  evidence  than 
ocular  demonstration.     *  Lord  Bute,  at  the  distance  of  half  i\ 

*  century,  is  stilt  believed  to  have  rendered  the  treaty  of  Fon- 

*  tainebleau  subservient  to  his  private  emolument.  *  Vol.  1.  p< 
429.  But  as  Sir  N.  \V.  has  presumed  to  write  such  a  sentence, 
and  to  cor.stitute  himself  the  representative  of  the  general  belief,* 
Srs  Our  duty  to  protest  against  his  right  to  the  character  whjcfe' 
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he  has  arrogated ;  and  to  add,  that  such  confident  assertion  of 
what  even  he  must  own  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  and  such  levi- 
ty in  treating  the  moral  characters  of  men,  is  fully  as  mis- 
chievous, and  very  nearly  as  vicious  as  intentional  falsehood. 

In  rev'iving  such  a  charge,  he  has  proceeded  with  such  an  un- 
conscientious contempt  of  truth  and  justice,  that  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  the  trouble  of  reading  Musgrave's  exami- 
nation. If  he  had,  he  would  have  spared  the  foolish  mys- 
tery of  these  *  gentlemen  of  rank  and  veracity  to  whom  Mus- 

*  grave  told  his  story  at  Paris,  and  whose  names   Sir  N.  con- 

*  ceals,  because  they  are  still  alive. '  The  fact  is,  that  Mus- 
grave  told  his  tale  to  every  one  that  would  listen  to  him ;  and 
therefore,  this  single  instance  of  Sir  N.'s  delicacy  happens  to  be 
one,  where  it  was  quite  needless.  Pie  insinuates,  that  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  was  dismissed  for  having  permitted  this  examina- 
tion ;  though  Lord  North,  the  minister  who  publicly  support- 
ed the  inquiry,  became  immediately  afterwards  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  though  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
is  known  by  most  persons,  except  Sir  N.,  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  resignations  of  Lord  Cambden,  Lord  Granby, 
and  Mr  Dunning,  which  took  place  a  few  days  before,  and 
threatened  to  subvert  the  administration. 

The  calumny  of  Sir  N.  W.  must  be  allowed  to  have  one  sin- 
gular quality.  It  is  impartial,  or  (if  the  reader  prefers  another 
word)  it  is  undistinguishing.  Before  the  Administration  of  Mr 
Pitt,  no  considerable  man  is  spared.  The  few  whom  he  intends 
to  save,  fail  victims  to  his  blundering  defence.  It  would  have 
been  wonderful,  therefore,  if  so  considerable  a  person  as  the 
first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  escaped  his  hostility.  He  ac- 
cordingly tells  us,  that  a  supposition  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
which  respected  Lord  Bute,  was  renewed  against  Lord  Shel- 
burne  on  the  peace  of  1783,  *  with  greater  virulence,  and  with 
bolder  affirmations.  *  The  increased  virulence  is  mentioned,  we 
presume,  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  charge,  by  marking  the 
temper,  and  therefore  the  probable  equity  of  the  accusers. 

The  rumour  of  deahng  in  the  Funds,  arose,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  from  a  considerable  purchase  made  by  a  house 
at  Glasgow,  of  which  the  chief  partner  was  a  near  relation  of 
the  negociator  at  Paris.  Lord  Shelburne  very  anxiously  inves-. 
tigated  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  and,  with  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Treasury  Board,  were  satisfied  that  it  was  per-» 
fectly  fiiir.  The  story  of  the  Irish  mortgages  was  sure  to  find  a 
place  in  such  a  collection"  as  Sir  Nathaniel's.  It  was.  on  a  level 
with  his  mind  ;  and  current  in  those  societies  which  he  is  likely 
to  have  frequented.     If,  before  reviving  so  scandalous  a  tale, 
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he  had  made  as  much  inquiry  as  a  man  of  common  conscience 
would  think  necessary  before  the  dismissal  of  a  footman,  he 
might,  with  the  greatest  ease,  have  obtained  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  its  falsehood.  Legal  proof  exists  that  these  Irish 
mortgages  were  undischarged  many  years  subsequent  to  1783. 
Many  decisive  proofs  might  be  offered  of  the  impossibility  of 
Lord  Shelburne's  having  enriched  himself  at  that  period,  or 
greatly  relieved  his  affairs  from  those  embarrassments  which  his 
magnificent  hospitality  had  occasioned,  if  the  charge  of  Sir  N. 
were  of  consequence  enough  to  demand  a  sacrifice  of  the  deli- 
cacy which  belongs  to  such  subjects.  One  fact  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  late  Mr  Home  Tooke,  after  his  separation  from 
Lord  Shelburne,  became  his  bitterest  enemy.  His  enmity  was, 
in  general,  not  languid  ;  and  he  was  not  always  so  fastidious  in 
chusing  his  means  of  hostility  as  so  powerful  a  man  might  have 
safely  been . . .  Many  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  world,  recol- 
lect his  frequent  declarations,  that  the  rumours  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  stockjobbing  in  1783,  were,  to  his  knowledge,  utter- 
ly groundless.  The  reason  which  he  assigned  gave  great  weight 
to  his  testimony.  Lord  Shelburne's  agent  in  the  city  at  that 
time,  an  eminent  merchant  still  alive  though  no  longer  resi- 
dent in  this  country,  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  Mr 
Tooke*s  intimate  friends.  Mr  Tooke  declared,  that  he  had 
watched  the  movements  and  the  conversation  of  that  gentleman 
from  day  to  day,  with  perhaps  an  eye  of  scrutinizing  hostility ; 
that  he  had  constant  confidential  conversation  with  him  about 
Lord  Shelburne ;  and  that,  from  circumstances  which  he  then 
learnt  respecting  the  state  of  his  Lordship's  affairs,  he  knew  that 
the  stories  in  circulation  could  not  be  true. 

It  would  not  be  fit  to  lay  open  the  circumstances  which  occa- 
sioned the  political  difference  of  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr  Pitt, 
for  so  trifling  a  purpose  as  that  of  confuting  Sir  N.  Wraxall. 
But  the  subject  furnishes  an  occasion  to  point  out  one  inaccu- 
racy more.  The  Marquisate  was  not  conferred  on  Lord  Shel- 
burne at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Pitt.  The  Duke  of  Rutland, 
on  accepting  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  requested  and 
obtained  that  mark  of  distinction  for  Lord  Shelburne  directly 
from  the  King.  The  fact  is  not  important  in  itself;  but  it 
serves  as  another  proof  how  little  credit  is  due  ta  this  author — 
who  is  in  general  least  to  be  believed  where  his  assertions  are 
most  confident. 

One  of  the  more  curious  parts  of  the  book  is  the  arcount  of 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  A  separation  had  indeed  already  taken  place  among^  Lord 
J^orth's  immediate  personal  followers.     Of  the  two  former  Secret** 
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lies  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Grey  Cooper  continued  to  support  him  in- 
variably ;  but  Robinson,  conceiving  himself  absolved  from  any  ob- 
ligation to  accompany  his  ancient  principal  through  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  new  political  alliances,  quitted  altogether  that  party. 
No  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, knew  so  much  of  its  original  composition,  the  means  by  which 
every  individual  attained  his  seat,  and  in  many  instances  how  far, 
and  through  what  channels,  he  might  prove  accessible.  Though 
Mr  Pitt  made  the  fifth  first  minister  whom  that  Parliament  had  be- 
iield  in  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  twenty-one  months,  yet 
the  individual  members  composing  the  Lower  House  had  undergone 
only  a  very  tricing  variation  since  the  general  election.  Recourse 
was  therefore  had  to  Robinson,  under  the  present  delicate  and  arr 
duous  circumstances  of  public  affairs,  in  order  to  obtain  his  active 
exertions  for  Government.  He  complied  with  the  application,  and 
unquestionably  rendered  very  essential  service.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  Earldom  of  Abergavenny  as  the  remuneraiion  given  by 
the  Crov/n  for  that  assictarce.  Robinson's  only  daughter  ard  clild 
had  been  married,  &ome  years  before,  to  the  Honourable  Henry  Ne- 
ville, eldest  son  of  Lord  Abergavenny,  who  was  placed  at . the  head 
•of  the  list  of  Emis  crtt^ted  by  Pitt,  ( n  the  ilth  of  May  1 784-,  not 
five  months  after  the  facts  took  place  under  our  discussion. 

*  While  I  am  engaged  on  the  subject  of  the  House  of  Com.mons, 
and  of  the  influence  or  corruption  by  W(hich  it  has  been  always  ma- 
naged, particularly  during  the  last  ai>d  a  part  of  the  present  reign, 
I  shall  relate  son^e  particulars  which  cannot  perhaps  be  introdrced 
■with  more  propriety  than  in  this  place.     We  m^^  y  see  in  the  *  Me- 

*  moirs  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, '  what  influence  he  attnbuies 
to  the  *  presents  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy '  made  by  Marshal 
Tailard,  then  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England,  to  *  Right  Honourable 

*  Menbers  of  Parliament. '  Nay,  the  Prince  asserts  positively,  that 
in  ihe  same  year,  1711,  when  he  came  over  in  person  to  London  with 
the  avowed  object  of  retaining,  if  possible,  Queen  Anne  and  hei  n -inis- 
ters  in  the  Grand  Alliance  against  France,  he  bad  recourse  himself  to 
corruption.     *  Jejisdesprhens,'  says  he,  *  car  on  peut  acheter  deati- 

*  coup  en  Angleterre.^  If  such  constituted  the  ordinary  practice 
under  the  last  princess  of  the  Stuart  line,  at  a  time  that  Parliaments 
vere  not  septennial,  but  only  triennial,  we  may  be  quiie  assured, 
that  they  did  not  become  more  virtuous  after  the-  accession  of  the 
reignmg  family,  wlien  the  House  of  Commons  was  elected  for  se.veti 
years. 

*  Proofs  of  the  venality  practised  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  during 
the  whole  course   of  his   long  administrati(  n,  it  seems  unneces;  a.' . 
to  produc.e,  as  that  Minister  did  not  disclaim  or  resent  the  imp 
lion.     Nor  did  his  political  adversaries  disdain,  whatever  pro< 

of  public  virtue  they  might  make,  to  have  recourse  to  the  hu\ 
worthy  expedients,  in  order  to  eifect  his  removal.     We  hnve  the  lu 
tbority  of  a  Member  of  their  own  Body,  for  thq  fapt.     ?  poa  Cut- 
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*  los, '  (Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales),  Sfiys  Mr  Glover  in  his  *  Mo- 

*  moirs,  '  recently  published,  *  told   nie,  that  it   cost  him  twelve 

<  thousand  pounds  in  corruption,  particularly  among  the  Tories,  to 
i  carry  the   Westminster  and   Chippenham   elections  in  1742,  and 

<  other  points,  which  compelled  Lord  Orford,  at  that  time  Sir  Ro- 
f  bert  Walpole,  to  quit  the  House  of  Commons.  "  It  is  difficult  to 
adduce  more  satisfactory  and  unimpeachable  proof  of  any  fact,  as 
Glover  was  a  man  of  strict  veracity.  Neither  was  Mr  Pelham,  who, 
after  a  short  interval,  succeeded  Sir  Robert,  and  who  held  his  situ- 
ation near  eleven  years  ;  though  he  may  be  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  upri|;jht  Statevsmen  who  presided  in  the  Councils  of  George 
the  Second ;  less  liable  to  the  accusation  of  corrupting  Parliament, 
than  his  predecessor. 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  rank  and  high  character,  whom  I 
do  not  name,  because,  being  still  alive,  I  consider  myself  not  at  li- 
berty to  divulge  it,  but  whose  name  would  at  once  stamp  the  vo- 
racity and  authenticity  of  whatever  he  relates ;  has  frequently  assur- 
ed me,  that  about  the  year  1767,  he  vi^as  personally  acquainted  with 
Roberts,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Mr  Pel- 
ham  ;  but  who  was  then  old,  infirm,  and  near  his  end.  He  lies  bu- 
ried in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Poets'  Corner,  where  his  epitaph 
describes  him,  as  *  the  most  faithful  Secretary  of  the  Right   Ho- 

*  nourable  Henry  Pelham.  '  This  gentleman  conversing  with  Ro- 
berts, upon  the  events  of  those  times  when  he  held  a  place  under 
Administration,  and  particularly  on  the  manner  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons  was  then  managed  ;  Roberts  avowed,  without  reserve, 
that  while  he  remained  at  the  Treasury,  there  were  a  number  of 
Members  who  regularly  received  from  him  their  payment  or  stipend, 
at  the  end  of  every  Session,  in  Bank  notes.  The  sums,  which  va- 
ried according  to  the  merits,  ability,  and  attendance  of  the  respec- 
tive individuals,  amounted  usually  from  Five  Hundred  Pounds  to 
JEight  Hundred  Pounds  per  annum.  *  This  Largess  I  distributedy  * 
added  Roberts,  *  in  ike  Court  of  Requests:  on  ike  dan  of  the  Proro- 

*  gation   of  Parliament.     I  took  my  stand  there;  and  as  the  Gcnih' 

*  7nen  passed  me,  in  going  to,  or  returning  from  the  House,  I  con- 
^  veyed  the  money,  in  a  squeeze  of  the  hand.  Whatever  person  re- 
^  ceived  the  Ministerial  bounty  in  the  manner  thus  related,   I  enter- 

*  ed  his  name  in  a  book,  which  was  preserved  in  the  deepest  secre- 

*  sy  ;  it  being  never  inspected  by  any  one,  except  the  King  and  Mr 

*  Pelham.' 

*  Under  Lord  Bute's  government,  when,  from  a  variety  of  cau- 
ses, a  violent  opposition  in  Parliament  arose,  which  required  the 
whole  power  of  Ministry  to  stem,  similar  practices  were  carried  to 
a  greater  length.  John  Ross  Mackay,  who  had  been  private  Secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  afterwards,  during  seventeen  years, 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance,  a  man  with  whom  I  was  personal- 
ly acquainted,  frequently  avowed  the  fact.  He  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vaoced  ag"e  \  sat  in  several  Parliaments ;   and  only  died,  I  believe. 
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in  1796.  A  gentleman  of  higli  professional  rank,  and  of  ufiimpeacli* 
ed  veracity,  told  me,  that  dining  at  the  late  Earl  of  Besboroiigh's,  in  Ca- 
vendish Square,  in  the  year  1790,  where  only  five  persons  were  present, 
including  himself,  Ross  Mackay,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  gave 
them  the  most  ample  information  upon  this  subject.  Lord  Bcsbo- 
rough  having  called  after  dinner  for  a  bottle  of  excellent  champagne, 
,of  which  wine  Mackay  was  fond,  and  the  conversation  accidentally 
turning  on  the  means  of  governing  the  House  of  Commons,  Mackai/ 
said,  that  *  Money  formed,  after  all,  the  only  effectual  and  certain  me- 

*  thod.     The  peace  of  17  6S,*  continued  he,  '  ijoas  carried  through,  ajid 

*  approved  by  a  pecuniary  distribution.  Nothing  else  could  have  sur~ 
c*  mounted  the  difficulty^     I  tvas  myself  the  channel  through  tvhich  the 

*  money  passed.     With  my  omi  hand  I  secur-ed  above  one  hundred  a?id 

*  txventy  votes  on  that  vital  question  to  Ministers.     Eighty  thousand 

*  pounds  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose.     Forty  members  of  the  House 

*  of  Commons  received  from  me  a  thousand  pounds  each.      To  eighty 

*  others  I  paid  five  hundred  pounds  a  piece,'  Mackay  afterwards  con- 
,firmed,  more  than  once,  this  fact  to  the  gentleman  above  mentioned, 
who  related   it  to  me.     He  added,  that  Lord  Besborough  appeared 

Jiimself  so  sensible  of  the  imprudence,  as  well  as  impropriety  of  the 
avowal  made  by  Mackay  at  his  table,  that  his  Lordship  sent  to  him, 
and  to  the  fourth  person  who  had  been  present  on  the  occasion,  next 
'morning,  to  entreat  of  them  pn  no  account  to  divulge  it  during  Mac- 
liay's  life. 

*  Bradshaw  conducted  that  department  under  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
jton.  The  same  system  continued  during  the  period  of  the  American 
war,  when  Robinson,  and  under  him  Brummed,  were  its  agents.  I 
incline,  nevertheless,  strongly  to  doubt,  whether  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  Lord  North's  ministry,  these  p^-actices  subsisted  in  all  tiieii* 
force  ;  by  which  I  mean  to  say,  that  I  question  whether  any  indivi- 
dual member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  paid  for  his  vote  and 
;support  in  Bank  notes,  as  it  would  appear  had  been  done  under  Wal- 
pole,  Pelham,  and  most,  if  not  all  tlie.ir'  successors,  down  to  that 
iime.  More  refinement  had  insensibly  been  introduced  into  the  distribu- 
tion of  gratifications,  which  voere  conveyed  in  oblique  shapes,  such  as 
Lottery  Tickets,  Scrip,  Jobs,  Contracts,  and  other  benefcialforms,  by 
which  the  majority  was  kepi  together  in  defiance  of  a  niost  urfortunate 
if  not  an  ill  conducted  war.  Lord  North,  when  First  Minister,  was 
supposed  to  comr.uind  full  one  hundred  and  seventy  members,  at  his  ab- 
solute devotion,  rvho  were  prepared  to  vote  with  him  upon  every  question, 
nor  would  his  head  indeed  have  been  secure  from  1777  down  to  1782, 
unless  he  could  have  counted  upon  such  a  steady  and  numerous  support 
at  a  time  when  every  month  teemed vjith  misfortunes  or  defeats.  Of  this 
great  body,  only  a  comparatively  sajall  portion  had,  however,  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  him  after  he  joined  with  Fox,  and  many  more  had 
quitted  him  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  '  India  Bill.  *  Still,  eveii 
iu  the  last  ddyt,  of  December  173S,  when  dismissed  from  employ- 
anentp  he  remahicd  the  nominal  lisad  of  a  considerable  party,  upon 
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many  individuals  composing  vohich,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  an  im- 
pression might  bemadebyrepresentationsaddressedto  their principles^iheir 
passions  or  their  interests.  Nor  can  Mr  Pitt's  standing  as  he  did 
in  this  critical  as  well  as  hazardous  predicament,  of  having  accepted 
the  first  offices  of  Government,  unsupported  in  ore  House  of  Par- 
liament, be  blamed  for  availing  himself  of  every  fair  or  honourable 
means  to  diminish  the  majority  possessed  by  his  adversaries.  I  am 
at  the  same  time  persuaded,  from  the  elevation^  of  his  mind,  and  the 
purity  of  his  principles,  that  he  was  incapable  of  authorizing,  no 
Iess//mw  Robinson  'would  have  disdained  to  practisef  any  other  methods 
of  procuring  adherents,  than  such  as  the  I^ritish  Constitution  either 
recognizes,  or  xvhich  are  in  fact  inseparable  from  its  practical  exist" 
ence.*     Vol.  ir.  p.  494.-50.5. 

NotwiihstandiUjor  the  litlle  affectatioh  with  which  Sir  N.  speaks 
of  the  methods  which  Jack  Robinson  '  would  have  disdained  to 
practise, '  his  purpose  is  obvious  enough.  He  would  have  us 
believe,  that  Mr  Robinson  reduced  a  majority  from  a  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  by  the  use  of 
means  similar  in  substance  to  those  which  he  ascribes  to  Roberts 
and  Mackay,  though  perhaps  better  disguised  in  manner,  and 
that  for  this  service  his  son-in-law  was  made  an  Earl !  His 
alleged  intimacy  with  Robinson  may  be  allowed  to  give  to  his 
testimony  against  that  personage,  a  value  which  is  wholly  want- 
ing to  his  vague  hearsays  against  Roberts  and  Mackay,  but 
which  his  utter  want  of  judgment  materially  lessens,  even  uhen 
he  appears  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  The  whole  ac- 
count abounds  with  examples  of  his  credulity.  His  first  proof 
of  bribery  is  quoted  from  the  Memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene,  now 
universally  known  to  be  the  composition  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
His  second  he  rests  on  the  veracity  of  Glover, — not  perceiving 
that  it  entirely  depends  on  the  veracity  or  accuracy  of  Glover's 
informant.  The  third  is  founded  on  the  recollection  of  an  a- 
nonymous  witness  of  the  particulars  of  a  conversation  which 
took  place  near  fitty  years  ago.  It  is  a  stor}^,  of  which  the  par- 
ticulars, as  they  are  here  told,  are  absolutely  incredible,  but 
which  may  have  a  certain  foundation  in  truth,  exaggerated  per- 
haps unconsciously  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator  during  a  long 
course  of  years.  On  the  fourth  example,  it  may  be  suspected, 
that  the  gentleman  of  *  high  professional  rank '  did  not  de- 
cline his  share  of  Lord  Besborough's  champagne;  and  it  is 
ifelifiicult  to  understand  how  he  conceives  himself  to  be  releas- 
ed from  the  obligations  of  honour  on  the  faith  of  which 
*  gentlemen'  open  their  minds  in  social  intercourse.  It  would 
probably  be  ea«y  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  story,  by  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  list  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1763.  The  use  of  the  word  *  vital'  in  the  sense  of  '  es- 
sentialj '  is  a  modern  vulgarism  of  Irish  origin,  which  proves 
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the  conversation  not  to  have  been  correctly  reported.  Lord 
North,  it  seems,  *  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  devoted  mem* 
hers  whom  he  did  not  pay  in  bank  notes, '  but  without  whom 
his  head  would  not  have  been  secure  i  About  this  last  ab- 
surdity we  have  already  said  enough.  The  account,  though 
scarcely  in  any  part  of  weight  against  others,  is,  throughout, 
strong  evidence  against  Sir  N.  WraxalL  All  the  facts  which  it 
alleges  are  substantially  approved  by  him.  They  are  the  acts  tA 
persons  on  whom  he  bestows  high  praise,  and  they  are  consider- 
ed by  him  as  essential  to  the  practice  of  the  British  constitution. 
The  means  which  he  imputes  to  the  King  for  supplanting  his 
ministers  in  1783,  and  the  expedients  which  he  ascribes  to  Mr 
Pitt  for  gaining  over  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
that  time  were,  we  hope,  never  in  reality  employed  ;  but  they 
are  specimens  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall's  public  morality,  and 
examples  of  that  political  conduct,  which  he  considers  as  not 
only  justifiable,  but  honourable.  With  such  moral  principles 
we  no  longer  wonder  at  the  ease  with  which  he  believes  thai 
English  statesmen  have  been  corrupted  by  foreign  powers ;  we 
should  have  been  sorry  if  he  had  spoken  niore  favourably  of 
those  whom  we  most  esteem. 

In  the  division  on  the  India  bill,  he  tells  us,  *  I  quitted  Lord 

*  North,  whom  I  had  commonly  supported  up  to  that  time,  and 

*  joined  the  minority  ;  conceiving  it  to  be,  upon  every  view  of  the 

*  subject,  improper  longer  to  adhere  to  a  Minister  who  seemed 

*  to  have  forsaken  himself.'     Vol.  II.  p.  4  28. 

What  the  variety  of  views  were  by  which  he  was  guided,  he 
does  not  say  ;  nor  does  he  explain  wliether  the  other  representa^ 
fives  for  Arcot  had  deliberated  on  the  manner  in  which  the  India 
bill  might  affect  their  interests  and  those  of  their  constituents. 
Considerable  light,  it  is  said,  would  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by 
the  answers  of  Sir  Nathaniel,  in  the  course  of  an  examination 
into  the  pecuniary  claims  of  some  of  these  constituents. 

It  is  observable,  that  not  a  single  pleasantry  passes  through 
his  hands  without  being  disfigured.  He  is  one  of  those  re- 
porters in  whose  mouth  a  jest  is  no  joke.  As  a  proof  of  dullness 
and  want  of  taste,  this  would  not  deserve  notice.  But  it  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  additional  example  of  the  inaccuracy  of  his  re- 
collection. 

On  the  great  questions  of  Law  and  Constitution,  his  language 
betrays  an  ignorance  almost  astonishing  in  a  man  who  had  been 
sixteen  years  in  Parliament.  He  represents  Mr  Dunning's  pro- 
posed address  to  the  King  not  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  Par- 
^liament,  till  the  completion  of  some  proceedings  in  w'hich  they 
were  engaged,  as  being  similar  to  the  act  assented  to  by  Charles 
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|the  First,  .for  rendering  a  Parliament  indissoluble  without  th^ii: 
.own  consent.  His  account  of  the  deliberations  of  tie  Privy 
Council  in  1780,  is,  in  formal  and  legal  language,  such  as  would 
scarcely  be  avowed  by  an  experienced  doorkeeper.  The  con- 
cluding sentence  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  excellence  of 
|his  style  and  the  justness  of  his  constitutional  principles.     *  Thq 

*  Sovereign  alone*  asjirst  Magistrate^  impelled  by  the  awful  na- 

*  ture  of  the  emergency,  and  he  pnly^  could  have  taken  upori 
^  him  so  serious  a  respqnsihility!^     Vol.  I.  p.  S^l. 

Johnson's  Lives  are,  according  to  Sir  Nathaniel,  a  bad  Peer- 
age :  for  hQ  is  guilty  of  the  important  error  of  substituting  the 
^econd  Earl  of  Middlesex  for  the  third.  Sir  Nathaniel,  more- 
joyer,  always  thought  Johnson  very  imperfectly  versed  in  *  th0 
history  of  the  middle  ages^ '  by  which  he  informs  us  that  he 
weans  (wfiatever  others  may  do),  ♦  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Eoman  empire  in  the  West,  •  (which  he  is  pleased  to  inform  113 
occurred)  *  in  the  year  476,  through  the  ten  centuries  that  e- 
^apsed  before  the  revival  of  Jetters.  • 

The  following  examples  of  Gallicisms,  Scotticisms,  Hiberni- 
cisms,  barbarisms,  vulgarisms,  incoherent  metaphors,  bad  Eng- 
iish,  and  absolute  nonsense,  will  sufficiently  show  the  purity  and 
^correctness  of  pnj7  author's  language. 

'  Gibbon  never  emulated  to  be,  '■  I.  157 — *  Who  in  fact  met 
at  Mrs  Montague'^  or  at  Mrs  Vesey's  that  can  compete  with  the 
pames  of  Maupertuisj  '  &c.  J  59 — *  They  never  emulated  ths 
Line,  •  iGS— -^  A  Corsjcan  adventurer  has  conscrib^d  the  coun-* 
fry,  *  173 — ^  Catharine  propelled  the  other  powers,  '  284 — 
f  Meditated  to  undertake,  ^  295 — <  obliterated  i?^  a  calamity,  ? 
i5i8 — '  hy  dramng  a  veil  over  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  tei 
hiry  it  in  profound  darkness,  '  335 — '  London  must  have  been 
^fundamentally  overturned,  '  336 — *  Futurilij  will  show,  '  363— 
f  vitally  characterizes  the  King,  '  389—?  vast  facility  of  lan- 
guage, '  483—*  va^t  felicity,  *  IL  Q— <  vast  abilities,  '  10— 
?  Baited,  harassed  and  worried,  as  Lord  North  was,  '  L  485 — 
f  Lord  North  could  sustain  710  compttitia^i,  '  486 — *  They  were 
Jiis  coegiials,  -  489—^  In  proportion  to  the  obloquy  that  such  arj 
imputation  excited,  was  the  respect  ttiat  it  attracted,  '  535 — 
't  Jilevated  in  the  trammels  of  Scotch  jurisprudence, '  5'i-5 — *  imi- 
tating t/}a  line, '  II.  13—'  depictured  as  the  consummation, '  29 
— ^  <;t>?72;;^^^  with  Necker, '  ibid.-^*  The  intoxication  insensibly 
dispersed^ '  ibid.r^*  eulogized  Laurens  far  beijond  the  picture '  35 — 
V  I^ord  North  alone  could  compete  with  Burke,  *  ibid. — '  His 
friends  held  Mr  Burke  by  the  skirls  cf  his  coat  to  prevent  ebidli- 
tions, '  36 — *  Every  measure  of  fin aiicc  passed  through  the  alcm^ 
/^ir of  Shelburne- House,  'where  it  was  discussed^'  59 — '  emtilate4 
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to  attain,  '  81 — *  On  the  element  of  the  sea^  '  90—*  the  vaM 
£?7zerg2>5  then  collected  on  the  (3pposition  be^iches^^  123 — *  to 
commemorate  an  anecdote ^ '  ibid. — '  to  meet  their  wishes, '  139 — 

*  actual  ministers,  '  151 — '  These  f27/ar6"  of  the  law  endeavour^ 
ed  to  stem  its  force,  '  1 5.5 — '  The  clerics  of  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth  diffused  over  the  throne  a  Gothic  grandeur  calculated  to 
protect  and  perpetuate  the  sanctity  of  the  monarchical  office,  ' 
177—*  challenges  respect,  '  183  * — *  ^c^zWt/ took  place, '  343 
— *  mark  of  devotion^  '  ibid. — *  Functionaries ,  '  34^5 — *  A  lady 
of  quality  who  rode  sixteen  persons  at  one  time,  '  363 — '  The 
salient  points  of  debate  were  so  striking  and  so  animated^ '  431  — 

*  imperturbable  temper ^  '  439 — '  Lord  North  diverged  with  in- 
conceivable humour  into  the  path  of  ridicule, '  464 — '  a  vital  de- 
fect, '  481 — *  reduced  him  from  affluence  to  a  state  of  derelic- 
tion, '  487 — Fox  might  be  said,  without  metaphor,  to  hold  sus- 
pended over  his  head  the  severest  marks  of  the  indignation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  '  524. 

But  it  is  time  to  close.  And  we  should  be  already  guilty  of 
a  notorious  waste  of  our  readers'  time,  if  we  did  not  consider 
rather  the  mischief  than  the  merit  of  the  book.  But  all  anec- 
dotes, however  ill  told,  are  amusing ;  and  malignant  tales  al- 
ways find  readers.  An  offence  like  this,  which  may  be  com- 
mitted by  the  meanest  talents,  is  the  more  likely  to  be  frequent- 
ly repeated.  The  low  temptations  to  its  commission  are  strong. 
Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  has  erred  not  in  single  instances,  or  ac- 
cidentally, after  due  inquiry,  or  on  the  side  of  good  nature; 
He  has  not  learned  either  that  habit  of  consideration,  or  that 
disposition  towards  lenity,  which  are  among  the  few  virtues 
taught  by  the  progress  of  human  life.  No  spirit  of  independ- 
ence ;  no  generous  indignation  palliate  his  licentiousness.  He 
is  so  perfectly  regardless  of  truth,  that  we  are  convinced  there 
is  not  a  single  anecdote  in  the  book  which  can  be  safely  believ- 
ed on  his  testimony.  By  this  credulous  and  inaccurate  state- 
ment, he  has  entirely  disfigured  the  character  of  his  age, — not 
indeed,  in  our  opinion,  a  period  of  the  soundest  politics,  and 


*  Here  Sir  N^ithaniel  tells  us  an  important  secret,  that  George 
Selwyn  had  heard  from  the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth,  that  the  name 
of  the  man  who  beheaded  Charles  the  First  was  Gregory  Brandon, 
This  careless  and  ignorant  writer  does  not  know,  that  on  the  trial 
of  Colonel  Halet,  unjustly  convicted  of  that  act,  It  was  proved,  by 
several  witnesses,  to  have  been  done  by  Gregory  Brandon,  then  the 
common  hangman  of  London  ; — a  good  specimen  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  most  common  facts  in  English  history. — Vid.  State  Triaisj, 
1193. 
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jCertaiiily  not  fertile  in  the  highest  virtues— but  eminently  ex- 
empt from  gross  depravity,  and  in  which  the  character  of 
statesmen  was  in  general  fair  and  decent ;  as  it  was  natural  to 
expect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  which  followed  the  se- 
cure establishment  of  public  liberty.  By  the  disgusting  or  in- 
decent character  of  his  private  anecdote*  ;  by  his  belief  in  sto- 
ries which  were  always  incredible ;  by  his  attempt  to  perpetu- 
ate weaknesses  which  ought  to  be  forgotten ;  by  the  shameless 
profligacy  or  atrocious  criminality  of  the  acts  which  he  imputes 
coolly  and  groundlessly  to  public  men,  with  no  other  distinc- 
tion than  that  inspired  by  a  pretty  constant  though  not  a  very 
judicious  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  powertui,  he  has  done 
his  utmost  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  age  and  country,  to 
extinguit^h  all  confidence  in  political  honesty,  and  thus  to  de- 
stroy that  public  esteem,  which  is  the  only  outward  reward  of 
those  who  do  not  court  Royal  favour. 

It  is  impossiole  to  accjuit  him,  either  of  an  unconscientious 
disr^ard  of  men's  good  name,  or  of  moral  sentiments  so  fee- 
ble and  obscure,  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  toiilness  of  the 
aspersions  wliich  he  deals  around  him.  We  have  not  said  a 
word  of  the  pending  prosecution  ;  but  we  own  that  we  wish  we 
could  recommend  him  to  the  contemptuous  compassion  of  his 
prosecutors, — and  that  we  could  ct)ntribute  to  prevent  a  worth- 
less book  from  giving  occasion  to  a  dangerous  precedent,  by 
showing  ihiit  the  delinquencies  of  the  press  may  be  sujQiciently 
corrected  bj  the  press  itseU". 


Art.  IX.  The  East  India  Gazrlteer :  Containing  'particular 
Descriptions  irf  the  Empires^  Kingdoms,  Friucipalities^  fror 
"dnces^  Cities,  Townsy  Districts,  Iwrtresses,  Harbours,  Rtveis 
and  Lakes  of  Hindtistan  and  the  adjacent  Countries,  India  be» 
yond.  the  Ganges,  and  the  Eastern  Archipetago  ;  together  mtb 
Sketches  of  tlie  Manners,  Customs,  Instittitions,  Agiicidture^ 
Commerce,  Jyianvj'actures,  Revenues,  l^opulation.  Castes,  lie' 
ligion  and  Histonj  of  their  various  Inhabitants,  By  Walter 
Hamilton.    2b^.     pp.  85S. 

THE  publication  before  us  is  one  of  slender  pretensions,  but 
very  considerable  utility.  The  writer  has  amassed  and 
digested,  with  singular  industry,  a  vast  treasure  of  information, 
dispersed  through  an  infinite  variety  of  works,  and  presented  it 
to  the  public  in  the  most  convenient  form  for  reference.  This 
too  he  has  enlarged  by  liio  own  observations  during  a  residence 
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rn  India,  and  by  the  communications  of  some  distinpfulsbcd  tra- 
vellers, who  have  had  occasion  officially  to  visit  countries  rarely 
pervious  to  the  curiosity  of  Europeans.  The  author's  intention 
appears  to  have  been,  to  present  as  correct  a  delineation  of  the 
actual  position  of  India,  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  sources  of 
itiformation  accessible  to  Europeans.  He  has  selected  and  ar- 
rangred  his  materials  with  considerable  discrimination,  and  extra- 
ordinary diligence.  We  apprehend,  there  are  few  who  may  not 
derive  from  it  useful  information.  Even  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  geography,  history,  and  actual  condition  of  that  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  globe,  will  find  it  convenient  as  a  book  of 
reference,  stored  with  important  facts,  and  as  complete  as  the 
scanty  and  imperfect  materials  hitherto  attainable  will  admit  oi\ 
When  the  author  treats  of  places,  concerning  which  little  h 
known  to  Europeans,  his  work  is  unavoidably  defective  ;  and  a 
resident  in  India,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  topography  and 
ipecent  mutations  of  the  adjacent  districts,  will  certainly  find  much 
to  supply,  and  something  to  correct. 

There  is  no  country,  indeed,  where  the  population  is  so  rea- 
dily transferred  from  one  spot  to  another  as  in  India.  Three 
centuries  have  seen  the  opulence  and  the  population  of  the  state- 
ly Gaur,  successively  transferred  witli  the  imperial  authority  to 
Dacca,  to  Murshedabad,  and,  finally,  to  Calcutta.  The  last 
century  alone  has  witnessed  the  latter  gradually  swell  from  an 
inconsiderable  village  to  a  flourishing  town, — a  considerable- 
emporium, — and  at  last  to  a  city,  containing  within  its  limits 
a  mass  of  population,  exceeding  that  of  any  city  in  Europe  but 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  The  cause  of  this  mobility  is  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  To  constitute  an 
eligible  habitation  for  the  labouring  classes  in  India,  shade  and 
concealment  alone  are  essential.  The  cheap  though  Iragile  ma- 
terials with  which  these  are  procured,  oppose  no  obstacle  to  fre- 
quent removals;  and  the  aggregation  is  already  considerable,  be- 
fore the  mosque  and  the  mtnaret — the  picturesque  turrets  of  the 
pagoda,  and  high  walls  enclosing  squares,  galleries  and  gardens, 
announce  the  arrival  of  opulence,  the  prospect  of  penuanent  e- 
stablibhment,  and  the  jealousy  of  cautious  husbands. 

But  a  sudden  aggregation  of  inhabitants  to  one  spot,  generally 
implies  the  desertion  of  another.  It  were  idle  to  speak  of  the  ci- 
ties celebrated  for  their  magnificence  in  the  Puranas:  their  sites 
even  are  unknown.  The  majestic  Hastinapur  itself,  theantient 
capital  of  India,  is  so  completely  forgotten,  that  even  the  intelli- 
gent Abulfazel  has  been  led  to  place  it  west  of  the  Jumna,  al- 
though it  was  indisputably  washed  by  the  Ganges.  One  of  the 
thousand  names,  indeed,  of  this  goddess  is  derived  fram  a  prince. 
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who  restored  Hastinapur  to  its  original  splendour,  after  a  de- 
structive inundation  of  the  sacred  river,  which  he  confined  with- 
in insurmountable  embankments.  It  may  probably,  indeed,  be 
aiTirmed,  that  none  of  the  cities  mentioned  iathe  Piiranas  now 
exist,  unless  some  superstition  attached  to  its  locality  rendered 
its  permanence  coeval  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  Until  the 
still  remote  period,  indeed,  when  that  religion,  with  its  antique 
ceremonies  and  sportive  rites  shall  cease  to  influence  the  sons  of 
Brahma,  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  will  continue 
to  attract  multitudes  to  the  holy  Prayoga.  The  contracted  lin 
mits  of  the  ground  sacred  to  Mahjideva,  well  defined  by  vari- 
ous streams  flowing  to  their  junction  with  the  Ganges,  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  immense  population  of  P>enares  :  And  the 
site  of  Duaraca  (though  the  city  founded  by  the  shepherd  God- 
was  swallowed  by  the  waves)  wiil  draw  multitudes  of  pilgrims  to 
a  place  now  inhabited  by  a  race  of  pirates.  But,  without  re-» 
verting  to  cities  celebrated  in  times  of  such  remote  antiquity, 
many,  might  be  mentioned,  which,  like  Canoj  and  Vidyanagar, 
exhibited  their  magnificence  at  periods  comparatively  recent, 
and  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Moslem  invaders,  whose 
historians  have  described  their  splendour  and  recorded  their  opu- 
lence. But  these  distinctions  have  been  transferred  to  others  of 
more  recent  origin,  and  little  left  to  mark  the  site  of  departed 
grandeur.  The  seats  of  internal  commerce  vary  from  different 
causes.  Changes  in  the  course  of  rivers  ;  the  formation  of  sand- 
banks and  of  islets,  soon  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
obstruct,  after  a  time,  the  entrance  to  frequented  marts,  whose 
trade  is  consequently  transferred  to  more  convenient  situations. 
We  always  rejoice  when  any  work  appears  that  is  likely  to 
become  popular,  embracing  judicious  views,  and  furnishing  use- 
ful information  concerning  the  British  territories  in  the  East. 
To  promote  their  prosperity  ;  to  excite  and  to  reward  the  in- 
dustry of  their  ingenious  and  peaceful  inhabitants  ;  ancl  to  pro- 
tect them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  their  property^ 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  but  difficult  duties  which  have  devolv- 
ed upon  the  legislature  of  this  country.  While  tlings  are  so  deeply 
embroiled  in  Europe,  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  njuch  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  an  object  so  distant,  and  involved  in  so  many 
difficulties.  These  increase,  with  every  extension  of  territory.  In 
the  present  overgrown  stateof  our  Indian  enipire,  it  seems  necessa- 
ry to  relinquisih  an  object  in  itself  most  desirable,  tliat  of  extending 
the  same  code  of  laws  and  regulations  over  the  whole  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  in  Asia.  The  laudable  wish  of  establishing  one  u- 
niform  system,  and  the  facilities  which  in  some  respects  that  would 
afford  to  the  exeGutivegoveniiiieiit,  ought  not  to  induce  it  to  over- 
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look  obstacles  opposetl  by  local  customs,  habits,  antl  immemorial 
privileges.  To  legislate  for  a  country,  wiiliout  adverting  to  the 
state  of  that  society  on  which  our  institutions  are  intended  to 
operate,  would  prove  a  fatal  solecism  in  politics.  Yet  the  pre- 
cipitation ofonr  Indian  legislators  in  enacting,  altering,  and  ab'- 
roijating  regulations,  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  already  produc- 
tive of  prejudicial  conse<]uences  in  that  part  of  the  woild.  Eacli 
new  mier  is  ambitious  of  distinguishing  his  own  era  by  import- 
ant reforms  ;  and  for  these,  mere  alteration  is  too  often  mis- 
taken. Partial  views,  deduced  from  local  inconveniences,  or 
imperfect  information,  suggest  a  general  regulation  ;  this  agai.'t 
produces  unforeseen  grievances;  and  the  regulation  is  first  mq-" 
dified,  and  (inally  abrogated.  But  it  is  not  b^  sncb  crud*)  and 
hasty  measures,  that  the  confidence  of  the  Indir^n  populatioii 
can  be  obtained  in  the  justice,  stability  and  wisdom  of  our  in- 
stitutions, or  of  those  who  administer  .them. , 

We  have  often  taken  occasion  to  call  the  attentioii  of  onr 
readers  to  that  great  act  of  public  beneficence  and  moderation," 
— the  establishment  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  revenues  in 
the  territories  subject  to  the  Bengal  Presidency,  by  the  late 
Marquis  Cornwailis.  The  encouragement  afforded  to  agriculture 
by  thus  limiting  the  demands  of  the  sovereign,  might  be  expect,- 
cd  to  produce  the  happiest  effects  on  the  general  prosperity;  and 
these  effects  exhibited  themselves  even  more  rapidly  than  those 
who  were  employed  to  carry  the  measure  into  execution  had 
permitted  themselves  to  hope.  Ten  years  after  the  permanent 
settlement  had  been  completed,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  circu- 
lated queries  to  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  districts,  respectin^^ 
the  effects  of  that  measure.  The  official  returns  abundantly  de- 
monstrated its  wisdom  ;  in  a  general  extension  of  agriculture,  a: 
great  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  landholders,  and  a^ 
t^emarkable  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  lands  periodically  piit  up' 
to  sale  for  arrears  of  revenue.  If  th»ge  circumstances  he  inconr 
trovertibly  true,  (and  for  their  truth  we  must  appeal  to  the  of^ 
ficial  returns  to  Lord  Wellesley's  queries),  we  cannot  but  con-, 
sider  them  as  decisive  proofs  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of. 
Bengal  and  Behar  ;  and  as  furnishing  equally  sohd  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the  measure  to  which  they  must  bef 
attributed. 

Under  the  former  tnanagement,  the  landholders  were  eithef 
poor,  or  compelled  to  appear  so.  Poverty,  real  or  apparent; 
was  their  best  protection  against  an  additional  assessment,  iinr 
der  the  discouraging  system  of  annually  fluctuating  demands'; 
But  does  this  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  landi- 
liolders,  of  necessity  involve  a  corresponding,  amelioration  in'  the 
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Jot  of  the  peasantry  ?  Although  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing our  belief  that  a  proportionate  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  situation  of  the  latter,  we  are  unable  to  refer  to  such  de- 
cisive testimony  in  support  of  our  opinion."  The  remarkable 
extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  no  less  remarkable  reduction 
in  the  enormous  balances  of  revenue,  which  formerly  was  the 
effect  and  proof  of  the  genera]  poverty,  seem  to  us  to  authorize 
the  deduction.  But  we  candidly  admit  that  circumstances  have 
occurred  to  counteract  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the  permanent 
settlement,  and  to  render  its  results  in  some  respects  problema- 
tical. Yet  we  consider  the  effects  above  stated  as  little  less  than 
decisive  of  its  general  operation. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  obstruct  and  obscure  the  salutary 
tendency  of  that  great  measure  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  we  shall 
advert  only  to  the  two  most  important. —  l.s-f,  Under  the  Mo- 
ghul  system,  the  police  of  their  respective  districts  was  entrusted 
to  the  zemindar  or  landholder.  When  the  permanent  settle- 
ment, took  place  it  was  transferred  to  the  government.  When  a 
zemindar,  by  succession,  purchase  or  appointment,  was  invested 
by  the  Moghul  government  with  the  possession  of  his  estate,  he 
signed  a  deed  in  the  Persic  language,  called  a  mutch ulca.  From 
a  copy  of  one  now  before  us,  we  translate  the  following  extract. 
*  I  engage  myself,  by  this  written  obligation,  To  discharge  all  thfe 
duties  and  fuactions  appertaining  to  my  office,  without  neglecting 
the  minutest :  To  preserve  the  population  and  opulence  of  my  dis- 
trict by  every  conciliatory  method  in  my  power ;  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  the  extent  of  cultivation,  and  amount  of  revenue, 
may  increase :  To  protect  the  highways  so  effectually  as  to  place 
the  traveller  in  perfect  security  during  his  journey,  and  that  no 
thefts  or  roberies  be  anywhere  committed.  But  if  ( which  God  for- 
bid!) the  property  of  any  one  should  be  carried  off  or  plundered, 
having  produced  the  articles  and  the  delinquent,  the  former  shalf 
be  restored  to  its  owner,  and  the  latter  brought  to  deserved  punish- 
ment ;  on  failure  of  which  I  remain  responsible  for  the  loss. ' 

The  privilege  of  a  hereditary  magistracy^  annexed  to  the 
possession  of  a  property  which  might  devolve  to  females,  or  to 
idiots,  no  doubt  appears  in  itself  highly  objectionable.  Two 
of  the  most  considerable  zemindaries,  equal  in  size  and  popu- 
lation to  the  largest  counties  in  England,  had  actually  been 
managed,  since  the  grant  of  the  Dewani,  by  females  secluded 
in  the  impervious  recesses  of  the  Haram.  They  too  might  be 
merely  inefficient  magistrates :  but  if  their  possessions  were  trans- 
ferred to  young  and  turbulent  successors,  with  the  numerous, 
though  irregular  military  force  necessary  for  the  discharge  of" 
this  duty,  added  to  the  authority  of  large  possessions  and  here- 
ditary influence,  was  such  an  event  likely  to  prove  free  from  in- 
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convenience  to  a  foreign  government  ?  It  was  resolved  there- 
fore, upon  these  plausible  t^rounds,  to  deorive  or  exonerate  the 
Zcniiudars  from  the  charge  of  the  police ;  and  it  required  the 
experience  subsequently  attained,  to  prove  that  this  resolution 
was  founded  on  erroneous  oolicy.  The  oonsequen  ^e,  however, 
has  been,  an  alarminor  increase  in  the  number  of  robberies,  and 
in  the  impunity  of  offtncicrs.  New  plans  fir  the  administration 
of  the  police,  have  been  successively  adopted  ;  and  it  is  not  till 
after  a  considerable  interval  of  confu^^ion  and  alarm,  than  ex- 
perience has  taught  the  most  effectual  modes  of  imposing  a 
check  on  depredation  and  pillage.  Yet  we  must  not  suppose, 
that  even  the  old  system  was  conjpletely  effectual  in  checkidg 
these  spoliatory  gangs.  The  thick  forests  which  skirt  the  nor- 
thern shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  through  which  vessels 
laden  with  merchandize  most  uj-ually  pass,  have  in  all  ages  been 
the  occasional  resort  of  banditti.  Everywhere,  indeed,  a  coun- 
try intersected  by  navigable  rivers,  and  covered  with  woods,  of- 
fers facilities  to  escape:  and  everywhere  the  wealth  and  timid 
disposition  of  the  comtnercial  classes  afford  inducements  to  at- 
tack. But  if  the  country  has  continued  progressively  to  advance 
in  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  prejudicial  operation  of  a  de- 
fective police,  this  circumstance  must  add  to  the  efficacy  imput- 
ed to  the  permanent  settlement. 

2c/,  The  other  impediment  to  the  general  welfare,  to  which 
-we  shall  advert  as  the  second  in  importance,  so  far  from  being 
a  consequence  of  that  measure,  originates  in  the  neglect  of  one 
of  the  principal  objects  which  its  authors  had  in  view.  It  was 
provided  on  that  occasion,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  cultivator 
should  demand  a  written  lease  (potta),  it  should  be  compulsory 
on  the  landlord  to  grant  it.  It  was  further  provided,  that  this 
potta  should  distinctly  state  the  quantity  of  land  thus  let,  the 
period  of  the  lease,  and  the  precise  rent  agreed  to.  The  infinite 
variety  of  tenure  by  which  the  Indian  husbandmen  enjoy  their 
posses-sions,  afford  no  objection  to  this  measure;  since,  what- 
ever the  terms  be,  they  a<lmit  of  distinct  specification.  The 
production  of  such  a  document,  furnishes  the  only  speedy,  and 
the  only  certain  mode  of  deciding  on  complaints  of  extortion  ; 
the  want  of  it  opens  an  inexhaustible  source  of  litigation  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  tenant,  leads  to  endless  confusion  and 
delay,  and  in  ail  cases  affords  a  possibility  of  committing  injus- 
tice. Besides,  tiie  large  zemindaries  being  much  too  extensiv-e 
to  be  managed  by  the  landholder,  or  his  nnmediate  agents,  are 
portioned  out  to  farmers ;  and  these  again  divide  their  respective 
allotments  amongst  subrenters.    But  these  classes  have  no  intercit 
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in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  their  districts.  Immediate  profit 
is  their  sole  object ;— and  the  want  of  a  written  document  to  en- 
able the  collector  to  ascertain  the  just  demands  on  the  cultivator, 
too  often  exposes  the  latter,  without  protection,  to  the  oppressive 
rapacity  of  subordinate  agents.  When  the  permanent  settle- 
ment was  concluded,  it  was  intended  that  a  register  should  be 
kept  in  the  collector's  court,  of  all  the  leases  already  existing  in 
the  district,  and  of  such  as  should  in  future  be  granted,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  proposed  regulation.  Had  an  authentic  docu- 
ment of  this  nature  existed,  complaints  of  oppression  might 
speedily  be  decided,  and  attempts  at  extortion  effectually  re- 
pressed. Its  formation  would  doubtless  have  proved  laborious 
and  expensive;  But  we  cannot  admit  that  any  degree  of  labour 
or  expense  could  justify  the  neglect  of  so  salutary  a  measure, — 
particularly  in  a  country  abounding  with  natives  desirous  of  em- 
ployment, and  singularly  well  adapted  for  conducting  such  ope- 
rations. In  fact,  much  labour  and  much  expense  would  ulti- 
mately have  been  saved  ;  for  the  prodigious  increase  of  litiga- 
tion principally  arising  from  this  circumstance,  will  necessitate 
a  large  addition  to  the  judicial  establishment,  from  the  covenant- 
ed servants  of  the  Company,  whose  salaries  will  greatly  exceed 
the  expense  of  the  native  establishment  originally  required  for 
the  purposes  we  have  mentioned. 

To  the  friends  of  humanity  we  need  make  no  apology  for 
the  dulness  of  this  article;  They  will  recollect,  that  the  re- 
gulations alluded  to,  affect  the  welfare  of  forty  millions  of  hu- 
man beings,  placed  by  Divine  Providence  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms.  To  the  political  eco- 
nomist we  shall  offer  none,  for  venturing  to.  exhibit  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  effect  of  internal  regulations,  in  promoting  or 
repressing  the  general  prosperity.  In  another  article,  we  may 
probably  consider  the  causes,  which  have  hitherto  operated  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  their  permanent  settlement,  through 
the  whole  of  the  territories  subject  to  Great  Britain  in  India. 
It  will  probably  appear  that  while  procrastination  was  proper, 
expedient,  and  even  necessary  in  some  cases  ;  that,  in  others,  too 
much  weight  has  been  allowed  to  obstacles  of  a  nature  easily  sui> 
mountable. 
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Art.  X.  Anatomie  et  Phijsiolofrie  du  Sijsteme  Nervcux  en  gene- 
ral^ et  du  Cerveau  en  particidier  ;  avec  des  Observations  sur  Id 
Fossibilite  dc  reconnoitre  jjlimrurs  Dispositions  inttllectnelles  et 
morales  de  V Homme  et  des  Animaux  par  la  Configuration  de 
leiirs  Tetes.  Par  F.  J.  Gall  &  G.  Spurzheim.  Premier 
vol.  4°.  pp.  352.  avec  dix-sept  planches  fol.  Paris.  1810. 
DeuK  vol.  prem.  part.  pp.  212.  avec  qiiinze  planches  fol. 
Paris,   1812. 

^he  Physiognomical  System  o/"  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  Sfc» 
Illustrated  with  nineteen  copper- plates.  2d  edit.  8vo.  pp. 
581.     London,  1815. 

/^UR  readers  will  here  recognize,  without  any  difRculty,  the 
^^  same  man  of  skulls,  whom  we  had  occasion  to  take  notice 
of, '  moiVi  than  twelve  years  ago.  Long  before  this  time,  we 
should  have  looked  for  his  craniological  death.  But  he  seems 
somewhat  cleverer  than  most  of  his  tribe ;  arid  has  discovered 
the  inestimable  secret,  that  a  man's  reputation,  as  well  as  his 
health,  may  often  be  prolonged,  by  a  little  well-timed  locomo- 
tion. So  far,  therefore,  from  suffering  the  demise  we  had  con- 
fidently anticipated,  he  has  gone  on,  it  would  appear,  exercising 
his  calling  with  indefatigable  industry,  and  extending  his  fame. 
He  has  uttered  his  prelections,  we  are  credibly  informed,  from 
one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other; — imprinted  his  doctrines 
in  two  quarto  volumes — defended  them  in  a  third,  and  illustrated 
the  whole  by  a  folio  of  engravings  ; — challenged  all  the  anato- 
mists of  the  Imperial  Institute,  conjunctly  and  severally,  to  a 
trial  of  skill  in  cerebral  dissection  ; — gauged  all  the  prominent 
craniums  in  Germany  ; — and  ascertained  the  solid  contents  of 
every  celebrated  head  in  France. 

ViLLERs'5  Idtir  to  CuviER  *  had,  we  confess,  left  very  little 
doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the  real  merits  and  the  real  views  of 
this  formidable  personage ;  and  the  present  publications  have 
not  only  confirmed  our  original  judgment  with  respect  to  him^ 
but  led  us  to  extend  the  same  opinion,  without  the  slightest 
modification,  to  the  partner  he  has  since  assumed,  Dr  J.  G. 
Spurzheim.  We  look  upon  the  whole  doctrines  taught  by 
these  two  modern  peripatetics,  anatomical,  physiological^  and 
physiognomical,  as  a  piece  of  thorough  quackery  from  begin- 
ning to  end  ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  every  intelligent  per-« 
son  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  a  single  chapter  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  will  view  them  precisely  in  the  same  light. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  however,  in  e» 

*  See  our  Number  for  Aoril  1803. 
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very  community,  who  are  destined  to  be  the  dupes  of  empi- 
rics ;  so  it  would  be  rather  matter  of  surprise,  if  these  itinerant 
philosophers  did  not  make  some  proselytes  wherever  they  come. 
How  many  disciples  Dii  SpurzheixM  may  have  already  col- 
lected from  this  class  in  England,  by  his  Engliish  book,  or  his 
Lectures  in  the  metropolis,  we  do  not  feel  very  anxious  to  in- 
quire ;  because  we  are  quite  certain  we  should  find,  that  they  are 
more  than  ten  times  the  number  he  has  seduced,  from  the  same 
proportion  of  persons,  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  Great 
Britain  is  a  field  for  quacks  to  fatten  in  ;  they  flock  to  it  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world  ;  and  England  is  the  sweetest  corner  of 
the  pasture.  Well  has  the  learned  and  most  witty  histoHan  of 
Mrs  John  Bull's  indisposition  remarked,  '  There  is  nothing  so 
impossible  in  nature,  but  mountebanks  will  undertake ;  nothing, 
so  incredible,  but  they  will  affirm. '  As  truly  might  he  have 
added,  that  there  is  nothing  mountebanks  can  undertake,  which 
John  Bull  will  not  think  possible ;  nothing  they  can  affirm, 
which  he  will  not  believe.  It  may  seem  a  httle  inconsistent,  thatv 
the  *  most  thinking '  people  in  the  world  should  thus  be  the 
most  credulous ;  but  still  it  is  comfortable  to  think,  that  theirs 
is  not  the  credulity  of  ignorance,  but  the  credulity  of  an  honest 
and  unsuspicious  nature. 

That  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  however,  should  have 
brought  over  any  of  the  better  informed  in  the  island,  particu- 
larly from  among  those  with  whom  anatomy  and  physiology  are 
either  favourite  or  professional  pursuits,  into  a  belief  of  any  of 
the  amazing  absurdities  they  are  bold  enough  to  teach,  is,  we 
should  hope,  a  thing  really  impossible.  There  is  nothing,  in- 
deed, in  the  shape  of  reasoning,  calculated  to  mislead,  in  their 
whole  writings;  not  one  clever  sophistry  to  captivate,  nor  even  an 
occasional  successful  induction  to  redeem; — nothing  but  a  perpe- 
tual substitution  of  assertion  for  demonstration,  and  conjecture 
for  fact.  Were  they  even  to  succeed  in  shaking  off  the  suspi- 
cion of  malajidesy  which  we  apprehend  is  inseparably  attached 
to  their  character,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  do  not 
know  any  writers,  who,  with  a  conceit  so  truly  ludicrous,  and 
so  impudent  a  contempt  for  the  opinions  and  labours  of  others, 
are  so  utterly  destitute  of  every  qualification  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  a  philosophical  investigation. 

W^e  have  two  objects  in  view  in  a  formal  expose  and  exposure  of 
the  contents  of  the  volumes  before  us.  The  first  is,  to  contradict 
directly  various  statements^  in  point  of  fact,  made  by  Drs  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  with  unparalleled  boldness  and  effrontery,  which 
persons  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  general  absurdity  of  their  opi^ 
fiions  may  not  have  the  same  opportunities  of  refuting  as  our- 
selves ;  The  second,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  to  save  thc^ 
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purses  of  our  readers  if  possible,  before  it  be  too  late,  by  satis- 
fying tbat  curiosity  which  might  otherwise  lead  them  to  pur- 
chase the  books  themselves,  or  attend  the  lectures  of  these  cun- 
ning craniologers. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  peculiar  danger  which  we  incur  by 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  duty  on  this  occasion.  We 
cannot  hope  not  to  raise  upon  ourselves  a  *  pitiless  storm  ;  * — all 
Gall's  bitterness,  and  all  Spurzheim's  spleen.  We  shall  be 
called  very  ignorant,  no  doubt,  for  not  perceiving  the  signal 
merits  of  their  philosophy  ;  and  very  knavish,  for  so  wanton 
an  attack  upon  the  good  faith  of  two  innocent  foreigners ;  '  for 

*  we  are  far  from  thinking, '  say  these  liberal  gentlemen  them- 
selves, •  that  ignorance  and  knavery  will  not  attack  our  doc- 

*  trine  wnth  abuse.  *  But  what  obloquy  are  we  not  willing  to 
suffer  for  the  public  good  ? 

The  principle  of  arrangement  in  the  volumes  before  us,  is  not 
very  easy  to  be  discovered  ;  yet,  whatever  it  be,  we  imagine  the 
authors  have  not  been  very  successful  in  adhering  to  it  closely. 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  tolerably  fair  mixture  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  physiognomy,  physics,  metaphysics,  magnetism  and 
morals,  in  most  of  the  chapters.  In  giving  our  readers  an  idea 
of  their  contents,  therefore,  we  apprehend  it  may  be  of  some 
advantage  to  follow  an  order  of  our  own. 

I.  And  first  of  all,  we  propose  to  inquire  into  the  opinijons 
of  the  great  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  respecting  the  funO' 
tions  in  general  of  man,  and  his  intellectual  faculties  in  parti- 
cular. Such  of  our  readers  as  have  been  accustomed  to  nothing 
more  than  the  average  degree  of  British  absurdity,  will  scarcely 
believe  that  what  follows  is  a  fair  and  faithful  abstract  of  this 
German  gospel. 

The  doctrine,  say  they,  that  every  thing  is  provided  mth  its 
o*wn  properties,  was  long  opposed  by  metaphysicians  and  scho- 
lastic divines  ;  but  by  degrees  it  gained  ground  ;  and  at  last  the 
maxim,  that  matter  is  inert,  was  entirely  refuted.  Everi/  thing 
then  is  certainly  provided  with  its  own  properties ! 

Natural  philosophers  have  discovered  corporeal  properties, 
the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  chemical  affinity,  of  fer- 
mentation,  and  even  of  organization.  They  have  considered 
the  phenomena  of  vegetables  as  properties  of  matter.  Glisson 
attributed  to  matter  a  particular  activity,  and  to  the  animal  fi- 
bre a  specific  irritability.  De  Gorter  acknowledged  in  veget- 
able life  something  more  than  pure  mechanism.  Winter  and 
Lups  proved,  that  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  ought  to  be 
ascribed  only  to  irritability,  pf  this,  indeed,  several  pheno- 
mena of  flowers  and  leaves  indicate  a  great  degree.     The  hop. 
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and  the  French  bean  twine  round  rods,  and  the  ivy  climbs  the 
oak.  It  would  be  almost  absurd,  therefore^  to  pretertd  that  the 
organization  of  animals  is  entirely  destitute  of  properties. 
Whytt,  on  the  contrary,  and  Sauvage,  and  Hartley,  and 
various  others,  maintained  that  all  automatic  functions  are  pro- 
duced without  consciousness  ;  and  that,  in  this  sense,  the  seat 
or  residence  of  the  soul  is  extended  over  the  whole  body.  From 
all  this  it  clearly  J  ollowsy  that  the  functions  or  faculties  of  man 
must  he  divided  into  two  classes  ;  into  those  which  are  produced 
by  means  of  organization  alone  without  consciousness,  or  the 
functions  of  automatic  life  ,-  and  into  those  which  take  place 
with  consciousness,  and  which  are  the  effect  of  the  soul,  or  func- 
tions of  animal  life. 

Now,  the  first  question  in  anthropology  is,  Whence  does  man 
derive  all  these  faculties  ?  Are  they  innate  and  determinate  ; 
that  is,  is  he  born  with  them  ?  Or  does  he  come  into  the  world 
without  any  functions  or  faculties  at  all  j  in  other  words,  per- 
fectly indeterminate  and  indifferent  ? 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  say  our  Doctors,  that  all  the  faculties  of 
automatic  Ife  are  innate  ;  for  they  are  the  effects  of  organiza- 
tion ;  iand  surely  no  one  will  deny,  that  a  man  is  organized  when 
he  is  born.  Has  he  not  flesh  and  blood,  and  skin  and  bone, 
then,  as  well  as  afterwards  ?  These  faculties,  too,  are  enjoyed  by 
the  lower  animals;  they  must^  therefore^  be  burn  with  man.  Man, 
indeed,  is  like  a  plant.  If  you  give  too  much  food  to  a  peach 
tree,  its  bark  bursts,  grows  rough,  a^d  secretes  gum.  JSo,  if  a 
person  istoo  well  nourished,  or  ^requeut^jmnch- clubs  too  frequent- 
Jy,  he  gets  a  red  face,  with  pimples,  boils  and  dartres  of  every 
sort.     Let  no  man  take  offence  at  being  likened  unto  a  peach  tree. 

*  He  who  thinks  that  such  comparisons  degrade  n  ankind,  should 

*  be  aware  that  the  greatest  ratural  philosophers,  mofalists,  and  di- 

*  vines,  have  maintained   the  same  opinion ;  as  8t  Gregorius  Nys- 

*  senus,  St   Au^'ustin,  Bonnet,  Pascal,  Condiilac,   and   others.' — 
Spurzheim^  p.  451. 

Therefore  ail  the  faculties  of  automatic  or  organic  life,  ay q 
innate. 

As  for  the  faculties  of  animal  life,  they  may  be  subdivided 
into  four  orders  ; — voluntary  motion  ;  the  five  external  senses; 
propensities  and  sentiments  ;  and  the  faculties  of  the  understand- 
ing. Now,  with  respect  to  the  two  first  of  these,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Voluntary  motion  is  possessed  by  man  in  common 
with  the  lower  animals;  and  the  five  external  senses  are  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  both  ;  therefore,  they  are  obviously  given  by 
nature,  or  innate.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  the  faculties  of  the  un- 
derstanding. 
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It  may  be  demonstrated,  however,  that  tbese  functions  are 
r.ot  cammed  by  external  influences*  ^uch  as  eTtcrnal  circumstances y 
society,  wants,  climate,  mode  of  livinj^,  education,  &c.  For, 
although  Milton  composed  his  Paradise  Li  st  in  consequence 
of  being  deprived  of  his  place  as  Secretary  to  Cromwell;  and 
kShake8peare  wrote  plays  because  he  was  an  actor,  and  had 
become  an  actor  because  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
country  on  accourit  of  certain  juvenile  errors;  yet  these  are  only 
examples  of  opportunities  presented  to  faculties  already  exist- 
ing. Without  food  we  cannot  eat;  but  we  are  not  hungry, 
merely  because  there  happens  to  be  food.  Then,  as  to  Sitciety^ 
it  is  quite  obvious,  that  man  is  a  social  being;  thatht  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  hogs,  geese,  and  crows.  He  must  be  cndo-v- 
cd,  therefore,  with  ftu'ultios  destined  for  society;  and  cousequmt* 
ly  society  is  not  the  cause  of  his  faculties.  With  resi>ect  to 
tiiaiits,  that  is,  dis-igreeable  impressions,  misery,  pcwerty,  and 
j)ainful  situations;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  while  the  night- 
ingale flies  to  a  warmer  climate  on  the  appro  uli  of  winter,  t'he 
partridge  and  sparrow  remain  behind,  and  die  of  cold.  The 
wagtail  and  redbreast,  foolish  birds  !  make  nests  for  themselves; 
while  the  cuckoo,  more  kuowing,  cra-jks  an  egg  in  her  neigh- 
bour's pocket,  according  to  the  old  saying :  A  beaver  builds  its 
cottage,  even  in  a  drawjng-room ;  and  a  weaver-bird  sews  its 
tissue  in  a  cage.  It  is  very  clear,  there/ore,  that  'wants  are  not 
the  source  of  the  intellectual  faculti^  in  man.  Nor  can  they  be 
ascribed  to  mode  of  limng ;  for  eating  and  drinking  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  organization  ;  consequently^  it  is  im- • 
possible  that  they  can  produce  propensities  or  sentiments,  or 
functions  of  the  understanding.  Climate^  too,  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  though  it  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  organiza-  . 
tion,  it  affects  men  much  le«s  than  the  lower  animals,  as  the 
history  of  the  Jews  very  evidently  demonstrates.  Lastly,  edu- 
cation is  not  the  cause  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  for  every 
kind  of  animal  always  preserves  its  own  nature,  and  itidividuals 
of  the  game  kind  often  excel  each  other.  M.  Dupont's  cow 
shows  tliis  very  well. 

*  M.  DupoNT  de  Nemours  had  a  cow  which  alone  understood  to* 

*  open   the  enclosuie  of  afield,:  none  of  its  companions  learned  to 

*  imitate  its   manner  of  proceeding;  but,  being  near  the  entrance, 

*  waited  with  impalieace  for  the  arrival  of  their  leader. '     Spurzheim, 
p.  461. 

A  pleasant  story  too,  of  a  hunting  dog  and  a  little  dog,  is 
X'qually  instructive  and  convincing  in  this  point  of  view. 

*  A  hunting  dog,  when  he  was  hindered  from  taking  a  good  place 
-*  near  the  fire,  from  his  companions  occupying  every  surrounding 

*  place,  went  out  into  the  yard  and  barked  :  immediatel)  all  the  o- 
'^  ,ther  dogs  did  the  same  ;  and  then  he  ran  in  and  took  the  best 
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«  place  near  the  fire.     Though  he  often  deceived  his  companions, 

*  none  of  thenr.  whs  capable  of  imitating  his  stratagem.     A   little 

*  dog,  when  he  was  eati-.g  with  several  large  dogs,  behaved  himself 

*  in  the  same  manner,  ir  order  to  secure  his  portion,  or   to  catch 

*  some  good  bits.     Such  genius  is  not  the  result  of  instruction.  *     lb* 
p.  461. 

Thus  1!  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  propensities  and  sen- 
timents, and  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  are  7iot  caused 
hy  eiierial  iiifluences :  By  exclusi  n,  therefore,  it  follows,  that 
tl ley  are  dependent  on  inhrnal  causes^  that  is,  that  they  are  in^ 
note.  There  are,  however,  many  positive  and  direct  proofs  of 
this. 

In  the  first  place,  every  kind  of  earth,  salt,  and  metal  has 
its  determinate  qualities.     With  plants,  it  i^^  the  same.     A  pear- 
tree  never  bears  apples,  nor  an  apple-tree  pears :  We  never  ga- 
ther figs  upon  a  vine,  nor  grapes  upon  a  thorn  bush.     Every 
animal  has  its  specific  charHcter  :    We  can  never  change  a  cat 
into  a  dog,  nor  a  tiger  into  a  lamb,  &c.     Hence  we  must  say 
with  Moses,  '  God  created  all  beings,  earths,  plants,  fishes, 
birds,  and  all  animals,  each  according  to  its  kind. '     Why  then 
should  man  be  excepted  ?     Secondly,  man  enjoys  many  propen- 
sities in  common  with  animals.     Thirdly,  he  possesses  faculties 
which  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  all  these  art  given  by  creation. 
Fourthly,  the  human   character  is  constant.     Mankind  are  al- 
ways the  same.     Ancient  mummies  pi'esent  the  same  parts  of 
the  skeleton  which  we  find  in  man  at  present.     Fifthly,  Shakes- 
peare when  he  was  a  boy,  exercised  the  trade  of  his  father, 
Avho  was  a  butcher  ;  but  when  he  killed  a  calf,  '  he  would  do  it 
in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech. '     Tamerlane  and  Pope 
SiXTus  the  Fifth,  were  shepherds  as  well  as  Moses  and  David. 
Sixthly,  William  Crotch  astonished  every  body  with  his  mu- 
sic at  six  years  of  age;  but  in  every  other  respect  he  was  a  child. 
I^astly,  man  has  been  created. 

The  general  and  irresistible  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  this 
induction  is,  that  sill  the  functions  or  fatuities  of  man,  whether 
those  of  his  automatic  or  of  his  animal  life,  are  innate  and  de- 
terminate. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  learning  and  the  candour  of  our  au- 
thors for  the  information,  that  this  doctrine  has  not  escaped  the 
penetration  of  many  *  profound  thinkers,  *  both  antient  and  mo- 
dern, profane  and  religious.  It  seems  that  Plato  and  Hippo- 
crates, and  Quintilian,  and  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  and  Her- 
I)ER,  and  CoNDiLLAC,  were  ail  convinced  of  its  truth  j  and  what 
surprised  us  most  of  all,  it  ve7y  clearly  appears  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Chf istian  faith. 

*  The  religion  of  Christ,  also,  *  say  our  authors,  *  admits  the  in- 
^  nateness  of  the  faculties.     According  to  it,  all  is  given  from  above. 
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**  A  man  can  receive  notblnc;  except  it  be  given  to  him  from  Hca* 
•*  ven.  *'  John  iii.  27.  **  No  man  can  come  unt;o  me,  except  it  were 
<*  eiven  to  him  of  my  Father.  "  John  vi.  6n.  **  PVho  has  ears  to 
**  heary  let  him  hear.  "  Matt.  xiii.  9.  "  The  disciples  said,  Why 
•*  speakest  thou  in  parables  ?  Christ  answered,  because  it  is  given 
"  unto  vou  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to 
**  them  it  is  not  given.  "  Matt.  xiii.  10,  11.  "  All  men  cannot  re- 
"  ceive  this  saying,   save  they  to  whom  it  is  given.  '*     Matt.  xix.  11, 

*  St  Paul  says,  "  When  the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
**  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law, 
**  are  a  law  unto  themselves  :  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  writ- 
**  ten  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  hearing  witness,  and  their 
**  thoughts  the  mean  while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.  *' 

*  Rom.  ii.  14,  15.  *     Sptirzheim^  p.  'iS^. 

In  the  next  place,  it  in  laid  down  by  the  Doctors,  that  all  the  fa- 
culties of  man  may  bo  divided  into  three  kinds,  general,  common^ 
and  sprcial.  This  division  is  quite  general  throughout  all  nature; 
in  metals,  salts,  earths,  plants,  and  all  sorts  of  animals.  Se- 
cretion, for  instance,  is  a  common  faculty  ;  and  the  secretions  of 
saliva,  bile,  tears,  &c.  are  special  Jaculties.  Sensation  is  a  com-' 
man  faculty,  and  the  sensations  of  sigh*,  taste,  hearing,  &c.  are 
special  Jaculties,  Understanding  is  b.  general  Jacultij,  including 
the  common  Jaculties  of  perception,  memory,  judgment  and  ima- 
gination ;  and  then  the  perception,  or  memory,  or  judgment, 
&c.  of  space,  or  form,  or  time,  or  number,  &c.  ^xq  special Ja^ 
cullies. 

The  classification,  however,  whicla  they  have  proposed,  of 
what  they  call  the  internal  ox  mental  Jaculties  o^  man y  that  is, 
his  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  his  faculties  of  understand- 
ing, is  still  more  interesting.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  a  lit* 
tie  doubtful  how  far  Dr  Gall  will  acquiesce  in  the  account  we 
are  to  give  of  it.  All  our  information  on  the  subject  is  derived 
from  Dr  Spurzheim's  book.  Now,  this  gentleman  has  altered, 
and,  as  he  conceives,  very  materially  enlarged  and  amended  the 
doctrines  of  his  master  in  this  department.  And  indeed  it  is 
obvious  from  the  tone,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  many  other  parts 
of  the  separate  work  which  he  has  done  us  the  honour  to  pub- 
lish in  our  language,  that  he  and  Gall  are  far  from  being  at 
one.  There  seems  a  schism  in  the  copartnery  ;  the  house  is  di- 
vided against  itself;  and  it  would  by  no  means  surprise  us  to 
see,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  a  quarto  or  two  put  forth 
by  Gall  against  Spurzheim,  and  as  many  by  Spurzhelh 
against  Gall.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Spurzheim  says,  that  he 
divides  and  subdivides  the  mental  faculties,  according  to  the 
co'himon  practice  of  natural  historians,  into  orders,  genera,  spe- 
cies, and  varieties. 

The  orders  are  two,  Feelings  and  InlellecL    Feelings  are  sub- 
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divided  into  two  genera,  Propensities  and  Sentijnents,  The  Pro- 
j)cnsities  begin  with  those  of  eating  and  drinking^  (an  excellent 
beginning  certainly) ;  and  there  are  several  species  and  varieties, 
and  even  monstrosities  of  this  genus.  Of  the  Scnlimerits  some 
are  common  to  man  and  animals,  and  others  proper  to  man  ; 
and,  like  the  former,  they  include  species  and  varieties.  The 
order  called  Jntiilcct  is  also  divided  into  two  genera: — Knowing 
paculties,  or  those  which  are  intended  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  external  world  ;  and  Rpjlecting  Faculties^  or  those 
which  compare  the  relations  between  different  external  bodies, 
between  external  bodies  and  the  internal  faculties,  and  between 
the  internal  faculties  themselves.  Of  these  two  genera,  there 
are  also  several  species  and  varieties. 

Of  course,  our  readers  will  now  be  desirous  to  knew  how 
many  mental  faculties  man  is  endowed  with  ;  and  really  a  wisl^ 
so  reasonable,  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  gratify.  They  will  find 
that  our  authors  have  been  much  more  generous  in  this  rer 
spect  than  even  Dr  Reid  ;  in  so  far  as  they  bestow  upon  us  no 
fewer  than  thirty-three. 

To  tile  Order  of  Peeli??gs^  and  the  First  Genus  of  that  Or- 
der, viz.  PropemitieSi  belong  the  following  species. 

1.  Amatix)eJiess,  or  P/'ii/.\tcal  Love.  We  choose  to  leave  these 
terms  without  trandation, 

2.  Philoprogemtiveness,  Mankind  have  an  innate,  internal, 
or- mental  faculty,  or  feeling,  or  propensity  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  lave  tlieir  child  res.  This  is  elegantly  and  shortly 
rendered  into  English,  by  the  word  which  we  have  just  writ;- 
ten,  and  which  we  cannot  spare  another  day  to  write  again. 
The  propensity  is  in  general  stronger  in  women  than  in  men; 
and  our  authors  ingeniously  remark,  that  this  difference  is  sen- 
sible not  only  in  grown-up  people,  but  even  in  chitdren ;  for  if 
we  present  to  children  various  playthings,  boys  will  immedi- 
ately choose  horses,  whips,  drums,  &lc,  ;  while  girls  will  prefer 
dolls,  cradles,  ribbons,  &c. 

y.  Inhabitiveness.  Dr  Gall  thought,  it  seems,  that  the  same 
faculty  which  gave  certain  animals,  such  as  the  chamois  and  the 
|roat,  a  pro})ensity  to  elevated  situations,  also  created  in  man 
the  sentiment  of  self-esteem,  and  made  him  proud  and  haugh- 
ly.  Spurzheim,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  this  opinion ; 
he  thinks  it  impossible  to  confound  the  instinct  oi^ j^^^J/^^^^^^  height 
with  the  moral  sentiment  of  self-love  and  pride.     '  I  believe  it 

*  possible, '  says  this  ingenuous  man,  '  to  have  a  great  opinion  of 

*  one's  own  person  in  all  regions  and  countries. '  p.  294,  Ac- 
cordingly, he  conceives  that  there  is  in  all  animals  a  particular 
faculty,  which  determines  their  dwelling  j  a  propensity,  which 
leads  them  to  prefer  one  element  to  another,  and  one  part  of  the 
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same  element  to  another  ;  and  this  is  what  he  denominates  In- 
hahifiveness. 

4.  Adhesiveness.  This  is  the  special  faculty,  which  ^ives 
us  attachment  to  all  around  us;  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  to  sticks,  stones,  plants,  animals,  and  man.  Its  objects 
are  friendship,  marriage,  society,  and  attachment  in  general, 

5.  Combativefiess,  or  a  propensity  to  fight. 

6.  Destructtveness.  This  is  a  dreadful  faculty.  It  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  there  is  a  propensity  to  kill  in  certain  animals. 
Some  kill  for  food,  others  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  killing; 
and  some  have  this  last  form  of  the  propensity  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree.    Another  diverting  story  of  a  little  dog  will  illustrate  this. 

*  Gall  had  a  little  dog,  which  had  this  propensity  in  so  high  a  de- 

*  gree,  that  he  would  sometimes  watch  several  hours  for  a  mouse; 

*  and  as  soon  as  it  was  killed,  he  left  it.     Notwithstanding  repeated 

*  punishment,  he  had  also  an  irresistible  propensity  to  kill  birds.  * 
Spurzheim^  p.  305. 

It  is  equally  certain,  that  man  has  an  innate  propensity  to 
kill.  Indeed,  as  all  carnivorous  animals  have  it,  and  man  is 
omnivorous^-  he  ought  to  be  blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  this 
faculty.  But  the  whole  history  of  mankind  proves  that  he  has 
it.     In  all  ages,  the  earth  has  been  drenched  with  blood. 

Gall  called  this  faculty  murder;  but  Spurzheim  thinks  that 
it  produces  the  propensity  to  destroy,  in  general,  without  de- 
termining the  object  to  be  destroyed,  or  the  manner  of  destroy- 
ing it.  '  It  gives, '  says  he,  '  the  propensity  to  pinch,  scratch, 
'  bite,  cut,  break,  pierce,  devastate,  demolish,   ravage,   burn, 

*  massacre,  struggle,   butcher,   suffocate,   drov;n,    kill,  poison, 

*  murder,  and  assassinate. '     Heaven  defend  us  from  destruc^ 
tiveness! 

7.  Construct iveness.  It  is  by  means  of  this  faculty,  that  ' 
birds  build  nests,  savages  huts,  and  kings  palaces.  It  produ- 
ces also  fortifications,  ships,  engines  of  war,  manufactures  and 
commerce ;  instruments  of  all  kinds,  furniture,  clothes,  toys, 
&c.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  exceedingly  innocent  propensity; 
but  when  it  is  too  strong,  our  authors  are  so  good  as  to  hint, 
that  a  man  may  ruin  his  family  by  building,  or  may  coin  false 
money. 

8.  Covetiveness.  This  is  the  propensity  to  gather  and  ac- 
quire, or  to  covet,  without  determining  the  object  to  be  ac- 
quired, or  the  manner  of  acquiring  it.  it  gives  a  desire  for 
all  that  is  desireabie;  money,  [U'operty,  animals,  servants,  land, 
cattle,  or  any  thing  upon  earth.  When  there  is  too  much  of 
it,  it  makes  a  man  steal. 

*  The  instinct  of  stealing  is  not  always  the  effect  of  bad  educa- 
*.  tion,  of  poverty,  idleness,  or  the  want  of  religion  and  moral  senti- 
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*  Trent.     This  truth  is  so  generally  Jelt,  that  every  one  winfcs  at  a  lit* 

*  tie  theft  committed  by  rick  persons^  who  in  other  respects  conduct  them'* 

*  selves  xvelL  *     Spurzheim,  p.  323. 

9.  Seer etiveti ess.  This  is  the  propensity  to  be  clandestine  in 
general ;  to  be  secret  in  thoughts,  words,  things,  or  projects. 

To  the  second  grnus  of  the  order  of  Feelings,  viz.  Sentiments, 
belong  the  following  faculties. 

10.  Sel/^esteem.  This  faculty  gives  us  a  great  opinion  of  our 
own  person. 

11.  Lo^oe  of  Approbation.  This  faculty  mates  us  love  the 
jEjood  opinion  of  others  ;  and  court  approbation  in  general.  No 
matter  what  the  object  is ;  it  is  the  same  facwlty  which  makes  a 
coachman  love  to  be  praised  for  his  mode  of  conducting  his 
horses,  and  a  general  to  be  applauded  by  his  nation  for  such  a 
victory  as  Waterloo. 

{2,  Caiitionsness.  This  faculty,  according  to  Spurzheim, 
produces  *  precaution,  demurs,  doubts;  places  sentinels — and  in  ge- 

*  neral  exclaims  continually,  take  care.     It  considers  consequences, 

*  and  produces  all  the  hesitations  expressed  by  but. '  p.  336. 

13,  Benevolence,  The  faculty  in  the  lower  animals,  which 
corresponds  to  this,  is  meekness, 

1 4.  Feneration,  It  is  by  this  faculty  that  man  adores  God, 
or  venerates  saints,  persons  and  things.  The  singular  felicity 
with  which  our  authors  have  applied  this  faculty  to  the  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  God,  deserves  particular  notice. 
Every  faculty  of  man  and  animals,  say  they,  has  an  object  which 
it  may  accomplish.  Is  it  then  possible  that,  while  there  is  a 
faculty  of  veneration,  God  should  not  exist?  Certainly  not. 
Hence  God  exists, 

3f).  Hope,  This  faculty,  according  to  Spurzheim,  hneces^ 
sari/  in  almost  every  situation  ;  '  it  gives  hope  in  the  present,  as 
*  well  as  of  a  future  life.     In  religion  it  is  called  faith.  * 

16.  Ideality,  This  is  the  faculty  by  which  a  man  is  enabled 
to  make  poetry.  It  is  a  sentiment,  so  to  speak,  the  opposite  of 
circumspection.  It  renders  us  enthusiasts ;  while  circumspec- 
tion stops  our  career  by  saying,   Take  care. 

17.  €o7iscienti(msness.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  just  and  un- 
just, right  and  wrong:  But  it  operates  very  wonderfully;  for  it 
jproHuces  the  sentiment  of  justice  only,  without  determining  what 
is  just.  It  produces  also  the  sentiment  of  duty;  and  constitutes 
what  is  called  conscience  and  remorse. 

18.  Firmness,  This  faculty  contributes  to  maintain  the  acti- 
vity of  the  other  faculties,  by  giving  constancy/  and  perseverance. 

To  the  order  called  Intellect^  and  the  fir^^t  genus  of  that  ordcT, 
viz.  Knowing  FacuUieSy  the  following  species  belong. 
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19.  Individuality,  This  is  a  sort  of  blue-stocking  faculty* 
which  it  would  be  exceedingly  disagreeable,  we  think,  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  with.  It  hiows  the  existence  of  objects  and 
facts  ;  it  has  knoisotedge  also  of  all  internal  faculties,  and  acts  up- 
on them.  Yet  it  is  most  rapacious  and  insatiable  ;  for  it  desires 
to  know  all  by  experience,  and  consequently  puts  every  other 
organ  in  action ;  it  wishes  to  hear,  see,  smell,  taste,  and  touch, 
and  to  know  all  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  is  fond  of  instruction, 
collects  facts,  and  leads  to  practical  knowledge. 

20.  Form.  *  My  manner  of  considering  this  faculty, '  savs  SpuRZ- 
HEiM,  *  is  the  following.     The  precediug  faculty  takes  cognizance 

*  of  the  existence  of  external  bodies  ;  and  the  first  quality  which  ou» 

*  intellect  considers  in  them,  is  their  form  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 

*  'persons  are  particularly  knoxon  by  iheir  form.     I  therefore  reduce  this 

*  faculty  to  the  general  consideration  oi  form. '  p.  359. 

21.  ^ize.  After  the  existence  and  figure  of  any  body,  the 
mind  considers  its  dimensions  or  size.  Therefore,  there  is  aa 
innate  Knowing  Facidty^  which  may  be  called  size, 

22.  Weight  and  Momenta.  This  also  is  the  well  contrived 
name  of  an  original  faculty,  adapted  for  the  ideas  of  weight  and 
resistance,  of  consistency,  density,  softness  and  hardness.  These 
peculiar  conceptions  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  sense  of  feeling; 
we  must  therefore  admit  a  particular  internal  operation  of  the 
mind  for  them. 

23.  Colouring.  As  in  man  the  faculty  of  colouring  is  not  ia 
proportion  to  the  sense  of  sight,  nor  to  the  understanding  in 
general,  it  seems  evident  that  there  is  some  particular  faculty 
•which  perceives  different  colours,  recollects  them,  and  judges  of 
their  relations.  This  faculty,  therefore,  is  properly  called  CO' 
huring. 

2*.  Locality.  This  faculty  measures  distance,  and  gives  no- 
tions of  perspective ;  it  makes  the  traveller,  geographer,  and 
landscape  painter ;  it  recollects  localities,  and  judges  of  symme- 
try. It  conceives  the  places  occupied  by  external  bodies  ;  and 
it  makes  space  not  onl)'  known  to  us,  but  is  also  fond  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  this  faculty,  too,  which  makes  certaitt 
birds  migrate. 

25.  Order.  This  is  the  faculty  which  enables  us  to  conceive 
order.  It  gives  method  and  order  in  arranging  objects  as  they 
are  physically  related.  It  is  fond  of  putting  particulars  in  or- 
der, according  to  physical  considerations.     Dr  Spuiizheim  asks, 

*  Is  cleatUincss  and  tidiness  dependent  on  the  same  faculty  as 
order  ?  *     This  is  a  difficult  question  ;  we  cannot  answer. 

26.  Time.  This  faculty  njay  exist  without  eitJier  order  or 
Dumber. 

%1,  Nuir^etr     Whatever  concerns  unity  and  plurality,  or 
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number,  seems  to  belong  to  this  faculty.  Hence,  its  object  is 
calculation  in  general.  As  it  merely  calculates  however,  arith- 
metic, algebra  and  logarithms  belong  to  it,  but  none  of  the  o- 
ther  branches  of  mathematics.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
animals  possess  this  faculty.  George  Le  Roi,  however,  has 
observed,  that  magpies  can  count  three;  and  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours declares  he  thinks  they  can  count  nine.  This  is  the 
Dupont  to  whom  the  cow  that  opens  the  gate  belongs. 

28.  Tune.  This  is  the  faculty  which  recollects  tones,  and 
judges  of  their  relations ;  perceives  the  harmonies  of  sound, 
and  is  the  origin  of  music.  '  Sometimes  in  epileptic  jits  ^  in  de- 
'  lirium,  and  syncope^  certain  individuals  sing  continually,  and 
*  with  great  precision  ;  and  then  this  faculty  is  alone  active, 
«  while  the  functions  of  all  the  other  faculties  are  destroyed. ' 
With  all  humility,  we  would  observe,  that  we  suspect  there  is 
some  mistake  here.  In  this  country,  at  least,  people  in  afaint* 
ingfit  or  a  convulsion^  make  it  a  rule  never  to  sing. 

29.  Language.  This  is  the  faculty  which  learns  the  artificial 
sio^ns  for  the  operations  of  the  mind  ; — which  enables  us  to  per- 
ceive the  connexion  betwixt  any  sign,  audible  or  visible,  and 
the  thing  signified,  and  to  understand  the  symbols  of  Algebra  ; 
— which  has  memory  of  arbitrary  signs,  and  judges  of  their 
relations. 

The  second  genus  of  the  order  Intellccty  viz.  Reflecting  Fa» 
cidtieSf  contains  the  following  species, 

30.  Comparison.  This  is  the  faculty  which  compares  the  sen- 
sations and  ideas  of  all  the  other  faculties  ;  and  points  out  their 
difference,  analogy,  similitude  or  identity. 

31.  Causality.  This  faculty  examines  causes,  considers  the 
relations  between  cause  and  effect,  and  always  prompts  men  to 
ask,   Why/ 

32.  Wit.  It  is  the  essence  of  this  faculty  to  compare  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  excite  gaiety  and  laughter. 

The  last  faculty  in  the  list,  is  one  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  of  these  orders  or  genera.     It  is, 

33.  Imitation^  which  is  a  faculty  sui  generis.  It  enables  per- 
sons to  imitate  gestures,  voice,  manners,  and,  in  general,  all 
the  natural  manifestations  of  man  and  animals. 

Such  are  the  internal  faculties  of  man.  These  are  acted  upon 
by  the  external  world,  through  the  medium  of  the  external  sen- 
ses; and  they,  in  their  turn,  operate  on  the  external  world,  by 
means  of  the  five  external  senses  and  voluntary  motion.  But 
to  this  classification  of  them,  Dr  Spurzheim  has  added  a  dis- 
sertation on  their  different  modes  if  action  ; — a  kind  of  consi- 
deration which,  he  says,  Dk  Gall  *  has  altogether  qiiite  over- 
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looked.  *  We  will  not  attempt  to  abridge  this  discourse,  be- 
cause we  think  it  quite  unfair  in  any  one,  to  think  of  epitomiz-* 
ing  what  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  he  does  not  at  ail  under- 
stand. There  are  some  observations  in  it,  however,  upon  the 
use  of  the  good  old  terms  sensation,  and  perception,  and  me- 
mory, and  imagination,  and  judgement,  which  we  can  perceive 
are  truly  original ;  and  if  our  readers  can  make  any  thing  of 
the  summing  up  of  the  whole,  here  it  is  in  the  author's  own 
words. 

*  Every  faculty  inay  be  mere  or  less  active,  and  the  activity  of 

*  every  faculty  may  result  from  its  internal  energy,  or  it  may  be  ex- 

*  cited  by  corresponding  impressions  ;  and,  in   this  respect,  I  have 

*  considered  the  different  names  given  to  the  different  degrees  of  ac 

*  tivity.     Moreover,  every  faculty  may  be  affected  diiferently  ;  and 

*  these  different  affections,  or  different  modes  of  action,  bear  equally 

*  different  names.  *     p.  430. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  on  the 
Functions  in  general  of  Man,  and  on  his  Inttilectuol  Faculties 
in  particular.  We  have  been  the  more  minute  in  our  sketch  of 
them,  that  their  absurdity  might  be  the  more  apparent.  To 
enter  on  a  particular  refutation  of  them,  would  be  to  insult  the 
understandings  of  our  readers.  Indeed  we  will  flitter  the  au- 
thors so  far  as  to  say,  that  their  observations  are  of  a  nature  to 
set  criticism  entirely  at  defiance.  They  are  a  collection  of  mere 
absurdities,  without  truth,  connexion,  or  consistency;  an  inco- 
herent rhapsody,  which  nothing  could  have  induced  any  man  to 
have  presented  to  the  public,  under  a  pretence  of  instructing 
ihem,  but  absolute  insanity,  gross  ignorance,  or  the  most  match- 
less assurance, 

II.    With  their  System  of  Morals  we  shall  be  very  briefl 
The  recapitulation  of  about  forty  pages  of  observations  on 
this  subject  in  Spurzheim's  book,  to  us  perfectly  unintelligible, 
is  the  following. 

*  In  this  chapter,  I  have  considered  the  moral  part  of  the  facul- 

*  ties  of  the  rKind.     With  this  view,  I  have  ascertained  that  our  doc- 

*  trine  does  not  lead  to  fatalism.     I  have  stated,  that,  according  to  a 

*  general  law  throughout  all  nature,  inferior  laws  are  subordinatie  to 

*  superior  ones ;  that,  therefore,  the  faculties  proper  to  man  ought  to 

*  govern  the  other  faculties  common  to  man  and  animals  ;  that,  for 

*  this  reason,  man  must  be  free  ;  that  liberty  begins  widi  understand- 

*  ing,  and  requires  will,  motives,  and  the  influence  of  the  will  upon 

*  the  actions;  that  motives  are  of  two  kinds;  that  the  facuUies  proper* 

*  to  man  procure  moral  motives ;  and  that,  therefore,  man  alone  has 

*  moral  liberty.  By  these  considerations,  I  have  explained  the  origin- 
<  of  moral  evil.  I  have  shown  why  moral  evil  has  always  existed ;  why 
'  man  is  inclined  to  it ;  why  it  is  unavoidably  punished  ;  why  it  is  saut 
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*  that  man  consists  of  two  natures,  which  comhat  one  another  ;  and 

*  why  one  can  do  ivkat  he  would  not  do.     I  have  elucidaied  how  fhe 

*  latv  h/d^  begun  ;   how  persons  without  the  law,  can  do  the  things 

*  contained  in  the  law;  how  virtue  is  possible  and  meritorious;  and 

*  what  is  the  ciifFerence  between  the  kingdom  o/'  law  and  that  of  love. 

*  Finally,  I  have  stated   the  aim  of  our  actions,  and  observed  that 

*  there  is  not  any  one  simple  moral  motive  of  our  actions,  but  that 

*  all   the  faculties  proper  to  man  furnish  moral  motives,  and  that 

*  they  altogether  constitute  a  perfect  morality. '     p.  523. 

All  this  is  so  clear  and  so  unanswerable,  that  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  embarrass  it  with  any  comment. 

III.  Passing  over  a  quantity  of  incredible  nonsense  on  the 
physiology  of  the  five  external  senses,  disgraceful  to  any  one 
who  had  studied  the  common  elementary  works  on  the  animal 
economy,  or  even  his  own  feelings  with  the  slightest  attention, 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  these  gentlemen  relative 
to  the  Functions  of  the  NeiVi'Ua  System  in  general,  asd  of  the 
Brain  in  particular ;  and  this  will  lead  us  to  consider  those  cra- 
nioloi>icul  or  physiug7iomtcut  o})inions,  by  which  Gall  first 
brought  himself  into  notice,  an^i  which,  according  to  his  own 
confession*  led  to  all  his  other  speculations. 

J.  In  the  first  place  then,  the  «aid  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
declare,  that  they  make  no  inquiry  into  the  nature  ci'  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  ;  they  observe  only  tJieir  manifestations.  It  is 
only  by  their  majtijestatiuns  that  the  faculties  are  known  ;  but 
they  exist  in  every  individual  whether  they  be  manifested  or  not. 
"When  a  man  sees  or  hears,  or  moves  a  limb,  he  manifests  the 
faculty  of  sight  or  sound,  or  voluntary  motion  ;  but  then  he 
possesses  all  these  faculties  independent  either  of  seeing  or  hear- 
ing, or  motion.  When  a  person  forms  an  attachment  to  punch 
or  to  poetry,  as  very  worthy  men  will  sometimes  do,  he  only 
manifests  in  a  pleasing  manner  the  faculty  of  adhesiveness ;  but 
the  faculty  of  adhesiveness  exists  in  that  man,  whether  he  has^ 
actually  given  in  his  adhesiori  to  the  bowl  or  not. 

On  this  piece  of  metaphysic  and  definition,  we  have  nothing 
to  remark.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  say  that  these  things  are  so, 
or  sbould  be  so ;  and  that  is  quite  enough. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  they  observe,  that  it  is  granted  that 
the  five  external  senses  and  voluntary  motion,  cannot  tahe  place 
without  organization  ;  and  in  conformity  with  this,  they  have 
established  that  all  the  manfestations  of  the  mind — feelings  and 
intellectual  faculties — depend  on  organization  too.  Here  fol- 
lows the  demonstration. 

1.  The  manifestations  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  modi- 
fied in  both  sexes.'  Do  the  souls  of  women  therefore  differ  from 
those  of  jnen  j  or  is  it  more  probable,  that  the  manifestations  of 
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the  faculties  are  modified  because  the  organs  or  instruments 
vary  ?  2.  The  manifestations  of  the  mind,  are  modified  in  every 
individual.  Ir<  it  probable  that  the  soul  of  each  individual  dif- 
fers ?  No  ;  if  is  said  that  al}  mankind  have  descended  from  the 
same  original  parents.  3.  The  mental  manifestations  are  modi- 
fied in  different  ages;  some  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties 
appcariniT  or  disappearing  sooner  than  others.  Either  the  soul 
itself  therefore  changes,  or  its  instruments  are  changed.  4.  The 
mental  manifestations  correspond  exactly  to  the  growth  and  ge- 
)ieral  development  of  the  brain.  5.  The  faculties  of  the  mind 
cannot  continue  to  act  incessantly  with  equal  energy  ;  rest  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  this  inactive  state  of  the  faculties  is  sleep.  Now, 
corpareal  organs  alone  are  susceptible  of  being  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted. 6.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  exercised  and 
trained  ;  but  how  can  an  imuialerial  being  be  exercised  ?  7. 
All  that  disturbs,  excites,  or  weakens  the  organization,  chiefly 
of  the  nervous  system,  changes  also  the  rhental  manifestations. 
8.  The  organs  of  the  different  manifestations  may  be  actually 
demonstrated  ;  so  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  depend  on 
organization. —  Therefore,  *  by  incontestable  facts,*  and  *  rea- 
soning thereupon, '  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  manifestations 
of  the  mental  faculties  depend  on  organiization. 

5.  In  the  third  place,  having  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  that 
all  the  functions  of  animal  life  depend  on  organization,  our  au- 
thors maintain  that  they  have  ascertained,  in  a  manner  equally 
satisfactory,  what  the  particular  parts  of  the  organized  frame 
are,  which  are  destined  for  the  manifestation  of  each  faculty. 

It  is  certain,  say  they,  that  none  of  the  functions  of  animal 
life  are  dependent  6n  any  other  part  of  the  body  but  the  Ner- 
vous System j  because  this  is  generally  admitted.  This  point, 
therefore,  is  set  at  rest ;  and  the  only  question  which  remains 
to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  whole  Nervous  System,  or  only  some 
particular  part  of  it,  is  the  organ  of  these  functions. 

Now,  we  confess  we  do  not  find  it  very  easy  to  discover,  after 
all,  what  the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  are  on  this  subject,  in 
!50  far  as  the  five  senses  and  voluntary  motion  are  concerned. 
In  the  chapter  relating  to  these  functions,  a  faculty  called  con^ 
sciomness  is  introduced,  sometimes  said  to  be  active  and  some- 
times passive,  which  puzzles  us  a  good  deal ;  and  we  have  been 
exceedingly  disconcerted  to  find,  that  we  have  been  all  along 
fiitertaining  a  very  inaccurate  notion  of  the  fiiculties  o^  thinking 
and  willing;  for  the  learned  Dr  Spurzheim  assures  us,  that 
these  faculties  '  certaitdij  are  Sensations.*  p.  123. 

*  After  every  consideration, '  says  he,  *  it  remains  undecided,  at 
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«  least  in  perfect  animals,  in  what  respect  the  brain  is  necessary  to 

*  the  passive  consciousness  of  the  external  senses.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
«  tain,  that  the  xvill,  and  consequently  the  voluntary  motions  and  re- 
<  flection,  depend  on  the  brain  ;  for  no  phenomena  of  this  kind  take 

*  place  without  a  brain.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  re- 
'  gular  motions  into  those  which  are  regular,  but  only  automatic,  and 

*  into  those  which  are  both  regular  and  voluntary  :  The  latter  depend 

*  on  the  actions  of  the  brain  ;  the  former  take  place  without  it.     It 

*  is  similarly  necessary  to  make  distinctions  respecting  the  functions 

*  of  the  five  external  senses.     It  is  undecided  whether  this  passive 

*  consciousmss  takes  place  by  the  assistance  of  the  brain,  or  by  means 

*  of  their  respective  nerves  alone  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  their  activs 

*  consciousness,  accompanied  by  attention,  reflection,  and  will,  can  be 

*  effected  only  by  the  operation  of  the  brain. '     p.  127. 

On  the  subject,  however,  of  the  organs  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  thirty-three  Internal  or  Mental  Faculties,  our  authors  are 
abundantly  explicit.  This  is  obviously  their  favourite  topic; 
one  which  they  cherish  as  a  child  of  their  own  ;  and  of  which^ 
perhaps,  it  is  in  some  degree  excuseable  for  them  to  be  vain, 
since  it  is  one  g7Tai  discovenj  from  beginning  to  end. 

They  admit,  that  for  many  centuries  the  brain  has  been  con- 
sidered the  organ  of  the  soul;  but  they  affirm,  that  every  one 
who  has  maintained  this  hypothesis,  has  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine with  it  evident  contradictions.  They  choose,  therefore,  to 
show,  that  the  brain  is  exclusively  the  organ  of  the  feelings  and 
intellectual  faculties,  by  a  demonstration  in  their  own  way.  The 
outline  of  the  demonstration,  as  it  is  given  by  Spurzheim  in  a- 
bout  forty  pages,^  is  the  following. 

1.  All  parts  of  the  body  may  be  wounded  or  destroyed,  ex- 
cept the  brain,  without  immediately  destroying  the  feelings  and 
intellectual  faculties ;  but  if  the  brain  be  compressed  or  destroy- 
ed, the  mental  manifestations  are  suspended  or  annihilated. 
2.  Large  portions  of  the  brain  proper,  even  half  the  cerebellum, 
may  be  destroyed  ;  nay,  the  brain  may  be  entirely  wanting,  yet 
the  functions  of  the  five  senses,  and  of  automatic  life,  not  be 
affeeted.  Hence  the  brain  must  be  intended  for  superior  func- 
tions, else  it  would  be  useless.  3.  When  animals  are  compared 
with  each  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  their  facul- 
ties increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  cerebral  parts. 
4.  The  perfection  of  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties  is  pro- 
portional to  the  development  of  the  brain  ;  the  greater  the  de- 
velopment, the  more  perfect  the  manifestations,  and  vice  versa.. 
If  a  man's  bjain  be  large,  he  manifests  his  Inhabitivcness,  and 
Adhesiveness^  and  Desiinctiveness,  his  Ideality  and  Indivi duality y 
his  Time  and  his  Coloitring^  his  fi^eight  and  Momc/da,  and  hh 
Locality^  &c.  very  energetically ;  if  small,  very  feebly.     If  tiie 
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brain  be  defective,  as  is  the  case  in  idiots,  tile  mental  manifes* 
tations  are  also  detective.  The  manifestations  also  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  brain  from  infancy  to 
maturity,  and  its  decay  in  old  age.  In  children  the  brain 
is  "pulpyy  and  therefore  the  functions  of  animal  life  cannot  be 
manifested  ;  in  the  state  of  maturity,  the  brain  has  acquir-d  the 
highest  degree  of  development,  and  the  manifestations  the 
greatest  energy ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  organization  of  the 
brain  decreases,  the  energy  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  decreases  also.  5.  Certain  faculties  are  more 
active  in  men,  and  others  in  women  ;  and  there  is  a  difference 
in  their  cerebral  organization.  6.  In  proportion  as  the  brain  is 
altered  by  disease,  the  mental  manifestations  are  weakened.  7. 
*  Everij  one  feels  that  he  thinks  by  means  of  his  brain.  *  Therefore^ 
the  brain  is  exclusively  the  organ  of  the  thirty-three  mental  fa^ 
cultieSf  viz.  the  nine  Propejisities^  the  nine  Sentiments,  the  eleven 
Knowing  Facilities ,  the  three  Refecting  Faculties ^  and  Imitation 
oy  Itsclt'  Imitatioii.     Q.  E.  D. 

Now,  we  must  essay  a  reply  here,  however  hard  and  unpro^ 
mising  the  task  may  be ;  for,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
ratiocination  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spuii2heim  is  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult species  to  combat  Perhaps  we  might  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  thirty-three  faculties 
to  which  the  argument  relates,  is  dowmright  nonsense ;  and  so 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion  at  once»  But  we  see  sufficient  rea- 
son for  declining  this  summary  method  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
and,  therefore,  v^^e  shall  take  the  liberty  of  substituting  for  the 
names  of  ihc  thirty-three  faculties^  two  very  simple  and  intelli- 
gible terms,  viz.  Intellect  and  Inclinations ;  and  proceed. 

In  ihefrst  place,  then,  we  maintain,  that  it  is  not  true  that 
partial  destruction  of  the  brain  is  invariably  followed  by  a  propor- 
tional destruction  of  Intellect.  The  cases  in  which  portions  of 
various  sizes  have  been  removed  from  almost  all  regions  of  this 
organ,  without  the  slightest  affection  either  of  Intellect  or  Incli- 
nations, are  numerous  and  most  unequivocal.  *  Drs  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  seem  quite  aware  of  this ;  and  if  there  be  any  one 
part  of  their  works  better  calculated  than  another,  to  show  at 
once  the  incomparable  conceit  of  these  men,  and  the  inconceiv- 
able absurdities  they  can  maintain,  it  is  the  section  in  which 
they  endeavour  to  explain  "away  these  cases.  How  can  any  man 
pretend,  they  argue,  that  he  had  seen  the  half  or  the  fourth  of 

*  For  a  partial  illustration  of  this,  we  refer  to  Art.  X.  of  our  last 
Number. 

Q2 
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a  brain  destroyed,  until  we  published  our  system  of  the  anatomy 
of  that  organ  ? 

*  It  was  evidently  impossible  to  make  exact  anatomical  observa- 

*  tions  upon  an  organization,  which  was  not  only  unknown,  but  in 

*  respect  to  which  were  entertained  notions j  not  only  quite  erroneous, 

*  but  entirely  opposite  to  its  real  structure  ;   and  it  is  hcifond  doubt, 

*  that  this  hitherto  was  the  case  with  the  internal  structure  of  the 

*  brain.  *     Spicrzlieim,  p.  14-0. 

Or  how  could  any  phj'sician  venture  to  prohounce  whether 
his  patieiit's  intellect  were  aftected  or  not,  until  we.  discovered 
that  every  man  is  endowed  with  thirty-three  faculties  ? .       ' 

*  It  follows,  aUo,  that  it  has  hitherto   been  impossible  to  judge 

*  accurately  of  the  effects  of  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  brain,  be- 

*  cause  all   physiologists  considered  only  the  general  attributes  of 

*  the  Understanding,  and  were  quite  ignorant  with  regard   to   the 

*  specicd faculties.  '^^Spurzheim,  pi  14<7. 

Our  authors,  however,  have  been  imprudent  enough  to  re- 
cord some  cases  iheniselves  pi*ecisely  siiiiilai*  to  those  which  they 
are  so  little  disposed  to  admit  on  tile  authority  of  others  ;  and 
in  order  to  reconcile  these,  therefore,  with  their  doctrines,  they 
have  recourse  to  an  exquisite  stratagem.  In  all  injuries  of  this 
sort,  say  they,  the  duplicity  of  the  nervous  system  must  be  kept 
in  recollection.  One  half  of  the  brain  may  be  destroyed,  and 
the  other  half  still  continue  to  exert  the  manifestations  of  the 
mind.  In  fact,  it  is  evident,  that  the  opposite  hemispheres  of 
the  brain  are  sometimes  in  a  different  or  even  an  opposite  state. 

*  A  great  number  of  madmen  hear  angels  sing,  or  the  devil 
<  roar,  only  on  one  side.  '  Tiedeman  relates  the  example  of 
one  MosER,  who  was  insane  on  one  side,  and  who  observed 
his  insanity  with  the  other.  And  Gall  himself  attended  a 
minister  who  had  a  similar  affection  for  three  years.  This  mi- 
nister was  cured  ;  but  when  he  fell  into  a  passion,  or  got  dnmky 
there  was  rather  a  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disorder. 

Secofidly,  If  it  is  meant  to  be  affirmed,  that  total  destruction 
of  the  brain  is  uniformly  followed  by  total  loss  of  intellect,  we 
demand  where  the  cases  are  by  which  that  point  has  been  esta- 
blished ?  Is  there  a  single  instance  on  record,  in  which  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  this  organ  had  been  observed,  and  in  which 
a  total  cessation  of  intellect  immediately  followed  as  the  effect  of 
that  destruction  }  We  will  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  there  are 
no  such  cases  recorded  ;  but  if  there  be  any,  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  them. 

Thirdkjy  Were  it  even  ascertained,  that  partial  or  total  loss  of 
intellect  invariably  succeeded  to  a  partial  or  total  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  cerebrum,  we  maintain,  that  it  would  not  nccessari- 
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ly  follow  that  the  brain  was  the  oronn  of  intellect ;  if,  by  the 
term  organ^  be  here  meant  (what  alone  we  presume  it  can  be 
employed  to  mean)  the  part  of  the  body,  upon  changes  in  which, 
the  intellectual  operations  immediately  depend.  As  well  might 
it  be  argued,  that  all  sensation  depended  ultimately  on  some 
chanj^e  of  condition  in  the  heart ;  because,  when  all  the  arte- 
ries leading  to  any  part  are  divided,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
heart  thus  cut  oiF,  it  immediately  loses  its  sensibility.  The 
organ  of  intellect  may  reside  in  some  other  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  in  some  other  region  of  the  body ;  and  that  part  or 
region  may  be  continually  receiving  from  the  brain  a  supply  of 
something  necessary  to  the  healthy  discharge  of  its  functions  ; 
or  they  may  be  so  constructed,  that  whatever  disorders  the 
structure  of  the  one,  injures  the  constitution  of  the  other. 
These  things  are  obviously  possible ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
phenomena  of  wounds  of  the  brain,  which  renders  this  hypothe- 
sis a  bit  less  probable  than  the  other.  We  will  not  say  that 
there  are  any  facts  which  ab5oliUely  demonstrate  that  the  brain 
is  not  the  organ  of  intellect  j  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  the  utr 
most  obscurity  ;  and  our  physiological  readers  will  see,  from  an 
article  in  our  last  Number,  how  far,  purely  for  the  sake  of  excit- 
ing investigation,  we  are  disposed  to  carry  our  opinions  or  con- 
jectures upon  this  point,  But  we  will  maintain,  that  such  cases 
as  we  have  alluded  to,  afford  no  proof  whatever  that  the  brain 
is  the  organ  of  intellect. 

Fourthlijy  We  deny  that  there  is  any  connexion  or  propor- 
tion whatever  to  be  observed,  on  a  comparison  of  a^nimals  with 
each  other,  between  their  intellect  or  inclinations,  and  the  num* 
ber  of  parts  in  their  brains;  and  if  there  were,  this  is  no  de- 
monstration that  the  brain  is  the  intellectual  vrga?i* 

Fi/'t/dj/,  We  deny  that  there  is  the  slightest  approach  to  a  u- 
niform  proportion  or  connexion  between  the  vigour  of  intel- 
lect, or  the  strength  or  peculiarity  of  inclinations  in  man,  and 
the  size  of  his  brain.  If  it  be  said,  thiit  this  is  a  point  which 
can  be  determined  only  by  an  actual  examination,  after  death,  of 
the  brains  of  persons  whose  talents  and  moral  character  have 
been  the  subject  of  observation  during  life,  then  we  affirm,  that 
there  is  no  physician  or  anatomist,  who  has  practised  this  piece 
of  dissection  in  such  circumstances  twenty  times,  who  does 
not  kno\y  that  the  assertion  of  Dxis  Gall  and  Spurzheim  is 
utterly  groundless.  Inte)i,i.ct  of  every  degree  and  of  every  kind, 
and  inclination  of  every  variety,  is  found  combined  with  brains 
of  all  sizes. 

But  our  authors,  for  reasons  which  will  be  immediately  obvious, 
do  not  choose  to  be  over  nice  in  their  modes  of  ascertaining  th» 
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real  size  of  the  cerebrum,  with  a  view  to  this  inquiry.  They 
have  a  method,  indeed,  which  is  much  better,  because  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  living  man:  By  a  proper  gaugin<r  of  the  head  with- 
out, they  can  tell  to  a  trifle  how  much  it  contains  within.  They 
have  always  found,  that  the  lander  the  cranial  part  of  the 
head  measured  upon  the  outside,  i-kin  and  all,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  brain  lodged  in  the  cranial  cavity.  So  it  is  the  sim- 
plest process  in  the  world :  Shave  a  man's  head,  and  you  have 
the  *  measure  of  his  mii^d  '  in  a  moment :  Multiply  the  length 
by  the  breadth,  and  the  product  by  the  thickness;  and  liis  phi- 
losophy and  feeling  will  come  out  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  The 
remark  is  as  old  as  it  is  said  to  be  true,  that  no  real  hero  is  a 
hero  to  his  valH  de  chambre.  Let  all  those  whom*it  may  concern, 
now  remember,  that  no  man  can  be  a  pretended  philosopher  to 
his  barber.  "^ 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  captious,  we  should  perhaps  object 
to  this  application  of  the  Solid  Measure ;  because  it  hath  ap- 
peared to  us,  that  human  heads  are  rather  like  unto  hazel  nuts, 
whereof  many  that  be  equally  large  to  look  upon,  do  yet  pos- 
sess, some  a  thicker,  some  a  thinner  shell ;  some  a  smaller,  some 
a  larger  kernel.  But  we  will  acquiesce  implicitly  for  the  pre- 
sent in  the  proposition,  (familiar  to  physiologists  long  before  the 
age  of  Gall  or  Spurzheim),  that  there  is  in  most  instances  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  size  of  the  cranium  and  the 
quantity  of  cerebrum  ;  that  large  heads  usually  contain  large 
brains,  and  small  heads  small  brains.  Nevertheless,  we  again 
deny,  that  there  is  any  constant  correspondence,  or  any  conne- 
xion whatever,  between  the  dimensions  of  a  man's  head  and  his 
intellect  and  inclinations,  either  in  kind  or  degree.  We  do  not 
even  subscribe  to  the  ancient  proverb,  *  Large  heady  little  wit;^ 
although  this  obviously  goes  to  establish,  by  vulgar  observation, 
a  species  of  connexion,  directly  the  reverse  of  that  maintained 
by  our  authors ;  and  although  the  maxim  seems  to  derive  no 
small  credit  from  the  fact,  (for  such  we  affirm  it  to  be),  that  i- 
diots  in  general  have  uncoimnorilij  large  heads.  We  are  aware, 
that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  unsay  '  old  sayings;'  and 
this  we  believe  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Much 
less  are  we  disposed  to  allow  any  weight  in  this  discu^^sion  to  the 
familiar  banter  of  thick  skull;  for  it  admits  of  no  application  to 
the  inquiry,  unless  Gall  should  choose  to  interpret  it  as  mean- 
ing, that  when  the  sides  of  the  cr:  ».ium  are  thick,  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  is  small,  and  the  brain  small  in  proportion,  and 
consequently  the  understanding  poor.  But  we  demur  at  this 
explanation ;  and  humbly  submit,  that  the  jeer  in  question  is 
founded  entirely  on  a  false  hypothesis  ;  the  vulgar  very  natural- 
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•ly,  but  very  erroneously  conceiving,  that  when  there  is  more 
than  usual  difficulty  in  forcing  sense  into  a  man,  there  must  h& 
ti  greater  than  usual  thickness  of  wall  to  keep  it  out.  Gall  and 
iSpuRZHEiM,  in  fact,  in  affirming  that  the  vigour  of  intellect  is 
{ilways  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  head,  seem  to  have  been 
t^esirous  of  trying  how^  far  their  effrontery  might  be  carried. 
If  they  succeed  in  convincing  a  single  individual  of  common 
parts  and  observation,  that  this  assertion  is  a  truth,  they  will- 
find  little  difficulty,  we  apprehend,  in  persuading  mankind  in 
general,  that  they  hear  by  their  eyes  and  see  by  their  ears. 

But  we  will  even  indulge  these  gentlemen  so  far  as  to  admit, 
that  the  relation  they  assert  is  true.  Will  it,  therefore,  follow,, 
that  the  greater  size  of  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiarities 
in  the  intellect  or  inclinations  of  the  individual  ?  Certainly  not. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  great  Diis  Gall  and  SruKZHEiiM 
have  not  observed,  in  the  course  of  their  multifarious  inquiries  in- 
to nature,  that  phenomena  may  coincide,  without  being  related 
to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect?  Were  it  established,  that  ali 
great  mathematicians  had  black  eyes,  and  all  poets  blue  ones, 
would  any  sensible  man,  from  this  alone,  think  of  ascribing  the 
mathematical  talent  in  the  one  case,  or  the  poetical  genius  in  the 
other,  to  the  colour  of  the  iris.  In  the  course  of  our  own  ex- 
perience, we  have  observed,  that  persons  who  have  a  lurking 
affection  for  port  wine,  have  uniformly  a  certain  redness  of  nose; 
and  yet  we  are  far  from  conceiving  ourselves  warranted  to  infer 
from  this,  that  the  nasal  hue  is  the  cause oi  the  vinous  partiality.; 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  are  disposed  to  maintain,  that  it  is  ra- 
ther the  effect ;  but  this  we  hold  to  be  quite  wicked  and  calum- 
nious. Again,  it  is  a  remark  which  we  have  never  found  to  fail, 
that  all  great  lawyers  have  long  and  very  mobile  fingers,  *  digi- 
ii prehensiles, '  as  LiNNiEUS  would  have  called  them,  with  a  re- 
markably smooth  cuticle  or  epidermis  on  the  palms  of  their 
hands.  Shall  we  therefore  conclude,  that  this  length  and  flexi- 
bility of  finger,  and  this  exceeding  smoothness  of  palm,  are  the 
cause  of  eminence  in  the  law  ?  No;  this  may  be  a  case  of  mere  co- 
incidence;  nay,  the  professional  eminence  may,  indirectly,  be  the 
cause  of  some  of  these  phenomena: — But  this  is  dangerous  ground. 

Sixthly,  We  deny  that  the  brain  uniformly  diminishes  in  size 
in  old  age;  or  that  when  it  does  undergo  diminution,  the  intel- 
lect is  uniformly  affected  in  proportion ;  or  that,  when  the  in- 
tellect is  affected,  there  is  any  proof  whatever  that  this  is  owing 
to  the  diminution  in  the  brain. 

Lastly,  We  solemnly  declare,  that  we,  for  our  parts,  have  ne- 
ver yet  known  wliat  it  is  to  feel  that  xve  thiiilc  by  means  of  otir 
brains. 
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4.  The  investigations  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  how* 
ever,  have  not  led  merely  to  the  titnionstration,  that  the  brain 
is  the  general  and  exclusive  orfyan  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
thirty-three  special  faculties:  Tney  have  conducted  these  inge- 
nious men  to  discoveries  of  still  greater  interest  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  and  of  infinitely  higher  practical  importance.  They 
have  ascertained,  not  only  that  each  of  the  faculties  has  a  parti- 
cular part  of  the  brain  appropriated  to  itself  for  its  organ^  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  each  part,  is  the  perfection  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  faculty  to  which  it  belongs  ;  but  they 
have  discovered  the  precise  portion  of  the  brain,  which  consti- 
tutes the  organ  of  each  particular  faculty. 

Tiiat  the  brain  is  an  aggregate  of  many  organs^  and  that 
each  faculty  has  its  own,  is  matter  of  easy  demonstration.  E- 
yery  salt  and  every  metal  has  its  own  crystariii5ati')n  ;  every 
plant  and  every  fruit-tree  has  its  particular  organization;  even 
the  parts  of  the  same  tree,  as  wood,  bark,  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit,  possess  somewhat  varying  qualities.  The  beaver  builds  a 
hilt;  the  dog  hunts;  the  blackbird  sings  ;  the  hvvailow  migrates. 
Certain  men  excel ;  others  are  middling  in  all :  Some  are  en- 
dowed with  genius;  others  are  idiots.  The  understandings  of 
animals  increase  in  proportion  as  their  braius  become  compli- 
cated. Certain  faculties  aye  more  active  in  women  and  females;^ 
others  in  men  and  males.  In  the  saipe  individual,  certain  facul- 
ties manifest  themselves  with  great  energy,  while  others  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  All  the  facuJties  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves simultaneously ;  Several  appear  earlier ;  others  disappear 
inore  lately.  Study,  too  long  protracted,  produces  fatigue; 
but  we  may  continue  to  study  by  changing  the  object.  Some 
persons  dream  during  their  sleep ;  others  "iijalk  during  their 
sleep.  Some  persons  are  subject  to  inspu'ation^,  visions,  and 
similar  phenomena.  And,  lastly,  some  men  are  insane  only  on 
particular  points.  From  all  this,  our  authors  coriceive  i^  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  disputed,  that  the  brain  consists  of  thu'ty- 
three  organs,  one  for  each  faculty. 

It  is  no  less  easy  to  show,  that  the  energy  or  perfection  of 
each  faculty  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  its  organ. 

*  There  is,  indeed,  thro\ighout  all  nature,  a  general  l,aw,  that 

*  the  properties  of  bodies  act  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  their 
'  size.     Thus,  a  large  loadstone  attracts  a  greater  mass  of  iron  than 

*  a  small  one  of  a  similar  kind.     The  fermentation  of  the  same  fluid 

*  IS  more  energetic,  if  its  quantity  be  more  considerable  ;  and  a  great 

*  znuscle  of  the  same  kind  is  strpnger  than  a  small  one.  If  the  nerves 
*.pf  the  five  external  senses  be  larger  on  one  side  of  the  body,  the 
^ ,  functions  aho  are  stronger  on  that  side.     Why  should  it  not  be  the 

*  same  in  respect  to' the  brain ;  *     Sjmrzhem,  p.  215. 
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Can  any  tliinff  in  Euclid  be  plainer  than  this  ?  Was  ever 
dcmonstrnlion  neater^  or  more  satisfactor}-  ? 

Wc  should  now  be  desirous  of  stating?  to  our  readers  the  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  brain,  which  are  appropriated  to  e'ach  fa^ 
culty.  But  it  vvould  be  in  vain  to  attempt  this,  without  the  aid 
of  the  p]ates,  with  which  our  authors  have  illudratvd  this  part 
of  their  subject.  It  will  bfC  no  difficult  matter,  however,  to 
give  them  a  general  idea  of  what  they  are  to  find  on  con- 
suliing  these  engravings,  and  on  reading  the  valuable  remarks 
whicli  relate  to  them  in  die  text. 

In  the  two  first  plates,  then,  of  Spurzhcim^s  work,  *  there 
will  be  found  difi'erent  views  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  when 
deprived  of  its  membrajies ;  one  from  above,  anoth.er  from  be- 
low, and  two  lateral  views.  On  different  points  of  the  surfaces 
thus  represented,  will  be  seen  engraved,  the  various  numbers, 
from  one  to  thirty- three  ;  and  on  turning  to  the  table  of  expla- 
riatioy,  the  reader  will  discover,  that  each  of  these  numbers  re- 
fers to  the  or^ran  of  the  faculty  corresponding  to  it,  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  special  faculties  formerly  given  ; — number  V,  for 
pxamplc,  marking  the  oi'gan  of  combat iveness ,-  and  number  X, 
of  self-esteem;  and  so  on.  Number  I.  makes  its  appearance  on 
every  surface  of  the  laminated  part  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and  all 
the  other  numbers  are  scattered  over  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  proper; — none,  however,  appearing  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  middle  or  posterior  lobes;  and  none  on  that  surface  of 
the  hemispheres,  which  looks  towards  the  falx  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter. It  deserves,  also,  to  be  remarked,  that  not  a  single  num- 
ber is  to  be  seen  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  the  annu- 
lar protuberance,  or  the  peduncles  either  of  the  cerebellum  ov 
brain  proper,  or  the  mamillary  eminences,  or  the  infundibu- 
jum  ;  or,  m  short,  any  of  the  parts  which  lie  between  the  mid- 
dle lobes. 

These  numbers  or  figures,  as  they  are  said  to  rcftT  to  the 
difterent  organs,  are  of  course  situated  on  particular  parts  of 
these  organs  ;  but  they  cannot  of  themselves,  it  is  obvious, 
mark  the  whole  dimensions  of  an  organ  ;  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  do  this  in  the  engravings,  by  the  usual  contrivance 
<'f  dotted  lines,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  all  maps  and  diagrams. 
The  plates,  therefore,  leave  the  reader  in  utter  ignorance  as  to 


*  We  refer  to  this  work  alone,  because  It  is  the  latest ;  and  be- 
cause, in  the  large  French  work,  with  folio  engraving:s,  the  conj">int 
production  of  Gall  and  SFURZIIEL^f,  neither  the  Dumber  nor  the 
place  of  the  organs  accords  exactly  with  the  representation  now  given 
of  them  by  Spukzhelm  himself.  Let  Ciall  and  Spukzheim  settle 
tins  point  between  them. 
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tbc  supei Tu'.i.il  extent,  the  internal  direction,  and  the  total  bulk, 
o{  any  one  orojan.  Whether  the  organ  of  Hope  goes  upwards  or 
flownwards,  backwards  or  forwards ;  whether  the  organ  of  Order 
Ktands  quite  clear  of  that  of  Tune  ;  whetljer  the  organ  of  Com- 
hativc7ies$  docs  not  intertwine  with  the  organ  of  Destnirt/ve?iess ; 
•whether  the  organ  of  Wit  does  not  run  the  orga^i  of  hmtation 
llirongh  the  body  ;  whether  one  might  not  scoop  out  tJje  organ 
<\f  Covetiveness  from  end  to  end,  as  a  cheesemonger  with  hi^ 
nimble  does  a  bit  of  Stilton,  and  yet  not  interfere  in  the  Jeast 
'^vith  the  organ  either  of  Benevolence  or  of  Veneration  ; — tijese, 
nnd  many  other  questions  of  equal  importance,  would  be  in  vain 
deterntined,  by  an  inspection  of  the  engi-avings  alone.  The 
jcfider,  therefore,  will  naturally  turn  to  the  text,  for  more  mi- 
3iute  and  precise  information  on  these  points ;  and  there  we 
}tave  the  pleasure  of  telling  him,  he  will  find  the  following  very 
satisfactory  detail. 
■  *  It,  is  indeed  true,  that  the  organs  are  not  confined  to  the  surface 

*  of  the  brain  ;  they  extend  from  the  surface  to  the  great  swelling 

*  of  the  occipital  hole  (medulla  oblongata),  and  probably  include 

*  even  the  commisures ;   for  the  whole  mass   of  the  bfain  consti- 

*  tutes  the  organs. ' — Spurzheim,  p.  239. 

Such  is  the  trash,  the  despicable  trumpery,  which  two  men, 
calling;  themselves  scientific  inquirers,  have  the  impudence  grave- 
ly to  present  to  the  physiologists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
specimens  of  reasoning  and  induction. 

But  let  us  now  attend  a  little  to  the  ingenious  methods,  by 
>vbich  these  gentlemen  have  discovered  the  precise  situation  of 
each  of  these  organs ;  and  to  the  external  signs  by  which  they 
assure  us  that  it  may  be  known  during  life,  whether  any  parti- 
car  organ  be  unusually  large  or  small.  This  leads  to  the  most 
important  part  of  their  doctrines  perhaps;  the  practical  part, 
MS  it  may  be  called  ;  the  ^physiognomy,  craniology  or  cranios- 
com;  the  part  which  teaches  us  how  to  find  cut,  by  the  shape 
pf  the  head,  whether  a  man  loves  his  children  or  kills  them, 
■whether  be  steals  or  is  very  benevolent;  wliether  he  has  much 
bope  or  little;  whether  he  believes  iii  a  God,  or  is  a  freethink- 
er ;  in  short,  what  he  is  remarkable  for,  in  kijowledgc,  taknt, 
or  dispositions;   or  whether  he  be  remarkable  for  any  thing  at 

8lK 

In  thejTrs/  place,  then,  our  renders  must  know,  that,  ac- 
cordin<T  to  Drr  Gall  and  Spurzhelm,  when  any  portion  of  the 
f-urface  of  the  brain  happens  to  be  more  prominent  than  usual, 
there  is  always  a  corresponding  eminence  on  that  pai  t  of  the 
rfFCous  shell  wluch  covers  it ;  and  not  only  is  this  prominence 
e.bvions,  whatever  structure  the  shell  may  chance  to  have  at  this 
part,  but  it  is  invariably  of  sufficient  size  to  be  perceptible  by 
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siglit  or  toiidi  on  the  living  head,  with  wliatever  soft  textures  the 
part  may  liappen  to  be  covered;  whether  with  tendinous  substance, 
cellular  substance,  adipose  substance,  muscular  fibres,  or  common 
integuments  with  the  hair;  or  two  or  three  of  these,  or  all  of  them 
together.  Now,  as  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  brain  is 
the  general  organ  of  all  the  faculties,  that  each  faculty  has  a  por- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  appropriated  to  itself,  and  that  the  perfection 
or  vigour  of  each  faculty  h  proportionate  to  the  size  of  its  organ; 
it  obviously  follows,  that  the  aforesaid  bumps  on  the  head  are  in- 
fallible signs  of  peculiar  energy  in  some  of  the  special  faculties. 
When,  therefore,  any  nncomnion  bump  of  this  sort  presents  itself 
on  the  head  of  an  individual,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  faculty  that  person  is  remarkable  for  ;  and  thus  the  parti- 
cular part  of  the  brain^  which  constitutes  the  organ  of  that  fa- 
culty, is  at  once  demonstrated.  By  a  steady  application  of  this 
method,  to  the  skulls  or  busts  of  the  celebrated  dead,  and  to  the 
heads  of  the  living,  unshaven  as  well  as  shaven,  in  all  classes  of 
society,'  and  in  different  nations ;  in  establishments  for  educa- 
tion, in  hospitals  for  idiots  and  madmen,  in  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  in  prisons ;  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  had  the 
merit  of  ascertaining  the  exact  site  of  the  thirty-three  organs. 
Nay,  of  such  amazingl}'  precise  application  does  this  method 
seem  to  be  susceptible,  that  although  our  authors  found  it  im- 
possible to  define  the  superficial  boundaries  of  the  different  or- 
gans on  the  brain  itself,  they  have  marked  out  the  limits  of  eacii 
organ  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  on  the  outside  of  the  whole 
head.  Accordingly,  in  the  frontispiece  to  Spurzheiim's  book,  a 
most  extraordinary  and  engaging  spectacle  presents  itself.  The, 
human  head  there  appears  in  different  aspects,  cleanly  shaven, 
with  the  whole  of  its  upper  surface  divided  into  regions,  like  the 
maps  of  revolutionized  France.  The  regions  are  of  different 
sizes,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  perhaps,  to  two  inches ;  and 
of  very  various  shapes,  soiiie  being  rhomboidal,  others  elliptical, 
others  almost  circular,  some  like  a  half-moon,  some  like  the 
point  of  a  scymitar,  others  distinctly  heart-shaped,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number,  as  it  appears  to  our  eye,  like  the  scales  of 
a  salmon  magnified.  The  facilities  which  these  diagrams  must 
afford,  in  the  application  of  the  intellectual  topography  to  prac- 
tice, must  be  very  great.  When  we  discover  any  unusual  pro- 
jection or  depression,  an}'  remarkable  specimen  of  hill  and  dale, 
on  the  head  of  a  stranger,  we  have  only  to  consult  a  copy  of  the 
frontispiece  quietly;  and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  decide,  whether  we  ought  to  approacli  him  as  an  ho- 
nest man,  or  shun  him  as  a  knave. 

li  we  must  reply  gravrly  to  al!  thi?,  which  it  requires  some. 
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effort  to  do,  we  have  briefly  to  observe,  that  not  one  of  the  as^ 
sertions  are  true,  and  that  not  one  step  of  the  reasoning  is  cor- 
rect. 

It  is  not  true,  that  there  are  ever  such  eminences  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  accompanied  with  projections  of  the  cranium, 
as  Gall  and  Spurzhei:m  have  affnmed.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
and  we  presume  it  was  known  to  anatomists  before  our  authors 
were  born,  that  the  different  regions  of  the  brain,  differ  in  their 
relative  proportions  in  almost  every  individual.  But  the  differ- 
ence, whether  it  be  confined  to  one  dimension,  or  extend  to  all, 
is  at  tlie  utmost  very  inconsiderable  ;  seldom  we  believe  amount- 
ing to  half  an  inch,  and  never,  we  are  confident,  exceeding  an 
inch,  over  an  extent  of  six  inches  ;  and  very  often  it  is  so  small, 
^s  just  to  be  perceptible,  and  no  more.  In  this  last  case,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  proportional  capacity  of  the  cerebral  cavity  of  the  skull; 
but  in  all  varieties  which  exceed  the  ratio  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  five  or  sijv  inches,  this  cavity  is  in  general  obviously  laVger  in 
the  same  proportion.  Now,  our  anatomical  readers  are  not  to  be 
informed,  surely,  that  the  two  surfaces  of  the  bones  which  form 
the  cerebral  cavity  of  the  cranium  are  not  everywhere  parallel 
to  each  other.  They  know  very  well,  that  there  are  often  con- 
siderable depressions  within,  where  the  corresponding  surface 
without,  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  appearance  of  projection, 
but  is  quite  flat,  or  even  hollow  ;  and  that  there  are  often  large 
prominences  without,  where  there  are  no  corresponding  conca- 
vities within  ;  so  that  when  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls  of  tho 
cerebral  cavity  are  compared  with  a  mould  in  Paris  plaster  or 
in  wax,  of  the  cavity  itself,  the  greatest  difference  is  perceptible 
between  them.  All  anatomists  know,  too,  that  this  difference 
is  not  the  same  in  degree,  in  any  two  skulls  ;  the  distance  of 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  bones  from  each  other  is  so  various. 
AVhen,  therefore,  any  particular  region  of  the  brain  is  consi- 
derably larger  than  usual,  compared  with  other  parts,  allhougli 
the  corresponding  region  of  the  cerebral  cavity  be  always  pro- 
portionally larger  also,  this  increased  capacity  within,  is  far 
iVom  being  uniformly  accompanied  with  any  greater  prominence 
of  the  osseous  shell  without.  Such  correspondence  docs  often 
occur,  no  doubt,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  greater 
proportional  size  of  the  particular  regions  of  the  brain  approach- 
es to  the  maximum  we  have  stated  ;  but  even  in  these  instances 
it  is  not  constant.  Moreover,  we  must  observe,  that,  admit- 
ting it  were  uniform  and  invariable,  still  as  the  prominences  and 
depressions  on  the  outer  surface  often  vary,  without  any  cor- 
rcigponding  variety  witiiin,  the  examination  of  the  outer  surface 
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alone  never  can  lead  to  any  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  pro* 
portional  dimensions  of  the  brain. 

The  whole  of  what  we  have  now  stated,  the  ingenuous  Dus 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  must  not  only  have  been  aware  of  from 
the  beginfting,  but  must  have  felt  to  be  strictly  true.  We  looked, 
therefore,  with  perfect  confidence  for  a  denial  of  its  truth,  some* 
where  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  for  there  is  nothing  sufficiently 
certain  in  nature,  which  these  gentlemen  will  not  call  in  ques- 
tion, if  it  be  hostile  to  their  views.  Were  the  fact  in  any  de- 
gree unfavourable  to  their  system,  that  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the 
ground,  we  should,  without  doubt,  have  these  fearless  cranio* 
logers  demonstrating,  by  *  incontestable  facts,  *  by  *  reasoning 
thereupon,'  and  by  the  *  refutation  of  all  objections,'  that  such 
a  phenomenon  never  can  happen,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  never 
has  happened  since  the  world  began.  But  we  were  not  a  little 
surprized  to  find,  that  not  only  are  the  facts,  in  the  present 
instance,  not  contradicted,  but  that  no  other  attempt  has  been 
made  to  evade  them  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  short 
and  unintelligible  sentence ; — 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  appreciate  any  minute  differences  of  size, 
*  In  order  to  determine  the  development  of  the  organs.  *  Spurzheim^ 
p.  23k 

We  venture  to  affirm,  therefore,  that  such  prominences  on 
the  head>  as  Gall  and  SpIjrzheim  have  described,  indicating 
certain  eminences  of  the  brain  v/ithin,  and  uniformly  accompa- 
nying some  peculiarity  of  intellect  or  inclinations  in  the  indivi- 
dual, never  have  been  observed ;  and  that  all  they  have  been  so 
good  as  to  write  on  this  subject,  is  a  mere  fiction.  Were  it 
worth  our  while,  we  could  even  undertake  to  show,  without 
much  difficulty,  that  this  piece  of  invention  is  inconsistent  with 
itself,  in  various  circumstances,  and  that  it  presumes  a  degree 
of  blindness  and  ignorance  in  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
which  it  was  really  very  cruel  in  Dns  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to 
suppose.  How  could  these  gentlemen,  for  example,  think  so 
poorly  of  the  eyesight  of  their  readers,  as  to  imagine,  that  by 
the  aid  of  their  beautiful  engravings  they  could  fail  to  discover, 
that  some  of  the  prominences  in  the  skull  which  they  dest:ribe,  are 
said  to  be  caused  by  elevations  on  portions  of  the  brain,  which  are 
not  even  in  contact  with  the  skull  at  these  parts  ?  Then,  in  point 
of  extravagance,  we  do  think,  that  since  the  integuments  of  e- 
very  sort,  covering  the  skull,  seem  to  present  so  little  impedi- 
ment to  the  exercise  of  their  acute  vision  and  their  erudite 
touch,  in  the  discovery  of  the  bumps,  it  would  have  made  very 
little  difference  to  them,  and  been  vastly  more  convenient  for 
their  customers^  if  they  had  affirmed,  that  they  could  discover  a 
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Tnan*s  cliaracLer  throuejli  lifs  niolitcap,  or  liis  hat,  or  a  wifr  of 
Jour  stories,  or  even  throuirh  both  hat  and  wig,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  mf Icj;,  provided  they  had  a  good  telescope,  and  the 
weather  were  clear. 

W',  We  are  so  heartily  tired  of  the  mass  of  nonsense  we  liave 
been  obliged  to  wade  through,  that  we  conld  now  most  wilh"ngly 
have  done.     But  the  Anatomicai  Discoveries  of  Dus  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  yet  remain  to  be  considered  ;  and  these  are  on  no 
account  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.     It  appears  to  us,  that 
in  this  department  they  have  displayed  more  quackery  than 
in  any  other ;  and  their  bad  faith  is  here  the  more  unpardon- 
able, that  it  was  so  much  more  hkely  to  escape  detection.     These 
gentlemen    are  too  knowing   not   to  have  perceivedj   that  the 
science  of  anatomy  is  in  general  cultivated  with  most  zeal,  by 
those  who  have  the  least  leisure  to  devote  to  it ;  that  is,  by 
persons  who  are  toiling  v.ith  weariness  through  medical  prac- 
tice ;  and  that  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  improve  this  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge,  are  usually  content  to  bequeath 
it  to  their  sons,  just  as  it  was  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fa- 
thers or  grandfiithers.     They  calculated,  no  doubt,  that  as  the 
number  of  individuals  is  inconsiderable,  who  are  not  only  zeal- 
ous in  anatomical,  pursuits,  but,  by  a  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances,  are  enabled  to  bestow  their  whole  time  on  them, 
the  chance  that  a  few  bold  affirmations  respecting  the  structure 
of  a  delicate  and  complicated  organ  would  be  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  was  proportionally  small.     Perhaps  it  would  occur  to 
til  em,  too,  that  as  unprofessional  people  are  in  no  respect  aware 
how  very  little  fiimiliar  even  physicians  of  the  first  eminence  are 
uith  the  structure  of  the  brain,   it  might  contribute  materially 
towards  their  reputation  with  the  public,   to  delude  a  few  of 
the  medical  tribe,  who  are  naturally  looked  up  to  as  judges  in 
questions  of  this  sort.     No  doubt,  also,  they  had  observed  with 
as  much  pleasure,  as  we  have  done  with  surprise  and   regret, 
how  easy  a  thing  it  has  become  of  late  years,  to  obtain  the  good 
opinion,  in  all  physiological  matters,  of  that  strange  association  of 
talents  and  obsequiousness,  the  Institute  of  France;  every  youth- 
ful essayist  who  has  dissected  a  few  living  dogs,  and  drawn  hasty 
conclusions  from  his  experiments,  being  sure  to  be  held  forth  by 
the  committees  of  that  body  as  the  Haller  of  his  day,  provid- 
ed he  has  merely  had  the  address  to  submit  his  memoirs  to  their 
consideration.     Seeing  this,  it  was  no  great  adventure  on  thd 
part  of  our  authors,  to  solicit  a  Report  upon  their  discoveries, 
from  the  Institute.     Accordingly,  although  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  their  doctrines,  consisting  of  Tenon, 
Portal,  Sabatier,   Pinkl  and  Citvikp.,  did   themselves  the 
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crctlit,  in  tliis  instance,  of  returning  a  Report  so  little  nfrreeable 
to  Diis  Gall  and  Spcjrzheim,  that  these  gentlemen  thought  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  it  in  a  quarto  volume ;  yet  they  acquiesced 
in  enough  of  tlieir  claims,  to  secure  to  them  some  place  as  ana- 
tomists in  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  who  looked  upon 
their  craniological  doctrines  as  little  better  than  the  ravings  of 
disordered  imaginations.  We  are  resolved,  however,  to  do  what, 
in  us  at  leasts  lies,  to  enable  our  countrymen  to  appreciate  the 
true  merits  of  Dks  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  in  this  department 
also. 

1.  Our  anatomical  readers  will  recollect,  that  the  substance  of 
the  brain  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  two  kinds  of  soft  mat- 
ter, the  one  called  Medullary,  and  the  other  Grey,  Cortical  or 
Cineritious.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  denominate  the  for- 
mer JVhite,  and  the  latter  Brozvfi,  Nervous  Mailer.  W^lien  a 
section  of  the  White  Matter  is  made  with  a  sharp  scalpel,  the  di- 
vided surfaces  are  found  perfectly  smooth,  without  any  appear- 
ance whatever  of  cells,  or  globules,  or  fibres  ;  oiily  here  and 
there  a  few  reddish  points  and  striiE,  which  are  obviously  occa- 
sioned by  the  division  of  small  bloodvessels.  When  tloccuU 
of  it  are  subjected  to  microscopical  examination,  they  are  seen 
to  be  composed  of  minute  globules :  We  have  repeated  th« 
experiments  of  Procmaska  and  the  Wenzels  relative  to  thii 
point,  and  found  them  to  be  correct.  But  what  we  have  chief- 
ly to  attend  to  at  present  with  respect  to  this  substance  is,  that 
when  a  portion  of  it  is  plunged  for  a  few  minutes  into  boiling 
oil,  or  steeped  for  a  few  days  in  alcohol,  or  certain  acids  diluted, 
or  mixtures  of  these  acids  and  alcohol,  or  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  its  consistence  is  greatly  increased  ;  and  when 
it  is  afterwards  torn  in  particular  directions,  it  exhibits  a^fibroim 
appearance.  These  effects  were  known  to  Morgagxf,  Maitrl- 
JEAN,  Petsche,  Bayle,  Vieussens,  and  Plancard  long  ago  -, 
and  Reil,  in  particular,  of  late  years,  has  directed  his  at- 
tention to  them.  In  many  experiments  we  have  found,  thac 
from  the  fibrous  surfaces  which  are  thus  exposed,  slender  white 
threads  may  be  raised,  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  almost  as  fine  as 
a  hair ;  and  that  the  whole  seems  to  be  formed  of  such  delicat« 
fibrils,  placed  closely  together,  and  without  any  connecting  me- 
dium. The  delicacy  of  the  fibrils,  and  the  closeness  with  which 
they  are  compacted  together,  render  it  impossible  either  to  as- 
certain their  actual  length,  or  to  form  even  a  conjecture  as  to 
their  smallest  diameter.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied,  eithec 
from  our  own  experiments,  or  the  experiments  of  others,  how- 
much  of  the  White  Matter  throughout  the  brahi  is  capable  oi 
exhibiting  this  fibrous  apj.earance  when  coagulated.  This  point, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  fibrous  appearance  in  general,  requirei^ 
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to  be  further  investigated ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  flicts  al- 
ready ascertained  render  it  very  probable,  that  the  White  Mat- 
ter actually  consists  of  fine  fibres  in  the  livinc:  body,  which,  how- 
ever, are  too  delicate  to  maintain  their  form  in  sections  and 
lacerations  after  death,  unless  coagulated  and  rendered  firmer 
by  the  means  already  mentioned. 

Let  ns  now  see  what  Diis  Gall  and  Spurzhetm  say  upon 
this  subject.  They  affirm,  without  scruple,  that  it  is  possible  to 
demonstrate  the  White  Matter  to  be  fibroUs  in  all  p3rts  of  the 
Brain,  merely  by  tearini::  or  lacerating  the  different  portions  of 
this  org.in,  while  it  is  yet  in  a  recent  state,  with  the  handle  of 
a  scalpel,  and  .without  previous  coaLnilation  of  any  sort.  We 
not  only  maintain,  however,  that  this  is  incorrect,  but  that 
they  must  have  known  it  to  be  so.  There  are  niany  portion^ 
of  the  White  Matter,  without  doubt,  whfch  tear  more  readily 
in  one  direction  than  in  another;  and  this  direction,  we  have 
found,  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the  filtres  which  appear 
in  the  same  part  when  coagulated;  but  we  deny  that  there  is 
any  unequivocal,  far  less  uniform^  appearance  of  fibres,  on  the 
lacerated  surfaces,  even  in  these  instances.  Over  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  brain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  White  Matter  seems 
to  tear  as  readily  \n  one  V/ay  as  another,  and  in  all  these  cases, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  fibrous  stru|^ure.  It 
must  be  remembered  too,  that  a  fifbrous  appearance,  and  a  fi- 
brous structure,  are  two  different  things;  that  the  former  is  not 
always  caused  by  the  latter;  and  therefore,  though  the  fibrous 
appearance  were  quite  obvious  and  invariable,  the  cause  of  it 
might  still  be  matter  of  conjecture.  The  fact  then,  at  present, 
merely  is,  that  when  a  recent  cerebrum  is  dissected  with  the 
handle  of  a  scalpel.  Certain  portions  of  its  White  Matter  sepa- 
rate more  readily  in  one  direction  than  in  another.  * 

The  Brown   Nervous  Matter  of  the  bi'ain  exhibits  globules 


*  Plow  comes  it  that  Reil,  who'  was  so  anxious  to  demonstrate 
the  fibrousness  of  the  brain,  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  sure  me- 
thod of  our  authors  ?     *  GaHs  methode  langt  nicht  aus; '  says  Reil. 

*  Das  Gehirn  ist  ohne  Vorbereitung  zu  breyigt  und  zerfleissbar,  und 

•  fdsst  sich  deswegen  nlcht  im  Zusammenhang  zerlegen. '     Arch.  f. 
d.  Phisiol.  B.  ix.  H.  1. 

We  suspect  that  when  our  authors  are  desirous  of  demonslrat" 
ing  to  their  less  knowing  pupils,  that  the  White  Matter  is  fibrous, 
they  exhibit  some  portion  of  the  brain,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  alternations  of  the  two  kinds  of  Matter,  the  White  is  disposed  in 
threads  through  the  Brov/n.  Our  readers  will  perceive,  however, 
that  this  is  quite  a  different  species  o?  Jibrousness  from  that  of  eithe*' 
kind  of  Matter  taken  by  itself. 
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Mke  the  White,  whi-n  examined  with  the  microscope ;  and  we 
have  found  that  when  a  portion  of  it  taken  front  tlie  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain  proper,  or  the  laminse  of  the  cerebellum 
has  been  coagulated  by  any  of  the  agents  already  mention-. 
ed,  its  laceration  has  a  fibrous  appearance  also,  which  R«;ii, 
has  represented  pretty  well  in  a  small  engraving.  *  Scemmlr- 
RING  pronounces  the  Brown  Matter  to  be  fibrous  in  gcuv rul 
terms;  f  but  we  have  n  .t  yet  ascertained  what  other  portic-nd- 
of  it,  than  those  we  have  mentioned^  (\o  really  put  on  this  ap- 
pearance when  coa,<jnlated  On  this  subject,  Drs  Gali,  and 
SpuiizheiM  choose  to  be  entirely  silent.  '  -/. 

2.  The  two  kinds  of  Nervous  Matter  are  intermingled  in  the 
brain  in  various  ways.  In  some  parts,  a  c<»vering  of  tht^  one 
surrounds  a  mass  of  the  other,  as  a  cansule  enclose-  a  nucleus  j 
in  others,  they  are  alternated  in  laminae  ->r  strata  \  and  in  o* 
thers  they  traverse  each  other  in  the  for  n  of  cords  or  fibn  s  of 
various  sizes.  Now,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Drs  Gall  and  fepuaz- 
'heim,  that  wherever  the  White  Matter  is  to  be  fc  uod,  it  is  foi^m-' 
ed  OY  generated  by  the  Brown  ;  that  the  one  is  the  matnot  oi.the 
other  ;  that  all  the  White  filaments  Bxe  ftrvituced  from  the  Bruwn 
substance,  and,  therefore,  that  a  '^.lass  of  thissui>stauce  ought  to 
be  denominated  a  iJmwlion,  Spurzheim's  demonstranon  vjf  this 
is  the  following. 

*  At  first,  iho  whole  foetal  brain  consists  of  a  ciaeritious  mass, 

*  and,  by  degi^ees  only  \l  is  that  even  fibres  appear;  and   then   they 

*  appear  at  cert  iin  places  sooner  thin  at  others,  the  nervou>  fibres 

*  always  going  off  from  the  cineriiious  substance.     There  is,   more- 

*  over,  an  uniform  proportion  between  the  grey  substance   and  the 

*  nerv  )us  fibres  which   are  derived   from   it.     Even  in   worms,  in- 

*  sects,  and  crustaceous  animals,  the  ganglia  wheiein  nervous  fihres. 

*  arise,  contain  a  proportit^nate  quantity  ot  greyish  sub^-tance.    This 

*  substance    is    sometimes  accumulated    at  particular   places,    and 

*  and  sometimes  it  accompanies  the  nervous  fibres  in  their  cmirse. 

*  These  circumstances  <  qually  occur  in  tiie  cerebellum  and  in  the 

*  brain.  ' — Spukzueim,  p.  20. 

Were  it  not  that  this  precious  piece  of  absurdity  afterwards 
appears  in  the  particular  de-cn:)tion  of  the  brain,  as  a  p  )int 
clearly  establi^he  !>  we  shoidd  pass  it  over  altogether^  We 
shall  only  observe  with  respect  to  it,  howfever,  that'  admitting 
the  statement  in  the  quoiation  we  have  given  to  be  true,  which 
it  i>  not)  the  inference  deduced  from  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  I  gi- 
cal,  as  if  our  authors  had  argued,  Black  is  not  white,  there- 


*   A.rch.  f.  d.  Phisiol.  B.  viii,  H.  3. 
f  De  Corp*  Hum.  Fab.  iv. 
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fore,  two  and  two  make  four.     It  is  surely  not  imagined  by 
these  gentlemen,  that  the  White  Matter  ponsists  of  a  multi- 
tude of  streams  of  a  white  fluid  continually  flowing  from  the 
Brown,  which  alone  possesses  the  power  of  secreting  it  from 
the  blood ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  hypothesis,  which  could  sanc- 
tion the  use  they  have  made,  in  the  present  instance,  of  the 
words  formatimt  and  matrix.      Neither  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  mere  circumstance  of  connexion  or  juxta-position  between 
these  two  kinds  of  matter,  which  could  possibly  lead  any  sen- 
sible person  to  maintain,  that  the  one  generated  the  other. 
As  well  might  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  bones  generate  the  mus- 
cles, or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  its  branches,  or  the  foundation  of  a 
house  its  walls ;   or  that,  once  a  city  has  been  built,  this  urhs 
cofidita,  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  power  dead  or  liv- 
ing,/orms  all  the  roads  which  lead  from  it.    In  truth,  we  are  the 
more  out  of  humour  with  this  hypothesis,  that  it  is  in  direct 
and  alarming  hostility  to  a  theory  of  our  own  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  we  have  long  cherished  with  some  degree  of  fond- 
ness.   We  conceive  that  your  Brown  Matter  is  a  ^reat  destroyer 
of  your  White ;   that  when  a  portion  of  the  latter  comes  into 
contact  with  a  mass  of  the  former,  it  is  either  instantly  eaten 
up,  or  only  runs  a  short  way  into  it,  and  then  disappears  ;  that 
the  intention  of  the  Brown  Matter  is  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  White;  so  that  when  there  is  much  White  to  get  rid 
of,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  brain,  there  is  always  a  large 
quantity  of  Brown  to  devour  it.     We  are  ready  to  defend  this 
hypothesis  by  '  incontestable  facts, '  by  *  reasoning  thereupon,  * 
and  by  the  '  refutation  of  all  objections. '     In  the  mean  while, 
■we  may  observe,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  particular  illustra- 
tion of  a  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  things  dead  and 
living  are  made  to  be  destroyed,  eaten  up,  subdued,  or  mode- 
rated by  other  things.     The  trunks  of  trees  devour  their  branch- 
es ;  the  foundations  of  houses,  their  walls ;  the  cities  of  the  earth, , 
the  roads  which  enter  them. 

3.  The  greatest  anatomical  discovery  of  Drs  Gall  and 
SruRZHEiM,  is  the  origin,  reinforcement^  and  distribution  of 
\\\ejihres  of  the  brain.  These  ^'/^;^s,  according  to  tjiem,  form 
two  orders ;  one  diverging^  the  other  coimerging;  th&  former 
constituting  what  they  denominate  the  apparatus  rf  formation ^ 
and  the  latter  the  apparatus  of  reunion  ;  and  both  orders,  they 
profess  to  demonstrate,  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  dissection  of 
the  recent  brain  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel. 

All  the  diverging  fibres  take  their  origin,  it  secmsi  in  the 
Brown  Matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata*  Some  go  to  the  cere- 
bellum ;  others  to  the  brain  proper. 
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Those  which  are  destined  for  the  cerebellum,  form,  imrhedi- 
ately  after  their  origin,  on  each  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
a  bundle  or  fasiculus,  called  corpus  retiforme.  Each  bundle 
enlarges  as  it  ascends,  and  enters  at  last  into  the  corresponding 
liemisphere  of  the  cerebellum,  into  which  it  has  scarcely  pene- 
trated a  few  lines,  when  it  meets  the  corpus  dentatum.  This 
body  is  a  mass  of  Brown  Nervous  Matter ;  but  its  tissue  is 
so  dense,  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
white  fibres  which  enter  it.  These j^'6?t5,  however,  in  passing 
through  it,  receive  a  great  reinforcement;  and  then  the  whole 
come  out  together,  and  are  expanded  into  the  various  laminae 
of  thfe  cerebellum.  The  corpus  dentatum  is  thus  '  a  large  point 
of  increase  for  the  cerebelium  ; '  and  the  prominences  on  its 
surface,  are  owing  to  the  increased  quantity  of  Brown  matter, 
which  is  found  at  the  origin  of  each  principal  branch  of  white 
filaments,  which  it  sends  crff. 

The  diverging  fibres^  which  are  distributed  on  the  brain  pro- 
per, form  two  sets.  The  first  set,  at  their  origin  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  constitute  the  prominences  called  corpora  pyramidalia. 
These,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  annular  protuberance,  divide 
into  a  number  of  fasciculi,  some  of  which  are  disposed  in  lami- 
nae, while  others  decussate  \he fibres  of  the  commissure  of  the  ce- 
rebellum afterwards  to  be  taken  notice  of.  In  their  progress  up- 
wards, they  receive  continual  reinforcement  from  new  fibres  which 
are  formed  by  the  Brown  Matter  existing  in  large  quantity  in  the 
protuberance ;  and  at  last  they  emerge  from  this  ganglion  so  en- 
larged, that  they  form  the  two  outer  and  anterior  thirds  of  the  pe- 
duncles of  the  brain  proper.  These  portions  of  the  peduncles 
contain  agreatquanfity  of  Brown  Matter  also  ;  so  that  ih^fibrei 
mentioned,  in  passing  through  them,  are  still  further  reinforced 
by  many  new  filaments.  The  whole  leave  the  peduncles  at  the 
anterior  border  of  the  tractus  optici,  and  are  prolonged  into 
fibres  of  various  lengths,  which  expand  into  laminae,  and  are 
finally  distributed  on  the  inferior,  anterior,  and  exterior  convo- 
lutions of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes.  The  second  set  con- 
sists of  a  fasciculus  of  fibres,  which  spring  from  the  corp  ora  oli- 
varia,  (two  bodies  which  have  the  same  structure  as  the  cor- 
pora dentata  in  the  cerebellum),  and  of  some  other  fibres  poste- 
rior to  these*  They  pass  through  the  annular  protuberance  also, 
and  receive  a  great  reinforcement  during  their  passage ;  and, 
when  they  emerge  above,  they  form  the  posterior  and  interior 
part  of  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  proper.  Here  they  receive 
their  greatest  increase  from  a  thick  mass  of  Brown  Matter,  or 
gangliouy  which  has  usually  been  known  under  the  name  of  the 
thaJamus  opticus,   but  which  contains  a  great  number  of  very 
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fine Jihres^  all  of  which  ascend  diver ftingly^  and  unite  at  the  \\p- 
per  margin  of  the  ganglion  into  large  bundles.  The  anterior 
of  these  bundles  traverse  a  large  mass  of  Brown  Matter,  viz* 
that  part  of  the  corpora  striata  which  is  situated  in  the  great 
cavities,  and  receive  a  considerable  increase  from  it ;  such  an 
increase,  as  enables  them  to  form,  by  their  expansion,  the  whole 
convolutions  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  each  hemisphere,  and  all 
the  superior  convolutions,  and  those  which  are  situated  towards 
the  median  line  of  the  other  lobes. 

The  converging  fifyres  of  the  brain  take  their  origin  where  all 
the  diverging  fibres  st^m  to  terminate ;  that  is,  in  the  layer  of 
of  Brown  Matter,  which  covers  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
proper,  and  the  laminae  of  the  cerebellum.  Uniting  into  larger 
fasciculi,  and  forming  various  layers,  they  all  incline  towards  the 
median  line  of  the  brain  ;  and  there  joining  with  the  correspond- 
ing^67'^5  from  the  opposite  hemisphere,  they  constitute  various 
commissures^  which  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  with  each 
other. 

The  converging  ^hres  of  the  cerebellum,  arising  from  the 
Brown  Matter  on  its  surface,  pursue  various  directions,  through 
the  diverging^fihres^  towards  the  anterior  and  external  margin  of 
the  cerebellum,  where  they  terminate  at  last  in  the  annular  pro- 
tuberance ;  uniting  with  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  oppo- 
site hemisphere,  and  so  constituting  a  large  commissure.  The 
anterior  fibres  of  this  commissure  form  a  layer  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  annular  protuberance,  while  the  middle  and  pos- 
terior ones  pass  transversely  through  the  divergingjibres^  which 
run  through  this  prominence  to  the  brain  proper. 

The  Converging  Jibres  of  the  brain  proper,  form  several  com* 
missures.  All  those  which  are  derived  from  the  superior*  convo- 
lutions of  each  hemisphere,  from  the  inferior  convolutions  of  the 
anterior  lobes,  and  from  the  internal  convolutions  of  the  poste- 
rior lobes,  unite  to  -form  the  great  commissure  called  the  corpus 
callosum.  The  jftbres  of  the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  middle 
lobe,  form  the  cord  which  has  usually  been  denominated  the  an- 
terior commissure.  A  few  of  the  converging  Jibres  of  the  inter- 
nal convolutions  of  the  posterior  lobe,  form  the  fornix  with  its 
lyra.  Lastly,  the  Jibres  of  the  inferior  convolutions  of  the  pos^ 
terior  lobe,  and  those  of  the  posterior  convolutions  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe,  bend  behind  the  peduncules  of  the  brain  proper,  and 
behind  the  '  j^rf'tended  *  optic  thalami  ;  and  inclining  obliquely 
towards  the  medicin  line,  unite  with  the  corresponding  fibres  of 
the  opposite  side. 

At.  the  bottom  of  each  convolution  of  the  brain  proper,  the 
diverging  and  cohverging  Jibres  cross  each  other,  and  form  a 
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*  tissue,  *  from  which,  however,  they  are  soon  afterwards  disen- 
gaged. Beyond  this  tissue,  therefore^  each  convolution  may  b,e 
easily  separated  into  two  layers,  the  surface  of  each  layer  re- 
maining perfectly  smooth,  without  any  division  of  bloodvessels,! 
or  any  trace  of  fibres  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Be- 
tween the  two  layers,  there  exists  an  adhesion  of  contiguity, 
maintained  perhaps  by  a  fine  cellular  substance ;  but  there  is  no, 
connexion  of  continuity  produced  by  an  intermixture  and  con- 
fusion of  substance.  In  the  affection  denominated  Hydroce- 
phalus Internus,  where  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  secretion  of 
serous  fluid  witliin  the  ventricles,  these  cavities  are  often  enor- 
mously enlarged,  and  the  sides  of  the  ventricles  or  substance  of 
the  brain  rendered  proportionally  thinner,  Drs  Gall  and  Spurz-t 
HEiM  have  discovered,  that  there  is  in  fact  no  destruction  of 
cerebral  matter,  but  that  the  convolutions  are  merely  unfolded 
by  the  gentle  and  regular  pressure  of  the  accumulating  fluids, 
which  gradually  separates  their  two  layers  from  each  other  a- 
iong  the  line  of  *  contiguity, '  j,ust  mentioned. 

Such  is  the  grand  system  of  the  diverging  *2indL  converging  Ji- 
hres  of  the  brain,  of  which  Ditii  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  the 
sole  inventors  and  proprietors;  a  discovery  truly,  which,  at  some 
future  time,  may  throw  light  on  the  most  obscure,  operations  of 
the  microcosm.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is  our  painful  duty  to 
remark, — that  the  system  is  a  complete  fiction  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  incorrectness,  too,  of  these  gentlemen,  on  this  oc- 
casion, admits  of  no  explanation  or  apology  on  the  score  of  igr 
norance;  their  unceasing  professions  of  the  time  and  labour 
they  have  bestowed  on  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  entirely  pre- 
clude this  excuse ;  we  must  ascribe  their  inaQcuracies  solely  to 
intention. 

It  is  a  wilful  misrepresentation  in  them,  therefore,  to  affirm^ 
that  in  portions  of  the  brain  which  are  composed  purely  ot 
White  Nervous  Matter,  either  diverging  or  converging  Jibre^ 
can  be  shown  by  the  method  they  have  described.  They  have 
represented  such  fibres,  it  is  true,  in  various  plates  of  the  folio 
engravings;  and  we  have  been  not  a  little  amused  to  observe, 
that  the  same  fibres  are  represented  absolutely  larger,  and  of 
course  greatly  more  distinct,  in  the  reduced  copies  of  the  same 
engravings  which  accompany  the  English  octavo  work  of  Spurzt 
HEIM,  which  is  now  before  us.  Whether  the  artist  was  himself 
deceived  in  this  case,  or  whether  he  has  not  shared  with  our 
authors  in  the  deception,  we  do  not  know;  but  we  can  confi- 
dently affirm,  that  no  such  appearance  as  they  have  thought 
proper  to  represent  between  them,  is  capable  of  being  demon- 
iiti-ated,  in  the  human  brain,  hy  the  manipulations  which^  ou^. 
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authors  all  along  profess  to  practise.  What  system  o^ fibres  may 
hereafter  be  developed  in  the  cutigulatid  brain,  we  will  not  ven- 
ture to  predict:  that,  as  w*-  have  before  said,  remains  to  be  tri- 
ed. A  good  deal  is  already  known  on  this  subject;  and  Drs 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  (juite  aware,  we  apprehend,  of  all 
that  has  been  done.  Whatever  these  gentlemen,  however,  may 
choose  to  assert  to  the  contrary,  we  deny  that  their  notions  re- 
specting the  structure  of  the  convolutions,  receive  the  slightest 
support  from  the  effects  of  coagulation  upon  these  prominen- 
ces. We  affirm  it,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments,  made 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion vvhateyer  for  the  supposition,  (for  supposition  at  best  it  i§), 
that  the  convolutions  consist  of  two  layers,  contiguous  only  in 
the  middle.  When  these  prominences  are  coagulated,  they  are 
divisible,  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  into  innumerable  lami- 
na3,  all  of  which  are  alike  smooth  on  their  surfaces ;  and  we 
}jave  never  found  that  they  were  more  easily  separable  towards 
the  middle  than  towards  the  sides,  when  every  source  of  falla- 
cy in  the  experiftient  had  been  sufficiently  guarded  against. 
Their  conjectures,  too,  about  Hydrocephalus  Internus,  are 
quite  of  a  piece  with  their  other  discoveries  and  demonstrations. 
In  a  large  Hydrocephalus,  say  they,  there  is  found  instead  of 
the  convolutions,  only  a  very  thin  membrane  of  cerebral  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  fibres  are  horizontal,  and  covered  on  the 
external  surface  v/ith  Brown  Matter.  *  It  unavoidablijfoUu'ucSi  ' 
therefore,  that  in  all  cases  of  Hydrocephalus,  the  two  layers  of 
the  convolutions  are  merely  separated  from  each  other  and  un- 
folded, by  the  gentle,  but  constant,  and  rt^gular  force,  of  the  ac- 
cumulating fluids.  Further,  as  hydrocephalic  patients  of  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  have  manifested  the  intellectual  faculties  in  a 
pretty  high  degree,  the  conclusion  is  ecjuaily  unavoidable,  that 
in  Hydrocephalus  in  general,  the  brain  suffers  no  destructi{»ii 
or  disorganization.  It  is  vexatious  to  be  obliged  to  reply  lo 
this,  after  the  sickening  dose  of  such  like  reasoning,  which  we 
have  had  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  but  this  is  the  last  instance'of 
the  kind  that  will  require  any  notice,  and  our  reply  sJiall  be 
short.  . 

In  a  ^<7r^^  Hydrocephnlus,  certainly,  the  convolutions  disap- 
pear ;  and  in  the  layers  of  Brown  and  White  Matter  which  oc* 
cupy  their  place,  we  should  expect  to  ^\\d,' upon  coagulating 
them,  laminae  and  fibres  horizontally  disposed,  although  we 
Jiave  not  yet  tried  the  experiment,  and  although  we  are  far 
far  from  considering  the  point  as  determined  by  the  affirma- 
iion  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzhelm  :  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
Ipws,  that  these  changes  are  produced  in  the  manner  maint 
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tained  by  these  gentlemen.      In  the  first  place,   there  is   no 
proof  that  the  convolutions  are  naturally  composed  of  two  lay- 
ers.    Jt  is  quite  ludicrous  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  possible  to  imitate 
the  extension  or  unfolding  of  the  convolutions,  by  introducing 
the  fingers  into  the  great  cavities,  and  pressing  against  the  con- 
volutions.    This  experiment,  we  presume,  would  equally  suc- 
ceed, if  the  brain  were  made  of  putty,  or  tallow,  or  soft  waXw 
Nay,  with  a  little  pains,  we  engage  to  show  most  satisfactorily, 
by  this  modelling  process,  that  when  all  the  convolutions  of  the 
Henn'spheres  are  properly  prepared,  they  exhibit,  in  the  plain- 
est possible  manner,  the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  words  Gall 
and  Spurzhetm.     Secondly,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  se- 
creting vessels  should  pour  out  the  serous  fluids  with  a  force 
sufficient   to   account  for  the  distending  power  in   this  case. 
Thirdly;  it  is  the  very  height  of  improbability,  that  any  such 
distending  power  as  is  here  maintained,  should  not  produce  in- 
sensibility, or  even  death,  in  the  individual,  the  instant  it  be- 
gan to  operate ;  for  it  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it,  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  force  that  operates  in  a 
gentle  manner.     Fourthly,  it  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  phy- 
liical  properties  of  the  cerebral  matter,  as  far  as  they  are  yet 
known  to  us,  to  imagine,  that  the  parts  immediately  forming 
the  sides  of  the  ventricles,  can  admit  of  a  degree  of  extension 
such  as  this  theory  supposes,  without  great  and  obvious  lacer- 
ation.    Fifthly,  if  there  be  merely  a  stretching  and  unfolding  of 
parts  in  large  PTydrocephali,  as  much  cerebral  matter,  surely, 
ought   to   be   found  distributed  throughout   the  sides   of  the 
extended,  as  of  the  unextended  cavities,  though  somewhat  dif- 
ferently disposed  ;  and  yet  we  believe  there  never  was  an  instance 
of  a  large  Hydrocephalus,  in  which,  upon  attentive  examina^ 
lion,  a  greater  or  less  deficiency  of  cerebral  matter  was  not  ex- 
ceedingly obvious.     Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  argument  de- 
duced from  the  observation,   that  persons  with  Hydrocephalus 
often  retain  their  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  so  manifest  a  petitio 
principii,  as  not  to  require  pointing  out.     That  in  certain  com- 
paratively moderate  cases  of  this  affection,   there  is  merely  a 
distension  of  parts,  and  unfolding  of  the  convolutions,  other 
persons,  perhaps,  might  have.been  found  foolish  enough  to  main- 
tain, as  well  as  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ;  but  it  certainly  re- 
quired the  hardihood  of  these  never- to-be-appalled  gentlemen, 
to  endeavour  to  demonstrate ^  that  m  all  cases  of  this  disease,  not 
a  particle  of  the  cerebral  mass  is  removed.     That  numerous  un- 
equivocal mstances  are  on  record,  and  are  even  occurring  every 
day,  in  which  large  portions  of  the  brain,  nay  almost  the  whole, 
ii  not  actually  the  whole,  of  this  organ^  have  been  po^npletely 
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des'roycd  by  the  progress  o\  rhis  very  f»fFtction,  we  hold  to  be  a 
fac  just  as  certain,  as  that  there  are  many  persons  now  alive 
•whoso  Jei^s  have  been  removed  by  the  kniie  of  the  surgeon.  To 
be  sure,  the  said  Doctors  njay  be  able  to  prove,  by  '  incontest- 

•  able  ficts, '  by  *  reasoning  thereupon,  *  and  by  the  '  retuta- 

*  tion  of  all  '  Ivjections,  *  that  there  is  lo  such  thing  as  a  living 
man  without  a  leg ;  but,  till  we  see  this  accomplished,  we  must 
remain  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  our  position  ;  and  we  have  on- 
ly to  add,  that  we  h  >ve  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
changes  produced  on  the  cerebral  mass,  in  every  degree  of  Hy- 
droc(  ph.'jlus,  as  the  effects  of  an  increased  and  peculiarly  regu- 
lated absorption  j  and.  that  we  never  dreamt  of  any  other  agent 
bei'.i^  concerned  in  the  process,  or  ever  heard  of  any  other  ex- 
planation of  the  ph*enomena  being  su<igosted,  by  person^  whose 
Opinions  have  the  least  weight  in  physK  logical  matters. 

Hi'herto  we  have  confined  our'  objections  to  the  system-  of 
the  (iivfrgrna  and  converging  fibieSy  chiefly  to  this,  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  demonstration  on  the  uncoagulated  brain  by  the 
handle  of  he  scalpel,  as  our  authors  have  ^o  confidently  affirm- 
ed. But  are  thvre  no  circumstances,  these  ill-used  Doctors  will 
a!«-k,  relative  to  the  internal  structure  of  this  organ,  which  it  is 
possible  to  unfold  in  it,  in  its  recent  state,  b)  this  simple  instru- 
ment ?  We  answer,  there  are  ;  the  whole  relative  arrangement 
of  the  White  and  Brown  Matter  may  be  displayed  with  some 
clumsiness  by  the  handle,  but  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  pre- 
cision, by  the  sharf)  eci^Qy  of  the  scalpel.  Let  us  now  see, 
therefore,  how  our  dexterous  anatomists  have  acquitted  them- 
selves in  the  demonstration  or  these  more  obvious  points. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  the  reader  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
€:orpus  denti'tum  which  ihey  have  described,  and  represtnted 
in  their  engr,.vings,  as  a  sreat ^aiglio?i  for  the  reinforcement  of 
the  diverging  Jibrci  of  the  cerebellum,  does  not  contain  one  par- 
ticle of  Brown  Matter.  Kvery  thing  within  its  dark-colom-ed 
capsule,  is  pure  Whiie;  ■  ut  this  White  substance  contains  a 
good  many  bloodvessels  of  considerable  size;  and  the  division  of 
ihese  may  give  to  the  eye  of  a  careless  observer,  the  appearance 
of  a  mixture  of  Brown  Matter:  And  the  error  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  be  comn  itted,  if  the  brain  be  not  examined  in 
its  most  recent  state  ;  because  a  transudation  of  blood  never  fails 
to  take  place  through  these  vessels  into  the  pure  White  Matter 
after  death,  ho  as  generally  to  tinge  it  of  a  reddish  hue  in  the 
course  of  forty-eight  hours.  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  will  ia 
vain  plead  that  this  mistake  i^  common  to  them  with  most  other 
anatomists;  their  descriptions  and  representations  of  this  subr 
$t^nc?  are  so  particular,  that  we  must  either  suppose  then>  Xsx, 
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have  been  aware  of  the  fact  we  have  stated,  and  to  have  con- 
cealed it,  or  to  have  taken  credit  to  themselves  for  dissections 
which  they  have  never  performed. 

We  have  precisely  the  same  thing  to  state  wiih  respect  to  the 
corpus  oliviue.  \u  structure  is  exactly  similar  to  the  corpus 
dentatum  ;  and  yet  our  authors  have  described  and  figured  it,  as 
filled  with  Brown  Matter,  and  as  i\\e  ganglion  of  certain  ^^mr^- 
ing fibres  of  the  brain  proper. 

Th<^se  infallible  anatomists  have  also  described  the  annular 
protuberance  as  another  Ifirge  ga?iglion,  containing  nmch  Brown 
Matter.  This,  too,  is  incorrect.  It  is  composed  chiefly,  if"  not 
entirely,  of  White  substance  ;  of. which,  however,  there  are  two 
kinds  ;  one  sort  appears  Wnite  when  divided  v  TticMlly,  but  of 
a  greyish  hue,  when  cut  in  the  horizontal  direction  ;  the  other 
is  White  only  in  the  horizontal  section,  and  greyish  when  di- 
vided vertically.  This  difference  is  of  course  owing  to  a  differ- 
ence of  internsvl  arrangement ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  such 
is  the  fact ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  from  this  description,  what  it  is 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  idea,  that  the  proturberance  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  Brown  Matter.  It  is  only  at  n  very  few  points 
that  there  is  any  apf learance*  of  this  kind  of  Matter,  and  even  in 
these  it  is  exceedingly  small.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  re- 
presentation which  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  given  of  a 
vertical  section  of  the  protuberance  in  Plate  XII.  is  exceedingly 
incorrect. 

The  substance  which  is  immediately  continuous  with  the  an- 
nular protuberance  behind,  has  neither  been  accurately  describ- 
ed nor  represented  by  these  gentlemen.  It  contains  a  small 
quantity  i)f  a  very  dark-coloured  matter,  of  which  they  do  not 
seem  in  the  least  aware. 

These  very  confident  persons  speak  with  exceeding  preten- 
sion, of  the  representations  they  have  given  in  their  engravings, 
of  different  sections  of  the  cerebellum,  exhibitmg  the  arbores- 
cent appearance  of  the  Nervous  Matter.  We  venture,  how- 
ever, to  affirm,  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  figures  which  ac- 
cords with  nature.  The  representation  of  the  section  through 
the  median  plane,  in  Plates  VI.  and  XI.  are  particularly  inac- 
curate. The  middle  part  of  the  arborescent  appearance  in 
these,  and  the  branches  which  spring  from  it,  are  exhibited  of 
a  magnitude  and  form,  which  we  are  quite  certain  they  never 
possessed  in  anyhu:nan  brain. 

There  is  not  one  accurate  or  even  intelligible  description  or 
representation  in  their  whole  works,  of  the  peduncles  of  the 
brain  proper,  or  of  the  stratum  of  White  Matter  which  extend;* 
^Vom  ^hese,  in  each  hemisphere,  on  the  outside  of  the  optip 
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thaknif,  and  throu^'h  the  middle  of  the  corpus  striatum.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  of  the  parts  which  are  situated 
directly  bclweevi  the  two  peduncles. 

Their  description  of  the  optic  thalami  is  very  incorrect  and 
incomplete.  T>iere.  are  coverings  of  White  Matter  in  these 
bodiejj,  and  nodules  of  Brown,  of  which  they  take  no  notice. 
And  how  comes  it,  we  would  ask,  that  there  is  no  representa- 
tion in  their  whole  engravings  of  a  cross  section  of  the  optic 
thalami  ? 

Of  the  structure  of  corpora  striata,  there  is  neillicr  a  description 
nor  a  figure,  in  the  least  degree  approaching  to  accuracy..  Ki> 
notice  is  taken  of  the  numerous  white  filaments  which  are  seen 
shooting  into  its  substance,  but  without  reaching  its  surface, 
from  the  white  stratum  already  alluded  to,  as  continuous  with 
the  peduncles;  and  which,  so  far  from  reinforcing  the  diverging^ 
^hrcs  they  have  spoken  of,  run  in  a  quite  contrary  direction  ; — 
and  no  notice  of  that  paler  brown  nucleus,  of  so  peculiar  an  ap- 
pearance, which  is  closely  connected  with  the  inferior  surface  of 
the- same  strjilunij  and  which  sends  so  many  fine  ]amina?and  firla- 
ments  of  White  Matter  upwards  ^nd  outwards  into  the  iawer 
part  of  the  corpus  striatum.  Flere  again  we  would  ask,  why 
Dus  Gall  and  8purzheim  have  not  represented  a  transverse 
section  of  the  corpora  striata  j— why  they  have  not  favoured  us 
■^'ith  a  figure  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  whole  brain  proper,  such 
as  Vico  D'Azyn  has  attempted  so  unsuccessfully  in  his  XXVlth 
plate  ?  Not,  surely,  because  they  feared  that  thi6  section  would 
exhibit  appearances  not  easily  reconcileable  with  their  system  of 
diverging  and  converging  ^bres  F 

Lastly,  we  affirm,  that  they  have  neither  represented  nor  de*» 
fcribed  aceurateJy,  the  structure  of  the  Hippocampi,  the  CollicuJi,. 
the  anterior  and  posterior  commissures  of  the  brain,  usually  so 
called,  the  corpora  bigemina,  the  corpora  geiiiculata,  the  infun- 
dibulum,  nor  the  mammiilary  eminences. 

-  We  pass  over  the  observations  of  our  ingenious  authors  on 
the  iutcrmf'diafe  layers  of  the  covimismyes,  as  they  call  them,  and 
♦lie  trantvtrae  bands^  and  the  septum  lueidum  :  they  are  equally 
novel  and  correct  with  those  we  have  just  considered.  We  can- 
not omit  observing,  however,  that  it  is  in  no  small  degree  enter- 
taining to  find  Dr  SruKziiEiM,  who,  in  1810,  could  look  for 
what  h^  i«  pleased  to  call  the  foramen  Moiiroi  in  the  septum  lu- 
eidum, indulging,  in  his  English  book,  published  a  few  weeks 
8go,  in  a  criticism  on  a  description  of  the  same  foramen,  which 
Jias  been  given  by  Dr  Baillie  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy.  He 
lias  still  to  learn,  it  would  appear,  the  true  nature  of  this  commu- 
nication j  and  with  that  view  we  venture,  with  clilUdence,  to  ro^ 
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commend  to  him,  the  perusal  of  Dii  Monro  senior's  essay  upon 
the  subject,  and  thereafter  to  dissect  one  recent  brain.  Dr 
Monro  was  mistaken^  it  is  true,  in  supposing  that  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  passage  between  the  ventricles  was  original ;  it  had 
been  known  to  anatomists  long  previous  to  his  time,  under  the 
iiame  of  the  forameii  commune  interius ;  nevertheless  the  descrip- 
tion itself  is  exceedingly  accurate  and  perspicuous*  The  very 
illiberal  and  unjust  comment*  on  some  pathological  observations 
by  Sir  Everard  Home,  with  which  Spurzheim  has  chosen  to 
accompany  his  pert  criticism  of  Dr  Baillie,  render  it  abun- 
dantly plain,  that  there  arc  at  least  two  persons  in  the  metropolis, 
who  have  not  the  credit  of  ranking  among  the  disciples  of  the 
Kew  Craniology  ; — th^  first  physician,  and  one  of  the  first  sur- 
geons, in  Europe. 

But  we  find  we  are  transgressing  all  tolerable  limiU,  and  must 
have  done.  The  de:?criptions  which  these  gentlemen  have  given 
of  the  Spinal  Cord,  and  of  the  origins  of  the  Nerves,  abound  as 
much  in  conjectures,  and  assumptions,  and  inaccuracies,  as  the 
part  of  their  anatomy,  of  which  we  have  just  given  a  more  de- 
tailed account.  And  as  to  their  engravings,  although  we  meant 
to  have  copied  a  long  Hst  of  memoranda  for  their  consideration^ 
respecting  the  merits  of  each  of  them  individually,  yet  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  there  is  not  one  view  of  the 
parts  on  the  external  or  internal  surface  of  the  brain,  which  is 
in  all  respects  correct ;  in  several,  the  omissions  are  great ; 
and  in  a  considerable  number  the  errors  extravagant.  In  the 
four  plates  in  which  perpendicular  sections  of  the  cranium  oc- 
cur, the  representation  of  the  parts  at  the  basis  are  grossly  inac- 
curate. 

"Dr  Spurzheim  concludes  his  book  in  the  following  modest ' 
and  comprehensive  terms. 

*  From  all  that  I  have  stated  in  respect  to  tjie  knowledge  of  man, 

*  it  results,  that  the  method  of  studying  his  nature  must  in  future 

*  he  different  froni  what  it  has  hitherto  been  ; — that  we  have  shown 

*  the  real  structure  of  the  Nervous  System  of  .animal  life,  establish- 

*  ed  a  piiysiology  of  that  organ,  and  of  the  external  senses,  and  re- 

*  duced  the  physiognomical  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  its  natu- 

*  ral  language  or  pathognomy,  to  positive  principles; — that  the  phi' 

*  losophi/  of  the  mind  must  he  entire] y  changed  \ — that  our  doctrine 

*  does  not  tend  to  materialism  and  fatalism,  but  elucidates  tlie  reality 

*  and   determinate   meaning  of  moral  liberty  ; — that  thereby  our 

*  judgment  is  guided  in  every  social  intercourse; — that  its  applica- 
f  tion  is  indispensable  to  artists ; — that  education,  and  the  reform 

*  of  criminals,  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  man ; — 
?  and,  finally,  that  no  pathology  of  the  manifestations  of  the  mind 
f  caa  be  established,  before  the  conditions  of  their  healthy  state  are 
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*  determined.     Thus,  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiries^ 

*  I  believe,!  have  justified  the  assertion,  that  it  seems  impossible  ta 

*  point  out  an  object  more  interesting  to  natural  philosophers,  ana- 

*  tomists,  physiologists,  physicians,  arii^ts,  teachers,  moralists,  and 

*  legislators. ' 

We  must  needs  indulfije  ourselves  with  a  summary  paragra})h 
too.  The  writings  of  Drs  Gall  and  Sfurzheim,  have  not 
added  one  fact  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge,  respecting  either 
the  structure  or  the  functions  of  man  ;  but  consist  of  such  a  mix- 
ture of  gross  errors,  extravagant  absurdities,  downright  mistate- 
nients,  and  unmeaning  quotations  from  Scripture,  as  can  leave  no 
doubt,  we  apprehend,  in  the  minds  of  honest  and  intelligent  men, 
as  to  the  real  ignorance,  the  rea,l  hypocrisy,  and  the  real  empiri- 
cism of  the  authors. 
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.  Memoirs  of  John  Howard  Payne,  the  American  Roscius ;  with 
Criticisms  on  his  acting  in  America,  England,  and  Ireland.     6s. 

The  Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Philips,  nephews  and  pupils  of 
Milton,  including  various  particulars  of  the  Literary  and  Political 
History  of  their  times  :  to  which  are  added,  Collections  for  the  Life 
of  Milton,  by  John  Aubrey,  F.  R.S.  1681,  printed  from  the  Manu- 
script Copy  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum ;  and  the  Life  of  Milton,  by 
Edward  Philhps,  first  printed  in  1694<,  by  William  Godwin.  With 
an  original  likeness  of  President  Bradshaw,  and  two  other  Portraits. 
4to.     2/.  2s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Abb6  Edgeworth,  containing  his  Narrative  of  the 
last  hours  of  Louis  XVI.     By  C.  Sneyd  Edgeworth.     Post  8vo.  7s. 

The  Political  Life  of  William  Wildman,  Viscount  Barrington ; 
compiled  from  original  papers  by  his  brother  Shute,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham.    8vo.     6s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  Discourses, 
and  Professional  Works  of  Sir  Josiiua  Reynolds.  By  James  North- 
cote,  Esq,     4to.     15s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  By  A. 
T.  Palmer.     Hvo.     1 2s. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  My  Own  Time  :  Part  the:  First,  from  1772 
to  1780 ;  Part  the  Second,  from  1781  to  1784.  By  Sir  N.  William 
Wraxall,  Bart.     2  vol.  hvo      \l.  6s. 

The  Life  of  Philip  Melancthon  :  comprising  an  Account  of  the 
most  important  Transactions  of  the  Reformation.  By  F.  A.  Cox, 
A.M.  Hackney.    8vo.     14s.  •  • 

Political  Portraits  in  this  New  Era ;  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
Historical  and  Biographica'.  By  William  Piayfair,  Author  of  the 
Balance  of  Power,  &c.     2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  4s. 

Lives  of  Pollio,  Varro,  and  Gallus  ;  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Berwick      8vo.     7s. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     By  George  Elliott.     8vo,    14s. 

Memoirs  of  Mr  James  H.  Wood,  late  Surgeon,  &c.  &c.  of  Black- 
burn, Lancashire.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wood.     2s.  6d. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Vv'ritings  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Robertson,  M.  A. ;  with  Selection  of  Original  Letters. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Thomas  Vaughau,  M.  A.     Svo.     i2s. 
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DRAMA, 

Past  Ten  o'Clock,  and  a  Rainy  Night ;  a  Farce,  in  Two  Acts,  as 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal-  Drury  Lane.  By  Thomas  Dibdin. 
Is.  6d. 

Dibdin*s  London  Theatre  ;  containing  the  Mourning  Bride,  with 
Engravisgs  on  Wood.     No.  XXXIX.     Is. 

Conscience,  a  Tragedy  ;  in  Five  Acts.    By  Joseph  Ashton.  2s.  6d. 

Old  English  Plays,  Vol.  IV.  containing  two  plays  of  Middieton 
and  Rowley's,  and  two  of  Chapman's.     I2s. 

Ina,  a  Tragedy.     By  Mrs  Wilmot.     13s. 

EDUCATION. 

The  First  or  Parent's  Catechism,  with  a  Clock  Face,  and  move- 
able Hands  ;  a  new  and  improved  Edition.  By  M.  Pelham,  author 
of  the  London  Primer.     Is. 

Popular  Models  and  impressive  Warnings  for  the  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Industry ;  adapted  to  the  leisure  hours  of  the  Apprentice, 
the  Nursery,  and  Servant's  Hall.     5s. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  pursuits  which  are  encouraged  and 
enforced  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  briefly  described  and  vin- 
dicated ;  with  various  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Latham  Wainwright, 
A.M.  F.S.  A.     8v6.     4s.  6d. 

Latin  Prosody  made  easy.     By  W.  Shaw,  D.D.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Visites  d'une  Seraaine,  ouvrage  traduit  de  PAnglois,  par  J.  E. 
Le  Febvre.     4s.  6d. 

A  New  Key  to  Walkingame's  Tutor's  Assistant ;  containing  all 
the' questions  in  the  useful  part  of  that  Work,  wrought  at  full  length. 
By  William  Ord.     12mo.     4s. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Se- 
ries of  Classical  Examples  of  the  Structure  of  Sentences,  and  three 
important  Systems  of  the  Time  of  Verbs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Sutclitfe, 
Author  of  Notes  and  Reflections  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  Translator  of  the  7th  and  8th  Volumes  of  Saurin's  Sermons. 
12mo.     3s.  6d. 

Arrangement  of  English  Grammar  ;  with  Critical  Remarks,  and  a 
Collection  of  Synonyms.     By  David  Davidson.     12mo.     8s. 

Eutropius,  with  English  Notes  and  Questions,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley.     2s.  6d. 

A  Series  «f  Exercises  and  Questions,  adapted  to  the  best  Latin 
Grammars,  and  designed  as  a  Guide  to  Parsing,  and  an  Introduction 
to  the  Exercises  of  Valpy,  Turner,  Clarke,  and  Ellis,  Whittaker's 
Exempla  Propria,  and  the  Eton  Exempla  Minora.  By  the  Rev:  0. 
Bradley.     2s.  fid. 

Village  Conversations;  or  the  Vicar's  Fireside.  By  Miss  Renon. 
7s. 

Display  ;  a  Tale  for  Young  People.  By  Jane  Taylor.  Foolscap 
$vo.    6i. 

Geography  illustrated  on  a  Popular  Plan.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gold- 
smith.   A  new  and  Enlarged  edition.     15s^ 
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Bossuefs  Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  •  A  new  €df« 
tlon.     2s.  6d. 

Systematic  Education ;  or  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  various 
Departments  of  Literature  and  Science,  with  Practical  Rules  for 
studying  each  branch  of  Useful  Knowledge.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Shep- 
herd, the  Rev.  J.  .Toyce,  and  the  Rev.  Lant  Carpenter,  L.L.D.  ^ 
closely  printed,  and  illustrated  by  nine  Plates  b}'^  Lowry,  &c.  2  v»L 
«vo.     IL  lis.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The" Traveller's  Complete  Guide  through  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Germany.     y3y  Charles  Campbell,  Esq.      1 2n)o.     7s, 

Alcedo*s  Geographical  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  America  and 
♦he  West  Indies.     By  G.  A.  Thomson,  Esq.     .5  voK    4to.    10/.  10s, 

England  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  from  the 
French  of  M,.  de  Levis,  Duke  and  Peer  of  France.     Vol,  L     12s. 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  most  remarkable  Places  in  the  World;  witli 
brief  Notices  of  the  Principal  Historical  Events,  and  of  the  most 
celebrated  Persons  connected  with  them  ;  to  which  are  armexed. 
References  to  Books  of  History,  Voyages,  Fravels,  &c.  By  Thomas 
Bourn,  Teacher  of  Writing  and  Geography,  Hackney.  8vo,  Se- 
cond edition,  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged.     18s. 

Maritime  Geography  and  Statistics,  or  a  Description  of  the  O- 
cean  and  its  Coasts,  Maritime  Commerce,  Navigation,  &c.  By 
James  Hingston  Tuckey,  a  Commander  in  the  Noyai  Navy.  4  vol. 
8ro.     21.  16s. 

A  New  General  Atlas ;  constructed  and  adjusted  from  the  best 
systematic  Works,  and  the  most  authentic  Accounts  of  recent  Voy- 
ages and  Travels.     No.  XL     8s. 

Neele's  General  Atlas  ;  comprising  a  complete  set  of  Maps,  com- 
piled from  the  best  Authorities,  improved  by  valuable  original  docu- 
ments, and  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  of  circumnavigators 
and  Travellers,     Imp.  4to.     4^.  4s, 

HISTORY. 

The  Campaign  in  Germany  and  France,  from  the  Expiration  of 
the  Armistice,  Signed  and  Ratified  June  4th  1813,  to  the  Period  of 
Bonaparte's  Abdication  of  the  Throne  of  France;  with  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  all  the  French  Bulletins  issued  during  this  Period, 
and  other  Official  Documents.  By  John  Phillippart,  Esq.  2  vol, 
8vo,     1/.  Is. 

A  faithful  Narrative  o^  the  Repassing  of  the  Beresina  by  tlie 
Trench  Arm}^  in  1812,     By  an  Eyewitness.     3s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Establishment 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  :  illustrating  a  most  interesting 
period  of  the  political  history  of  Britain.  By  Geo.  Cook,  D.  D.  mi- 
nister of  Laurencekirk.     3  vol.  8vo.     \L  16s, 

Horse  Pelasgicae,  Part  the  First ;  containing  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  and  language  of  the  Pelasgi,  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece : 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  Pelasgic  or  ^olic  Digamma.  By  Herbert 
Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.     Part  I.     F  0.    7s.  6d, 
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Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  French  in  Spain.     By  M.  de  Rocca, 

8vo.     9s. 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  England,  .and  the  Modern  History 
of  William  of  Malmesbury.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Sharpe,  B.  A    •  Royal  4to.     Si.  3s. 

The  Historical  Remembrancer,  or  Epitome  of  Universal  History: 
including  a  chronological  list  of  battles,  sieges,  revolutions^  disco- 
veries, inventions,  eminent  men,  &c.  to  the  Year  1814.  By  David 
bteuart,   Esq.     12mo      5s. 

Letters  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  written  during  the 
campaigns  of  1812,  13,  14.     By  S.  D.  Broughton.     8vo.^   12s. 

LAW. 

A  Circumstantial  Report  of  the  Evidence  and  Proceedings  before 
the  Coroner's  Inquest  in  the  Case  of  the  Murder  of  Edward  Vyse 
in  Burlington-street.     By  Wm.  Hone,  one  of  the  Witnesses,     2s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of  the  Law.  By  Fred.  Ritso,  Esq. 
8vo.     98. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Law  af  Scotland.  By  R.  Bell,  Esq.  advo- 
cate, 2d  edit.     2  vol.     8vo.     1/.  48. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Duty  and  Authority  of  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  with  full  and  plain -directions  to  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
office :  Interspersed  with  numerous  precedents  of  summv)nses,  war- 
rants, orders,  &c.  relating  to  the  Poor's  Laws  and  Parish  matters  in 
general.     By  Wm.  Toone,  attqrney-at-law.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Cases  in  Crown  Law.  By  Thomas  Leach,  Esq.  2  vol.  Royal 
8vo.     2/.  2s. 

The  Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.    Vol.  IV,  Part  3,  from  L.  to  LII.  Geo.  III.     4to.    1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

A  Summary  of  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  Scotland,  in  alphabetical  order,  with  forms  of  proceedings,  &c. 
By  Geo.  Tait,  Esq.  advocate.     12s. 

Form  of  Process  before  the  Court  of  Session,  the  New  Jury  Courts 
and  the  Commission  of  Teinds.     8vo.     Vol.  1st.     10s.  6d. 

The  Trial  of  Jas.  Ripley,  Richard  Burton,  Robt.  Herbert,  and 
Richard  Matthews,  for  the  Murder  of  Jane  Watson,  one  of  the  Per- 
sons who  were  shot  in  the  Riot  in  old  BurHng ton-street,  on  Tuesday, 
fclie  7th  of  March,  1815.  Taken  in  Short-hand  by  Mr  W.  B.  Gur- 
ney.     8vo.     3s. 

MEDICINE,    SURGERY  AND  ANATOMY. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  exhibiting  a  con- 
cise view  of  the  latest  and  most  Important  Discoveries  in  Medicine, 
Surgery  and  Pharmncy  (published  Quarterly),  No.  43.     3s. 

Observations  upon  the  Bulam' Fever,  the  disease  which  has  of  late 
years  prevailed  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  coast  of  America,  at  Gi- 
Draltar,  Cadiz,  and  other  parts  of  Speiin,  with  a  collection  of  facts 
proving  it  to  be  a  contagious  disease.     By  Wm.  Pym,  Esq.    8vo.    12s. 

A  View  of  the  Relations  of  the  Mervous  System  in  Health  and  in 
Disease ;  containing  selections  from  the  dissertation  to  which  was 
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adjudged  the  Jacksonian  prize  for  the  year  1813,  with  additional  il- 
lustrations and  remarks.     By  Daniel  Pring.     8vo.     7s. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Remarks,  including  a  description  of  a  simple 
and  eftective  method  of  removing  Polypi  from  the  Uterus,  Tonsils, 
from  the  Throat,  &c. ;  likewise  observations  on  the  different  modes 
of  opening  the  bladder,  in  retention  of  urine  from  obstructions  ia 
the  Urethra  and  Prostate  Gland;  and  a  description  of  a  more  safe 
and  effectual  method  of  performing  that  operation,  illustrated  by 
Cases.     By  Edward  Grainger,     8vo.     9s. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery,  as  they  relate  to  Wounds,  Ulcers,  and 
Fistulas  :  Aneurism  and  wounded  Arteries  ;  Fractures  of  the  Limbs  ; 
and  the  Duties  of  the  Military  and  Hospital  Surgeon.  Also,  a  Sys- 
tem of  Surgical  Operations,  containing  the  principles  of  Surgery,  a^ 
they  relate  to  surgical  diseases  and  operations  ;  and  a  series  of  cases^ 
calculated  to  illustrate  chiefly  the  doctrine  of  tumours,  and  other  ir- 
regular parts  of  Surgery.  By  John  Bell,  surgeon.  Part  I.  to  IV* 
12s.  each.  .     .       .     : 

Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseased 
Spine,  previous  to  the  period  of  Incurvation,  with  some  remarks  on 
the  consequent  Palsy.     By  Tho»  Uopeland,  Esqf.     8vo.     63. 

Observations  on  the  Animal  Economy.     By  a  Physician.    Bvo.    6s» 

Practical  Obsei'vations  on  Necrosis  of  the  Tibia ;  illustrated  by 
cases  and  a  copperplate  :  to  which  is  added,  a  Defence  of  a  Tract 
entitled,  Description  of  an  Affection  of  the  Tibia  induced  by  Fever, 
&c.     By  T.  Whately.     8vo.     6s. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Improvement  of  some  of  the  Important  In- 
struments of  Surgery,  and  of  the  Operations  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. By  Wm.  Jardine  ;  illustrated  by  eleven  engravings.  8vo. 
I0s-6d. 

A  Treatise  6n  the  Puerperal  Fever,  illustrated  by  Cases  which  oc- 
curred in  Leeds  and  its  Vicinity,  in  the  Years  1809 — 1812.  By 
William  Hey,  jun.     Bvo.     8s. 

A  Treatise  on  Fever,  with  ObservktJons  on  the  Practice  adopted 
for  its  Cure  in  tlie  Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Recovery  in  Dub- 
lin;  illustrated  by  Cases.     By  William  Stoker,  M.  D.     8vo.     7s. 

The  Introductory  Lecture  for  the  Year  1815  ;  exhibiting  some  of 
Mr  Hunter's  Opinions  respecting  Diseases;  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  By  John  Abernethy,  F.  R,  S. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College.     8vo.     2sv- 

Physiological  Researches  on  Life  and  Death,  by  Xavier  Bichat, 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  F.  Gold.     Svo.     9:i.    . 

An  Essay  on  the  Venereal  Diseases  which  have  been  confounded 
with  Syphilis,  and  the  sym])toms  which  exclusively  arise  from  that 
poison.  Illustrated  by  Drawings  of  the  Cutaneous  Eruptions  of  true 
Syphilis,  and  the  resembling  Diseases.  By  Richard  Carmichae>, 
iSi.  R.  LA.     PartiL     4to.     1/.  5s. 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins*  &c.  By  Joseph 
Hodgson.     8vo.     15  s. 
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.  Gn  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Extremities,  requiring  tlie  difFereni 
Operations  of  Amputation,  with  their  After-treatment.  By  G.  J. 
jGuthrie;  iHustt-ated  by  four  plates.     8vo.     12s.  A 

^  Engravings  to  illustrate  some  of  the  Diseases  of  Arteries.  By 
Joseph  Hodgson.     4to.     1/.  Is. 

,  A  Sketch  of  the  New  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and 
Nervous  System  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  considered  as  compre- 
hending a  complete  System  of  Zoonomy  :  with  Observations  on  its 
Tendency  to  the  Improvement  of  Education,  of  Punishment,  and 
cf  the  Treatment  of  Insanity.  Reprinted  from  the  Pamphleteer* 
with  Additions.     By  Thomas  Forster,  F.  L.  S.     5s. 

Observations  on  the  Bill  for  better  regulating  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion as  far  as  regards  Apothecaries.  By  Robert  Masters  Kerrison. 
8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Sketch  cf  the  New  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and 
Nervous  System.     By  Tho.  Forster,  F.  L.  S.     8vo.     5s. 

Researches  on  Consumption,  and  other  Disorders  of  the  Lungs  \ 
from  the  French  of  G.  L.  Bayle,  D.  M.  P.  By  Wm.  Barrow,  M.  D. 
Illustrated  by  plates.     8vo.     12s. 

The  History  of  the  Small-pox  :  traced  from  its  Oriental  Origin  to 
Arabia,  Africa,  Europe  and  America,  and  interspersed  with  His- 
torical and  Biographical  Incidents.  By  Jas.  Moore,  Director  of  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment.     12s. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver.  By  J.  R.  Farre,  M.  D. 
!Part  II.     4to.     15s. 

.  Reflections  on  Fever ;  intended  to  point  out  the  Principles  upon 
which  a  systematic  and  useful  method  of  treatment  might  be  esta- 
Mished.     By  Robert  Calvert,  M..D.     8vo.     4-s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

.  Paris  Chit  Chat,  or  a  View  of  the  Society,  Manners,  Customs, 
Literature,  and  Amusepients,  of  the  Parisians ;  being  a  Translation 
©f  '  Guillaume  le  Franc  Parleur, '  and  a  Sequel  to  *  i'Hermite  de- 
Ja  Chansee  d'Antin**     2  vol.  12rao.     iOs. 

The  Perpetual  Time  Calculator,  for  ascertaining  the  Number  of 
Days  from  any  given  Day,  to  any  other  within  the  Year.  By  Tho- 
mas Honibalt.     4to.     12s. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  for  the  Year  1815.  12mo* 
iJs.  6d. 

Anecdotes  Parisiennes.     18mo.     4s. 

Crosby's  Builder's  New  Price  Bo ©k,  corrected  to  February  1815^. 
ivo,     46. 

New  Law  List,  corrected  to  March  1815.  By  Samuel  Hill. 
i2mo.     6*s. 

Substance  oi  a  Speech  delivered  at  Maidenhead,  January  30^  1815^ 
OD  the  Adult  Institution.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Royal  Military  Calendar,  containing  the  Services  of  every 
^Tcnef.al  Officer  in  the  British  Army,  from  the  Date  of  their  First 
(r'oHiinissioa ;  with  a.i  Appeadix  coiiiraining  an  Account  of  the  Op«- 
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rations  of  the  Army  on  tlie  Eastern  Coast  of  Spain  in  1812-13.    By 
J.  Phillippart  Esq/    2  vol   8vo.     ]/.  Is. 

SuccessivcE  Operce,  or  Selections  from  Antient  Writers,  Sacrcft 
and  Profane;  with  Translations  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Meen, 
B.  D.     Svo.     5s. 

Letters  from  an  Officer  in  the  North  of  Scotland  to  his  Friend  in 
London,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  the 
Highlanders  ;  first  printed  in  1754-.  2  vol.  8vo.  15"^. 
•  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pennecuik  Esq.  of  New- Kail,  M.  D. ; 
containing  the  Description  of  Tweeddale,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems*- 
A  New  Edition,  with  Copious  Notes,  forming  a  Complete  History  of 
the  County  to  the  Present  Time.     8vo.     12s. 

Essays  Moral  and  Entertaining,  on  the  various  Faculties  and  Pas- 
sions of  the  Human  Mind.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Earl  of  Cla^ 
rendon.     2  vol.  foolscap  Svo.     12s. 

Public  Disputation  of  the  Students  of  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
Ham,  in  Bengal,  before  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Moira,  Governor-Ge- 
neral of  Bengal,  and  Visitor  of  the  College,  together  with  his  Lord- 
ship's Discourse,  June  20,  181 4'.     8vo.     3s. 

Remarks  on  the  late  Trial  of  an  Officer  of  Rank  in  a  distinguish- 
ed Regiment  of  Hussars,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  an  Officer* 
Svo.     2s. 

French  Delectus.     "By  James  Foley.     2s. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome.  By  an  Officer* 
Svo.     1/. 

Mr  Mallison's  Plan  of  an  Attempt  to  render  Assistance  to  Ship- 
wrecked Mariners.     2s.  6d 

Sequel  of  an  Attempt  to  Ascertain  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius.     Svo. 

France  and  England,  or  Scenes  in  each:  compiled  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Papers  of  Castleton  GifFord  Esq.     2  vol.  12mo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  Kirbey's  Wonderful  Museum.     12s.  boards* 

The  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature,  containing  a  Complete  Theo- 
ry of  Human  Interests  ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Essay  on  the  Origia 
of  Evil.     By  John  Duncan.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Philosophic  Mouse  :  a  Work  adapted  to  render  Philosophical 
Subjects  pleasing  to  Juvenile  Minds.  By  Jonathan  Greaves.  12mQ. 
Ss.  6d. 

Essays,  Religious  and  Moral.     In  royal  12mo.     7s. 

The  Rejected  Pictures,  &c.  with  descriptive  Sketches  of  the  se- 
veral Compositions,  by  some  Ci-devant  and  other  Cognoscenti ;  being 
a  Supplement  to  the  Royal  Academy  Catalogue  of  this  Year:  T© 
which  are  added,  a  few  of  the  Seci-ct  Reasons  for  their  Rejection. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Hanging  Committee.     Svo.     5s.  6d.  • 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edw.  Gibbon,  with  Memoirs  of  his 
Life  and  Writings,  composed  by  himself;  ilktstra-ted  from  his  Let- 
ters, with  ocCai^ional  Notes  and  Narrative.  By  John  Lord  Sheffield. 
Vv'ith  a  Portrait  and  other  Engravings.     5  vol.  Svo.     3/.  5s. 

S2 
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Elvin's  Heraldry  of  Crests  ;  selected  frpm  the  Works  of  Nisbet, 
Guillim,  M'Kenzie,  Edmondson,  and  others,  with  great  caution 
^nd  attention  ;  comprising  upward  of  2500  different  Crests.  18mo. 
Os.  , 

A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  President  of  the  African 
Institution,  from  Zachary  Macautey  Esq,  occasioned  by  a  Pamphlet 
lately  published  by  Dr  Thorpe,  late  Judge  of  the  Colony  of  Sierraf 
Eeone,  entitled  a  Letter  to  W.  Wilberforce  Esq,  &c.     3s. 

Reply  to  the  above,  by  Dr  Thorpe,  in  Preface  to  his  Fourth  E- 
dition.     2s. 

Hints  for  Protecting  the  Public  against  the  Extortion  and  Inso- 
lence ot  Hackney-Coachmen,  with  Proposals  for  amending  the  ex- 
isting Laws,  and  the  Bye-Laws,  never  before  published.  By  J.  J. 
Maxwell  Esq.     3s. 

Second  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Imptpvement  and 
Encouragemen^t  of  Female  Servants,  institufed  1815.     6d. 

Memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Native  Irish.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Selections  from  Ancient  Writers,  By  the  Rev.  H.  Meen,  B.  D. 
8vo.     3s.  ,  ^ 

Easy  System' of  Short-hand.  By  J^ames  Mitcliell,  M.  A.  12mo. 
4s. 

Oxford  University  Calendar,  for  the  year  1815.    foolscap  8vo,    6s. 

Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  1814,  Vol.  XVIII.     12mo.     7s. 

Scribbleomania.     8vo.     1 4s. 

Consideration  of  the  Claims  of  the  Catholics.  By  H.  W.  Tan- 
cred  Esq.     8vo.     9s. 

A  Guide  to  the  Duty  and  Authority  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor.^ 
By  William  Toone.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  all  Graduates  in  Divinity,  Law,  and  MedicinCj, 
jtnd  of  all  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  of  Music,  who  have  regu- 
larly proceeded  or  been  created  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  be- 
tween October  10,  1659,  and  October  JO,  1814  :  to  which  are  add- 
ed, the  Chancellors,  High  Stewards,  Vice-chancellors  and  Proctors, 
from  the  year  1659  to  1814;  the  Burgesses  for  the  University,  from 
1603  to  1814;  and  the  Matriculations  and  Regents,  from  1701  to 
1814.    8vo.     12s. 

The  School  for  Wits ;  containing  a  choice  CollQCtiori  of  Bon  Mots, 
Anecdotes,  Epigrams,  and  other  poetical  Jeux  d*Esprits,  spoken  or 
written  by  the  most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  Age,  a  great  many  of 
which  have  never  before  been  published  ;  by  Ralph  Wewitzer,  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane.     12mo.     6s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Breeding  Training,  and  Management  of  Horses, 
with  Practical  Remarks  and  Observations  oh  Farriery,  &c. ;  to  which 
15  prefixed,  the  Natural  History  of  Horses  in  general,  and  the  An- 
tiquity of  Horse-racing  in  England  ;  together  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining the  whole  Law  relating  to  horses.  By  William  Flint.  8vo." 
73.  6d.  .     ■ 

The  Complete  Titne-Tables  ;  exhibiting  at  one  View,  the  Numbei* 
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uf  Days  from  any  particular  Date,  exclusively,  to  every  Date,  inclu- 
sively, thoughout  the  year ;  upon  a  scheme  uew,  simple  and  accu- 
rate.    By  J.  G.  Pohlnian.     8vo.     12s. 

A  Statement  of  Facts,  connected  with  a  Precognition  taken  in  the 
College  of  Glasgow  relative  to  the  107th  Psahn,  and  the  2Gth  Scripl 
tural  Translation,  v.  5.  <Scc.  \^y  Processor  Myine,  Chaplain  to  the 
University.     2s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  finding  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  at 
Sea;  with  Tables,  de>*igned  to  facilitate  the  Calculations  :  Translat- 
ed from  the  Frencli  of  M.  de  Rossel.  By  Thomas  Myers,  A.  M.  of 
^he  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  ' 

Dissertations  and  Letters,  hy  Don  Joseph  Rodriguez,  the  Cheva- 
lier Delambre,  Baron  de  Zach,  Dr  Thomas  Thomson,  Dr  Oiinthus 
Gregory,  and  others ;  tending  either  to  impugn  or  to  defend  the  Tri- 
gonometrical  Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  carrying  on  by  Col. 
Mudge  and  Capt.  Colby.     By  Oiinthus  Gregpry,  LL.D.    8vo.   3s.  ^ 

A  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  Assurances  on  Lives 
and  Survivorships;  on  the  Constr;action  of  Tab-ies  of  Mortality;  and 
on, the  Probabilities  and  Expectations  of  Lifco  By  Joshua  Milne, 
2  vol.     8vo.     1/.  10s.  .... 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics;  in  which  the  History, 
Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  leading  Branches  are  fariiiliarly  laid 
down  :  With  numerous  Exjplanations  and  Notes,  Memoii*s  of  Ma- 
thematical Authors  and  their  Works,  &c.  &c.  By  Charles  Butler; 
2  vol.     Svo.     1/.  Us.  6d.  -      -  .       . 

A  System  of  Lahd-surveying  and  Levelling ;  wherein  is  demon- 
strated the  Theory,  with  numerous  Practical  Examples,  as  applied 
to  all  Operations,  either  relative  to  the  Landsurveyor,  or  Civil  and 
Military  Engineer.  By  Peter  Fleming.  Illustrated  by  22  Copper- 
plates.    4to.     153.  '     *   '  .    . 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Harmonies  of  Nature.  By  Bernai-din  de  St.  Pierre,  Author  of 
Studies  of  Nature,  I^anl  and  yirginia,^c.     6  vol.    '8vo.     5.6s. 

Recreations  in  Natural  History,  or  Popular  Sketches  of  British 
Quadrupeds;  describing  their  Nature,  Habits,  and  Dispositions; 
and  interspersed  with  original  anecdotes.     8vo.     2/.  8s. 

An  Outline  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  intended  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Elements  of 
those  Sciences,  especially  of  Young  Persons.  With  Four  Plates. 
3y  W.  Phillips,  Member  of  the  Geological  Society.     5s.  Gd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Conjcliology,  including  Observa- 
tions on  the  Linuean  Genera,  and  on  the  Arrangement  of  M.  La- 
marck, a  Glossary,  and  a  'l^iihle  oi'  English  Names.  Illustrated  by 
iJoloured  Plates.  .  By  S.  Brookes,  F.  L.  S.     4to.     3/.  10s. 

A  Geological  Essay  on  the  Imperfect  Evidence  in  support  of  a 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  deducible  either  from  its  General  Structure; 
j^rtVpw  .tJi^  Change'^  prudticcd  on  its  Surface,  by  the  operatitjii  pi' 
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epcistlng  causes.     By  J.  Kidd,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.     8vo.     9s. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Maria,  or  the  Hollanders.  By  Lucien  Bonaparte.  3  vol.  12mo. 
16s.  6d. 

Warwick  Castle,  an  Historical  Novel : — containing,  the  Descent 
and  Achievements  of  the  ancient  Earis  of  Warwick,  from  the  earliest 
Period  of  their  Creation  to  the  present  time.  By  Miss  Prickett, 
3  vol.  12mo.     15s. 

Howard.     By  John  Gamble,  Esq.     2  vol.     12nio.     10s. 

^liseries  and  Pleasures  of  Matrimony,  or  the  First  Husband  and 
the  Second,  a  Novel,     4  vol.     12ino.     1/.  4s. 

The  Knight  of  the  Glen,  an  Irish  Romance.     2  vol.  12mo.     8s. 

Cross- Bath  Guide,  being  the  Correspondence  of  a  respectable  Fa- 
mily, collected  by  Sir  Jos.  Cheakcll.     he.     3s.  6d* 

History  of  Mr  John  de  Castro,  and  his  Brother  Bat,  commonly 
called  Old  Crab.     4  vol.  12mo.     1/.  4s. 

Curse  of  Ulrica,  a  Romance.     3  vol.  12mo.     IBs. 

The  Journal  of  Penrose,  a  Seaman.    4  vol.  foolscap  8vo.     ll.  4s. 

Varieties  of  Life,  or  Conduct  and  Consequences.  By  the  Author 
of  Sketches  of  Character.     3  vol.  12mo.     ]8s. 

A  Tale,  for  Gentle  and  Simple.     12mo.     7s. 

Life,  Smooth  and  Rough,  as  it  Runs.     12mo.     6s. 

The  Observant  Pedestrian  mounted,  or  a  Donkey  Tour  to  Brigh- 
ton, a  Comic  Sentimental  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  the  Mystic 
Cottager.     3  vol.   l2mo.     16s.  6d. 

Henri-Le-Grand.     Par  Madame  de  Genlis.     3  vol.  12mo,     15s. 

The  Ward  of  Delamere,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Pinchard,  Author  of 
Mystery  and  Confidence,  The  Blind  Child,  &c.  3  vol.  12mo.  16s. 
6d. 

Treachery,  or  the  Grave  of  Antoinette,  a  Romance,  by  Louisa 
Sydney  Stanhope.     4  vol.  12mo.     1^.  2s, 

POETRY. 

Lispings  of  the  Muse,  a  Selection  from  Juvenile  Poems.  By  John 
H.  Payne.     3».  6d. 

Charlemagne,  or  the  Church  Delivered,  an  Epic  poem,  in  twenty- 
four  books  ;  by  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Translated  into  English  verse 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Butler,  D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson, 
;A.  M.     2  vol.  4to.     4Z.  4s.— Royal  Paper,  ?/.  7s. 

Original  Lines  and  Translations.     8vo.     4s. 

Paddy  Hew,  a  Poem,  from  the  Brain  of  Timothy  Tarpaulin, 
whistled  by  a  Sea  Cook.     10s.  6d. 

The  Descent  of  Liberty,  a  Mask.     By  John  Hunt.     fsc.     6s. 

The  Paper  and  the  Church,  a  Mock-Heroic  Poem.     2s.  61. 

Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica,  or  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Rare 
and  Rich  Collection  of  English  Poetry,  in  possession  of  Longman, 
Hurst,  Ilees,  Orme,  and  Brown.  Illustrated  by  Occasional  Ex- 
tracts and  Remarks,  Critical  and  Biographical:  Vvith  Eighteen  Porr 
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traits,  a  Title  Vignette,  Twenty  four  Capital  Letters,  ^nd  an  Out- 
line Fac-Simile,  finely  engraved  on  wood.     Royal  8 vo.     1/.  148. 

Ode  to  Desolation,  with  other  Poems.  By  M.  W.  Hartstonge, 
Esq.     8vo.     7s. 

The  False  Alarm,  or  the  Eastern  Mistake,  a  Poem.  To  which 
is  subjoined  the  Cow's  Petition,  most  respectfully  inscribed  to  the 
Cultivators  of  Mangei-Wurzel.  By  Giles  Esculent,  Esq.  8vo.  Is. 
6d. 

The  Aliad,  an  Heroic  Epistle.     2s. 

Poems  by  Hugh  Lawton,   Esq.     Royal  4<to.     1/.  5s. 

De  Ranee,  a  Poem.  By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Harrmr* 
Svo.     6s. 

Helga,  in  Seven  Cantos,  with  Notes.  By  the  Hon.  Wm.  Her- 
bert.    Svo.     12s. 

The  Poetical  Works,  collected,  of  Lord  Byron,  4  vol.  foolscap 
Svo.     1/.  8s. 

Fugitive  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose.  By  William  Drennan,  M.  D. 
Svo.     9s. 

The  Life  and  Lucubrations  of  Crispinus  Scriblerus,  a  Kovel  itk. 
Verse  ;  with  Annotations  and  Commentaries.     5s. 

Metrical  Essays.     By  John  Ambrose  Williams.     Small  Svo,    6s- 

The  Veils,  or  the  Triumph  of  Constancy,  a  Poem,  in  Six  Books. 
ByMiss  Porden.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  First  Eight  Books  of  Armag^eddon,  a  Poem,  in  Tivelve  Bookj- 
By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Townsend,   B.  A.     4to.     1/.  lis,  6d. 

Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  published  from  the  MS.  of  Geo.  Banna- 
tyne,  1568.     Edited  by  Lord  Hailes.     8vo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Maze,  a  Poem.     12mo.     98. 

A  Second  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     Svo.     Is.  6d. 

Consolation,  with  tother  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  Wra.  Gillespie* 
Syo,     12s. 

A  Selection  of  Hebrew  Melodies,  ancient  and  modern ;  "with  ap* 
propriate  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments,  by  Braham  and  J.  Na-» 
than  ;  the  Poetry  by  Lord  Byron.     No.  i.     21s. 

Moscow,  or  Triumphant  Self- Devotion,  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Holme.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

Poems  by  William  Wordsworth,  including  Lyrical  Ballade,  and 
the  Miscellaneous  Pieces  of  the  Author ;  with  additional  Poems,  a 
New  Preface,  and  a  Supplementary  Essay.     2  vol.  8ro.     1/.  8s. 

The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Ncrtons.  By 
William  Wordsworth.     4to.     1/.  Is. 

rOLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

An  Argument  and  Constitutional  Advice  for  the  Petitions  against 
the  Corn-Bill.     By  John  Price  Smith,  Esq.     3s. 

Observations  on  the  Corn  Tiade,  Agriculture,  and  Manufactures 
of  England.     By  a  Country  Gentleman.     3s. 

A  Review  of  the  Evidence  before  the  Two  Houses  of  Pailiamait 
on  the  Corn  Laws.     By  ,G.  L.  NeT^nham;  Es<j,    23.  6df  *^ 
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^Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Lord  Dundas,  and  G.  Rose, 
on  the  Corn  Laws.     By  T.  Simpson,   Esq.     4s. 

Considerations  on  the  preseni.  Pol IticaL  Statue  of  India; — embrac- 
ing Observations  on  the  Character  of  the  Natives, — on  the  Civil  and 
jCr.iminnl  Courts, — the  Administration  of  Justice, — the  State  of  the 
l.an,d  Tenure,— the  Condition  of  the  Peasantry, — and  the  Internal 
PoHce  of  our  Eastern  Dgminiop^.  By  Alexander  Erazer  Tytier, 
Esq.     8vo.     2  vol.     18s. 

Reflections  on  the  Progressive  Decline  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  on  the  Necessity  of  Public  Reform.     By  H.  SchciUes.     Is.  6d.' 

J-.eiJLQrs  p^  Vera.x  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  on  the  assumed 
prounds  of  the  present  War.     By  Wm.  Godwin.     2s. 

The  Speeches  Qf  fhe  Right  Hon.  Charles  Jaine^  Fox,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  his  Entrance  into  Parliament  in  17J58,  to  the  year 
^806,  now  ftrst  cpllepted,  in  6  vols.     Syo.     4^.  4s. 

Liberty,  Civil  and  Religious,  by  a  Friend  to  both.     8vo.     3s. 

Tpe  Parliampnti^ry  Hisi^ry  of  England,  ffoVn  the  earliest  period 
^0  the  year  1803;  from  which  last  mentioned  epoch  it  is  continu.? 
ltd  dpwnward  to  the  current  tinie  in  the  work,  entitled,  The  Pajlia- 
inentary  Debates,  published  under  the  superjntendance  of  T.  G. 
Hansard,  Peterborpug.hrCourJ.     yoj.  XXV-  '  RoyaJ  8yo.     IL  lis. 

The  Parliamentary  Debates  of  the  Session  1813-14; — comprising 
|i^l|  and  acciirate  Report^s  pf  the  Speeches  delivered,  correct  Copies 
of  Addresses,  IXegent's  Speephes  and  Messages,  the  most  import? 
^nit  farliarjientary  Papers,  Petitions^  and  Reports,  the  Annual  Fi- 
iiance  Accounts,  hk^^y  Jiiflexes,  ^c-  Compiled  under  the  Super? 
intendance  of  T.  C.  Haijsard,  Peterl^qrgughrGpurt.  '  2'  vol.  Royal 
gyo.     3L  33<>     '  '   .     '  '■     '•  "      "! 

i^n  Authentic  NarraJtjye  of  the  Inyasion  of  France,  in  1814.  By 
M.  De  Beauchamp,  Author  of  the  History  of  the  War  of  La  VeiiV 
^pe.     2  vol.  Hvo.     1/.  Is. 

'  ^''-Thoughts  on  jhe  Management  apd  Relief  of  the  Poor.     By  Wi}- 
liam  Clarke,  Esq.     8yo.     2s.  '■ 

^Va^rs  and  M^ans ;— -si^bmjtted  to,  and  approved  {)y,  the  late  Mr 
Perceyal:  With  a  Proposal  for  the  Rgdertiption  pf  the  Newspaper 
ITajc ;  as  ^{so  in  Remisaion  of  the  Atlditiqnal  Duties  Upon  Wine.  By 
papt.  Fairpian,     8vo.     3s.  6d.  •        *  ' 

'^he  Reduction  of  the  Forces  with  the  Full  and  Half-pay,  Civilljf 
uni\  J?p]itic^lly  ^on^idered ;  in  which  is  laid  down  a  permanent  Pl-.iri 
for  the  immediate  Employment  of  ti^e  I>isbanded  Troops,'  ^c.  By 
Csnt.  Fairmap.'     8yo.     3s.        - 

The  Wateh  Light,  illii^tratiye  of  rnany  new  and  curious  Facts  re- 
lative to  Lord  Cochrane's  Comrpissioji  of  the  Fraud  upon  the  Stoc'lg 
iiixs;hang!3,  M?i(i-  his  Conneisvion  with  De  Berenger  and  others.  Svo; 
3s.  6d. 

jft  An  Impartial  Historical  Life  of  Napoleop  Baojiap^rte.    B.y  J,  ]\|, 
'.■■       !•'  no.    '(ja.  •  ■'■'''.'  ■      '       '    ''''" 
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Considerations  upon  the  Corn  Bill.     8vo.     2s. 

Essay  on  the  Ertternal  Corn  Trade.     By  R.  Torrens,  Esq;     ^v6:> 

^s.  •.....•,= 

An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a  Lovv  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Profit^ 

of  SlocIc;  showing  the  inexpediency  of  restrictions  on  importation^. 
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AitT.  I.  Remains  of  the  late  JoitN  Tweddell,  Tello'w  of  trimtp 
College^  Cambridge;  being  a  Selection  of  his  Letters^  "joritten 
from  various  parts  of  the  Continent ;  together  tjoith  a  Republican 
tion  of  his  Prolusiones  Juveniles^  To  isohich  is  addedy  aii  Ajy^ 
pendiXi  containing  S07ne  Account  of  the  Author's  Journals,  MSS.^ 
Collections^  Drawings,  S,x.  and  of  their  exiraordinmy  disap" 
pearance.  Prefixed  is  a  brief  Biographical  Memoir  by  the 
Editor^  the  Reverend  Robert  Tweddell,  A.  M,  lllusti^ated  with 
Portraits,  Picturesque  Views,  and  Maps,  4<to.  pp.  660. 
London,  Mawman.     1815. 

nnnis  minute  and  prolix  title-page  may  corivc}^  to  the  reader 
-*-  as  much  information  of  the  nature  of  the  work  as  a  table 
of  contents  usually  supplies ;  and,  in  so  far,  it  abridges  the  la- 
bour of  analyzing  the  volume,  and  enables  us  at  orice  to  enter 
Upon  the  discussion  of  its  meritSi 

The  name  of  Mr  Tweddell  stands  very  high  on  the  me- 
lancholy list  of  those  scholars,  whose  untimely  fate  has  disap- 
pointed expectations  formed  from  their  premature  attainments* 
His  admirers  have  regarded  him  as  the  Marcellus  of  English 
literature ;  and  the  strong  testimony  which  the  publication  of 
his  Prolusiones  bore  to  his  extraordinary  progress  before  he  left 
college,  was  perhaps  sufficient  to  justify^  in  the  eyes  of  the  world* 
the  partial  decision  of  private  friendship.  The  letters  contained 
in  this  volume,  and  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  publick* 
are  rather  to  be  considered  as  sustaining  those  hopes  which  the* 
Prolusiones  had  raised,  than  as  proving  their  fulfilment.  They 
abound  in  traces  of  the  same  uncommon  industry  which  had 
distinguished  him  from  his  childhood,  and  are  filled  with  jiroofs 
that  he  had  an  almost  equal  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  modern 
as  of  ancient  languages.  They  indicate  a  great  accumulation  of 
knowledge  upon  the  countries  in  which  he  travelledj  and  afford 
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the  clearest  evidence  of  his  having  collected  valuable  store* 
for  illustrating  their  history  and  description.  But  they  are  the 
effusions  of  private  friendship,  dictated  by  the  feelings  of  the 
moment,  and  written  without  the  most  remote  idea  of  publica- 
tion ;  and  if  they  contain  a  reference  to  his  more  severe  occupa- 
tions, it  is  only  because,  next  to  the  duties  and  affections  of  the 
heart,  these  studies  always  filled  his  mind.  If,  indeed,  his  jour- 
nals shall  at  length  be  found,  and  given  to  the  world,  there  is  e- 
very  reason  to  believe  that  we  may  regard  his  memory  with  gra- 
titude as  an  important  benefactor  to  letters,  instead  of  only  view- 
ing k  with  the  interest  excited  by  an  early  promise  of  excel- 
knce. 

The  Memoir  of  Mr  Tweddell,  the  only  part  of  his  task  which 
the  Editor  has  performed  with  any  degree  of  selection  or  concise- 
ness, informs  us  that  he  was  born  in  176^9,  near  Hexham ;  and 
was  the  son  of  a  very  respectable  country  gentleman  in  that  dis- 
trict. His  earliest  years  were  passed  under  the  care  of  a  pious 
and  affectionate  mother,  of  whose  great  merit,  as  well  as  of  her 
son's  unceasing  and  tender  attachment  to  her,  the  correspond- 
ence in  this  work  contains  ample  evidence.  At  the  age  of  nine 
years,  he  was  sent  to  the  excellent  school  near  Richmond,  in 
Yorkshire,  then  kept  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Raine,  father  of  the 
late  Dr  Raine  of  the  Charter-house,  a  man  to  be  praised  as  of- 
ten as  he  is  named,  for  his  extraordinary  learning  and  integrity, 
and  who,  like  Paley,  has  been  suffered  to  die  unmitred,  because 
Lis  political  principles  were  too  liberal  for  the  governing  faction 
of  the  day.  From  thence  he  was  taken  to  Cambridge,  after 
having  spent  some  time  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Parr,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  assiduously  and  successfully 
cultivated  his  rising  talents.  At  Cambridge  he  received,  in  a 
succession  we  believe  unprecedented,  all  the  honours  with  which 
the  system  of  that  University  encourages  and  rewards  literary 
excellence  ;  and  his  Prolusiones  (a  collection  of  prize  essays)  have 
enabled  the  publick  at  large  to  judge  how  superior  his  produc- 
tions were  to  the  common  run  of  Academical  effusions.  A  Ger- 
man professor,  we  apprehend,  how  prone  soeVer  to  dole  out  his 
superlatives  among  authors  of  folios  andtiuartos — men  who  have 
run  the  established  course,  and  lived  the  regular  time  for  attain- 
ing celebrity — is  not  apt  to  bestow  much  commendation  upon 
the  incursions  of  youth  into  the  sacred  field  of  literary  fame. 
Yet  Heyne,  a  man  of  tindotibted  taste  as  well  as  the  greatest 
learning,  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  venerable  Bishop  Burgess — 
♦  Eruditionem  ejus  exquisitam  ex  prolusionibus  juvenilibus  per- 
spexi;  *  and  he  then  lauds  that  generous  love  of  liberty  which 
breathes  through  these  and  all  his  other  writmgs.     Wc  cannot 
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refrain  from  quoting  a  passage  or  two  from  one  of  the  essays j 
not  so  much  upon  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  opinions  stated 
in  them,  as  of  the  remarkable  face  of  their  having  been  tolerat- 
ed, and  even  crowned  with  the  highest  honours,  by  the  illustri- 
ous University  before  whom  they  were  delivered.  The  disser- 
tation from  which  these  passages  are  taken,  was  thus  distinguish* 
(cd,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  in  July 
1792  ;  and  one  o^  them  contains  a  vehement,  and,  we  certainly 
think,  in  many  respects,  an  unmeasured  and  unfounded  attack 
tipon  the  celebrated  work  of  Mr  Burke,  sounding  the  alarm  a- 
gainst  Jacobinism.  It  alludes,  too,  very  plainly  to  the  writings 
of  Mr  Burke's  adversaries,  including,  of  course,  his  most  for- 
midable antagonist  Paine,  as  having  successfully  attacked  him. 

*  Quibuscunqe  tandem  fatis  Gaili  dimicaverint,  qualiscunque  fue- 
rit  exitus  militise  .non  satis  pro  vote  meo  auspicat  ,  illud  tamen 
mordicus  teneo,  facinus  illos  fuisse  aiisos,  quod  sit  maximum  et  pul- 
cherrimum,  carosque  semper  animae  meoe  intimis  in  praecordiis  ges- 
tabo,  qiiod  aequse  omnium  Hbertati  acceptissimum  munus  conse- 
crarint. 

*  Animus  mihi  in  dies  incandesclt,  quoties  plebis  in  aures  insu- 
jsurrari  audio  falsos  nescio  quos  rumusculos  earum  rerum,  quae  iii 
GaUia  geruntur,  quo  scilicet  ab  3Equ2e  hbertatis  patrocinio  caeteri  ho- 
mines absterreantur.  Cur  autem  hi  latius  percrebuerint,  prs^cipua 
causa  stetit  magni  olim  nominis  orator,  qui,  animo  ad  causam  ty- 
rannidis  adjecto,  mirabiles  quasdam  excitavit  tragcedias,  et  putidis 
ampuUis  somnia  mentis  sua;  decoravit,  Grandi  pagina  turgescensj 
^t  laesam  antiquitatis  majestatem  specioso  verborum  exercitu  gestiens 
ulcisci,  quantum  erat  in  uUa  unquam  hngua  intemperiarum  et  con- 
viciorum,  omne  virus  acerbitatis  suk,  in  gentem  de  iis  omnibus,  qui- 
buscumque  cordi  est  hbertas,  optime  meritam,  evomuit  ac  penitus 
exantlavit.  Quippe  spes  de  se  pridem  conceptas  nihil  reveritum, 
non  ilium  puduit  regium  tanquam  buccinatorem  videri,  et  conscele- 
ratas  illi  tyrannorum  coUuvioni,  quae  helium  atrocissimum  in  Gallos 
jam  nuncmovet,  classicum  inhumaniter  praecinuisse.  Gaudeat  sane 
et  gratuletur  sibi,  si  potest,  de  diris  iliis  et  imprecationibus,  quibus 
populum  laudatissimum  devovlt.  Gaudeat,  si  potest,  emendicasse 
luctum  ilium,  quern  non  comraoverit,  et  tyrannos  plus  vice  simplic! 
vociferationibus  suis  unos  demeruisse.  Est  interea  et  nobis,  turba 
iquanquam  simus  suillay  unde  gaudeamus,  siquidem  hominibus  jam 
tandem  innotuerit,  ea  qua;  scripserit,  non  integrorum  fide  testium 
scripsisse,  sed  fide  exulum,  fide  perfugarum,  fide  perditissimi  et 
exoleti  peregrinantium  monachorum  gregis,  fide  patriae  perduellium 
suae.  Et  nos  quoque  ei  gratulamur,  quod  furorem  ei  et  insaniam 
Deus  injecisse  videatur,  hoc  utique  consilio,  ut  a  partibus  suis  sanos 
omnes  abigeret,  et  conculcatae  a  se  libertati  invitus  ipse  opitulare- 
tur.     Formidolosissimum  enim  provocavit  in  se  seriptorum  agmen, 
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qui  exilla  ejus  argumenta  turpissimam  in  fugam  verteruht,  fregerunt, 
trucidarunt. 

*  Macti  igitur  estote,  cives  Gallici,  O  digni  nomine  revera  clviun)^ 
macti  novis  virtutibus,  conservatores  civitatis  vestrae,  universae  liber- 
tatis  vindices  !  Si  enim  focdum  illud  teterrimumque  gemituum  et 
lachrymarum  domiciiiunn  expugnastis,  ac  solo  sequastis :  Si  litteras 
JUas  exitiabili  auctoritate  consignatas  penitus  delevistis :  Si  sequabi- 
litatem  juris  propter  perdices,  leporesque,  et  id  genus  omne,  peri- 
clitari  noluistis,  &c.  &c.  Si  sint  haec,  uti  sunt,  peracta  a  vobis  oup- 
nia,  hominibus  ad  servitutem  paratlssimis  luto  licebit  concedatis, 
desipere  et  ringi.  Pusilli  isti  obtrectatores  glories  vestrae  strepita 
niagls  numeroque  sunt,  quam  dignitate  et  eloquentia  reformidandi.  *' 
Prolusionesy  p.  148-50. 

Whatever  opinion  men  may  form  of  this  passage,  fudging  by 
the  event,  and  allowing  their  sense  of  the  horrors  afterwards  per- 
petrated in  France,  and  by  the  French  in  foreign  countries,  to 
recall  or  modify  their  decisions,  with  respect  to  the  earlier  and 
purer  stages  of  the  Revolutionary  story,  all  must,  we  think,  ad- 
Hiit  that  the  liberality  shown  by  the  University  towards  so  stout 
a  defence  of  doctrines,  from  the  very  first  unpopular  at  Court,  is 
highly  honourable  to  this  learned  Body.  The  following  remarks 
upon  the  partition  of  Poland,  must,  at  all  times,  liave  been  fa- 
vourably received,  by  every  man  whose  opinion  was  worth  con- 
sidering : — But,  undoubtedly,  we  have  seen  times,  in  which  th& 
expressions  would  have  been  reckoned  dangerously  strong  and 
pointed  for  a  prize  dissertation. 

*  Hinc  adversum  seditiones  et  clandestinam  vim  firmissime  muni- 
turn.  Adde,  quod  magno  imperio  id  insitum  est  robur,  ut  aegrius 
opprimatur  ab  hoste  extero,  minusque  igitur  libertati  illius  sit  peri- 
culum  ex  ils  calamitatibus,  quoe  te,  miseranda  Polonia,  tuaque  jura 
omnino  omnia,  vereor  ne  brevi  infringant,  penitusque  gravissimo  in- 
teritu  subvertant. 

*  Euimvero,  a  teterrimrs  istis  Russlse  et  Borussiae  tyrannis,  istis 
versutis  veteratoribu^,  istis,  pene  dixerim,  efferis  carnificibus,  in 
aequam  libertatem,  in  omne  quicquid  est  jus  gentium,  in  ipsum  de- 
nique  humanum  genus,  incredibili  atque  immani  more  et  modo  sje- 
vitum  est.  Pavet  interea,  totaque  mente  ac  loiis  artibus  contremis- 
cit  ipsa  Polonia.  Obstupescunt,  mista  cum  dolore  et  raetu  indigna- 
tioue,  gentes  vicinae.  Qiiin  Britannia,  libertati-s  ilia  quondam  vio- 
latae  et  quidem  perjclitantis  ultrix  et  acerrima  vindex,  tyrannorum 
inter  minas  et  strepitum  horrendorum  armorum  silet  torpetque. —  ' 
ProL  p.  173,  174. 

In  1792,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  ;  and  soon 
after,  in  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes,  rather  than  from  any 
taste  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was  entered  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  pursue  that  study,  not- 
withstanding his  repugnance  to  it.     But  the  natural  bent  of  bis 
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Tnind  finally  prevailed  ;  and,  with  a  view  at  once  to  indulge  his 
Jove  of  letters,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  the  diplomatic  line, 
towards  which  his  wishes  seem  to  have  greatly  inclined  him,  he 
resolved  to  pass  several  years  abroad.  Accordingly,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  ]795,  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  and,  after  remaining 
some  time  there,  visited  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germa- 
i]}'.  He  spent  many  months  in  Switzerland,  a  country  which 
appears  to  have  exceedingly  attracted  his  attention,  and  to  have 
been  examined  by  him  with  the  utmost  diligence.  In  Russia, 
Poland,  and  several  parts  of  the  East,  he  continued  his  indefa- 
tigable course  of  study  and  observation:  And,  after  visiting  the 
Ijreek  islands,  he  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens  for  four 
months,  investigating  every  minute  particular  of  its  interesting 
remains,  when  he  unhappily  fell  a  sacrifice  to  an  aguish  com- 
plaint, as  his  medical  attendants  conceived,  acting  upon  a  weak- 
ness (or  more  probably  some  peculiar  affection)  of  tlie  chest,  con- 
tracted in  the  course  of  his  fatiguing  exertions,  while  travelling 
among  the  Swiss  mountains.  He  died  in  July  1799,  after  a  fe- 
verish illness  of  four  days,  which  appeared  not  to  be  dangerous, 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  attack  of  some  kind,  exasperated, 
it  should  seem,  by  his  injudicious  treatment  of  himself;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  event  was  a  greater  shock  to  his 
relatives  and  friends  at  home,  or  to  those  strangers  among  whom 
lie  expired,  and  whose  affections  he  appears  to  have  won  in  a 
singular  degree,  by  his  various  accomplishments,  and  his  upright 
and  most  amiable  character.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus ;  and  a  plain  marble,  with  an  elegant  and  classical  in- 
scription in  Greek  verse,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpole  (a  gen- 
tleman well  known  to  all  lovers  of  ancient  literature)  has  been 
erected  upon  the  spot.  We  shall  close  our  short  account  of  him 
•with  the  following  sketch,  drawn  unquestionably  by  a  partial 
hand  ;  but,  from  the  evidence  before  us  in  these  remains,  and 
from  the  united  voice  of  those  surviving  friends  whose  connexion 
with  him  was  less  intimate  than  that  of  the  Editor,  wc  are  inclin- 
ed to  think  by  no  means  destitute  of  resemblance. 

♦  Mr  Tweddell  in  his  person  was  of  the  middle  stature,  of  a  hand- 
some and  well  proportioned  figure.  His  eye  was  remarkably  soft 
and  intelligent.  The  profile  or  frontispiece  to  the  volume  gives  a 
correct  and  lively  representation  of  the  original ;  though  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  outline  to  shadow  out  the  fine  expression  of  his 
animated  and  interesting  countenance.  His  address  was  polished, 
affable,  and  prepossessing  in  a  high  degree ;  and  there  was  in  his 
whole  appearance  an  air  of  dignified  benevolence,  which  pourtrayed 
at  once  the  suavity  of  his  nature  and  the  independence  of  his  mind. 
In  conversation  he  had  a  talent  so  peculiarly  his  own,  as  to  form  a 
very  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character.     A  chastised  and  icg©- 
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nious  wit  which  could  seize  on  an  incident  in  the  happiest  manner—- 
a  lively  fancy  which  could  clothe  the  choisest  ideas  in  the  best  lan- 
guage— these,  supported  by  large  acquaintance  with  men  and  books, 
together  with  the  farther  advantages  of  a  melodious  voice  and  a 
playfulness  of  manner  singularly  sweet  and  engaging,  rendered  him 
the  delight  of  every  company  :  his  power  of  attracting  friendships 
was  indeed  remarkable ;  and  in  securing  them  he  was  equally  hap- 
py. Accomplished  and  admired  as  he  was,  his  modesty  was  con- 
spicuous, and  his  whole  deportment  devoid  of  affectation  or  preten- 
sion. Qualified  eminently  to  shine  in  society,  and  actually  sharing 
its  applause,  he  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  retired  circle  of  se- 
lect friends  ;  in  whose  literary  leisure,  and  in  the  amenities  of  female 
converse,  which  for  him  had  the  highest  charms,  he  sought  the  pur- 
est and  the  most  refined  recreation.  Of  the  purity  of  Mr  Tweddell's 
principles,  and  the  honourable  independence  of  his  character — of 
his  elevated  integrity,  his  love  of  truth,  his  generous,  noble  and  af- 
fectionate spirit,  the  Editor  might  with  justice  say  much :  But  the 
traces  and  proofs  of  these,  dispersed  throughout  the  annexed  Cor- 
respondence, he  cheerfully  leaves  to  the  notice  and  sympathy  of  the 
intelligent  reader.*  p.  21. 

It  would  gratify  us  much  if  we  had  room  for  a  tribute  to  his 
memory  by  Mr  Abraham  Moore,  which,  for  chasteness  and 
beauty  of  composition  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  among  the 
writers  of  modern  Latin.  Indeed  this  volume  is  indebted  for 
several  of  its  most  valuable  ornaments,  to  the  pen  of  that  very  in- 
genious and  elegant  scholar.  No  man  could  have  been  more  for- 
tunate than  Mr  Tweddell  in  his  friendships,  which  were  formed 
among  men  of  congenial  dispositions  and  accomplishments.  To 
them,  and  his  own  amiable  family,  the  letters  are  addressed,  of 
which  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  say  something,  as  well 
as  of  the  Editor's  share  in  their  pubhcation.  Next  to  his  near 
relations,  Mr  Losh,  the  barrister,  of  Newcastle,  appears  to  have 
possessed  the  largest  share  of  his  confidence  ;  and,  from  all  that 
appears  in  these  pages,  to  have  well  deserved  it,  in  point  of  cha- 
)'acter,  principles  and  attainments. 

It  would  be  extremely  absurd  to  try  these  letters  by  the  se- 
vere test  usually  applied  to  this  species  of  composition,  when  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  public. — They  were  written  not  merely  with- 
out the  least  idea  of  publication,  but  probably  under  the  con- 
viction that  they  had  no  chance  of  being  kept  a  year  after  they 
were  received  and  read.  They  were  written,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  great  hurry,  when  Mr  Tweddell  was  fatigued  with  the  la- 
borious exertions  to  which  three-fourths  of  ins  whole  time  were 
usually  devoted  ;  and  though  they  are  the  letters  of  a  traveller, 
during  his  journey,  or  frequently  relate  to  the  scenes  and  per- 
sons around  him  j  yet  they  differ  in  one  most  material  respect 
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from,  we  believe,  all  the  other  compositioas  of  this  sort,  which 
have  been  presented  to  tl4e  world.  The  peculiarity  is  this ; — 
and  we  state  it  fully  at  present,  because  it  will  form  the  subject 
of  further  discussion  in  the  sequel  of  this  article.  The  episto- 
lary communications  of  former  travellers  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  their  journals  thrown  into  the  shape  of  letters  ;  and 
if  they  kept  any  other  register  of  their  proceedings  and  obser- 
Tations,  it  has  leilher  been  as  merely  subservient  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  letters,  or  for  the  reception  of  some  particular 
branch  of  inquiry,  generally  of  n  scitjntific  nature,  not  adapted 
to  their  epistolary  work.  Mr  Tweddell's  journals,  on  the  con- 
trary, occupied  his  whole  attention  ; — they  formed  the  business 
of  the  day,  and  are  proved  incontestably  to  have  contained  the 
l^reatest  and  richest  fund  of  materials,  for  the  description  of  the 
interesting  countries  in  which  he  resided.  Some  of  those  jour- 
nals were  not  merely  mines^  from  which  he  might  afterwards 
jiave  completed  a  book  of  Travels,  but  <?onsisted  of  the  mate- 
rials already  worked  up  into  a  finished  state,  and  ready  for  meet- 
ing the  eye  of  the  public*  On  his  decease,  there  were  invento- 
ries taken  of  his  effects  at  Athens,  by  the  British  Consul  and 
Vice- Consul.  These  inventories  are  published  in  the  volume 
310W  before  us,  with  the  attestations  of  the  witnesses  who  ac- 
companied those  official  personages  in  their  search ;  and  it 
appears  fiom  thence,  that  during  his  travels  in  Greece,  axjd  his 
stay  at  Athens,  he  had  collected  materials  and  drawings  for  the 
illustration  of  these  countries — so  numerous,  at  least,  as  to  make 
ns  anxiously  inquire  first  into  their  probable  merits,  and  then 
into  their  subsequent  fate.  There  were  five  journals  in  his  own 
hand;  sixty  sheets  of  notes  j  four  note-books;  and  four  vo- 
lumes of  Greek  inscriptions,  copied  by  him  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  There  were  also  seven  port-folios"  and  paper- 
packets,  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  original  draw- 
ings and  sketches,  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Turkey ;  five  books 
of  his  own  drawings  in  the  East,  and  three  books  of  his  draw- 
ings in  Greece, — besides  a  parcel  of  drawings,  which  the  Con- 
sul did  not  open,  and  eighteen  vases,  and  about  two  hundred 
coins.  The  greater  part  of  these  drawings  were  the  work  of 
Mr  Preaux,  a  most  admirable  French  artist,  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged to  assist  his  in-quiries  at  Athens,  and  who  was  constantly 
employed  with  him  during  the  four  months  of  his  residence 
there.  There  seems  hardly  to  have  been  a  stone  left  unsketch- 
€d.  The  ordinary  size  of  the  drawings  was  thirty  inches  in 
length  ;  but  there  were  a  number  of  larger  ones,  of  the  prin- 
cipal temples,  and  other  more  interesting  objects,  from  four  to 
/ive  feet  long.  The  qualifications  of  the  artist  may  be  estimate^ 
^om  the  following  account  of  him  by  Mr  Twedddl. 
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*  You  may  felicitate  me  on  a  considerable  acquisition  which  I 
have  made.  1  found  at  Constantinople,  some  time  before  my  depar- 
ture, a  very  celebrated  painter,  who  had  been  invited  thiiher  by  the 
Comte  De  Choiseul,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  completion  of  that 
magnificent  work,  of  which  he  has  given  the  first  part  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Revolution,  however,  put  an  end  to  these  projects ;  and 
this  man  had  remained  there  ever  since,  meeting  with  that  scanty 
encouragement  which  might  be  expected  in  such  a  country,  and  un-« 
able  to  return  into  his  own  from  the  unhappy  state  of  alFairs  which 
has  long  prevailed  there.  I  found  him  eagerly  disposed,  from  this 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  to  embrace  my  proposal  of  making 
the  tour  of  Greece  with  me  upon  very  moderate  conditions,  when 
compared  with  the  extraordinary  talent  w^hich  he  possesses.  He  had 
studied  eight  years  at  Paris,  under  Robert,  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  ten  years  at  Rome,  at  the  expense  of  the  late  king,  under  the 
most  celebrated  masters ;  and,  had  not  the  Revolution  taken  place, 
he  was  about  to  have  been  appointed  the  king's  painter  for  the  de- 
partment of  architecture,  I  could  not  possibly  have  been  more  for- 
tunate. '— ^*  Mi/  collection  of  Levantine  Dresses  ( I  mean  drawings  of 
them)  is  alreadij  very  considerable^  amounting  to  nearly  ttw  hundred — . 
and  will  soon  be  greatly  augmented  ; — so  that  I  hope  one  day  to  show 
the  richest  port-folio  perhaps  that  was  ever  carried  out  of  Greece, 
Asia,  and  Turkey.  But  Athens,  especially,  is  my  great  object,  I 
promise  you  that  those  who  come  after  me  shall  have  nothing 
to  gle^n.  Not  only  every  temple,  and  every  archway,  but  eve- 
ry stone,  and  every  inscription,  shall  be  copied  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous fidelity. '     p.  267,  268.    ' 

From  various  passages  in  his  subsequent  letters,  it  appears 
that  Mr  Preaux  more  than  answered  these  expectations,  and 
that  he  had  been  labouring  at  the  drawings  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary assiduity  during  the  whole  period  of  their  connexion. 
With  respect  to  Mr  Tweddeirs  observations  and  researches,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  one,  whose  previous  habits  and 
acquirements  rendered  him  more  fit  for  the  task  of  elucidating 
the  remains  of  classic  times  in  those  celebrated  countries.  His 
zeal  for  the  subject,  too,  was  unbounded  ;  and  these  letters  con- 
tain perpetual  proofs  of  the  diligence  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  researches,  and  of  the  satisfactory  progress  which 
he  and  his  coadjutor  had  made.     Thus— 

*  There  is  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest — 
at  least,  I  can  answer  for  the  dihgence  of  the  reapers. — From  sun- 
rise till  eleven  o'clock  at  night  we  labour  uniformly;  Mr  Preaux 
in  copying  every  thing  which  is  to  be  copied,  and  I  in  determining 
the  locality  of  ancient  buildings,  and  in  describing  and  comparing 
what  is  with  what  was.  I  arn  highly  satisfied  with  our  several  pro- 
gress. Notwithstanding  the  four  years'  residence  of  Mr  Stuart,  and 
the  laborious  investigations  of  Mons.  Le  Roy,  I  persuade  myself  that 
jDy  drawings  will  represent  many  objects  in  a  new  and  much  be!:4 
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ter  light,  than  those  of  either  one  or  the  other,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  wide  difference  in  the  taste  with  which  the  points  of  view,  e- 
specially  the  general  ones,  are  chosen,  and  in  the  accuracy  of  per-, 
spective.  I  also  flatter  myself  with  being  able,  before  1  leave  A- 
thens,  to  correct  many  imperfections  in  the  map  of  these  environs, 
which  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  has  published  in  the  Travels  of  the 
Younger  Anacharsis.  Exclusively  of  much  curious  exhibition  of  an- 
tient  architecture  in  its  highest  pcTfectioii,  I  m^ke  a  point  of  col. 
iecting  a  variety  of  small  scenes,  representing  the  manners,  usages, 
dresses,  and  attidudes  of  the  inliabitants — -their  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage and  interment,  *  &c.  (p.  288.)— *  Preaux  has  taken  drawing's 
of  alm.ost  every  building  and  monument  of  interest  without  side  the 
citadel. '  (p.  291.) — '  Je  suis  tres-content,  cher  ami,  de  mon  sejour 
ici,  et  du  profit  que  j*en  ai  tire.  J'ai  une  superbc  collection  de  des- 
seins  de  chaque  monument  qui  existCy  et  de  ions  Ics  i^oints  de  vue  les 
plus  interessans. '  (p.  292.) — *  Independently  of  a  very  fine  collection 
of  drawings,  I  have  ixm  volumes  full  of  ancient  Greek  inscriptions^ 
which  I  have  copied,  having  turned  over  almost  every  stone  in  the 
environs.*  (p.  296) — *  J'ai  fait  un  tres  grand  recueil  d'anciennes 
inscriptions — -il  n'y  a  ici  gueres  de  pierre  que  je  n'ai  tournee  et  re- 
tournee. '    (p.  306.) 

There  was,  besides,  a  collection  of  admirable  drawings  by  Mr 
Fauvel,  which  he  had  purchased  of  that  gentleman. — We  be- 
lieve there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  admit,  that  the  question 
as  to  the  value  of  the  journals,  notes,  and  drawings,  above  enu- 
merated, has  been  satisfactorily  ansvt'cred.  The  other  question, 
respecting  what  became  of  them,  we  shall  discuss  presently. 

Now,  hitherto,  we  have  only  adverted  to  the  collections  found 
at  Athens,  and  comprising  the  result  of  Mr  Tweddell's  labours 
after  he  ieft  Constantinople  in  autumn  1792,  But  it  appears 
that  he  deposited  there,  before  leaving  it,  the  results  of  his  pre- 
vious travels  during  above  three  years.  The  volume  before  us 
presents  some  evidence  also  of  their  extent  and  value.  They 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  great  mass  of  drawings  and  ma- 
nuscripts. Among  the  drawings,  there  were  many  of  the  Cri- 
mea, executed  by  himself,  or  under  his  direction,  by  an  able 
artist,  in  the  service  of  Professor  Pallas.  These  he  describes 
(p.  188.)  as  having  been  finished  *  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  * 
There  were  also  about  one  hundred  drawings  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  neighbouring  country  (p.  315,)  He  describes  his  notes 
and  papers,  *  upon  the  dilferent  countries  through  which  he  had 
passed, '  as  having  been  '  very  voluminous  '  {ibLcl.)    But  his  *  dif- 

*  ferent  journals  *  he  speaks  of  as  still  more  valuable,  *  especi- 

*  ally  those  of  Switzerland  and   the  Crimea,  which  were  com- 

*  posed  with  much  care ;  and  which  (he  adds)  I  will  venture  to 

*  say,  contained  some  very  good  information,  and  many  details 
^  not  yet  known, '     He  speaks  of  these  MSiS.  as  *  the  fruity  of 
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*  three  years  and  a  half  of  unremitted  application  to  every  ob- 

*  ject  of  curiosity  that  had  come  before  him,'  (p.  317.);  and 
adds,  that  to  have  made  another  copy  of  his  Journals,  *  would 

*  have  required  half  a  year  of  constant  writing, ' — as  he  had 
found  when  he  began  such  an  attempt,  {ib.)     Again. — '  During 

*  the  three  years  and  a  half  which  had  intervened  between  my 

*  arrival  at   Hamburg  and  my  departure  from  Constantinople, 

*  I  had  registered  the  occurrences  of  every  day  with  much  mi- 

*  nuteness.     1  had  neglected  no  species  of  information,  and  had 

*  collected  a  variety  of  details  very  interesting,  and  some  little 

*  known.     My  papers  and  notes  of  this  kind  were  become  vo- 

*  luminous. '  (p.  518.)  And  he  then  states  his  having,  from  their 
bulk  and  value,  been  induced  to  deposit  them  under  the  care  of 
his  friend  Mr  Thornton,  afterwards  British  Consul  in  the  Le- 
vant.    Lastly, 

*  Bntexclusively  of  an  accession  of  licalth  (from  walking),  I  have 
by  this  means  seen  the  country  in  a  very  superior  manner.  In  each 
of  the  cantons  through  which  I  have  passed,  I  left  nothing  unseen 
behind  me.  I  have  travelled  where  neither  carriage  nor  horse 
could  have  followed  my  route; — and  General  Pfyffer*  of  Lucerne,  who 
is  better  acquainted  with  his  own  country  than  any  other  man  in  it, 
told  me  t'nat  my  course  was  one  of  the  completest  that  he  had  ever 
known  to  b^  pursued. '     p.  92. 

We  might  multiply  the  evidence  on  these  points  from  the 
letters  of  Mr  Tweddell,  and  other  documents  now  before  us ; 
but  we  pr^^'ume  that  enough  has  been  stated  to  prove  the  ex- 
tent of  his  collections,  and  the  extraordinary  diligence  with  which 
they  were  daily  and  hourly  made  during  his  travels.  They  en- 
grossed, in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  time  which  was  not  passed  in 
society  and  in  actual  observation  ;  the  completion  of  them  form- 
ed his  principal,  or  rather  his  only  object,  to  which  every  thing 
he  did  and  saw  was  made  subservient ;  and  when  he  sat  down 
to  write  lc4tters,  it  was  only  in  a  moment  snatched  from  his  se- 
vere and  habitual  occupation.  Unfortunately,  the  letters  only 
are  now  to  be  found, —  the  collections  have  most  unaccountably 
disappeared:  But  in  judnit  g  of  what  is  before  us,  we  should  act 
most  unl'airly  if  we  did  not  lake  into  our  account  the  relative  si- 
tuation in  which  it  stands  to  what  is  suppressed.  We  see,  in 
truth,  httle  more  of  the  sculpinre  than  the  chips  and  the  dust, 

*  *  General  PfyfFer — a  native  of  Luctrne,  and  officer  in  the  French 
service.  He  constructed  a  very  curicus  model  (formed  of  a  compo- 
sition of  charcoal,  clay  and  other  materiaU)  20  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  12  in  bieadth,  exbibitir.g  a  topt  graphical  representation  of  the 
niost  mountainous  parts  of  Swilzcil^nd,  in  an  accurate  and  minute 
detail,  and  of  extraordinory  beauty.  The  execution  of  it  cost  the 
General  nearly  20  years,  belore  it  was  brought  to  entire  perfection.  *■ 
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and  here  and  there  a  rejected  fragment  half  finished.  Thus 
much  it  was  necessary  to  state  respecting  the  merits  of  the  Cor- 
respondence, as  connected  with  Mr  Tweddell's  travels  and  lite- 
rary pursuits: — As  illustrating  his  private  character,  it  requires 
neither  apology  nor  vindication. 

Of  these  letters,  however,  the  reader  will  naturally  require  4 
specimen  or  two  ;  and  we  shall  extract  several  passages  of  nearly 
the  average  degree  of  interest  which  the  collection  possesses. 
The  Editor  has  certainly  been  ill  advised  in  publishing  so  many. 
Above  three  hundred  quarto  pages  are  occupied  with  them ; 
and  unless  every  hope  of  recovering  the  journals  and  other  more 
valuable  remains  of  Mr  Tweddcll  is  abandoned,  we  hardly  think 
the  printing  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  private  correspondence 
was  justified  by  its  importance.  All  the  letters  containing  ma- 
terial evidence  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  those  journals  un- 
doubtedly deserved  to  be  laid  before  the  publick  ;  but  many  let- 
ters are  here  to  be  found  which  neither  throw  any  light  upon 
those  points,  nor  carry  with  them  any  considerable  degree  of 
interest  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  persons  unconnected  with  the 
author.  We  touch  very  reluctantly  upon  this  topic,  aware  of 
the  amiable  feelings  which  have  led  to  the  error  we  are  noticing; 
feelings  quite  sufficient  for  his  apology,  if  not  for  his  justifica- 
tion. The  following  remarks  on  Swiss  liberty  we  believe  to  be 
very  just. 

*  In  Switzerland,  believe  me,  there  is  much  less  liberty  than  peo- 
ple imagine.  I  give  you  my  word,  that  few  places  exhibit  more  of 
despotism  than  Zurich.  The  government  of  that  canton  is  Iniqui- 
tous in  a  very  sublime  degree.  But  I  should  be  laughed  at  for  say- 
ing this,  by  every  traveller  almost  who  runs  through  Switzerland — - 
**  Oh !  Switzerland  is  free — happy  Switzerland  !  "  Now,  nothing 
is  more  idle  than  to  talk  of  the  liberty  of  Switzerland,  as  if  it  were 
one  state.  It  consists  of  thirteen  governments,  exclusively  of  num- 
berless subdivisions  of  government;  and  the  liberty  of  one  often  bor- 
<lers  upon  the  tyranny  of  another.  The  aristocracy  of  Zurich  raised 
my  indignation  while  I  staid  there — I  speak  not  of  the  form  of  which 
one  reads,  but  of  facts  which  passed  under  my  own  eyes — I  have 
some  damning  documents  upon  that  subject.  The  government  of 
Zurich  cannot  last  20  years :  I  think  it  will  not  live  above  half  that 
time.  As  for  Geneva,  it  is  on  the  eve  of  another  revolution.  ' 
p.  111. 

Our  readers  may  like,  perhaps,  to  be  introduced  into  the  fa- 
mily circle  of  the  Neckers  and  Staels  at  Copet,   near  Geneva. 

*  I  left  Lausanne  about  ten  days  ago,  upon  an  excursion.  I  had 
an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  with  Mons.  Necker,  formerly  mini- 
ster of  France  :  this  invitation  was  too  interesting  to  be  refused,  an4 
J.  spent  with  him  first  of  all  near  a  week. — I  then  went  to  Geneva  fc^ 
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a  day  or  two,  and  am  row  on  a  return  to  Mr  Necker'.s,  in  my  way 
back  to  Lausanne. — My  visit  here  has  been  highly  agreeable.  We 
have  had  a  very  small  party  in  the  house — a  Madame  Rillet,  Mr 
Micheli  de  Chateauvieux,  and  Mr  and  Mad.  do  Stael.  Necker 
talked  to  me  a  great  deal,  and  with  much  interest,  about  England, 
Upon  France  he  said  less,  and  wished  in  general  to  avoid  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  generally  thoughtful  and  silent — but  I  have  had  the 
,^ood  fortune  to  contribute  to  his  amusement,  b}'  recounting  to  him 
different  circumstances  in  our  political  affairs  ;  so  that  Madame  De 
Stael  tells  me  that  she  has  never  seen  him  for  many  years  so  much 
interested,  and  so  abstracted  from  himself  and  his  own  thoughts. 
He  was  anxious  that  1  should  give  him  an  idea  of  the  different  man- 
ners of  style  and  oratory  of  the  first  speakers  in  our  House  of  Com- 
mors.  As  I  recollected  speeches  of  almost  all  of  them,  and  possess 
the  base  faculty  of  mimicry,  in  some  measure,  without  being  (I  hope) 
what  i«  cdlled  a  mimic,  I  repeated  to  him  different  speeches  of  Pitt, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Dundas,  in  their  respective  manners :  He  un- 
derstands English  perfectly  well ;  and  you  cannot  conceive  hbw  much 
he  was  delighted  with  this.  He  desired  me  to  go  over  them  again; 
and  almost  every  day  we  have  passed  several  hours  upon  similar  to- 
pics, either  touching  upon  Hastings's  trial,  or  the  examinations  and 
trials  of  the  state-prisoners ;  or  other  subjects,  relating  to  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  England.  Thus  he  has  been,  many  of 
these  days,  quite  lively  and  cheerful  ;  and  instead  of  passing  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  his  own  cabinet,  reading  and  writing,  he 
used  to  enter  soon  after  breakfast  into  his  daughter's  room,  and 
(Spend  with  us  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  He  was,  indeed,  pleased 
to  say,  that  nothing  had  interested  him  so  much  for  many  years.— 
Mr  De  Stael,  whose  conduct  in  France  had  given  umbrage  at  the 
Court  of  Sweden,  and  who  apprehended  that  his  functions  might  in 
consequence  be  suspended,  received,  while  I  was  at  Copet,  a  cou- 
rier to  confirm  him  in  the  exercise  of  them.  Mad.  De  Stael  is  a 
jmost  surprising  personage  :  she  has  more  wit  than  any  man  or  wo- 
man I  ever  saw.  She  is  plain,  and  has  no  good  feauture  but  her 
eyes;  and  yet  she  contrives,  by  her  astonishing  powers  of  speech, 
to  talk  herself  into  the  possession  of  a  figure  that  is  not  disagree- 
able. '     p.  117,  118. 

The  foiiovving  extracts  bring  us  into  an  equally  interesting  so- 
ciety in  a  remote  corner  of  Europe,  Tulczyn,  in  the  Ukraine, 
where  Mr  Tweddeli  spent  some  time  at  the  country  seat  of 
Countess  Potozka,  and  in  the  company  of  her  numerous  guests, 
nnd  her  neishhours  the  very  amiable  and  distinguished  family 
of  the  Due  de  Polignac. 

'  ♦  The  Countess  has  a  very  princely  establishment  indeed — about 
150  persons  daily  in  family.  The  Marshal  Suvarrow,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  officers  occupy  a  wing  of  the  palace,  which  is  a  very 
large  and  magnificent  building.  I  have  an  apartment  of  three  rooms 
to  myself.     The  family  never  unites  before  dinner  time.     Each  per- 
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son  orders  breakfast  in  his  own  apartment,  and  has  all  the  morning 
to  himself:  This  is  very  convenient ;  a  perfect  liberty  of  conduct 
upon  all  these  points  is  thoroughly  established.  The  Countess  sends 
a  servant  to  me  every  morning,  to  know  if  I  want  any  thing ;  to  bring 
fresh  linen,  &c.  and  to  ask  at  what  hour  I  choose  to  ride  out.  t 
have  a  carriage  and  four  horses,  and  one  of  her  servants  to  attend 
me  whenever  I  please;  and,  in  short,  she  has  omitted  nothing  to 
make  my  residence  here  in  every  respect  pleasant  and  conimodious, 
I  have  ail  the  morning  for  study,  except  what  I  give  to  exercise : 
and  in  the  evening  there  is  always  society  without  the  trouble  of  seek- 
ing it The  Duke  of  Pohgnac's  house  is  at  the  distance  of  balf- 

an-hour*s  drive  :  I  go  thither  upon  what  is  called  a  trainean;  i.  e.  a 
carriage  embarked  upon  a  sledge;  and  the  road  is  one  entire  sheet  o€ 
glass,  over  which  the  horses  gallop  almost  the  whole  of  the  way.  I 
have  dined  twice  there ;  and  was,  the  day  before  yesterday,  witness 
of  the  arrival  of  news  which  gave  me  the  most  cordial  joy,  and 
which,  from  the  knowledge  you  have  of  the  friendly  attentions  I  have 
long  received  from  the  Duke  and  his  family,  will  not  fail  to  give  you 
also  pleasure : — During  the  time  of  dinner  a  courier  arrived  from 
Petersburg,  bringing  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  written  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  and  containing  nearly  these  words — 

*'  I  have  this  day  made  a  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Polignac  of  ait 
estate  in  Lithuania,  containing  a  thousand  peasants;  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  signifying  it  to  him  with  my  own  hand.     (  Signed )  Paul.  '* 

'  We  are  just  restored  to  tranquillity  after  a  mighty  bustle — There 
has  been  a  great  wedding  in  the  family,  which  has  sometimes  con- 
sisted of  150  persons.  We  have  had  a  great  mob  of  Russian  princes ; 
and  all  the  feet  of  Ukraine  have  been  summoned  to  dance.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  reduced  to  about  16  persons,  and  our  society  is  some- 
what select  and  pleasant.  Among  these  is  the  Marshal  Suvarrow,- 
the  hero  of  Ism'ael.  He  is  a  most  extraordinary  character.  He 
dines  every  morning  about  nine  o'clock.  He  sleeps  almost  naked. 
He  affects  a  perfect  indifference  to  heat  and  cold — and  quits  his 
chamber,  which  approaches  to  suffocation,  in  order  to  review  hi^ 
troops,  in  a  thin  linen  jacket,  while  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  h 
at  10  degrees  below  freezing.  His  manners  correspond  with  hi.^ 
humours.  I  dined  with  him  this  morning,  or  rather  witnessed  his 
dinner — he  cried  to  me  across  the  table,  "  Tweddell !  (he  generally 
addressed  by  the  surname,  without  addition)  the  French  have  taken 
Portsmouth.  I  have  just  received  a  courier  from  England.  The  Kintj 
is  in  the  Toti-er ;  and  Sheridan  Protector,  '*  A  great  deal  of  this 
whimsical  manner  is  affected.  He  finds  that  it  suits  his  troops  and 
the  people  he  has  to  deal  with.  I  asked  him,  if  after  the  massacre 
of  Ismael,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  day  f 
He  snid,  he  went  home  and  wept  in  his  tent. '     p.  132 — 136. 

That  the  intercourse  of  the  great  world  had  no  evil  effect  on 
Mr  Tweddeirs  feelings  and  character,  we  may  infer  from  the- 
following  rejnaiks.. 
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*  I  supped  with  the  King  of  Poland  last  night.  We  had  a  very 
small  party,  about  ten  persons.  His  manners  are  very  engaging, 
aiid  his  person  very  interesting  ;  but  he  is  much  dejected.  1  am  go- 
ing there  again  to-nij^ht. 

*  All  that  1  see  of  the  great  world,  of  its  pleasures  and  of  its  va- 
r.ities,  has  no  other  eifect  upon  me  than  that  of  convincing  me  thab 
the  little  of  happiness  which  is  made  for  man  must  be  found  in  the 
other  extreme.  I  see  every  where  so  much  folly  and  so  much  wicked- 
ness, such  a  mad  appetite  for  vitiating  the  wholesomeness  of  Nature, 
tliat  she  has  become  doubly  dear  to  me  since  I  see  so  little  of  her. 
The  ambitious  projects  which  I  will  confess  that  1  once  had,  are 
dead  within  me.  All  that  surrounds  me  in  that  way  is  calculated  to> 
make  a  feeling  and  reflecting  mind  groan  and  weep.  After  havinpf 
seen  the  part  which  fools  play  upon  the  great  stage,  a  few  books  and 
a  few  friends  are  what  I  shall  seek  to  finish  my  days  with.  In  the 
mean  time,  being  in  the  bustle,  I  mix  with  it — I  swim  with  the  tide,' 
and  mark  how  it  ebbs  and  how  it  flows,  and  all  its  various  eddies 
and  directions.  There  are  many  things  in  this  world  which  it  i^ 
worth  while  to  see,  merely  to  know  that  they  were  not  worth  the 
pains  of  seeking. 

'  I  have  seldom  passed  my  time  so  pleasantly  as  in  the  Ukraine; 
In  my  last  letter  I  gave  you  a  long  account  of  our  way  of  living, 
and  of  the  persons  whom  I  saw  there.  But  the  greatest  treasure  td 
me  was  the  society  of  the  Polignacs — with  whom  I  dined  always 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  spent  the  whole  day.  It  is  truly  a 
rare  thing  to  see  women  who  have  lived  so  much  in  the  great  worlds 
and  on  its  pinnacle — and  who  while  they  appeared  made  only  for 
that — so  highly  possessed  of  every  thing  which  gives  a  charm  and  a 
relish  to  private  life.  The  Duchesse  De  Guiche  and  the  Comtesse 
De  Polignac  are  among  the  few  women  whom  I  could  live  with  for 
ever  ;  with  every  grace  of  person  and  manners  they  unite  more  solid 
accomplishments — and  so  attached  to  each  other,  not  a  sentiment  of 
rivalry  ever  entering  into  tlie  imagination  of  either.  I  shall  see  them 
once  more  in  passing  to  the  Crimea,  and  then,  perhaps,  never  more: 
-^this  is,  I  assure  you,  a  serious  regret.  *     p.  146,  147. 

We  may,  however,  observe,  that  his  opinions  upon  political 
subjects  received  a  very  considerable  softening  from  his  new  ha- 
bits of  life.  The  author  of  the  Dissertation  from  which  we  have 
above  extracted  opinions  concerning  the  French  Revolution, 
was  not  likely  to  have  passed  over  the  mention  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  manifesto,  with  the  simple  epithet  of  '  unfortunate y* 
which  is  all  he  says  of  it,  after  receiving  some  civilities  at  that 
prince's  court.  His  intercourse  with  emigrant  ladies  appears 
materially  to  have  increased  his  disgust  at  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution,  and  its  fatal  wars ;  and  he  expresses 
himself  in  language  extremely  violent,  as  often  as  those  topics 
come  across  him;     We  admit,  of  course,  that  no  real  friend  of 
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liberty  could  hesitate  in  proclaiming  his  abhorrence  of  the  revo- 
lutionary crimes,  and  of  the  oppressions  exercised  by  the  French 
arms  ;  but  the  manner  of  the  following  passage,  (rather  perhaps 
than  its  substance),  betokens  either  that  he  had  become  some* 
what  tinctured  by  the  prejudices  of  the  society  in  which  he  prin- 
cipally lived,  or  that,  conscious  of  having  begun  in  one  extreme, 
he  felt  a  disposition  to  run  into  the  opposite. 

*  I  am  the  most  decided  enemy  of  the  great  nation  ;  their  mon- 
strous and  diabolical  conduct  makes  me  ashamed  that  I  ever  could 
imagine  that  their  motives  were  more  pure,  or  their  ends  more  salu- 
tary. My  opinions  are  not  changed  with  regard  to  our  mode  of  com- 
mencing the  war,  and  the  views  of  dismemberment,  &c.  &c.  but  they 
are  most  completely  changed  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  French 
principles,  French  morals,  French  views,  and  the  final  result  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  conduct  of  th^  present  government  to- 
wards America  and  Switzerland,  but  especially  Switzerland,  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  barbarous  despotism,  rioting  in  the  consciousness  of 
impurity  and  the  lust  of  evil.  There  is  no  longer  any  good  to  be  ex- 
pected from  these  ruffian  trumpeters  of  false  freedom.  I  am  strong- 
ly convinced,  and  have  the  best  and  most  melancholy  proofs,  that 
there  is  less  liberty  in  France  than  in  almost  any  country  of  the 
earth.  In  short,  I  lose  all  patience  upon  this  subject.  I  abhor  and 
execrate  the  pretended  republic,  with  all  her  compulsory  affiliations, 
in  the  exact  proportion  of  my  former  hopes  from  her  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  mankind.  I  prefer  the  downright  sincere  despotism  which 
avows  its  nature  and  publishes  its  maxims,  to  the  hollow  workings 
and  masked  designs  of  an  hypocritical  liberty.  *     p.  239,  24<0. 

While  we  intimate  the  doubts  suggested  by  this  and  several 
other  passages,  we  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  confounding 
Mr  Tweddell  with  those  false  friends  of  liberty,  who  having 
once,  and  by  some  accident,  been  hd  to  profess  perhaps,  rather 
than  to  hold,  free  opinions  alien  to  the  baseness  of  their  natural 
disposition,  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  shake  themselves  loose 
from  such  troublesome  incumbrances,  that  they  might  run  un- 
shackled the  profitable  race  of  servility ;  and,  resolved  by  their 
peculiar  speed  to  make  up  for  having  started  somewhat  later  than 
their  fellow  slaves,  display  a  zeal  for  every  thing  base  and  sordid, 
which  the  more  discreet  enemies  of  independence  regard  as 
overdone.  Mr  Tweddell  had  nothing  in  common  with  this  mean 
and  pitiful  tribe ;  it  was  because  he  really  loved  liberty,  and 
viewed  the  French  as  its  enemies,  that  he  hated  them ;  and  he 
hated  them  upon  the  true  ground  too, — because  he  saw  in 
their  proceedings  checks  to  the  necessary  reforms  in  our  own 
establishments. 

The  following  passages  from  a  letter  to  his  mother,  contain 
|)roofs  of  that  kind  and  affectionate  disposition  which  we  have 
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frequently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  Mi* 
Tweddell's  character.  They  also  show  it  to  have  been  slightly 
tint^ed  with  melancholy,  which  indeed  repeatedly  appears  in  the 
course  of  the  correspondence,  though  the  Editor  ascribes  it  to 
some  temporary  disappointment. 

*  I  assure  you  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  which  I  receive  from 
this  part  of  my  travels,  results  from  the  idea  of  that  which  I  shall  be 
able  to  convey  to  you  and  to  my  father  on  my  return.  We  shall 
thus,  I  hope,  all  travel  over  the  same  ground  together.  Believe  me, 
I  begin  to  feel  the  interval  very  long  which  separates  us.  It  is  now 
more  than  three  years  since  I  took  leave  of  Threepwood,  and  of  so 
many  objects  which  that  place  contains  that  are  most  dear  to  me. 
On  leaving  England  I  hoped  that  in  about  that  time  I  should  be  re- 
turned, or  nearly  so  ;  but  the  times  have  been  most  unfavourable — - 
and  events  impossible  to  foresee.  What  consoles  me  is,  that  you 
will  be  convinced  I  have  neglected  nothing  to  draw  profit  out  of  e- 
very  circumstance  during  the  period  that  has  separated  us,  I  am 
still  in  hope  that  a  year  more  will  see  me  in  England. 

*  If,  however,  you  or  my  father  should  wish  me  at  any  one  mo- 
ment to  return  to  England,  and  to  abandon  the  plan  which  I  propose, 
and  the  object  of  my  inquiry,  I  shall  certainly  not  scruple  to  sacri- 
fice my  own  wishes  to  yours.  The  fame  of  authorship  is  no  longer 
of  the  same  value  in  my  eyes  that  it  was  formerly  ;— it  is  added,  in  my 
estimation,  to  the  long  list  of  other  worldly  vanities,  the  sense  of 
which  is  augmented  by  every  day  and  almost  every  hour  that  passes 
over  me.  I  would  never  consent  to  publish  any  ihrn^i  that  I  myself 
felt  to  be  very  imperfect; — but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  readily  a- 
gree  to  abandon  any  prospect  of  literary  success  for  the  remotest 
hope  of  contributing  to  your  and  to  my  father's  satisfaction.  There 
are  few  things  to  which  I  now  attach  any  extraordinary  value  ;  and^ 
when  I  recollect  the  ardour  with  which  I  once  meditated  upon  differ- 
ent little  projects  of  vanity  and  ambition,  all  of  which  now  are  dead 
within  me,  1  sometimes  think  that  you  will  find  me  changed  in  more 
than  one  respect  from  what  you  knew  me.  But,  provided  that  you 
and  my  father  are  content  with  the  plan  which  I  have  given  you  ; 
such,  1  think,  it  is  likely  to  remain,  for  the  greater  part; — and  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  when  once  again  we  are  reunited,  we  shall  long  re- 
main so,  at  least,  with  few  intervals  of  separation.  You  tell  me  that 
your  health  is  good  upon  the  whole — my  father*s  is  not  likely  to  un- 
dergo any  variation  ;  for  all  which  I  am  thankful  to  God,  who  will, 
I  hope,  permit  us  to  converse  together  many  ensuing  years,  upon  the 
different  objects  which  have,  severally,  most  interested  us  during  oUr 
separation; — and  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  none  of  us  regret  that  a  few 
months  more  were  added  to  an  absence  which,  however  sometimes 
painful,  will  in  the  end,  I  trust,  prove  to  have  been  salutary  and  use- 
ful.'    p.282— 28^k 

For  the  gloomy  colouring  of  passages  like  these,  and  particu- 
larly hi^  letter  to  Mr  Digby,  we  may  be  disposed  to  make  great 
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allowance,  if  indeed  such  sentiments  are  not  rather  to  be  admir- 
ed, as  flowing  from  an  exalted  spirit,  and  a  wise  and  well  found- 
ed indifference  to  the  accidents  or  evils  of  life,  without  any  im- 
proper rejection  of  its  enjoyments.  But  we  cannot  help  viewing 
some  of  Mr  Tweddell's  letters,  those  in  particular  where  he 
argues,  rather  than  expresses  his  feelings  upon  certniri  subjects, 
as  partaking  of  another  character,  and  bordering  upon  a  self- 
denying  system,  wholly  contrary,  in  our  apprehension,  to  the 
soundest  views  of  human  virtue,  and  of  the  order  of  the  universe. 
We  allude  especially  to  such  observations  as  the  following. 

*  I  no  longer  eat  flesh-meat,  nor  drink  fermented  liquors.  As  for 
the  latter,  it  is  merely  because  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  ever  be 
good  for  the  constitution,  and  still  more  especially  with  a  vegetible 
diet.  With  regard  to  the  flesh  of  animals,  I  have  many  times  thought 
upon  the  subject.  I  am  persuaded  we  have  no  other  right,  than  the 
right  of  the  strongest,  to  sacrifice  to  our  monstrous  appetites  the  bo- 
dies of  living  things,  of  whose  qualities  and  relations  we  are  ignorant. 
Different  objections  which  struck  me,  as  to  the  probability  of  good 
from  the  universality  of  this  practice,  have  hitherto  held  me  in  inde- 
cision. I  doubted  whether,  if  this  abstinence  were  universal,  the 
animals,  which  we  now  devour,  might  not  devour,  in  their  turn,  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  reserved  for  our  sustenance.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  would  be  so — bat  I  do  not  believe  it ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  their  numbers  would  not  augment  in  the  proportion  which  is  ap- 
prehended: if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  now  consume  them  with  our 
teeth,  on  the  other,  we  might  then  abandon  our  schemes  and  inven- 
tions for  augmenting  the  means  of  propagation.  Let  nature  follow 
her  own  course  with  regard  to  all  that  lives.  I  am  told  that  they 
"Would  destroy  each  other : — In  the  first  place,  the  two  objections 
cannot  exist  together  ;  if  they  would  destroy  each  other,  their  num- 
bers would  not  be  excessive.  And  what  is  this  mutual  destruction  to 
ine?  Who  has  constituted  rae  dictator  of  the  realms  of  nature? 
Why  am  I  umpire  between  the  mistress  and  her  servants  ?  Because 
two  chickens  fight  till  one  dies,  am  I  obliged  to  worry  one  of  them 
to  prevent  their  engagement  ?  Exquisite  and  well  miagmed  huma- 
nity !  On  the  other  hand  let  precautions  be  adopted  against  fa- 
mine^ when  experience  shall  have  shown  the  necessity  of  them  ;  iii 
the  mean  while,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  bury  In  our  bowels  the 
carcases  of  animals,  which,  a  few  hours  before,  lowed  or  bleated  ; — 
to  flay  alive  and  to  dismember  a  defenceless  creature— to  pamper  the 
unsuspecting  beast  which  grazes  before  us,  with  the  single  view  of  suck- 
ing his  blood  and  grinding  his  bones — and  to  become  the  unnatural 
murderers  of  beings,  of  whose  powers  and  faculties,  of  whose  modes 
of  communication  and  mutual  Intercourse,  of  whose  degree  of  sensi- 
bility and  extent  of  pain  and  pleasure,  we  are  necessarily  and  funda- 
mentally ignorant.     The  calamity  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  suM* 
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cfently  ascertained,  which  warrants  so  barbarous  a  proceedinp^,  so^ 
violent  a  remedy,  upon  suspicion  and  by  anticipation.  *  p.  215,  216* 
Now,  not  to  mention  the  many  decisive  answers  which  might 
be  given  to  such  reasoning,  more  particularly  from  the  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  we  are  so  placed  in  the  midst  of  animal  life  on 
all  hands,  that  destroy  it  we  must,  every  hour,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  unless  we  mean  to  surrender  our  own  : — We  object  to  the 
general  system  out  of  which^  all  such  sentiments  arise ;  a  system 
of  selfdenial  and  mortification,  nearly  allied  to  that  which  many 
very  excellent  and  amiable  persons  pursue,  or  rather  try  to  pur- 
sue, at  the  expense  of  their  whole  happiness,  and  many  of  their 
duties  ;  a  system  generally  connected  with  religious  feelings,  and 
always  founded  more  or  less  in  an  excessive,  and  unquestionably 
a  criminal,  aversion  to  the  occupations  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  The  patrons  of  these  doctrines,  perhaps  we  should  ra- 
ther say  the  victims  of  these  morbid  feelings,  consider  every 
thing  that  passes  in  life  as  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  being's 
regard,  as  exceedingly  trivial  in  itself,  and  calculated,  by  winning 
our  affections,  to  turn  them  away  from  those  sublime  contem- 
plations and  magnificent  prospects  which  are  held  out  by  futu- 
rity. To  be  much  engrossed,  therefore,  with  the  present,  they 
hold  a  great  offence  j  and,  not  quite  aware  how  far  they  must 
go  in  order  to  be  consistent,  they  deem,  every  care  bestowed 
upon  worldly  affairs,  beyond  what  absolute  necessity  requires,  as, 
at  the  least  debasing,  perhaps  criminal.  There  cannot  surely  be 
a  greater  perversion  of  reason,  nor  one  involving  consequences 
more  unhappy;  because,  nature  having  implanted  in  all  man- 
kind passions  and  feelings  which  rivet  their  affections  to  the 
world,  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  utmost  progress  which  can  be 
made  towards  unfettering  them,  amounts  to  little  more  than  a/ 
struggle;  and  the  principles  to  which  we  are  alluding,  always 
tierminatc  in  unavailing  regrets  at  losing  what  is  unattainable, 
and  selfcondemnation  for  having  yielded  to  inflexible  and  over- 
ruling necessity.  The  evil  appears  still  to  be  greater,  if  we  re- 
flect that  it  fdls  entirely  upon  the  most  amiable  and  virtuous 
spirits, — the  rude  mass  of 'mankind  being  secured  against  its  in- 
roads by  til e  sturdy,  unthinking  constitution  of  their  minds  j" 
and  eveji  those  delicate  and  sensitive  beings  are  mightily  injured 
by  it  in  their  conduct,  as  well  as  their  happiness,  because  they 
confound  together  feelings  and  actions,  involuntary  and  wiiful 
errors — and  in  straining  after  some  fantastic,  excessive,  and  un- 
attainable perfection,  almost  always  neglect  the  solid  practical 
excellence  which  is  within  every  person's  reach,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  fall  into  serious  offences.  The  cure  for  such  mistaken 
notions  is  nevertheless  extremely  obvious.    Let  Uiose  who  laboi'jr 
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wnder  them  only  reflect  on  the  manifest  plan  exhibited  in  the*^ 
universe,  with  respect  to  human  conduct — on  the  abundance  of 
enjoyment  scattered  over  the  face  of  nature — on  the  desires 
and  aversions  implanted  in  our  minds — on  the  connexion  be- 
tween present  j^ratification  and  worldly  virtue — on  the  certainty 
and  clearness  with  which  every  thing  present  is  unfolded  to 
us,  and  the  obscurity  purposefy  thrown  over  the  future;  and 
they  will  admit,  that  the  evidences  of  intelligence  in  the  sys- 
tem are  hardly  more  obvious  than  the  proofs  of  what  it  intend- 
ed for  man  ;  and  that  we  have  almost  as  strong  indications 
of  the  duties  cast  upon  him  with  respect  to  the  scene  he  is 
placed  in,  as  we  liave  of  the  existence  of  design  in  his  forma- 
tion. Such  considerations  as  these,  are  quite  sufficient  to  re- 
claim any  reasonable  understanding  from  the  errors  we  have 
mentioned  ;  to  raise  it  w^)  from  prostration  before  a  god  of  sa- 
crifice— an  idol  of  the  Cloister — an  image  of  terror,  caprice, 
cruelty  and  injustice,  fashioned  by  fearful  men,  after  the  hke- 
ness  of  their  own  vices  and  frailties,  to  the  adoration  of  the  Su- 
preme Author  of  Nature,  from  whose  power  have  proceeded  all 
the  beauty  and  harmony  and  fragrance  that  delight  the  senses^ 
— all  the  caprcitics  and  feelings  that  make  the  mind  susceptible 
of  enjoyment  in  every  fortune. 

We  have  hinted  at  want  of  selection  as  one  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  Editor  of  these  letters.  Not  only  he  has  printed 
a  considerable  number  without  any  adequate  reason,  but  he  has 
inserted  one  or  two  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed. The  wisest  of  men  will  sometimes  write  thoughtlessly, 
and  even  foolishly  to  their  most  intimate  friends,  in  moments  of 
liurry  and  fatigue;  but  it  is  only  of  such  first-rate  personages 
that  the  public  ought  ever  to  sec  the  productions  of  every  care- 
less hour.  Men  of  an  inferior,  tliough  hi^nl}^  distinguished 
stamp,  cannot  afford,  in  point  of  reputation,  to  be  so  exhibit- 
ed, and  the  display  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  multi- 
tude. So,  the  best  of  men,  in  the  confidence  of  private  friend- 
ship, will  frequently  express  themselves  respecting  others,  with 
a  severity  painful  to  its  objects  if  known,  yet  almost  as  innocents 
and  indeed  unavoidable  as  thought  itself,  where  there  is  no  idea 
of  a  disclosure.  The  rash  publication  of  such  effusion^,  come 
from  what  quarter  they  may,  is  no  doubt  interesting  enough  to 
the  world,  ever  gi  eedy  of  invective ;  but  we  can  never  too  se- 
verely cojuietnn  it  as  a  breach  of  duty  both  towards  the  authors 
and  the  subjects  of  them.  The  editor  has  erred  in  both  these 
particulars,  and  especially  in  the  latter. — Why  was  the  Seven- 
teenth Letter  published  ?  It  consists  entirely  of  abuse,  either  of 
himself  or  others.     The  melancholv  tone  of  his  own  mind,  how 
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amiable  soever,  presents  the  strength  of  his  understanding  to 
us  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and,  from  the  information  in  the 
note,  we  should  think  an  unfair  h'ght ;  for  the  editor  there  says, 
that  such  was  very  far  from  being  *  his  real  and  habitual  tem- 
per. * 

*  As  for  the  scenes  which  I  have  passed,  I  know  of  none  which 
bring  pleasure  to  my  memory ; — ^only  my  own  family,  yourself,  Losh^ 
Mrs  W.  and  one  or  two  other  friends,  are  all  that  I  would  except 
from  oblivion.  Every  thing  else  presents  to  me  either  a  duty  ne- 
glected, or  a  folly  committed,  or  a  loss  of  time,  or  abuse  of  the  few 
powers  which  I  have,  or  hopes  madly  conceived  and  cruelly  frus- 
trated. I  recall  no  year,  no  month,  no  week,  scarcely  an  entire  day, 
passed  without  some  feeling  which  has  embittered  all  the  rest  of  it. 
You  think  I  exaggerate — I  assure  you  I  do  not.  I  do  not  talk  of 
the  time  I  passed  at  school.  I  was  then  thoughtless;  and,  though 
not  partrcularly  happy,  yet  I  was  not  otherwise.  When  I  first  went 
to  college  I  was  dissipated,  and  regretted  every  day  what  I  com- 
mitted every  day  r  I  spent  more  money  than  I  ought,  and  again  re- 
gretted that  I  put  my  father  to  so  much  expense.  During  this  pe- 
riod I  was  half  the  day  very  comfortless ;  reproaches  and  exhorta- 
tions made  me  endeavour  to  redeem,  what  I  never  have  done,  my 
lost  time.  I  was  then  ambitious — and  no  one  can  conceive  with 
what  fretful  impatience  I  waited  for  the  time  of  trial,  and  with  what 
fears  and  pains  I  expected  the  decision  of  those  trifling  honours.  I 
should  have  been  ill  if  I  had  not  succeeded — and  when  I  did,  I  was 
not  happy  for  three  moments,  because  I  recollected  that  more  would 
be  expected  of  me  the  following  year.  Before  I  left  college,  as  evil 
things  always  grow  fast,  I  felt  a  much  higher  ambition,  but  equally 
foolish — till,  all  on  a  sudden,  without  being  either  disappointed  or 
gratified,  it  nearly  died  away  of  itself.  *    p.  104<,  105. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  letter  is  chiefly  filled  with  very  un- 
measured invectives  against  the  diplomatic  gentlemen  whom  he 
he  had  met  with  in  his  travels,  and  who,  as  we  learn  from  o- 
ther  parts  of  his  correspondence,  had,  without  any  exception, 
treated  him  with  peculiar  kindness  and  attention.  It  is  true 
the  Editor  does  not  print  their  names  at  full  length,  except  one, 
who  is  only  described  as  *  a  simple,  plain  man, — fat,  good 
•'  humiuired  and  unaffected,  * — and  therefore  named  distinctly. 
But,  by  means  of  initials,  titles,  asterisks,  and  the  red-book 
for  the  year,  every  one  of  those  whom  he  lashes  in  blank,  be- 
comes easily  discoverable,  and  as  well  known  as  the  individual 
who  is  spared  at  full  length.  And  how,  we  must  ask  the  Re- 
verend Editor,  does  he  think  that  a  gentleman  who  had  lived 
on  habits  of  friendly  intercourse  with  his  brother,  and  to  whom 
in  the  same  sentence,  the  brother  admits  his  obligations,  will 
like  to  see  himself  described  by  him  as  *  full  of  pretension,  sin- 
*  gularity  and  mystery — affecting  openness,  without  a  spark  of 
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*  ingenuousness  in  his  character — imposing  on  people,  who  think 
"*  him  frank — a  humorist,  first  by  plot,  latterly  by  habit — one 

*  for  whom  no  diplomatic  artifice  is  too  gross  ' — and  so  forth  ? — 
Or  how  is  another  of  our  ministers  likely  to  be  pleased  at  seeing 
himself  held  up  as  *  an  empty  coxcomb  of  sevqn  feet  high,  fit 

*  object  to  sit  in  state  under  the  clipped  wings  of  the  imperial 

*  eagle ;  *■■ — and  therewithal  likened  unto  *  a  stuf]fed  thing  in  a 

*  naturalist's  cabinet  of  outlandish  rarities, '  the  more  like, 
=*  because  it  has  no  entrails. '  {p.  107).  Mr  Robert  TweddeH 
surely  must  have  forgotten  the  pain  which  such  abuse  may  give ; 
otherwise  one  so  strict  in  his  moral  and  religious  principles  as 
he  shows  himself  to  be,  never  -could  so  far  have  forgotteia  th^ 
first  of  christian  duties.  He  must  have  forgotten,  at  all  events, 
the  feelings  towards  his  brother's  memory,  which  such  disclo- 
sures may  excite ;  otherwise,  one  so  affectionately  attached  to 
that  brother,  and  so  zealous  for  his  fame,  never  could  h&ve  so 
wantonly  contributed  to  impair  it.  He  makes  some  kind  of 
apology  for  the  hastiness  of  these  decisions  in  another  passage ; 
but  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  suppress  the  hasty  abuse^ 
and  save  the  apology  ? — It  is  truly  painful  to  make  such  refle- 
xions ;  but  our  duty  is  imperative,  and  we  should  betray  it  by 
suppressing  them. 

The .  Editor  has  accompanied  the  letters  with  a  rery  ample 
•commentary  in  the  notes.  These  are,  no  doubt,  sconvenient, 
for  they  leave  nothing  unexplained.  Every  person  and  thing  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  that  could  raise  any  doubt  -or  di^culty  iij 
the  reader's  mind,  is  fully  described  in  the  iaotes,.-*and  we  may 
add,  not  a  few  persons  and  things  that  could  have  created  no 
sort  of  embarrassment,  had  they  keen  left  without  annotation. 
Thus,  in  p.  136,  Mr  Tweddell  happens  t«  make  iiiention,  in  a 
letter,  of  a  cold  at  10  degrees  of  *  fteaumur  ; ' — whweupon  the 
learned  Editor  gives  us  an  account  of  Reaunwir  and  his  thermo- 
itieter,  with  a  couple  of/otmulce  for  converting  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit and  Reaumur  into  one  another.  So,  the  mention  of  An- 
selm  Banduri,  having  very  properly  led  to  an  account  of  that 
antiquary,  the  editor  cannot  tell  us  that  he  was  born  at  Ragusa, 
without  adding,  that  it  is  ^  a  small  republic  situated  in  Dalma- 
tia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  5  *  and  that  *  Meleda  or  MeK- 
ta, '  is  <  perhaps  the  Melita  of  St  Paul.*  (p.  271.)  We  hare 
another  instance  of  simplicity  or  prolixity  (we  hardly  know 
which  it  is)  in  p.  131. 5  where  an  ordinary  jest  in  the  text  occa- 
sions this  note. 

*  The  quadrujde  estimation  of  any  moral  or  physical  quality  pos- 
sessed by  an  individual  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  a  familiar  idiom  of 
the  French  language ;  but  is  more  usually  applied  to  bodily  strength, 
Tlie  first  saic  istic  application  of  having  '*  ae  Vesprit  comme  quatre^  *f 
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is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Piron  to  the  French  academy,  consist- 
ing of  forty  members  (and  usually  styled  "  Les  Quarajite**)  ;  and 
it  is  here  adopted  as  a  figure  of  speech  by  Comte  O'Donnel,  who 
had  much  of  the  playfulness  of  Parisian  conversation,  Importing, 
that  25  English  possessed  amongst  them  the  entire  brains  of  4. 
(Ed.)'     p.  131. 

But  perhaps  the  note  in  p.  60.  exceeds  all  the  others.  Mr 
Tweddell  having,  in  one  of  those  letters  to  his  father,  which 
there  was  no  occasion  for  publishing,  de<«cribed  the  uriiform 
which  he  used  as  a  court  dress,   unfortunately  speaks  of  its 

*  blue  lappel, '  which  he  thought  sufficiently  intelligible  and  ac- 
curate. Not  so  the  more  accurate  and  most  inlelligible  Editor, 
who  thus  annotates — 

*  Lappel  is  called  in  French  revers ;  being  merely  the  revers- 
^  ing  or  turning  back  of  the  front  hning ;  facing  seems  to  be 

*  the  proper  equivalent  in  English  ;  lappel  applying  more  spe- 

*  cifically  to  the  cut  or  outline  than  to' any  difference  of  colour. 
,•  (Ed.)'    p.  51. 

A  consideration  of  the  Appendix  riow  brings  us  to  resume 
the  question  of  the  MSS.  and  drawings ;   and  having  already 
shown  the  great  amount  and  bulk  of  these  remains  of   Mr 
Tweddell,  we  are  next  to  inquire,  how  such  literary  treasures 
liave  disappeared.     In  performing  this  most  important  part  of 
'  liis  task,  the  Editor  deserves  almost  unmingled  praise.      He 
might  have  brought  forward  his  proofs  in  a  more  distinct  and  lu- 
minous order,  but  he  has  at  any  rate  manfully  produced  theni  j 
and  though  we  would  fain  hope  that  he  passes  too  harsh  a  sen- 
tence on  those  whom  he  accuses  of  detaining  the  collections,  and 
are  willing  to  believe  that  they  will  yet  be  produced,  we  must 
admit  that  the  case  is  a  strong  one  as  it  now  stands, — that  an 
answer  on  every  point  is  most  imperiously  called  for, — and  that 
the  Editor  has  not  shrunk  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  du- 
ty attended  with  much  trouble,   and  possibly  with  some  risk. 
Anxious  with  him  and  with  the  whole  literary  world  that  this 
mystery  should  be  cleared  up,  and  sincerely  desirous  that  the 
explanation  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties  should  be  obtained, 
.  by  the  discovery  and  production  of  the  papers,  we  shall  contri- 
bute all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject, by  stating  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  documents 
"  before  us,  forming  the  Appendi'x,  show  those  papers  to  have 
v'been  disposed  of. 

•L  •"The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  papers  consisted  of  two 
portions  ;  the  notes,  journals  and  drawings,  found  in  Mr  Twed- 
delPs  repositories  at  Athens  after  his  decease — and  those  which 
be  had  deposited  with  Mr  Thornton  before  he  left  Constantin- 
ople;  the  former  containinij  the  fruits  of  his   researches   iu 
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'Grfcce ;  the  latter  consisting  of  his  collections  from  the  time 
of  his  landings  on  the  Continent,  till  the  commencement  of  his 
journey  to  Athens.  We  shall  pursue  the  history  of  these  two 
portions  in  their  order. 

As  soon  as  Mr  Spencer  Smythe,  then  resident  British  mi- 
nister at  the  Porte,  heard  o!  Mr  Tweddeil's  death,  (with  whom 
lie  appears  to  have  been  in  habits  of  intimacy),  he  sent  in- 
structions to  the  Consul  and  Vice-consul  at  Athens,  who  had 
taken  an  inventory  of  the  property,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
and  who  had  officially  reported,  that  they  held  them  in  deposite 
until  further  directions  should  ar'*ive.  Mr  Smythe's  orders 
were,  that  they  should  be  sent  by  sea  to  him  at  Constantinople ; 
and  they  were  shipped  accordingly  about  the  end  of  November 
17iJ9,  consigned  to  Mr  Smythe.  The  vessel  was  unfortunately 
"wrecked  in  the  sea  of  Marmora;  but  the  property  in  question 
was  all  saved,  and  carried  by  the  person  under  whose  care  it  was 
sent,  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  taken  possession  of  be- 
fore it  reached  Mr  Smythe,  by  an  order  of  Lord  Elgin,  who 
had  just  arrived  as  ambassador.  Under  this  authority  it  was 
retained  in  custody  of  the  English  embassy  5  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  Mr  Thornton,  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  cellars  for  eight  weeks  unopened,  although  suffering  ex- 
tremely from  damp  since  the  shipwreck.  At  length,  about  the 
end  of  January  1800,  the  papers  w^re  unpacked,  and  artists 
were  employed  to  inspect  the  drawings.  They  appear  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  damaged,  though  the  evidence  is  contradicto- 
ry as  to  th€  extent  of  the  injury  :  But  Signor  Lusieri,  a  well 
known  Italian  artist,  then  under  Lord  Elgin's  patronage,  hav- 
ing inspected  them,  has  since  asserted  distinctly  tliat  they  were 
*  in  a  recoverable  state,  and  might  easily  be  copied. '  It  is 
also  known  that  some  of  them  U'ere  copied,  and  that  the  co- 
pies are  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  in  this  country.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  MSS.  and  drawings  having  come  into  Lord  El- 
gin's possession  is  clear  beyond  all  cavil ;  Lusieri  admits  it ; 
and  Dr  Hunt,  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  states  his  having  seen 
them.  Simeon,  too,  under  whose  care  they  were  sent,  deposes, 
that  he  saw  MSS.  and  drawings  spread  out  to  be  dried  on  the 
ambassador's  table;  and  that  among  them  was  a  gold  watch, 
which  he  recognized  as  part  of  Mr  Tweddeil's  property. 

The  other,  and  more  bulky  portion  of  Mr  Tweddeil's  collec- 
tions, which  he  had  left  in  Mr  Thornton's  custody,  was  happi- 
ly saved  by  that  gentleman's  strenuous  and  disinterested  exer- 
tions, from  a  fire  which  destroyed  part  of  his  premises;  and  it 
was  retained  by  him  until  Lord  Elgin  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to 
iiis  residence,  about  the  same  time  that  he  began  the  examine- 
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tion  of  the  Athenian  collections.  Together  with' this  order,  Mr 
Thornton  received  a  n!>tice  to  attend  himself,  and  he  saw  the 
packages,  of  which  he  had  the  care,  opened  and  examined. 
He  recognized  the  S'viss  journal,  and  other  manuscripts,  and 
the  different  articles  which  ht  had  seen  Mr  Tweddell  put  up  in 
the  trunks.  The  contents  of  the  packasfes  were  all  taken  out, 
and  exposed  on  the  table  and  chairs  of  the  room,  where  Mr 
Thornton  also  saw  the  collections  from  Athens.  Of  this  room 
Lord  Elgin  kev^t  the  key  ;  and  he  locked  it  up  himself  when 
they  left  it,  the  different  articles  remaining  exposed.  Some 
"weeks  after  this  period,  Mr  Thornton  going  to  his  warehouse, 
saw  several  of  the  bonces  which  had  been  sent  from  the  English 
residence;  and,  upon  opening  them,  he  found  that  they  con- 
tained n^any  of  the  things  which  had  been  in  Mr  Tweddell's 
trunks ;  but  all  the  (drawings  and  manuscripts  ivere  missing ;  nor 
could  ihey  be  found  by  the  most  diligent  search,  nor  was  any 
further  communication  made  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  them. 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  takirg  possession  of  Mr  Twed- 
dell's  property,  Lord  Elgin  had  written  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in 
which  he  says — *  His  correspondence,  and  his  papers,  as  well 

*  as  the  collections  he  had  made,  shall  be  carefully  sent  home; 

*  and  I  will  direct  any  trifle  of  expense  which  I  believe  to  be  due 

*  on  his  account,  to  be  paid,  that  no  delay  may  arise,  on  this 

*  pretext,  in  transmitting  his  effects  home  to  his  parents.     From 

*  the  industry  and  knowledge  Mr  Tweddell  displayed  in  his  li- 

*  terary  pursuits,  his  loss  is  considered  to  be  as  serious  a  one  as 
f  could  nave  happened  to  those  who  set  a  value  on  the  riches  of 
■•  Greece. '  (p.  355.)  But  lie  made  no  communication  whatever 
to  Mr  TweddelPs  faniily,  who  waited  with  some  impatience  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  kincily  expressed  in  this  letter.  Al- 
though a  good  deal  alarmed  by  a  letter  from  Mr  Spencer  Smythe 
in  April  1801,  coniplaining  that  all  his  attempts  to  procure  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  affair  were  frustrated,  and  that  *  he  had  been 
.*  doomed  to  become  an  impotent  spectator  of  so  much  misma- 
«f  nagement  as  rendered  the  topic  very  ungrateful, '  they  com- 
inissioned  Pr  Clarke,  who  whs  then  at  Constantinople,  tc>  wait  up* 
on  his  Lordship  ;  and  he  is  here  called  upon  by  the  Editor  to  say 

*  whether  his  representations,  made  in  the  most  respectful  and 

*  earnest  manner,  were  not  met  with  rudeness  and  rebuke. ' 
The  only  answer,  it  seems,  which  the  ambassador  would  give, 
was  a  general  and  positive  declaration  '  that  the  property  had 

*  been  sent  home  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  Mr 

*  Tweddeirs  faihei  ;  and  that  the  interference  of  the  gentleman 

*  referred  to  was  equally  superfluous  and  unauthorized. '  (p.  358.) 
Upon  Lord  Elgin's  return  to  England,  and  these  inquiries  be- 
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ing  renewed,  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  bim  was,  that  he 
could  add  *  nothing  to  the  account  he  had  already  given  of  the 
•  embarkation  of  Mr  Tweddell's  property  at  Constantinople. ' 

It  is  natural  then  to  inquire,  upon  what  grounds  this  very  ge- 
neral account  of  the  matter  is  supposed  to  be  a  correct  one; 
whether  his  Lordship's  recollection,  thus  vague,  though  peremp- 
tory, is  likely  to  be  accurate  j  how  far  circumstances  and  evi- 
dence concur  in  raising  a  suspicion  that  he  has  not  sufficiently 
taxed  his  memory,  and   that,  if  he  gave  himself  the  trouble 
(which  his  known  love  of  letters,  and  more  especially  his  attach- 
ment to  the  monuments  of  antient  art,  must  incline  him  to  think 
light),  he  might  bring  other  particulars  to  his  mind,  and  per- 
haps be  able  to  trace  the  valuable  remains  so  much  sought  after, 
and  to  produce  them  to  the  lawful  owners,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world.     iJow,  in  answering  these  questions,  it  is  most  material 
to  observe,  that  the  Noble  perscm  gives  no  reference  to  any  ship, 
or  captain, — no  invoice  or  bill  of  lading,  certificate  of  health  or 
letter  of  advice  ;— in  short,  he  supports  his  statement  by  no  do- 
cumentary evidence  whatever.     Dr  Hunt,  indeed,  says  he  thinks 
the  collections  were  shipped  in  the  Dipican^  and  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Mr  Losh  at  Newcastle,  under  the  superin tendance 
pf  Professor  Carlyle.     But,  in  ih^Jirst  place,   Dr  Hunt's  ac- 
count is  replete  with  inaccuracy,  and  clearly  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  a  very  obscure  recollection  of  the  circumstances.     Se- 
condly ^  That  gentleman  was  intimately  connected  with  Lord  El- 
gin in  the  whole  course  of  the  transaction.     Thirdly^  Mr  Thorn- 
ton in  his  leiter  distinctly  assertrs,  that  he  never  heard  of  the  ship- 
ment on  board  any  vessel  bound  to  England ;  although,  from 
his  having  had  the  custody  of  the  papers  left  in  Constantinople, 
and  having  been  requested  by  Lord  Elgin  to  be  present  at  their 
examination,  it  was  most  natural  to  give  him  notice  of  their  em- 
barkation.    He  adds  thnt  the  Duncan  was  there  during  1800,  but 
sailed  for  Smyrna  and  Egypt  on  military  service,  not  for  England. 
This  also  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mr  Werry  the  British  consul 
at  Smyrna.     Fourthly,  though  Dr  Hunt  says,  in  his  first  letter, 
that  *  he  saw  the  papers  put  on  board  an  English  vessel,  he  thinka 

*  the  DvTicaUy '  including  th^  Swiss  Journal  by  name  (p.  450.), 
yet,  in  his  seccmd  letter,  he  only  says  that  *  he  most  firmly  be- 

*  lieves  it  was  transmitted,  with  whatever  else  was  thought  likely 

*  to  be  interesting,  to  Mr  Tweddell's  family'  (p.  452.);  an  altera- 
tion of  his  testimony  which,  according  to  every  rule  in  use  for 
sifting  the  correctness  of  a  witness's  recollection,  is  quite  fatal 
to  it.  Lastly^  he  says,  that  he  *  most  firmly  believes  '  the  ship- 
ment was  made  *  under  the  superintendance  of  Professor  Car- 

*  lyle,  whose  connexion  with  Mr  Losh,  and  with  the  north  of 
J  ^England,  rendered  him  the  fittest  person  in  the  embassy  tp 
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«^  fulfil  that  duty  ; '  althoug]),  in  tl)c  first  letter,  lie  had  said,  dis- 
tinctly, that  »  Professor  Carlyle  directed  them  to  Mr  Losh'scare, 

*  iov  Mr  TweddeH's family.'  So  that,  at  first,  he  recollects  as 
a  fact,  Professor  Carlyle  directinpr  them  to  Mr  I.osh  ;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  is  desired  to  be  more  particular  in  his  recollec- 
iioiiy  he  can  only  ff\we  the  consignment  to  Mr  Losh  as  a  matter 
©•f  inference,  and  the  interference  of  Professor  Carlyle  as  a  inat- 
ler  of  belief  He  also  says,  that  *  he  believes '  the  Professor 
consulted  Mr  Thornton  as  to  the  sliipment,  and  that  it  was  made 
in  the  Duncan,  by  his  advice.  \Vc  have  seen  that  this  is  posi- 
tively denied  by  Mr  Thornton  ;  and  Professor  Carlyle  has  been 
^ead  many  years.  Hov/ever,  Mr  Losh  has  furnished  the  sub- 
stance of  his  conversations  with  him  upon  this  matter,  from  which 
it  is-  quite  clear  that  he  could  not  have  packed  up  and  directed 
the  papers  to  Mr  Losh  ;  for  lie  only  told  that  gentleman  that 

*  he  had  seen  packed  such  papers  as  Lord  Elgin  tfi ought  pro- 

*  per.;'  whereas,  if  he  had  consigned  them  to  Mr  Losh,  he 
must  have  told  him  so  at  once.  It  is  perhaps  material  to  add, 
(from  the  circumstance  of  Lord  Elgin  and  Dr  Hunt  both  ap- 
peaHng  to  Professor  Carlyle),  that  he  expressed  himself  to  Mr 
Losh  in  such  terms  of  his  Lordship,  as  we  are  under  the  neces- 
ety  of  suppressing,  (p.  4-60.)  We  presume  the  foregoinfr  re- 
marks are  sufiicient  to  destroy  the  whole  weight  of  the  evidence 
strpposcd  to  be  afforded  by  Dr  Hunt's  letters  in  support  cf  Lord 
Elgin's  recollections. 

We  have  already  stated  the  substance  of  his  Lordship's  an- 
s\yer  to  Dr  Clarke's  inquiries,  and  to  the  applications  of  Mr 
Tweddeli's  friends  after  his  return  in  t806.  For  several  years 
the  matter  was  dropt;  but  in  consequence  of  some  circ^um stances 
C(>mi[]g  to  light  in  18 10,  a  correspondence  v/as  opened  with  him, 
rtad  questions  put  in  considerable  detail.  His  answers  contain, 
it  may  be  presumed,  his  whole  case ;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
2£Void  regretting  that  the  Editor  did  not  insert  them  at  fuli 
/■ength,  instead  of  giving  their  substance.  The  following  is  the 
statement. 

'  His  Lordship  politely  acknowledges  the  interest  which  he  feels 
in  the  subject  submitted  to  him,  and  most  happy  would  he  be  10 
hsive  it  in  his  power  in  any  way  to  contribute  to  elucidate  those  to- 
pics to  which  the  inquiries  are  directed.  His  memory,  however,  he 
h  sorry  to  say,  does  not  supply  him  with  any  recollections  suffi» 
ciently  precise  for  that  purpose;  though  he  is  not  without  some  "  im.. 
pressions"  remaining  on  his  mind,  by  the  help  of  which  he  ventures 
to  state,,  m  substance,  as  follows : — 

'  That  certain  effects  of  Mr  Tweddell,  sent  from  Greece  by  sea, 
were  brought  to  the  residence  of  the  English  mission  at  Pera,  after 
having  first  suffered  shipwreck;  that  among  them  were  several  draw- 
^t^i  executed  by  a  French  artist,  some  memoranda  of  inscriptions, 
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and  a  few  "  trifling  notes  "  on  his  Tour  in  Greece ;  and  that  the 
whole  held, been  so  much  damaged  by  salt  water  as  to  warrant  the 
jdescription  (for  so  it  is  expressed)  of  being  "  in  a  very  deplorable 
state.  "  His  Lordship's  "  impression  "  further  is,  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  embassy  did  charge  themselves  with  the 
more  immediate  care  of  the  property  in  question  ;  and  he  believes 
that  it  was  sent  home,  either  under  the  personal  care  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Carlyle,  or,  by  his  direction,  in  a  merchant  ship  called  the 
Duncan,  along  with  several  boxes  of  presents  to  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville. ' 

*  The  noble  Earl  being  subsequently  requested  to  consider  more 
particularly,  what  might  be  the  number  and  peculiar  description  of 
the  packages  received  from  Athens,  with  particulars  relating  to 
their  embarkation  on  board  the  "  Duncan^  "  confines  himself  to  a 
simple  declaration,  that  he  had  already  taxed  his  recollection  to  the 
uttermost,  and  is  unable  to  discover,  either  in  his  mind  or  amongst 
his  papers,  any  memorandum  alluding  in  any  way  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  transaction.  To  certain  questions  proposed  at  the 
same  time,  Whether  Lusieri  was  not  permitted  to  make  copies  from 
some  oi  the  Athenian  drawings  ?  and.  Whether  any  transcript  was 
ever  made  of  the  journals,  or  any  notes  or  extracts  taken  from  tlie 
various  manuscripts  ?  His  Lordship  replies  to  the  former,  by  inti- 
mating, that  Lusieri  was  not  at  that  period  in  Turkey;  and  of  course 
he  feels  confident  that  he  never  did  copy  any  of  the  drav.'injxs  allud- 
ed to,  or  any  others  which  were  found  in  Mr  Tweddeirs  collections. 
— Adverting  to  the  latter,  he  observes,  that  he  has  no  "  guess  or  be- 
lief" that  any  copy  was  taken  of  the  journals,  or  any  extracts  or 
notes  from  the  manuscripts :  "  It  is  possible  (his  Lordship  adds)  that 
some  of  the  notes  or  inscriptions  may  have  been  copied,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  several  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  engaged  in  similar 
researches  ;  but  he  has  none  in  his  possession,  nor  does  he  know  of 
any." 

'  Being  solicited  once  again  to  recollect,  W^hetner  he  did  ever  re- 
ceive from  Mr  Thornton  two  trunks,  which  had  been  confided  to 
him  by  Mr  Tweddell,  containing  his  journals  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Crimea,  and  other  literary  effects  ?  My  Lord  Elgin  briefly  and  dis- 
tinctly replies,  *'  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  any  such  delivery  be- 
ing made  by  Mr  Thornton  :  "  But  he  would  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, "  that  any  deposite  made  into  the  custody  of  the  mission,  by 
no  means  necessarily  came  under  his  own  individual  observation; 
that  he  did  not  take  charge  of  the  effects,  while  there  were  persons 
in  the  embassy  who,  from  their  connexions  in  England  and  their  si- 
'tuation,  more  naturally  could  see  to  them.  '*  He  insists  on  the 
length  of  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  trans- 
actions :  And,  having  intimated  how  *'  very  transiently  "  the  matters 
in  debate  originally  came  before  him,  and  how  anxiously  he  has 
availed  himself  of  his  fading  '*  impressions  "  to  give  all  possible  in- 
formation on  a  subject  so  extremely  interesting,  the  noble  Earl  takes 
.|ii3  ieave^  b^  expressing  a  general  persuasion,  that  every  thing  r^|a^^ 
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ing  to  Mr  Tweddell's  concerns  **  must "  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  in  one  way  or  other.*     p.  361 — 365. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  Lord  Elgin's  general  statement  only 
in  the  light  of  an  account  wholly  unsupported  by  evidence ;  but 
■when  he  gives  a  more  particular  narrative,  he  is  not  merely  un- 
supported, he  is  contradicted — and  his  story  is,  moreover,  full  of 
improbability.  In  the  J^rst  place,  it  seems  quite  unaccountable 
that  the  incidents  should  have  made  so  slight  an  imf»ression  upon 
him  as  he  represents.  Tliey  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
of  rare  occurrence  ;  they  had  happened  indeed  at  a  considerable 
distance  of  time ;  but  his  recollection  had  been  taxed  very  early 
by  Dr  Clarke,  and  a  few  years  later  by  other  friends,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  England : — they  related  to  the  subjf^cts  of  his  favourite 
pursuits,  which  had  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  Tu'key,  and 
had  continued  to  interest  him  warmly  at  home.  Besides,  he 
is  proved  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  papers  and 
drawings,  both  by  the  facts  formerly  stated,  and  by  what  we  are 
presently  to  add.  Secondly,  as  he  had,  in  a  letter  already  cited, 
professed  his  intention  of  transmitting  the  property  to  Mr  Twed- 
dell's family,  and  of  defraying  any  expenses  which  might  be  in- 
curred to  avoid  all  delay,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  should,  so 
Boon  after,  have  abandoned  all  care  of  it ;  that  it  should  have 
been  shipped  without  a  line  of  advice  being  sent  to  any  one, 
or  any  document  taken  to  vouch  the  shipment.  Thirdly,  he 
states  tliat  they  were  sent  at  the  same  time  with  some  presents 
to  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr  Pitt : — now  it  is  ascertained  that  Lord 
Grenville  received  his  packages  safe,  as  it  may  be  presumed  Mr 
Pitt  did  also.  FomHily^  the  Dtmcan  and  her  lading  have  been 
most  minutely  traced  by  official  documents,  and  the  statements 
of  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ship  and  her  cargo ; 
and  it  appears  thai  the  whole  of  it  reached  England  in  two  other 
vessels  on  which  it  was  transhipped  ;  that  there  was  not  one 
package  for -either  Mr  Losh  or  Mr  Tweddell's  family;  and  that 
the  only  private  property,  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  consisted  of 
some  packages  for  Mr  Nesbitt,  Lord  Elgin's  father-in-law. 
Fifthly,  his  Lordship  speaks  most  lightly  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, particularly  of  die  Greek  collections,  which  he  calls  *  se- 

*  veral  drawings, '    *  some  memoranda  of  inscriptions,  *    and 

*  a  few  trifling  notes  of  a  tour,*  all  completely  damaged. 
Whereas  Mr  Thornton,  who  assisted  at  the  examination  of  them 
in  Lord  Elgin's  presence,  not  only  gives  a  very  diiferent  ac- 
count of  them,  as  we  have  already  stated,  but  mentions  his 
having  had  a  conversation  in  1801  with  Lord  Elgin,  who  de- 
scribed Dr  Hunt  as  having  been  *  prepared  for  superintending 

•  his  (Lord  E.'s)  artists  then  employed  at  Athens,  by  looking 

♦  over  Tweddell's  papers. '  (p.  5b0,)     This  is  a  vtxy  material 
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fact ;  and  still  more  so  is  that  assertion  of  the  editor  in  p.  369, 
if  correct,  that  many  of  Mr  Tweddeli's  original  drawings  were 
seen  in  his  Lordship's  possession  long  after  the  period  in  ques- 
tion; and  that  copies  from  these,  taken  by  Lord  E/s  permission, 
have  been  actually  inspected  by  the  editor  himself  Lastltr,  his 
Lordship's  recollection  respecting  Lusieri  and  Mr  Thornton  is 
peculiarly  incorrect — the  former  having  been  in  Turkey  at  the 
time,  and  the  latter  having  seen  the  Swiss  and  other  collections 
left  under  his  care,  in  Lord  E/s  own  keeping.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Lord  E.  should,  in  his  letters  to 
the  Editor,  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  latter  portion  of  property, 
when  he  had  acknowledged  to  Mr  Hamilton,  of  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office  (p.  382.),  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Thornton's  state- 
ment, in  which  the  several  articles  of  that  portion  are  described 
as  having  been  taken  out  of  their  packages  in  his  Lordship's 
presence,  after  being  sent  to  the  residence  by  his  orders,  (p.  372, 
et  seqq,) 

We  are  now  drawing  towards  the  close  of  these  details.     In 
November  1813,  the  Reverend  Editor  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  Levant  Company,  in  order  to  obtain  a  search  of  their  re- 
cords and  depositories  at  Constantinople,  (a  search  which  prov- 
ed quite  fruitless) ;  and  in  the  statement  of  facts  upon  which  he 
grounded  this  application,  he  preferred  substantially  the  same 
charges  against  Lord  Elgin,  which  the  volume  before  us  con- 
tains at  greater  length.     In  particular,  he  asserted,  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  seized  the  Athenian  Collections  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, and  without  any  lawful  right  to  them  j  that  he  had  obtain- 
ed possession  of  those  left  in  Mr  Thornton's  custody ;  that  his 
account  of  having  sent  them  home  by  the  Duncan  was  supported 
by  none  of  the  usual  documentary  evidence ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  property  in  question,  after  being  in  Lord  Elgin's  *  imme- 
diate keeping  and  sole  administration,  *  had  utterly  disappear- 
ed.    These  assertions  relative  to  Lord  Elgin,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, were  not  essentially  connected  with  the  desire  of  the  memo- 
rial ;  and  therefore,  they  could  only  be  regarded  as  charges  a- 
gainst  him.     The  Company  transmitted  a  copy  of  it,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  that  noble  person  ;  and  his  letter,  upon  receiving 
it,  is  deserving  of  observation.     He  gives  no  denial  whatever  of 
the  plain  and  obvious  imputation  contained  in  the  assertions  of 
the  memorialist;  but  contents  himself  with  calling  upon  that 
gentleman  to  *  furnish  distinct  and  formal  proof,  '  not  of  all  the 
assertions,  but  of  the  first  only — which  involves  almost  as  much 
matter  of  legal  dispute  as  of  fact.     Mr  Tweddell,  in  a  long,  and 
extremely  confused  and  ill  written  letter,  produces  his  proof; 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  this  correspondence  with  Lord  Elgin. 
But,  at  any  rate,  we  must  admit,  that  his  silence  as  to  all  the 
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other  parts  of  the  memorial  which  related  to  him,  either  direct- 
ly or  by  obvious  implication,  is  exceedingly  strange.  It  seemed' 
an  occasion  for  downright,  unequivocal  denial ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  colour  of  the  insinuation  that  had  been  made,  the  most 
fastidious  observer  might  even  have  pardoned  a  little  warmth 
r.nd  vehemence  in  the  manner  of  meeting  it.  Besides,  this  was 
not  the  first  time  that  the  noble  Lord  had  heard  of  these  things. 
He  had  been  pretty  bluntly  attacked  in  print,  more  than  once, 
upon  the  score  of  Mr  Tweddell's  property.  He  haci  lost  his 
temper  when  applied  to  by  Dr  Clarke  for  an  account  of  it.  He 
had  been  involved  in  a  correspondence  about  it  with  the  nearest 
of  kin,  who  had  put  the  most  minute  and  harassing  questions 
respecting  it.  The  official  communication,  therefore,  of  the  me- 
morial, containing  the  charges  embodied,  seemed  to  present  a 
favourable  opportunity  at  least  for  broadly  affirming  that  they 
were  utterly  unfounded  from  beginning  to  end  ;;  instead  of  this, 
we  only  find  a  suggestion  to  the  Company  that  they  should  call 
for  proofs  of  one  of  the  statements.  Nor  is  this  a  case  in  which 
distance  of  time  and  imperfect  recollection  can  be  held  of  much 
avail — for  the  things,  plainly  insinuated  at  least,  if  not  directly 
alleged,  are  such  as,  we  hope  and  trust,  the  noble  person  must ' 
know  himself  to  be,  and  to  have  always  been,  incapable  of,  with- 
out any  effort  of  memory.  The  details  he  may  have  forgotten  ; 
but,  when  the  question  is,  whether  he  kept  possession  of  another 
man's  property,  and  whether,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  has 
appropriated  it  to  his  own  use — we  answer  for  him — no ;  and 
deny  the  charge,  if  it  were  dated  fifty  years  back.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  he  did  not  adopt  this  course  himself,  and  follow 
it  up  by  instituting  such  a  rigorous  examination,  both  of  his  re- 
collection and  his  repositories,  as  might  set  the  controversy  at 
rest,  by  producing  the  valuable  remains  so  anxiousl}'  sought  af- 
ter, or  at  length  explaining  the  manner  and  causes  of  their  dis- 
^pearance. 

We  most  earnestly  hope,  that  the  merits  of  this  question  be- 
ing now  fairly  brought  before  the  publick,  the  general  interest 
excited  by  it  may  have  such  an  effect  on  his  Lordship's  feelings, 
should  the  statements  in  these  pages  have  failed  to  persuade  him, 
that  some  reparation  is  due  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  literary 
world.  That  no  legal  measures  have  been  instituted  for  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  a  final  settlement,  we  can  hardly  regret,  if  the 
object  shall  be  accomplished  in  this  more  amicable  way.  What 
the  ultimate  result  may  be,  we  presume  not  to  conjecture,  be- 
cause we  know  not  the  whole  of  the  case;  much,  in  all  proba- 
bility, remains  to  be  disclosed  on  Lord  Elgin's  part.  The  only 
thing  which  may  safely  be  asserted  is,  that  things  cannot  rest 
'where  they  now  are ;  and  this  we  do  very  confidently  affirm. 
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In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  close  this  volume,  vvltliout  ex- 
|:)ressin<y  our  regret  that  the  Editor  should  have  used  in  several 
parts  of  his  long  Appendix,  language  with  respect  to  this  noble 
person,  of  an  extremely  scurrilous  nature.  We  cannot  quote 
it,  nor  allude  to  it  more  particularly.  What  his  writings  want 
in  precision,  clearness,  and  arrangement,  in  all  the  constituent 
parts  of  luminous  and  powerful  statement,  cannot  be  supplied 
by  the  insertion  of  mere  abuse.;  An  excuse  may  perhaps  he 
sought  in  the  wounded  feelings  of  so  near  a  relative, — and  un- 
questionably this  consideration  has  its  weight :  But  feelings  maj^ 
be  regulated,  if  they  cannot  be  stifled  ;  otherwise  they  seem  to 
disqualify  those,  whom  they  overpower,  from  discharging  ^z/i/?c 
duties. 


Art.  II.  Be  a  sons  for  Establishing  a  Registry  of  Slaves  in  the 
British  Colonies :  Being  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Afri-' 
can  Institidion.  Published  hij  Order  of  that  Society^  8vo. 
pp.  118.     Hatchard.     London,  1815. 

"VIT'e  ought  regularly  to  have  devoted  this  article  to  the  consi- 
^^  deration  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  African  Institution, 
and  the  other  publications  more  immediately  connected  with  it. 
But  the  subject  announced  in  the  title  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance, and  so  urgently  pressed  upon  our  attention  by  its  ap- 
proaching discussijon  in  Parliament,  that  we  are  obliged  to  in- 
terrupt the  usual  course  of  our  proceeding,  and  devote  ourselves, 
for  the  present,  exclusively  to  the  question  of  Registry.  .W^& 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  notice  it  generally,  and  to 
express  the  hope,  entertained  by  us  in  common  with  all  wh^ 
have  well  studied  West  Indian  affairs,  that  it  might  speedily  be 
brought  forward  in  the  Legislature.  This  proceeding  has  now- 
been  begun,  and  we  trust  the  next  Session  will  witness  its  com- 
pletion. 

Although  the  tract  before  us  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  Re- 
port, it  is,  of  course,  like  all  such  productions,  substantially  the 
work  of  an  individual.  It  is  fit  on  every  account  that  we  men- 
tion his  name.  His  recent  conduct  in  retiring  from  Parliament, 
upon  grounds  of  a  nature  purely  conscientious  ;  his  great  and 
powerlul  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Abolition,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  present  Report;  and  the 
modesty  vvhich  has  always  prompted  him  to  withhold  his  name 
from  his  many  admirable  publications  upon  colonial  questions, 
render  it  a  duty  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us,  in  this  place,  to 
commemorate  Mr  Stephen.     V/e  have  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  the  plan  of  a  Slave  Registry,  now  adopted  in  the  conquered 
islands,  originated  with  him  ;  and  that  he  unremittingly  watch- 
ed over  its  execution.  The  extension  of  the  plfin  to  the  old  set- 
tlements, is  likewise  his  proposal ;  and  it  is  understood  that  he 
has  performed  the  task  of  unfolding  its  grounds  in  this  Report. 
Had  he  continued  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  all  probability 
he  would  have  brought  forward  the  measure,  which,  after  his 
honourable  retirement,  has  been  introduced  by  Mr  VVilberfor<!e: 
And  we  have  no  doubt,  that  when  the  bill  passes  into  a  law,  Mr 
Stephen's  name  will,  in  common  parlance,  be  annexed  to  it. 
This  is  an  honour  richly  due  to  him  ;  for  no  man  ever  laboured 
or  sacrificed  more  in  behalf  of  a  measure  adopted  by  him  from 
principle  alone.  It  is  also  worthy  of  his  acceptance ; — it  is  a 
simple  but  dignified  tribute,  almost  the  only  one  reserved  by 
the  practice  of  the  country,  for  civil  worth  ; — it  carries  a  states- 
man's name  down  to  after  ages,  inscribed  upon  the  lasting  co- 
lumns which  he  has  reared  to  prop  the  publick  weal ; — and  be- 
stows upon  him,  in  his  own  day,  honours  which  a  patriot  may 
accept,  and  a  sage  may  prize. 

It  is  manifest,  that  so  material  an  alteration  in  the  law  as  is 
here  contemplated,  ought  not  to  be  attempted  without  the  full- 
est examination  of  its  grounds,  its  nature,  and  its  probable 
consequences.  The  object  of  the  work  before  us  is  to  facilitate 
this  investigation,  by  an  ample  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
have  convinced  the  Committee  of  the  African  Institution,  that 
the  measure  in  question,  is  not  only  desireable,  but  essentially  ne- 
cessary ;  and  that  the  change  will  be  not  only  safe,  hat  benefi- 
cial. '  In  a  critical  point  of  view,  we  should  not  easily  praise  it 
too  highly.  A  more  distinct,  argumentative,  and  eloquent  tract, 
has  rarely  appeared  upon  any  political  question.  But  our  atten- 
tion is  principally  drawn  to  the  subject  matter  j  and  we  hasten 
to  lay  the  substance  of  the  reasoning  before  the  reader. 

The  Report  begins  with  a  description  of  the  fatal  effects  which 
may  be  expected  to  arise  from  an  illicit  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  colonies  since  the  law  has  made  the  traffic  a  crime. 
With  respect  to  the  voyage,  it  is  plain,  that  negroes  carried  clan- 
destinely are,  on  that  very  account,  in  a  much  worse  predica- 
ment than  if  the  trade  were  permitted.  The  contraband  com- 
merce is  driven  with  tenfold  greediness  ;  and  without  any  of  the 
regulations  which  were  enforced  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage.  The  utmost  lading  that  can  be  stowed  into  a 
vessel  will  alvvays  be  risked  ;  and  the  supply  of  provisions  be  as 
scanty  as  that  of  space  for  the  wretched  cargo.  The  slave  trader, 
too,  is  a  person  of  a  worse  description,  if  possible,  than  in  times 
when  the  law  strangely  lent  its  sanction  to  his  crimes  \  so  that 
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the  very  worst  of  the  worst  parts  of  society  are  now  alone  en° 
gashed  in  these  enormities.     Nor  does  this  rest  upon  cor.jectuie. 

*  It  is '  (observe  the  Committee)  *  fully  attested  by  experience. 

*  — The  contraband  slave  traders  of  America  notoriously  crowd 
'  their  ships  beyond  any  example  to  be  found  in  the  same  com- 

*  ttierce  while  it  was  allowed  by  their  laws.     Several  shockin<r 

*  instances  of  this  inhumanity  have  come^ under  the  cognizance 

*  of  our  prize  courts.     The  same  dreadful  distinctions  also  have 

*  marked  the  cases  of  ships  under  Portuguese  and  Spanish  co- 

*  lours,   which  have  been  proved,  or  reasonably  presumed,  to 

*  belong  to  British  or  American  smugglers. '  p.  3. 

But  this  topic  is  slightly  touched  upon  in  the  very  judicious 
statement  now  before  us,  and  with  much  propriety  ;  for  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  abolition,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
the  arguments  urged  against  it  from  the  beginning,  by  those  who 
denied  the  possibility  of  cfiectually  stopping  the  trade.  Aboli- 
tionists, therefore,  having  carried  their  measure,  cannot  dwell 
much  upon  the  increase  of  evil  that  has  in  some  sense  flowed 
from  the  measure  itself;  they  Can  only  urge  this  as  an  addition- 
al reason  for  all  such  supplementary  arrangements  as  are  likely 
to  give  it  full  efHcacy.  They  must  not — neither  do  they — deny 
that  a  vast  amount  of  the  traffic  has  been  destroyed  ;  they  only 
contend,  that  what  remains,  being  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  de- 
scription, for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  left  in  spite  of  the  lawj 
new  means  should  be  devised  for  enabling  the  law  to  reach  this 
remnant  likewise. 

The  effects  of  the  illicit  traffic  on  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  the  colonies,  presents  more  important  matter  of  considera- 
tion. The  emancipation  of  those  unfortunate  beings  has  never 
formed  any  part  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Abolitionists. 
They  have  constantly  been  charged  with  indulging  in  such  pros- 
pects ;  they  have  uniformly,  peremptorily,  and  in  the  end  suc- 
cessfully, repelled  the  charge.  Not  that  any  one,  attached  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  ever  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ultimatel, 
liberty  of  the  negro  race,  as  the  result  of  an  improved  system  ot' 
management;  or  even  saw,  without  infinite  pain,  the  impossi- 
bility of  hastening  so  desireable  a  consummation  by  diiect  legisla- 
tive interference.  But,  unprepared  for  freedom  as  the  unluippy 
victims  of  our  oppression  and  rapacity  now  are,  the  attempts  to 
bestow  it  on  them  at  once,  could  only  lead  to  their  own  augment- 
ed misery,  and  involve  both  master  and  slave  in  one  common 
ruin.  A  gradual  improveYnent  in  their  condition  could  aloutJ 
prepare  the  way  for  restoring  ihem  to  liberty  ;  and  this  inipioVo- 
ment  was  confidently  expected  to  flow  from  the  abolition  of  ih^ 
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slave  trade.     Such  expectations  were  not  founded  upon  untried 
theories,  but  upon  all  the  experience  recorded  in  history.     The 
lot  of  domestic  slavery  in  Rome  was  not  materially  softened,  un- 
til the  universal  extension  of  the  empire,  precluding  new  con- 
quests, cut  off  the  supply  of  slaves.     The  laws  came  in,  to  com- 
plete and  consolidate  what  private  interest  had  begun  ;  and  the 
mild  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  without  any  direct  precept, 
hastened  the  progress  of  a  reformation,  already  commenced,  as 
the  Report  observes,  before  the  promulgation  of  that  system. 
It  thus  happened,  that  at  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  almost 
all  the  domestic  slaves  had  become  free,  and  those  employed  in 
country  work  had    attained  the  condition  of  adscripti  glebce. 
The  progress  was  nearly  the  same  in  modern  times ;  the  extinc- 
tion of  villeinage  in  gross,  and  the  final  emancipation  of  the  low- 
er orders,  having  followed  by  slow  degrees  the  cessation  of  the 
warlike  customs  which  used  formerly  to  supply  the  slave  mar- 
kets.    In  like  manner  the  colonies  in  America,  where  the  sup- 
ply of  negroes  has  been,  from  various  circumstances,  the  most 
scaftty,  are  those  which  have  been  most  remarkable  for  a  mild 
treatnient  of  their  slaves.     It  was  with  good  reason,  then,  that 
the  friends  of  humanity  expected,  from  the  shutting  of  the  slave 
market,  an  attention  to  the  comforts,  the  health,  the  preserva- 
tion at  least,  of  the  stock  ah'eady  in  the  colonies  j  an  adoption 
of  the  breeding  system,  when  buying  should  be  no  longer  prac- 
ticable; such  a  gradual  melioration  of  their  condition,  as  no  di- 
rect interference  between  a  master  and  his  slaves  can  eifect,  but 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  morally  certain  to  prepare 
them  for  the  nkiniate  possession  of  the  freedom  so  long  withheld 
i'rom  them.     But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  these  hopes  are  founded 
entirely  in  the  real  and  coniplete  extinction  of  tlie  traffic  ;  and 
that,  as  long  as  any  access  is  left  open  to  the  market,  however 
narrow  and  precarious,  the  breeding  system  will  be  neglected. 
They  who  calculate  upon  a  mere  rise  of  price  as  sufficient,  and 
from  thence  would  expect  salutary  reforms  in  the  management 
of  plantations,  neglect  seme  of  the  most  important  circumstan- 
ces which  crept  into  the  question.     They  forget  the  situation  of 
almost  all  planters,  speculators,  or  in  debt,  or  non-resident;—  spe- 
culators,  who  must  by  all  means  make  speedy  profits,  and,  re- 
garding thp  sugar  trade  as  a  lottery,  care  not  whether  they  pay 
a  little  m.ore  for  their  tickets,  as  long  as  there  are  any  to  bo  had 
for  money,  and  as  long  as  the  prizes'are  in  the  wheel  f — debtors, 
who  have  not  the  entire  controul  of  their  own  properly,  but  are 
compelled  to  v/ork  out  of  it,  at  all  risks,  as  much  as  will  satisfy 
the  immediate  demands  of  their  creditors ; — non-residents,  who 
must  leave  tlie  ^^anngement  of  their  estates  to  persons  on  the 
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spot,  having  no  interest  in  their  pursuing  the  best  system,  but  pre- 
ferring the  easiest ;  and  anxious,  beyond  their  own  ease,  only  to 
swell  the  accounts  of  present  gain.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  ar- 
gument, we  cannot  resist  extracting  the  following  spirited  obser- 
vations from  the  Report.  They  are  no  doubt  substantially  cor- 
rect, although  we  think  the  reasoning  somewhat  exaggerated. 

'  It  is  idle  to  tell  men  in  such  circumstances,  of  benefits  to  be  at- 
tained, or  savings  to  be  made,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  ;  and 
yet  they  must  wait  so  long  at  least,  before  they  profit  or  save  through 
the  labour  of  children  yet  unborn,  and  by  means  of  regulations  which 
are  to  prepare  for  the  obtaining,  as  well  as  the  preserving,  a  large 
native  increase. 

*  Besides,  the  hope  of  distant  advantages,  and  the  cautious,  calcu- 
lating, patient  views  of  the  economist  in  the  walks  of  European  a- 
grlculture  or  commerce,  have  little  or  no  place  in  the  ardent  and  ad- 
venturous mind  of  a  West  India  planter.  He  has  staked  his  capital 
-or  credit,  and  with  it  his  health  and  his  life  perhaps,  on  a  game  over 
which  chance  has  far  more  influence  than  prudence.  It  is  a  game, 
too,  at  which  the  chances  are  greatly  against  him.  Sugar  planting 
is  a  lottery  in  which  there  are  many  blanks  to  a  prize  ;  but  then  the 
prize  is  very  splendid  ;— he  may  attain  to  great  opulence,  and  in  a 
Tery  few  years.  This  is  the  irresistible  excitement,  by  the  effect  of 
which  men  are  drawn  into  the  hazardous  speculation  of  buying  or 
settling  sugar  estates  ;  and  when  such  dazzling  objects  are  in  view, 
and  such  risks  incurred,  slow-growing,  and  distant  gains  or  hopes 
can  have  little  to  attract  or  deter. 

'  The  sugar  planter,  whether  he  buys  or  inherits  his  estate,  pos- 
sesses a  property  vihich  is  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  has  not  there- 
fore such  inducements  as  other  landholders  have,  to  make  sacrifices 
for  its  future  improvement.  The  best  settled  sugar  plantation  is  ex- 
posed to  such  extreme  vicissitudes,  that  the  fruits  of  patient  self-de- 
nial may  be  lost,  or  the  waste  of  improvidence  repaired  in  a  single 
season. 

'  Hence  the  peculiar  rapidity  with  which  such  patriuiony  is  often 
spent;  and  hence  a  strong  temptation  to  neglect  the  suggestions  of 
prudence  in  the  case  we  are  considering.  Convince  the  proprietor, 
if  you  can,  that  by  planting  ten  acres  less  this  year  than  before,  and 
consequently  dimiiushing  his  consignments  by  ten  hogsheads  of  su- 
gar in  the  next  year,  he  may  save  three  times  the  value  in  the  price 
of  slaves  to  be  purchased  fifteen  years  hence  :  what  then  ?  "  I  shall 
lo?e,  '*  he  mighc  truly  reply,  *•  250/.  in  my  next  year's  income, 
which  will  oblige  me  to  submit  to  the  painful  retrenchment  of  my 
present  comforts  :  p<-rhaps,  for  instance,  the  laying  down  my  car- 
riage :  and,  after  ;dl,  the  sacrifice  may  prove  to  have  been  either 
unnecessary  or  fruitless.  Hurricanes,  epidemic  diseases,  droughts, 
or  other  causer,  rn.ay  ruin  my  estate  long  before  the  period  you  men- 
tion ;  or  good  crops  and  good  markets  may  so  enrich  me  within  the 
same  tiaie,  that  the  layino;  out  even  1000/,  in  slaves  will  require  no 
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unpleasant  sacrifice,  and  put  me  to  no  inconvenience.  Either  of 
these  changes  is  far  more  probable  than  that  matters  should  go  ort 
m  such  an  equable  course,  with  property  of  that  precarious  kind,  as 
to  secure  to  me  the  distant  benefit  you  propose. "  '  p.  15-17. 

The  inference  deduced  from  these  and  similar  topics  is,  that 
so  long  as  any  possibility  exists  of  baying,  the  breeding  systpm 
•will  be  neglected  ;  and  it  is  even  added,  that  the  abolition,  un- 
less perfectly  effectual,  will  aggravate  ihe  miseries  of  the  slave 
popiihtron,  by  furnishing  tenants  for  life,  and  other  temporary 
possessors  of  estates,  with  excuses  for  not  keeping  up  their  gangs^ 
and  by  removing  the  check  which  public  opinion  imposed  upon 
the  avarice  of  absolute  proprietors  5^  thus  throwing  the  labour 
of  the  plantation  upon  diminished  numbers  of  negroes.  *  On 
diminue  tout  ce  qdon  exagere^ '  is  a  proverb  of  excellent  applica- 
tion, both  to  matters  of  argument  and  of  taste ;  and  a  reasoner 
who  strains  after  more  than  he  can  seize  hold  of,  is  apt  to  lose 
the  firm  footing  which  he  had.  The  Report  here  proves  too 
much  ;  it  is  an  argument  against  the  most  effectual  and  com- 
plete abolition,  if  it  is  any  argument  at  all.  And  we  eveil  think, 
that  somevvhat  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  previous,  and 
in  general,  legitimate  topic*;  but  of  this  we  shall  speak,  after 
cpnsidej'ing  the  next  proposition  maintained  by  the  Committee — 
the  insufficiency  of  the  present  aboHtion  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
wholly  preventing  the  trade. 

This,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  fully  proved,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  slaves- kuve  been  smuggled  into  the  colo- 
nies notwitlistanding  the  laws  in  force  ; — for  the  change  from  a 
state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace,  is  in  every  respect  favourable  to 
such  a  contraband,  by  diminishing  the  naval  force  employed, 
by  enabling  foreign  flags  to  cover  the  trade,  and  by  precluding 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search — a  right  merely  belligerent. 
Since  the  Report  was  drawn  up,  indeed,  a  part  of  this  statement 
has  lost  ita  groundwork  ;  for  the  French  government  under 
Buonaparte  having  totally  abolished  the  slave  trade,  the  restor- 
ed dynasty  has  subsequently  concurred  in  the  same  wise  and 
just  measure ;  so  that  the  peace  will  only  operate  in  a  twofold 
manner,  by  diminishing  our  naval  force,  and  preventing  us  from 
searching  foreign  vessels.  These,  however,  it  mu&t  be  confess- 
ed, are  very  material  circumstances,  especially  the  latter,  whicli- 
is  beyond  our  controul  j  so  much  so,  that  they  suggest  a  further 
consideration,  viz.  that  although  there  should  not  have  been 
found  any  illicit  importation  carried  on  during  the  war,  no  se- 
curity would  be  afforded  from  thence  against  such  a  contraband 
arising  in  time  of  peace.  Has  there,  then-,  been  such  an-eva^ 
gion  dciring  war  or  not  ? 
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*  That  African  negroes  have  been  illicitly  imported  into  some,  if 
not  all  our  islands,  since  the  year  1808,  and  even  since  the  offence 
was  made  felony,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude. 

*  Direct  information  of  such  practices  has  been  several  times  trans- 
mitted to  th-e  friends  of  the  Abolition  in  England,  from  different 
<[uarters.  The  particular  modes,  too,  have  been  pointed  out,  viz. 
the  running  the  poor  captives  on  shore  at  night  from  a  neighbouring 
foreign  island ;  or  the  carrying  them  in  small  numbers,  from  a  more 
distant  port  in  the  dresses  of  Creole  negroes,  and  under  the  pre- 
tended characters  of  sailors  or  passengers. 

*  Many  smu^led  slaves  were  brought  by  these  modes  from  the 
Swedish  island  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  dispersed  among  the  British 
colonies  in  the  Leeward  Island  government ;  and  more  especially 
in  St  Croix,  then  in  his  Majesty's  possession.  In  the  latter  island, 
the  practice  was  so  extensive  and  notorious  that  the  Collector  of  the 
Customs  found  himself  bound  to  take  public  notice  of  it,  and  adver- 
tised rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the  importers. 

*  Letters  and  personal  communications  from  gentlemen  of  respec- 
tability, to  the  Secretary  and  General  Committee  of  the  African  In- 
stitution, would  suffice  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such 
offences,  to  some  extent  at  least,  if  it  were  not  a  necessary  precau- 
tion with  that  respectable  Body,  to  conceal  the  names  of  individuals 
resident  in,  or  connected  with,  the  West  Indies,  who  send  them, 
from  humane  motives,  useful  information.  The  transmission  of  it 
might  otherwise  dangerously  expose  the  authors  to  popular  odium 
or  private  resentment  in  that  country. '  p.  22,  "23. 

To  requu'e  the  highest  proof  of  such  infringements,  the  con- 
viction of  the  offenders,  the  Report  justly  observes,  would  argue 
great  inattention  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
almost  the  whole  population  being  incapable  of  giving  evidence, 
a  smuggler  must  be  heedless  indeed  if  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
xisk  of  legal  testimony.  Seizures  have  however  been  made  at 
sea,  of  cargoes  which  there  was  every  reason  to  presume  were 
destined  for  the  British  Islands ;  and  many  small  vessels  have 
been  condemned  in  the  West  Indies,  found,  near  our  colonies 
with  each  a  few  negroes  on  board ; — so  few,  that  they  could  on- 
ly have  come  from  foreign  islands,  and  could  not  have  afibrded 
profit  enough  to  defray  the  costs  of  an  African  voyage.  In  a 
list  of  thirty  condemnations,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  sixteen  are  of  vessels  which  carried,  on  an  average, 
no  more  than  four  slaves  each. 

The  history  of  the  slave  population  in  Trinidad,  furnishes 
strong  presumptions,  says  the  Report,  of  a  considemble  smug- 
gling there,  even  since  it  became  a  felony.  It  seems,  that  the 
last  official  returns  of  the  island,  before  the  Abolition  actbegaa 
to  operate,  gav^  the  numbers  at  about  20,000,  being  only  an  ia- 
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crease  of  about  300  since   1 805,  thouirh  the  importations  had 
been  very  great.     Ti^e  act  took  efFect  from  the  first  of  January 
1808,  and'in  1810  the  returns  were  20,729  ;— in  1811  they  had 
increased  to  21,288.     The  inference  from  thence  is  intended  to 
be,  tliat  the  importations  of  1806  and  1807  having  only  increas- 
ed the  population  about  300,  there  must  have  been  much  smug- 
ghng  between  1807  and  1811,  to  increase  it  nearly  1300:    And 
admitting  the  census  to  have  been  taken  with  equal  accuracy  in 
all  these  years,   the   conclusion  is  irresistible :    But  the  whole 
rests  upon  this  assumption  ; — and  it  is  unfortunate,   that  an  au- 
thority so  extremely  unsafe  as  Sir  William  Yong,  is  relied  upon 
for  the  most  material  item  in  the  whole  account,  the  numbers  in 
1805.*     In  1812,  and  1813,   the  provisions  of  the  Order  in 
Council  establishing  a  Registry,   were  enforced  in  the  island  ; 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  the  numbers  registered  upon  oath 
in  December  1813,  were  2.5,7 i7  slaves.     To  show  that  this  dif- 
ference could  not  have  arisen  from  natural  increase,  the  Rep<^rt 
states,  that  the  annual  excess  of  deaths  above  births,  })revJous  to 
1805,   had  been  proved  by  Government  returns  to  be  no  less 
than   14^  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  mortality  uniformly  attendant 
upon  opening  new  lands.     It  is  further  said,  that  no  consider- 
able number  of  negroes  could   have  been  legally  brought  from 
other  British  settlements,  both  because  the  old  plantations  could 
not,  after  the  abolition,  have  spared  their  hands,   and  because 
such  transferences  must  have  appeared   in  the   Customliouse- 
books  ;  whereas  those  documents  were  not  appealed  to  in  Trini- 
dad by  those  who  attempted  to  explain  away  the  fact ;  but  they 
rested  upon  other  grounds,  viz.  the  inaccuracy  of  the  former  re- 
turns made  under  a  Spanish  law. 

We  cannot  allow  this  statement  to  pass  without  a  fev/  observ- 
ations. It  is  quite  impossible,  we  apprehend,  to  adopt  the  in- 
ference to  any  thing  like  the  full  extent ;  for  what  would  it  then 
be  }  An  increase  of  above  2200  a  year  in  the  black  population, 
notwithstanding  bad  treatment,  clearing  of  new  lands,  and  all 
the  other  causes  which  used  to  diminish  it  2800  a  year — in  o- 
ther  words,  that  the  smuggling  had  introduced  about  5000  a 
year.  The  Report  suggests,  that  lOuO  in  six  years,  legally  im- 
ported from  other  islands,  would  be  a  large  allowance  ;  but  still, 
4800  a  year,  feloniously  smuggled,  is  quite  incredible  ;  and  cer- 
tainly any  such  increase  by  breeding,  is  wholly  out  of  the  que- 
stion. We  must  needs  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  former  re- 
turns were  very  much  below  the  truth,  as  indeed  there  was  eveii 


*  See  our  review  of  his  West  Indian  Commonplace-Book,  in  our 
Kumber  for  November  1807}  for  proofs  of  his  constant  nii^stakes, 
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reason  to  expect  they  would  prove,  when  checked  by  so  com- 
plete a  piece  of  statistical  mechanism  as  the  Registry,  by  far  the 
most  ricrorousl}^  exact  instrument  of  enumeration  ever  yet  used. 
It  is  said  indeed,  that  the  inference  partly  rests  upon  a  compa- 
rison of  the  old  returns  under  the  Spanish  law  with  each  other. 
But  much  reliance  cannot  surely  be  placed  upon  the  result  of 
three  trials  of  so  inaccurate  an  instrumeiit  as  the  Registry  clearly 
shows  the  old  census- law  to  have  been  :  And  besides,  even  that 
result  proves,  we  conceive,  a  great  deal  too  much ;  for  if  the 
mortality  of  14  per  cent,  continued,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
conclude,  that  above  3000  yearly  were  smuggled  after  the  Abo- 
lition acts  passed.  It  is  indeed  very  possible,  that  the  mortality 
may  have  decreased,  as  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  the  low 
prices  of  produce,  during  the  period  in  question,  may  have 
checked,  or  wholly  suspended  the  clearing  of  new  lands,  the 
great  source  of  waste.  But  this  would  also  make  it  conceivable 
that  the  numbers  had  been  kept  up  by  breeding,  and  increased 
by  the  importation  of  a  few  hundreds  yearly  from  the  old  colo- 
nies ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  without  better  data  to  go  upon 
than  we  seem  to  possess,  vve  are  inclined  to  repose  little  confi- 
dence in  the  argument,  at  first  sight  so  specious,  drawn  from 
the  Trinidad  census.  That  there  have  been  clandestine  import- 
ations into  the  island,  and  that  this  has  been  taking  place  since 
it  became  a  felony,  no  one  can  doubt.  To  question  it,  would 
prove  extreme  ignorance  of  West  Indian  morals,  and  of  the 
state  to  which  the  administration  of  the  law  is  of  necessity  redu- 
ced, wliere  nine  persons  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  are  incompe- 
tent witnesses,  and  are  moreover  the  property  of  the  remaining 
tenth.  The  law  then  is  infringed  : — but  neither  the  existence 
nor  the  measure  of  the  infringement,  can  be  taken  with  safety 
from  the  returns  which  have  been  the  subject  of  these  observa- 
tions. 

But  it  is  justly  remarked,  that  the  actual  extent  of  the  illicit 
trade  is  of  little  moment  in  the  question  of  treatment,  if  its 
existence  in  any  degree  is  shown;  for  as  long  as  the  plant- 
ers, or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  believe  that  slaves 
are  by  possibility  to  be  procured,  a  change  in  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  management  cannot  be  expected.  While  any 
considerable  number  of  planters  continue  to  work  their  stock 
into  sugar  and  cofi'ee,  no  planter  can,  without  incurring  the 
rifek  of  total  ruin,  adopt  a  more  humane,  and,  in  the  end, 
a  more  profitable  mode  of  treatment ;  because,  in  the  mean 
while,  he  sinks  under  the  unequal  competition.  To  leave 
all  such  topics*  however,  and  to  come  at  once  upon  grounds 
where  no  shado^v  of  a  doubt  can  cross  our  path — where  all  is 
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clear  and  smooth,  and  no  obstacle  can  possibly  be  raised  to 
make  us  falter — what  have  the  colonial  assemblies  done  since 
the  abolition  ? — those  famous  bodies  whose  plenitude  of  wisdom 
as  of  knowledge  upon  all  local  matters,  it  was  held  almost  sa- 
crilege to  question  ? — whose  perfect  rectitude  of  intention,  vast 
capacities  of  /government,  and  indefeasible  right  of  internal  le- 
gislation, were  the  standing  themes  of  their  own  admiration, 
inid  the  grounds  of  rejecting  every  interference  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  ?  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Abolition  became  inevitable,  would  hare  dis- 
played some  of  the  high  wisdom  and  exalted  virtue  wherewithal 
those  modern  Senates  are  so  especially  gifted.  But,  at  least, 
since  the  general  Abolition  Act  was  passed,  above  eight  years 
have  gone  by — a  considerable  space  of  time  for  those  mighty 
gifts  to  have  operated  in.  What  have  they  been  doing,  then, 
all  the  while,  to  vindicate  their  lofty  pretensions  ?  At  least  we 
must  suppose  they  have  conformed  themselves  to  the  new  sys- 
tem laid  down  for  the  whole  colonial  dominions  of  the  Crown ; 
at  least  they  have  met  that  important  change  by  correspondent 
regulations  of  internal  police — regulations  which,  we  had  been 
told  for  half  a  century,  they  only  could  possibly  make,  because 
they  alone  were  intimately  versed  in  the  complicated  details  of 
the  subject.  Of  course,  when  the  Parliament  of  the  mother 
country  said,  *  You  shall  no  longer  import  new  negroes,  '  the 
Colonial  parliaments,  so  thoroughly  acquainted  vvith  the  details, 
took  steps  to  secure  the  good  treatment  of  the  slaves  already 
under  their  immediate  superintendancej — if  not  from  motives  of 
lionour,  and  justice  and  humanity,  yet  from  views  of  West  In- 
dian policy  ;^f  not  from  a  childish  regard  for  their  sable  fellow- 
creatures,  yet  from  a  dignified  and  consistent  tenderness  tovvards 
their  own  white  selves; — if  not  through  any  newfangled  hor- 
ror of  murder  and  torture,  yet  haply  through  the  more  colonial 
and  statesmanlike  apprehension  ol  mercantile  loss.  Some  mea- 
sures, indeed,  were  so  very  obvious,  that  even  an  ignorant 
stranger,  not  enjoying  the  high  privileges  of  local  residence, 
could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  their  necessity — insomuch,  that  they 
ha:l  been  again  and  again  pointed  out  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment— had  even  been  suggested  by  that  eminently  remote  and 
ignorant  Body  in  its  addresses  to  the  Crown,  and  had  been,  per- 
haps officiously,  submitted  by  the  Crown  to  those  local  deposita- 
ries of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  It  required  no  advantages  of 
West  Indian  birth  or  education  to  see,  that  attaching  the  negro 
to  the  soil  was  a  safe  and  obvious  measure  to  adopt ;  that  the 
law  permitting  him  to  be  sold  for  his  master's  debt  should  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  exist ;  that  the  obstacles  opposed  to  biii 
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acquiring  by  degrees  his  liberty  should  be  removed.  Now,  it 
does  so  happen,  that  it  hath  pleased  the  unfathomable  wisdom^ 
perfect  local  knowledge,  and  real,  solid  justice,  of  the  whole 
thirteen  Colonial  legislatures,  to  do  exactly  nothing  at  all  since 
the  Abolition  was  passed  into  a  law ;  unless  it  be,  that  one  or 
two  of  those  bodies,  as  if  to  show  that  such  exquisite  pieces  of 
mechanism,  like  the  wonders  of  Nature,  though  all  perfect,  are 
all  dissimilar,  have  made  some  regulations,  of  a  description  the 
very  reverse  of  what  the  Abolition  system  imperiously  requires. 

*  What  benefit  have  the  slaves  in  any  one  island  yet  derived  from 
the  Abolition  Acts,  and  from  the  favourable  disposition  in  the  Go- 
vernment and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ?  In  their  legal  condi- 
tion, certainly  none  at  all.  They  are  still  the  absolute  property  of 
their  master ;  still  fed,  and  clothed,  and  worked,  and  punished,  at 
his  discretion ;  a  few  ostensible  regulations  excepted,  which  were 
demonstrably  futile,  and  have  confessedly  proved  to  be  useless. 
Still  this  extreme  bondage  is  hereditary,  and  perpetual ;  and  still 
the  slaves  are  daily  subjected  by  law  to  hardships  and  miseries,  a- 
gainst  which  even  the  champions  of  the  colonial  system  have  ex- 
claimed, as  cruel  and  needless  aggravations  of  their  lot.  They  are 
still  liable  to  be  sold  at  the  suit  of  the  master's  creditors,  as  well  as 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  master  himself ;  to  be  stripped  from  the 
domain,  and  exiled  for  ever  from  their  homes,  their  families  and 
friends,  without  the  imputation  of  a  fault. 

*  The  inexorable  maintenance  of  this  last  acknowledged  griev- 
ance, is  the  more  worthy  of  observation,  because  Parliament  was 
accused  of  being  its  author,  and  was  called  on  by  the  colonial  par- 
ty to  reform  it.  The  change  of  that  part  of  the  colonial  code  was 
accordingly  prepared  for  by  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  statute  5th 
Geo.  II.  cap^  7.,  which  was  untruly  represented  as  having  given 
birth  to  this  cruel  branch  of  the  law  of  slavery  ;  but  which  certain* 
ly  stood  in  the  way  of  its  reformation.  At  the  instance  of  the  late 
Mr  Bryan  Edwards,  the  act  37-  Geo.  III.  cap.  119,  was  passed  for 
that  purpose ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  colonial  assemblies,  fol- 
lowing up  tlie  same  principle,  would  repeal  their  own  acts,  which 
made  slaves  liable  to  be  severed  by  sale  from  the  plantation  to  which 
they  belong. 

*  That  reformation  was  afterwards  specifically  and  earnestly  re- 
commended by  Government,  in  consequence  of  a  parliamentary 
address  ;  but  not  one  colonial  jegislarure,  out  of  thirteen  which  ex- 
ist under  liis  Majesty's  dominion  in  the  West  Indies,  has  yet  thought 
proper  to  comply  !  The  slaves  are  every  where  still  subject,  in  this 
instance,  to  a  most  needless,  unjust,  and  unmerciful  aggravation  of 
their  lot,  peculiar  to  the  bondage  of  the  British  colonies,  though 
eighteen  years  ago  it  was  reprobated  by  all  parties  in  Parliament^ 
and  renounced  by  the  British  Legislature.  Not  a  voice  has  ever 
been  raised  in  its  defence  ;  not  an  apology  has  ever  been  offered   of. 
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adhering  to  it :  yet  still,  in  contempt  of  the  recommendations  of 
Parliament,  the  odious  oppression  is  maintained. 

'  The  same  is  the  opproprious  truth  as  to  every  other  legal  refor- 
mation that  is  necessary  to  promote  the  native  increase  of  the  slaves, 
and  meliorate  their  condition.  Nothing,  in  short,  has  even  been 
ostensibly  attempted,  but  that  which  the  assemblies  have  admitted 
to  be  impracticable,  and  which  every  reflecting  mind  must  perceive 
to  be  so— the  protection  of  slaves  against  domestic  oppression  in  the 
exercise  of  the  master's  power.  For  this  idle  purpose,  indeed,  mock 
laws  havsi  been  made,  have  been  laughed  at,  and  for^-ot;  and  men 
who  dare  not  complain,  who  are  incompetent  to  prosecute,  and 
whose  evidence  cannot  be  received  in  any  court,  against  any  free 
person,  are  referred  to  the  law  for  redress,  when,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  master's  domain,  they  are  not  sufficiently  fed,  are  worked  to  ex- 
cess, or  receive  more  than  a  limited  number  of  lashes  at  ariy  one 
time!!! 

*  Even  against  the  more  cruel  wrongs  of  strangers,  the  assemblies 
admitted  that  these  poor  beings  are  not  practically  protected  by 
law;  because  the'r  evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  all  their  compa- 
nions, is  rejected.  Yet  in  no  island  has  this  legal  impediment  yet 
been  removed. 

*  Insular  laws,  whose  policy  plainly  depends  on  the  permanence 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  also  remain  unrepealed.  Many  of  them,  for 
instance,  discourage  the  breeding  system,  instead  of  favouring  it  ,• 
and  that  in  no  small  degree.  In  most  colonies,  the  revenues  i.iised 
for  public  or  parochial  purposes,  are  chiefly  raised  by  a  poll-tax  rp- 
on  slaves,  which  attaches  on  them  from  the  birth  to  ilie  grave,  with- 
out any  allowance  for  infancy,  or  for  other  disability  to  labour  for 
the  master,  either  through  infirmity  or  age.  The  planter,  there- 
fore, who  has  the  largest  proportion  of  native  slaves,  bears,  in  com- 
parison with  his  ability,  the  heaviest  share  of  the  public  burdens. 
If  a  mother  should  be  released  from  field  labour  on  account  cf  her 
pregnancy,  or  her  duties  as  a  nurse,  the  niaster  is  nevertheless  rated 
for  her  and  for  her  infants  too.  If  feeble  life  is  kindly  cherished  af- 
ter the  hope  of  productive  labour  has  ceased,  the  poll-tax  still  con- 
tinues, and  operates  in  effect  as  a  discouragement  to  humanity  and 
justice. 

*  In  another  instance,  loudly  demanding  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  assemblies  have  not  only  continued,  but  in  some  colonies 
have  very  recently  originated,  laws  calculated  to  perpetuate  slave- 
ry, by  obstructing  manumissions.  '     p.  36- — 40. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  following  eloquent  and 
impressive  passage  upon  the  same  subject.  After  showing  that, 
in  ancient  times,  the  progress  of  enii.uhtened  policy  was  marked 
by  increasing  facilities  to  the  manumission  of  slaves,  the  Report 
proceeds — 

*  In  England,  if  it  be  asked  what  cause  most  powerfully  contii- 
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buted  to  the  dissolution  of  the  degrading  bondage  of  our  ancestors, 
the  answer  must  clearly  be,  the  extreme  favour  shown  to  individual 
enfranchisements  by  the  judges  and  the  laws.  That  baneful  grov/th 
of  foreign  conquest  or  early  barbarism,  villeinage,  had  nearly  over- 
spread the  whole  field  now  covered  with  the  most  glorious  harvest 
of  liberty  and  social  happiness  that  ever  earth  produced,  and  where 
not  one  specimen  of  the  noxious  weed  remains  :  yet  it  was  not 
ploughed  up  by  revolution,  or  mown  down  by  the  scythe  of  a  le- 
gislative abolition ;  but  was  plucked  up,  stalk  by  stalk,  by  the  pro- 
gressive hand  of  private  and  voluntary  enfranchisement.  Slavery 
ceased  in  England,  only^  because  the  last  slave  at  length  obtained  his 
manumission,  or  died  without  a  child.  '     p.  40,  41. 

It  then  shows,  that  even  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  co- 
lonies, but  especially  in  the  former,  the  liberation  of  slaves  is  a 
favourite  of  the  law,  and  does  in  fact  take  place  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  there  are  in  Cuba  1 14,000  free  people  of  colour,  and 
only  212,000  slaves;  and  goes  on  to  demand — 

*  In  what  country  accursed  with  slavery,  then,  is  this  sinking  fund 
of  mercy,  this  favour  of  the  laws  to  human  redemption,  taken  away? 

*  Where,  by  an  opprobrious  reversal  of  legislative  maxims,  anci- 
ent and  modern,  do  the  lawgivers  rivet,  instead  of  relaxing,  the  fet- 
ters of  private  bondage,  stand  between  the  slave  and  the  liberality 
of  his  master  by  prohibiting  enfranchisements,  and  labour  as  much 
as  in  them  lies  to  make  that  dreadful,  odious  state  of  man,  which 
they  have  formed,  eternal  ?  . 

*  Shame  and  horror  must  not  deter  us  from  revealing  the  truth? 
It  is  in  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  This  foul  and  cruel  abuse 
of  legislative  power  has  been  reserved  for  Assemblies  boastful  of  an 
English  Constitution,  and  convened  by  the  British  Crown. 

*  Can  the  case  be  further  aggravated  ?     Yes  :  In  the  obstinate  re- 
jection of  better  principles  ;  in  a  perverse  opposition  to  the  voice  of 
a  liberal  age  ;  and  in  the   contumacy  of  these   petty  lawgivers  to- 
wards the  mother  country  which  protects,  and  the    Parliament  that 
has  power  to  controul  them.     The  insular  laws  alluded  to,  which  in 
many  or  most  of  our  colonies  re- train,  and  virtually  prohibit,  manu- 
missions, have  all  originated  v/ithin   a  xevy  iew  years.     They  have, 
in  their  odious  princi{)le,  even  been  innovations  on  the  former  slave 
codes,  which  freely  permitted,  though  they  did  not   hold   out  posi- 
tive inducements  to  enfranchisement  by  the  act  of  the  master;  and 
some  of  these  cruel  innovations  have  been  made,  since  the  time  that 
humane  reformation  of  the  colonial  slave  laws  was  the  unanimous^ 
wish  of  Parliament,  declared  in  votes  and  addresses  to  the  Crown, 
and  officially  made  known  to  the  Assemblies. 

'  Further  aggravation  still  may  seem  scarcely  possible  ;  yet  such 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hypocrisy  of  some  of  those  iniquitous  laws. 
Witli  the  fraudulent  design  of  concealing  from  European  eyes  their 
true  principle,  they  avoid  the  positive  prohibition  of  cnfranchiseruent, 
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but  lay  a  tax  upon  it,  heavy  enough  to  ensure,  generally  speaking, 
*he  same  effect ;  and  pretend  that  th6  object  is  to  prevent  free-co- 
loured persons  becoming  chargeable  to  their  parishes,  or  the  public. 
The  pretence  is  not  only  false,  but  inconsistent  with  notorious  truth. 
In  the  few  islands  in  which  a  poor  rate  is  ever  known,  the  objects 
for  relief  are  exclusively  white  persons  ;  and  the  authors  of  these 
laws  might  be  challenged  to  show  a  single  instance  of  a  free-coloured 
person  being  relieved  as  a  parish  pauper  in  any  part  of  the  West  In- 
dies. In  fact,  persons  of  that  class  have  so  many  resources,  from 
their  capacity  of  sustaining  labour  without  inconvenience  from  the 
lieat  of  the  climate,  and  from  their  mutual  sympathies,  connexions, 
-and  attachments,  that  absolute  indigence  is  rarely,  if  ever,  known 
among  them. 

*  Others  of  these  acts  have  spoken  of  dangers,  from  the  enfranchis- 
€tl  persons  becoming  indigent  or  idle,  in  a  more  general  way,  as  if 
they  went  on  a  principle  of  police.  But  in  neither  of  these  cases  is 
the  tax  so  applied  as  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  pretended  to  be  fear- 
ed. It  is  to  go  into  the  insular  treasury  for  general  pubHc  purposes. 
The  freed  person  may  be  in  want,  or  be  idle  and  dissolute,  just  as 
naturally,  and  with  as  little  remedy,  as  if  no  duty  had  been  laid  on 
Iiis  enfranchisement.  The  only  difference  is,  that  by  all  the  amount 
«f  the  duty,  his  own  ability,  or  that  of  his  patron,  to  protect  him 
fi'om  future  want,  is  reduced.  If  he  could  himself  pay  or  raise  the 
sum  imposed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would  do  so  to  obtain  his 
freedom  ;  and  the  law  would  then  guard  him  from  indigence,  by 
■taking  from  him  all  that  he  possessed,  or  obliging  him  to  borrow  ou 
the  credit  of  his  future  labour  ! 

*  This  cruel  mockery  must  enhance  the  pain  of  the  oppression.  * 
p.  42—45. 

These  impediments  to  manumission  vary  in  the  different  co- 
lonies. In  some  they  are  enormous.  In  one,  the  tax  is  500/. 
on  each  slave  set  free ;  in  others,  it  is  as  high  as  300/. ;  and  in 
none  less  than  100/.  currency.  No  exeniptions  are  allowed; 
and  a  man  who  has  children  by  a  female  slave,  if  he  cannot  af- 
ford the  tax,  must  be  content  to  be  the  father  of  slaves.  If  the 
mother  is  his  own  property,  this  hardship  is  somewhat  lighter; 
l)nt  if  she  belongs  to  another,  he  cannot  redeem  his  future  chil- 
dren from  servitude,  but  by  both  purchasing  their  mother,  and 
paying  the  tax  for  her  emancipation  ;  and,  should  she  die  before 
her  manumission,  the  tax  must  be  paid  for  each  of  the  children 
already  born.  Free  people  of  colour  are  very  frequently  hus- 
bands and  fathers*  of  slaves  ;  and  they  used  to  labour  assiduous- 
Jy  for  the  possession  of  a  sum  equal  to  their  ransom.  That 
which  was  formerly  hard-earned,  now  becomes  unattainable. 
"•The  tax  imposed  by  the  '  jjolici/  of  the  laiio^  in  those  enlighten- 
ed latitudes,  for  ever  closes  the  door  to  perhaps  the  most  natii- 
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ral  and  pure  gratification  which  the  human  heart  can  receive. 
Emancipation  had  often  been  recommended  as  a  method  at  once 
just  and  prudent,  of  encouraging  slaves  to  be  careful  in  rearing 
their  offspring  ;  and  some  intelligent  masters  had  begun  to  prac- 
tise it,  by  enfranchising  mothers  who  had  reared  so  many  chil- 
dren to  maturity.  The  necessity  of  cherishing  all  such  means 
as  might  promote  native  population  after  the  African  market 
was  shut,  seemed  sufficiently  apparent  to  the  dull  intellects  of 
Europeans ;  but  the  more  lively  apprehension  of  the  colonists 
took  an  opposite  direction,  and  cut  off  this  with  the  other  en- 
couragements to  the  breeding  system,  at  the  moment  that  an 
end  was  put  to  that  of  buying.  The  inestimable  benefits  which 
had  flowed  from  religious  instruction  in  some  of  the  islands, 
were  of  a  nature,  one  should  have  thought,  adapted  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  tropical  parliaments.  The  reader  will  imme- 
diately comprehend,  that  we  are  making  no  allusion  to  the  sa- 
lutary influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  happiness  of  its  follow- 
ers ;  nor  yet  to  its  effects  upon  their  moral  character.  We  re- 
fer to  matters  of  a  much  more  practical  and  West  Indian  de- 
scription— to  the  admitted  fact  for  example — that  in  some  place* 
the  pecuniary  value  of  converted  negroes  is  greatly  increased — 
and  to  the  equally  plain  and  unavoidable  inference,  that  the  dis- 
couragement of  polygamy  among  the  slaves,  always  found  to  be 
vain  while  they  are  unconverted,  must  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
augment  their  numbers  by  natural  increase.  These  views,  hav- 
ing nothing  religious  or  sentimental  in  them — nothing  which  in 
any  way  can  be  denounced  as  romantic,  but  being  m  truth  whol- 
ly of  a  pecuniary  or  numerical  cast,  might,  we  should  think, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  sober  and  calculating  councils  of 
our  sugar-planting  brethren,  and  might  have  had  some  weight 
with  the  men  '  whose  interests  all  lye  in  favour  of  the  breeding 
system.  '  No  such  thing.  They  not  only  have  taken  no  steps 
to  encourage  religious  instruction,  but  have  again  and  again  in- 
terposed to  prevent  the  black  population  from  receiving  it  in 
the  only  form  in  which  it  ever  can  reach  them,  as  things  are 
at  present  constituted,  namely,  by  missionary  preachers.  The 
Moravians  alone  have  converted  any  considerable  number  of 
slaves  ;  and  the  admirable  effects  of  their  teaching  are  abund- 
antly testified  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  Antigua  gangs. 
The  zeal  of  pious  men  was  beginning  to  carry  the  same  blessinasi 
into  other  settlements,  not  sectaries  merel}^  but  Ciuirch-of- Eng- 
land missions.  The  wisdom  of  Colonial  legislation  took  the  ji- 
larm ;  the  '  Honourable  Houses  '  were  in  a  ferment  of  '  true 
policy  *  and  *  accurate  local  knowledge ;  '  acts  were  regularly, 
and  in  all  the  forms,  passed,  to  stop,  by  main  force,,  all  sucb 
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attempts  at  illuminating  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  pa- 
gan subjects!  And  though  the  Royal  assent  has  been,  of  course, 
refused  as  often  as  these  choice  specimens  of  Western  intellect  have 
been  sent  over  to  England,  yet  they  are  of  sufficient  efficacy,  dur- 
ing the  interval,  to  accomplish  their  object — and,  as  often  as  one  is 
annulled,  another  is  passed.  In  which  of  the  colonies  have  such 
things  been  enacted  ?  Where  are  the  assemblies  to  be  found, 
who,  overlooking,  in  their  horror  of  religious  instruction,  the 
direct  improvement  their  favourite  property  would  derive  from 
it,  instead  of '  blessing  the  useful  light,  '  sacrifice  its  benefits  to 
their  love  of  darkness,  and  abandon  their  darling  wealth  itself, 
rather  than  allow  the  solecism,  that  Unchristian  masters  should 
have  Christian  slaves  ?  Is  it  in  some  little  settlement  recently 
conquered,  or  scarcely  yet  reclaimed  from  barbarism,  where 
perverse  habits,  alien  to  our  national  character,  or  half- civilized 
views,  unsuited  to  the  present  state  of  society,  might  be  expect- 
ed to  prevail  ?  Is  it  on  some  rock  gotten  by  barter  from  the 
I>utch,  or  some  half-cleared  forest,  out  of  which  a  handful  of 
desperate  adventurers  may  have  cheated  or  murdered  the  native 
Cbaraibs  ? — We  are  compelled  to  confess — it  is  in  Jamaica. 

From  the  facts  to  which  we  have  now  been  adverting,  as  the 
groundwork  of  our  remarks,  the  Report  deduces  the  inference, 
that  none  of  the  colonies  regard  the  abolition  as  effected  by  the 
laws  now  in  force ;  and  it  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the 
whole  of  the  settlements  are  confident  of  having  the  means  of 
supplying  themselves  still  with  slaves,  in  the  proportion  of  their 
actual  demand  for  them, — a  confidence  which  we  understand 
the  Committee  to  represent  as,  in  their  opinion  also,  well  found- 
ed (p.  51.)  That  twenty  thousand  negroes,  however,  should 
yearly  be  smuggled,  seems  not  easily  to  be  believed ; — and  this 
is  indeed  by  no  means  the  purpose  to  which  we  would  princi- 
pally apply  the  foregoing  statements  of  fact.  We  hold  them 
as  of  inestimable  importance  indeed,  and  especially  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  question  of  a  Registry :  But  it  is  for  the  strong  light 
which  they  cast  upon  the  character  of  colonial  legislation,  that 
we  chiefly  prize  them.  In  this  light,  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  closing  them,  by  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader 
certain  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  and  leading  to  the  same 
conclusions,  though  drawn  from  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  and 
therefore  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  argument  maintain- 
ed in  the  Report.  In  one  of  the  colonies  an  act  was  passed 
*  For  the  Security  of  the  Suljeet.  '  Thh  was,  however,  only 
half  its  title ; — the  security  intended  was,  *  by  preventing  the 
forfeiture  of  life  and  estate  upon  killing  a  negro  or  other  slave.  * 
But  although  slave  murder  is  no  longer  capital  by  that  law,  it 
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must  not  be  supposed  that  it  goes  unpunished.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  chastised  by  a  fine  of  no  less  than  ten  pounds  currency, 
— we  beh'eve  about  seven  pounds  Sterling  1  It  may  well  be 
imagined,  that  this  salutary  change  in  the  criminal  law  could 
not  have  happened  in  any  of  the  principal  settlements,  and,  a- 
bove  all,  not  in  one  anciently  peopled,  abounding  in  white  in- 
habitants, and  valuing  itself  especially  upon  possessing  the  true 
old  English  character.  Accordingly  it  was  in  Bermuda  that 
the  law  was  passed  :  But  then  it  does  so  happen,  that  this  mon- 
strous act  was  only  a  copy  of  another  passed  in  Barbadoes,  the 
oldest  of  our  settlements, — the  one  where  the  proportion  of  whites 
to  blacks  is  by  far  the  greatest, — where  the  proprietors  reside  the 
most  generally, — where  all  classes  of.  whites  pride  themselves  on 
their  genuine  Anglicism,  to  the  length  of  calling  their  island 

*  Little  England, ' — and  of  preferring  it  ostentatiously  to  thfe 
larger  country.  The  law  of  Barb:^idoes,  copied  by  the  Bermu- 
da legislature,  enacts,  that  *  if  any  master  kills  or  maims  his 
slave  in  punishing  him,  or  ordering  him  to  be  punished,  which 
(it  observes)  seldom  happens,  no  fine  shall  be  imposed': — *  But 
(it  proceeds)  '  if  any  man,  of  wantonness,  or  only  of  bloody- 
mindedness,  or  cruel  intention,  wilfully  kill  a  negro,  or  other 
slave,'  he  shall  pay  15/.  currency, — that  is,  11/.  ^s.  SterHng  1 
But  such  enormities  of  lawgiving  must  have  belonged  to  the 
earliest  period  of  colonial  history,  and  long  since  ceased  to  pol- 
lute any  civilized  code?  This  act  was  in  full  force  but  a  little 
while  ago,  and  a  proposition  to  repeal  it  \\\  1802,  called  down 
upon  the  governor  of  the  day,  the  utmost  indignation  of  the 

*  Little  England '  houses  of  assembly.  The  idea  was  treated 
as  pregnant  with  danger  to  personal  security,  to  the  most  sa- 
cred rights  of  property,  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  that 
best  of  possible  states  of  the  law,  its  present  state,  in  behalf  of 
which  we  may  imagine  nearly  the  same  topics  to  have  been  urg- 
ed, which  hiive  so  often  over[)ovvered  the  voice  of  humanity  and 
justice  among  the  lawgivers  of  the  older  and  wider  communities. 

The  argument,  then,  which  must  strike  every  one  as  irre- 
sistible, is  this : — Look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ments ;  examine  their  history  with  reference  to  the  half  million 
of  unhappy  beings  committed  to  their  care;  trace  their  whole 
conduct  towards  these,  both  before  the  means  of  recruiting 
their  numbers  were  cut  olF,  and  since  that  change  was  effected ; 
— and  if  you  find  every  reason  to  distrust  their  professions,  to 
re})robate  their  perverse,  infatuated  system  of  mismanagement, 
"and  to  believe  that  they  are  now  just  as  neglectful  of  their  du- 
ties, or  as  obstinate  in  breaking  tliem  as  ever  they  were — -then 
cease  to  trust  them — withdraw  from  them  a  confidence  perpetu- 
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ally  abused— and,  whether  their  acts  and  their  otnissions  have 
been  owing  to  a  belief  on  their  parts  that  your  Abolition  laws 
are  nugatory,  or  have  been  persisted  in  through  some  strange 
delusion,  in  spite  of  the  efficacy  of  those  laws—still  give  credit 
no  longer  to  those  who  have  betrayed  their  own  trust,  and  deceiv- 
ed your  expectations.  This  is  the  ground  upon  which  we 
should  feel  disposed  to  rest  the  question,  disentangling  it  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  inquiry,  whether  or  not  the  West 
Indians  act  upon  a  calculation  of  the  slave  trade  continuing — 
and,  if  they  do,  whether  or  not  their  hopes  are  well-founded. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  be  conceded  to  the  Committee,  that 
their  Inference  from  the  proceedings  of  the  planters  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  (juite  legitimate. 

'  Every  unrepealed  law  adverse  to  the  breeding  system,  e- 

*  ver\'  unrestrained  oppression  that  impairs  the  health,  shortens 

*  the  lives,   or  diminishes  the  prolific  powers  of  the  negroes, 

*  points  to  the  same  conclusion.      They  collectively  afford  evi- 

*  dence  of  the  strongest  kind,  that  the  assemblies  do  not  regard 

*  the  Abolition  as  effectual,  but  still  look  to  Africa  for  the  sup- 

*  ply  of  their  wasting  population.  *     p.  52. 

The  Report  next  proceeds  to  inquire,  whether  any  means  re- 
main untried,  within  the  power  of  the  British  Parliament,  for 
effectually  preventing  the  clandestine  importation  of  negroes, 
and  for  securing  the  protection  of  such  as  have  been  so  import- 
ed. It  is  manitest,  and  the  friends  of  the  Abolition  have  all  a* 
long  admitted,  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  this  coun- 
try,  while  other  nations  continued  to  carry  it  on,  nations  too 
possessing  colonies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  own, 
could  not  effectually  prevent  the  clandestine  introduction  of  ne- 
groes from  the  former  into  the  latter,  unless  some  security  could 
be  obtained  for  a  faithful  execution,  in  the  islands,  of  the  laws 
passed  at  home.  Thus,  it  never  was  doubted,  that  those  laws 
would  l>e  much  less  efhcacious  in  the  West  Indies,  than  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  at  sea.  Our  cruizeis  might  safely  be  trust- 
ed ;  but  our  revenue  officers  in  the  colonies,  living  among  plant- 
ers, feebly  supported  by  some,  and  openly  opposed  by  others  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  could  not  so  implicitly  be  depended 
upon.  The  law  and  practice  of  die  courts,  furnished,  if  possi- 
ble, more  serious  obstacles  to  the  conviction  of  delinquents, 
even  if  detected  and  brought  to  trial, — while  one  most  urgent 
matter  was  of  necessity  lelt  wholly  unprovided  for,  the  libera-^ 
lion  of  persons  unjustly  detained  in  slavery,  having  been  ille- 
gally imported.  The  tbllovving  admirable  statement  places  thi» 
important  point  in  the  strongest  light. 

*  PfciJiaps  a  reader  unact^^uainted  with  colonial  laws  and  customs^ 
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will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  **  What  new  provision  of  that  sort  can  be 
wanted  ?  Have  we  not  courts  of  law,  "  it  may  be  asked,  *'  in  these 
colonies  ?  How  ^en  can  a  man  be  held  there  in  an  illegal  slavery 
for  life,  without  his  own  consent?  " 

*  A  man  the  most  conversant  with  the  laws  of  slavery  now  exist- 
ing, or  that  ever  did  exist  upon  earth,  except  that  of  negroes  in  the 
Western  world,  might  be  posed  with  the  same  apparent  difficulty. 
He  would  conclude,  that  the  oppressed  African  had  only  to  invoke 
the  civil  magistrate,  in  order  to  <.btain  immediate  redress,  and  se- 
verely to  punish  the  oppressor.  Such  a  man  would  know  the  anxious 
care  with  which  the  awful  question  of  slave  or  free  has  been  provid- 
ed for,  in  point  of  evidence  and  trial,  by  every  slave  code,  ancient 
or  modern,  of  which  the  historian  or  the  lawyer  is  informed.  The 
presumption  of  law  was  everywhere  in  favour  of  freedom  ;  the  onus 
probandi  was  everywhere  cast  upon  the  master  ;  the  forms  of  judi- 
cial investigation  and  rules  of  judgment,  were  calculated  to  favour 
the  claim  of  liberty  so  greatly,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  such 
a  claim,  when  well  founded,  should  fail  of  success.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed then,  that  the  West  Indian  master  would  be  called  on  to  show 
his  title  ;  and  that  when  it  appeared  to  be  derived  under  a  contra- 
band importation,  the  negro  would  at  once  be  enlarged,  and  com- 
pensated in  damages  for  his  extorted  labour,  his  false  imprisonment, 
and  the  other  wrongs  he  iiad  received. 

*  Unluckily,  however,  these  remedies,  and  the  right  of  even  al- 
leging the  wrong  in  a  civil  action,  are  barred  in  the  British  West 
Indies  by  one  short  objection  which  the  complainant  cannot  remove  ; 
**   The  man  is  a  slave.  " 

'  The  ancient  lawgivers  had  weak  nerves  in  framing  their  slave- 
codes  when  compared  to  our  British  assemblies.  Instead  of  giving 
the  slave  a  right  of  invoking  the  civil  magistrate  against  all  men  but 
his  master,  and  in  some  cases  against  the  master  himself,  the  assem- 
blies have  disabled  their  slaves  from  applying  to  the  law  for  reUef  in 
any  case,  against  any  free  person  whatever.  They  cannot  be  heard 
as  complainants,  prosecutors,  or  witnesses  ;  except  against  persons 
of  their  own  unhappy  condition. 

*  '*  But  here,  '*  it  may  be  replied,  "  you  are  on  a  question  of 
slave  or  free.  The  complainant  denies  that  he  is  in  law  a  slave  ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  absurd  as  well  as  unjust,  to  turn  him  away 
on  the  ground  of  his  slavery  :  *  Non  valet  exceptio  ejusdem  cujus  pe- 
titur  dissolutio, '  is  a  maxim  not  of  any  particular  code,  but  of  u- 
niversal  law;  because  a  plain  rule  of  eternal  reason  and  justice.  " 

'  Very  true  ;  but  the  colonial  courts  have  still  one  short  rejoin- 
der:  *'  His  skin  is  black.  " 

*  The  assemblies  here  again  have  improved  wonderfully  upon  the 
slave  codes  of  all  other  countries  and  times.  They  have  absolved 
the  master  from  the  troublesome  duty  of  proving  his  title.  They 
have  reversed  the  universal  presumption  of  other  laws  ;  placing  it, 
not  in  favour  of  freedom,  but  against  it.     They  have  cast  the  bur<» 
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itien  of  proof  on  the  weaker  and  helpless  party.  The  English  lore?, 
when  trying  the  question  of  villeinage  with  his  alleged  villein  or 
slave,  was  obliged  even  to  bring  into  court  the  near  relations  of  his 
opponent  to  prove  the  hereditary  condition.  The  West- India  mas- 
ter need  produce  only  the  alleged  slave  himself.  His  condition  is 
recorded  on  his  face. '     p.  56-^5S. 

The  Pteport  then  observes,  that,  before  the  Abolition,  there 
was  some  kind  of  excuse  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle, 
at  least  with  certain  hmitations.  The  title  to  the  slave  must 
have  depended,  in  most  disputed  cases,  upon  facts,  and  even 
laws  and  customs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  might 
have  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  allow  a  proof,  that  any  ne- 
gro ill  q^iestion  was  parcel  of  a  car^o  imported  into  the  settle- 
ment, to  operate  as  a  presumption  of  his  slavery,  and  cast  upon 
him  the  burthen  of  proving  that  he  had  been  wrongfully  brought 
there.  But,  since  the  Abolition,  the  case  is  completely  changed  ; 
or  rather  it  is  quite  reversed  ;  for  now  importation  becomes  a 
clear  title  to  freedom,  provided  it  took  place  since  1807.  It 
was  required,  therefore,  not  merely  by  a  regard  to  justice,  but 
in  strict  consistency,  that  the  presumption  of  law  should  now 
be  changed.  Proof  of  importation  prior  to  1808  might  still  be 
allowed  to  raise  against  the  negro  the  presumption  of  slavery, 
aind  throw  upon  him  the  burthen  of  rebutting  it.  But  every  ti- 
tle accruing  after  that  period  must  have  arisen  in  the  West  In^- 
dies,  and  could  be  substantiated  like  the  title  to  any  other  kind 
of  property.  The  burthen  of  proof,  then,  ought,  since  the  A- 
bolition,  to  have  been  so  distributed,— the  master  being  requir- 
ed either  to  show  that  the  negro  v,'as  imported  before  1808,  or 
to  deduce  his  title  to  him  completely.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  the  rale  of  Colonial  law  stands  exactly  as  it  did  before;  and 
the  Report  furnishes  us  with  a  few  specimens  of  its  operation, 
and  of  the  branches  which  so  fertile  a  root  throws  out. 

^  To  such  a  cruel  extreme  does  the  principle  prevail  in  Jamaica 
and  most  other  colonies,  that  a  negro  is  presumed  to  be,  and  is  dealt 
with  as,  a  slave,  even  when  nobody  lays  claim  to  him  as  master^ 
Such  persons  are  actually  taken  up,  seized  and  sold  upon  that  pre- 
sumption only,  and  upon  the  no  less  inequitable  inference  drawn 
from  it,  that  they  are  fugitives,  and  of  a  character  dangerous  to  the 
police.  By  positive  law  a  negro,  who  has  no  master,  may  be  appre- 
hended by  any  white  person  and  carried  to  the  nearest  gaol.  The 
gaoler,  or  deputy  provost-marshal,  Is  then  required  to  advertise  hira, 
with  his  bodily  description  :  and  if  he  be  not  claimed  by  some  master 
who  can  prove  his  property  within  a  limited  time,  the  prisoner  is  to 
be  publicly  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the  price  lodged  in  the  colonial  trea- 
sury, to  be  paid  over  to  the  master  if  he  afterwards  appears ;  othei- 
.wise  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service. 
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*  No  exception  is  made  in  those  acts,  in  favour  of  negroes  claiming 
ih  be  free  ;  nor  any  means  whatever  provided  to  enable  them  to  prove 
their  liberty.  If  a  man  were  to  be  sold  with  his  deed  of  manumis- 
sion in  his  hand,  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  law ; 
and  the  purchaser  would  nevertheless  have  a  good  title  to  hold  him 
in  slavery  for  life. 

'  Nor  are  these  acts  a  dead  letter.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in 
very  frequent  use  ;  as  every  man  who  reads  the  West- India  newspa- 
pers must  know.  In  the  Jamaica  Gazettes  especially,  it  is  quite, 
common  to  see  notices  from  the  deputy  provost-marshalPs  office  iri 
respect  of  negroes  thus  dealt  v^ith,  who  are  advertised  to  be  sold, 
unless  claimed  by  somebody  that  can  prove  his  property  as  master. 

*  In  the  greater  part  of  those  ordinary  cases,  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  them,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  al- 
leged himself  to  be  a  free  man  ;  because  if  he  had  confessed  himself 
a  slave  he  would  presumably  also  have  tOld  to  whom  he  belonged, 
or  given  such  further  account  of  himself  as  would  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  master.  Men  claiming  their  freedom,  therefore, 
and  found  in  the  actual  possession  of  it,  and  contradicted  by  nobo- 
Hy,  are  sold  into  slavery  by  the  police,  merely  because  they  are 
black.  The  only  additional  requisite  is  a  non-claim  which  tends  to 
make  it  highly  probable  that  they  are  lawfully  free. '     p.  65,  QQ, 

Now,  the  most  obvious  remedy  for  these  evils,  is  to  put  down 
at  once  the  maxim  which  we  have  been  considering.  This  would 
give  many  chances  of  protection  to  the  negro,  and  would  lead 
gradually  to  still  further  improvements  in  his  condition.  Still 
he  would  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  against ;  the  courts 
would  unavoidably,  in  almost  every  instance,  lean  towards  the 
master ;  and  negro  evidence  is  still,  by  a  maxim  almost  as  uni- 
versal as  the  one  in  question,  inadmissible  against  a  white  man. 
Even  if  this  also  should  be  amended,  and  such  testimony  bel 
made  generally  competent ;  for  a  long  time,  at  least,  its  credit 
would  be  extremely  slight,  and  perhaps  not  undeservedly  disre- 
garded in  questions  between  the  two  colours.  Some  method  is 
therefore  highly  desirable,  which  may  as  little  as  possible  de- 
pend upon  a  resort  to  colonial  tribunals  ;  and  the  regulations  of 
which  may,  in  a  great  degree  execute  themselves.  The  method 
suggested  as  answering  this  description,  and  as  having  already 
been  tried  in  the  conquered  colonies,  is  that  of  a  General  Regis- 
try of  slaves,  of  which,  as  established  by  an  order  of  Council 
in  those  settlements,  the  Report  next  proceeds  to  give  the  out- 
line. 

Into  the  details  of  this  measure  we  do  not  purpose  to  enter 
upon  the  present  occasion  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  merely  state 
in  what  it  consists,  and  how  its  object  is  to  be  accomplished. 
The  object  is  to  obtain  a  public  record  of  the  names  and  de« 
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script! on s  of  all  persons  lawfully  held  in  slavery,  comprisinpr, 
under  tbis  head,  every  particular  essential  to  the  recognizing  and 
identifying  the  individuals,  so  that  the  document  may  at  all  times 
be  appealed  to,  as  decisive  of  disputes  touching  the  condition  of 
any  one  claiming  to  be  free,  and  detained  in  bondage  by  per- 
sons claiming  property  in  him.  Beside  the  first,  or  original  re- 
gistration, all  changes,  by  death,  birth,  emancipation,  trans- 
ference, and  other  accidents,  are  to  be  recorded  periodically. 
To  enforce  these  registrations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mal?e  the 
title  to  every  slave  depend  upon  his  description  being  found  in 
the  records — and  this,  whether  the  title  comes  in  question  in 
disputes  between  master  and  slave,  or  between  different  masters. 
By  the  establishment  of  this  iiiflexible  rule,  that  the  only  evi- 
dence of  slavery  and  of  title,  is  the  record,  or  a  certified  ex- 
tract from  it  by  the  proper  officer,  each  proprietor  is  compelled 
to  return  his  original  schedule,  and  to  note  in  subsequent  years 
all  the  alterations  which  take  place,  by  annual  schedules.  Pro^ 
per  provisions  are  made  for  correcting  errors,  and  supplying  ac- 
cidental omissions  ;  and  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of 
slave-owners  under  temporary  disabilities,  as  well  as  persons  en- 
titled by  way  of  reversion  or  in  remainder,  and  persons  having 
the  property  without  the  possession.  Upon  these,  and  other 
branches  of  the  detail,  many  observations  might  be  made;  but 
we  are  here  only  stating  the  general  principle  of  the  plan,  and 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  that.  A  variety  of  regulations  are 
added,  to  prevent  fraud  and  fabrication,  and  loss  of  the  records  ; 
iind  it  is  suggested  in  the  Report,  that  the  duplicates,  which,  in 
the  practice  established  by  Order  of  Council,  are  transmitted  to 
the  Colony  Department,  should  be  kept  in  an  office  devoted  to 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  keeping  them,  and  allowing  access  to 
them.  An  addition,  connected  with  this  arrangement,  has  been 
also  proposed,  viz.  that  no  money  should  be  suffered  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  mortgage  in  the  mother  country,  excepting  on  the 
security  of  registered  plantations  ;  but  it  is  quite  superfluous — as 
no  lender  would  be  improvident  enough  to  advance  his  money, 
without  ample  proof  that  the  provisions  of  the  plan  had  been 
complied  with  ;  and  he  could  not  be  satisfied  of  this,  without 
an  examination  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  compare  the  record 
with  the  stock  on  the  premises. 

Now,  from  the  enactment  of  a  law  framed  upon  these  princi- 
ples, many  most  important  consequences  will  un  quest  ion  abl); 
follow.  In  the  Jirst  place,  it  has  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  executing  itself.  There  might  indeed  be  some  chance  of 
the  penalties  being  evaded,  or  rather  disregarded,  if  West  In- 
dian property  were,  like  entailed  estates  in  this  country,  remain- 
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ing  always  in  the  same  hands,  unmortgaged,  and  descending 
from  father  to  son,  without  ever  either  coming  into  the  land 
market  or  the  money  market.  But  this  is  the  very  reverse  of 
being  the  case.  A  plantation  much  more  resembles  a  negoti- 
able, or  at  least  a  personal  property,  than  a  real ;  it  is  perpetu- 
ally in  the  market ;  and  requires  supplies  of  money  that  can  on- 
ly be  had  by  pledging  it  to  the  creditor.  If  the  neglect  to  re- 
gister a  slave  by  the  mortgagor  in  possession,  transfers  the  ab- 
solute property  of  that  slave  to  the  mortgagee,  without  any  al- 
lowance for  Ills  value  in  the  account,  as  is  the  rule  in  Trinidad, 
and,  still  more,  if  such  omission  were  made  a  forfeiture  ot  the  e- 
quity  of  redemption  m  the  whole  niortgaged  premises,  as  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Report,  it  is  manifest,  that  how  little  chance  soever 
the  slave  might  have  of  obtaining  his  freedom  by  proving  the  o- 
mission,  a  party  sure  to  be  heard  is  interested  in  detecting  it, 
and  will  take  effectual  care  that  the  penalty  is  enforced.  But  as 
it  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  that  negroes  should  have  the  power  of 
impleading  their  alleged  masters,  and  that,  in  trying  the  issue 
of  slave  or  free,  the  evidence  of  v/itnesses  in  a  state  of  servitude 
should  be  competent,  the  detention  of  a  free  person  in  slavery 
will  become  impossible  without  the  most  shameless  misconduct 
in  the  courts,  inasmuch  as  they  must  give  judgment  contrary  to 
the  plain  tenor  of  the  entry  in  the  register  ;  and  even  such  gross 
malversation  could  only  benefit  the  owner  until  he  had  occasion 
to  transfer  or  pledge  his  property,  when  it  must  be  at  once  de- 
tected. We  may  further  observe,  that  the  act  of  detaining  an 
unregistered  negro  wiii  furnish  at  all  times  a  presumption  of  a 
felony  having  been  committed,  so  strong,  that  men  who  might 
not  scruple  to  benefit  by  it  in  the  dark,  would  probably  be  scar- 
ed from  it,  by  being  thus  held  up  to  the  public  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  such  a  transaction. 

SecoricJh/y  it  is  manifest  that  this  system,  when  enforced,  will 
most  effectually  cut  off*  the  importation  of  slaves,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  is  still  practised  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  our  colo- 
nies. This  abolition  will  be  yet  more  complete  than  that  which 
the  laws  now  in  force  have  already  effected  at  the  other  end  of 
the  voyage  ;  for  it  will  render  the  article  illegally  imported  of  no 
value,  or  rather  will  make  its  possession  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Not  only  will  the  means  of  tracing  the  perpetrators  of 
the  felony  be  greatly  increased,  but  the  possession  of  unregister- 
ed slaves  (and  all  negroes  clandestinely  imported  must  be  unre- 
gistered) will  shake  the  security  of  a  planter's  whole  title,  as  of- 
ten as  he  has  occasion  to  sell  or  mortgage.  Who,  indeed,  would 
either  purchase  or  lend  upon  an  estate,  the  description  of  which 
\!aried  from  the  record  in  the  most  essential  and  valuable  parti- 
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cular  of  the  property  ?  Even  the  general  non-residence  of  pro-r 
prietors,  so  detrimental  in  other  respects,  and  which  has  hither- 
to been  the  fruitful  source  of  maltreatment  to  their  negroes,  will 
now  be  converted  into  an  instrument  of  good  ;  for  it  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  that  managers,  having  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
crime,  will  run  the  risk  of  the  severe  penalties  attached  to  falsi- 
fication of  the  annual  returns  ; — a  consideration,  the  force  of 
■which  seems  not  to  have  struck  the  Committee  in  their  remarks 
upon  the  ease  with  which  the  existing  laws,  especially  the  Fe- 
lony Act,  are  stated  by  them  to  be  evaded. 

But  we  confess  that  there  is  a  third  circumstance,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  recommends  the  proposed  measure  to  our  re- 
gard—its direct  and  infallible  tendency  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  negroes,  and  this  not  only  by  effectually  cutting  off  the 
hopes  of  buying,  and  thus  compelling  the  planters  to  take  care 
of  their  stock,  but  by  calling  for  periodical  statements  of  the 
progress  which  the  negro  population  on  each  estate  has  made 
since  the  last  return.  All  deaths,  and  all  important  casualties, 
must  now  be  faithfully  registered  every  year; — so  must  almost 
all  elopements  and  recaptures.  The  owner,  or  his  manager, 
that  is,  whoever  has  the  actual  care  of  the  negroes,  and  incurs 
the  responsibility  for  their  treatment,  must  render  an  account 
annually  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  great  and 
serious  trust.  He  will  now  begin  to  feel  that  he  has  some  hun- 
dreds, perhaps,  of  human  beings  committed  to  his  care,  and 
that  he  is  answerable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ills  which  may 
befall  them.  Unless  he  can  account  for  their  decrease  by  deaths, 
or  for  their  maimed  and  unth riving  condition,  to  his  misma- 
nagement must  the  change  be  ascribed.  At  first,  perhaps,  this 
may  only  prevent  great  atrocities — may  only  shame  such  wretch- 
es, if  such  there  be,  as  a  Hodge,  who  murdered  his  slaves  in 
cold  blood  by  scores — but  it  will  soon  spread  farther;  and  no  one 
will  be  very  anxious  to  have  it  recorded  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  the  fact  also  certified  in  England,  that,  during  the  last  year, 
so  naany  of  his  slaves  died  of  blows  or  wounds ;  so  many  of  o- 
verwork  ;  and  that  there  remain  such  and  such  a  number,  whose 
descriptions  must  be  altered,  in  consequence  of  scars  or  mutila- 
tions. It  would  be  a  most  important  addition,  in  this  point  of 
view,  to  require  the  medical  attendant  of  each  plantation  to  at- 
test all  the  facts  within  his  knowledge  in  each  schedule  ;  so  that, 
if  a  violent  death  is  accounted  for,  by  falsely  ascribing  it  to  dis- 
ease, the  surgeon  may  detect  the  fraud.  If  any  one  would  form 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  benefits  to  be  derived  in  this  way 
from  the  Registry,  let  him  only  reflect  whether  Hodge  could  have 
^one  on  above  a  year  or  two  in  his  career  of  blood,  if  he  or  hi*. 
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xjverseer  liad  been  under  the  necessity  of  recording  each  death 
that  happened  in  his  gan^,  with  all  its  circumfrtances.  It  is  a 
happy  provision  of  Nature  (we  mean,  oF  course,,  the.power  which 
created  and  iroverijs  all  things),  that  tho.^e  who  can  do  nuirder, 
cannot  so  easily  make  plausible  stories ;  and  that,  though  one 
act  of  darkness  may  be  thus  concealed,  suspicion  is  sure  to  be 
awakened  by  the  next  tale  that  is  told.  If  Hodge's  first  return 
had  imputed  the  extraordinary  mortality  to  various  diseases  and 
accidents,  even  shiiuld  no  inquiry  have  been  in  the  mean  time 
excited  into  the  particulars,  men's  suspicions  would  unavoidably 
Jiave  been  awakened  whfn  they  saw  the  next  year  renew  the 
same  tale  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  that  he  could  have  ven- 
tured upon  a  continuance  of  his  atrocious  system  during  a  third 
year,  if  he  escaped  detection  and  punishmcjit  for  the  past.  Be- 
sides, all  is  not  black  mahgnant  de^sign  in  the  more  ordinary  cases 
of  bad  management.  Men's  natures  aJ-e  not  so  completely  re- 
versed, changed  though  they  be,  by  the  slave  system,  as  to  thirst 
for  the  misery  of  their  negroes,  and  the  eventua:!  deterioration 
of  their  valuable  property.  Much  is  doubtless  owing  to  care- 
lessness and  inattention  ;  more  still  is  imputable  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  owner,  and  the  bad  conduct  of  his  resident  managers. 
The  new  system  will  impose  new  checks  ,uj:>on  inadvertency,  and 
afford  accurate  information  to  the  absentees.  It  will  excite  the 
care,  and  even  stimulate  the  vanity,  of  resident  pniprietors  and 
managers,  thus  correcting  abuses  which  are  not  the  less  exten- 
sive for  being  founded  in  a  comparatively  trivial  neglect  of  duty. 

To  attain  all  these  important  ends ;  to  abolish  the  illicit  slave 
traffic ;  to  encourage  the  increase  of  the  Negro  population  by 
natural  means ;  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  treatnient  which  at 
present  degrades  that  unhappy  class  of  our  fellow- subjects ;  and 
to  prepare  the  way,  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  perfect  security 
both  to  the  rights  of  the  master  and  tlie  peace  of  the  communi- 
ty, for  their  at  length  attaining  the  happy  condition  of  a  free 
peasantry, — the  instr^iment  seems  plainly  within  reach  of  the 
I^egisialure ;  they  have  only  to  extend  over  our  other  colonies 
the  Registry  Law,  already  in  force  by  Order  of  Council  in  Tri- 
nidad, 8t  Lucia,  and  the  Isle  of  PVance. 

It  remains  only,  that  we  shortly  advert  to  the  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  this  important  measure.  They  are  can- 
didly stated  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  Report  j  and  met, 
and  we  think,  refuted,  very  triumphantly. 

Most  of  these  objections  were  pressed  repeatedly  and  vehe- 
mently by  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad,  when  the  goverrunent 
>vere  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  the  measure  there  by 
3Lloyal  authority.     It  was  contended  that  the  plan  would  greatly 
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irritate  the  feelings  of  the  people,  who  were  universally  and 
gtrongly  averse  to  it.  No  one  could  doubt  the  fact ;  but  by  peo- 
ple, of"  course,  was  meant  the  very  small  proportion  of  about 
four  per  cent,  of  the  population,  that  is,  the  Whites; — and,  as 
the  Report  justly  observes,  if,  while  this  minute  proportion  were 
loud  against  the  change,  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
must  have  been  for  it,  were  silent — *  dmn  tacent  p lama? it :    Their 

*  incapacity  to  speak  for  themselves  is  equivalent  to  a  host  of 
'  petitions  ;  and  the  popular  voice  is  on  their  side. ' 

The  expense  was  next  magnified  ;  and  the  moderate  fees  im- 
posed by  the  Order  in  Council  to  defray  it,  were  complained  of 
as  enormous:  This,  however,  if  it  had  been  well  founded,  was 
not  an  objection  to  the  principle,  and  could  easily  have  been  re- 
medied. The  load  of  trouble  thrown  upon  planters  and  their 
agents,  was  also  exaggerated,  and  bitterly  deprecated.  But  it 
is  a  trifle  indeed,  compared  with  what  every  housekeeper  in 
England  has  to  bear,  in  making  his  yearly  returns  under  the 
Tax  acts.  It  is  also  of  a  nature  well  known  in  many  of  the  co- 
lonies, where  returns  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  revenue : 
And  it  affords  many  advantages  of  securities  to  the  title,  and  of 
convenience,  and  security  also,  to  purchasers  and  creditors.  The 
severity  of  the  penalties  was  still  more  violently  exclaimed  a- 
gainst.  '  What !  Forfeit  a  master's  right  over  his  slave,  be- 
cause he  has  omitted  to  register  him  ? '  It  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer, to  remind  the  objectors  that  the  same  principle  runs 
through  our  whole  law.  A  ship  forfeits  her  privileges  as  a  Bri- 
tish built  vessel,  if  her  owner  does  not  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions (and  they  are  not  very  simple  ones)  of  the  Ship  Registry 
acts.  The  grantee  of  an  annuity  loses  it  entirely,  if  he  has  failed 
to  register  the  memorial  of  it.  All  contracts  are  void  where 
■writing  has  been  omitted,  when  the  statute  of  Frauds  requires 
it.  This  objection  seems  wholly  misplaced  ;  for  if  the  object  of 
the  plan  is  a  proper  one,  and  desireable  on  its  own  merits,  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  way  of  attaining  it,  than  by  making  its 
adoption  compulsory,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  similar  measures 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  Besides,  as  the  Report  observes, 
the  object  of  the  Registry  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  free  men 
detained  as  slaves ;  and  though,  in  effecting  this,  *  it  explodes 

*  that  more  than  barbarous  maxim,  that  unprecedented  despot- 

*  ism,  born  of  the  African  slave  trade  and  colonial  legislation, 

*  which  presumes  a  man's  slavery  from  the  colour  of  his  skin  ; 

*  yet  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  a  new  and  very  convenient  spe- 

*  cies  of  evidence  to  the  true  master,  for  the  proof  not  only  of 

*  the  servile  condition,  but  of  his  own  property  in  the  slave.  If^ 
f  through  perverseness  or  negligence,  he  will  not  provide  that  «• 
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*  vidence,  in  the  simple  and  easy  way  prescribed  to  him  by  the 

*  Jaw,  it  is  just,  and  it  i.«  necessary,  that  he  should  be  debarred 

*  from  exercising  the  rights  of  an  owner.     It  is  impossible  to  be 

*  more  tender  of  ihose  rights,  without  leaving  in  extreme  jeo- 
^  pardy,  the  far  more  valuable  rights  of  free  men,  who  have 
'  committed  no  default  at  ail.  *  (p.  87,  88.) — It  was  farther 
objected,  that  the  operation  of  the  Registry  would  occasion  sq 
many  enfranchisements,  as  must  endanger  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  colony.  To  this,  a  twofold  answer  is  at  hand ; — the  im- 
moderate increase  in  the  numbers  of  free  negroes,  far  from  be- 
ing an  evil,  hns  been  found  highly  beneficial  in  all  the  West  In- 
dian settlements  ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  risk  of  slave-own- 
ers allowing  many  to  gain  their  freedom  by  omitting  to  register 
them.  We  might  almost  as  rationally  be  apprehensive  of  our 
mercantile  navy  losing  the  privileges,  of  British  navigation  ;  and 
then,  where  the  risk  of  omission  is  greatest,  as  in  default  by 
tenvants  for  life  and  mortgagors  in  possession,  the  neglect  does 
not  produce  manumission,  but  only  forfeiture.  But  the  planters 
will  combine — they  will  make  common  cause,  and  one  and  all- 
refuse  to  register; — they  will  follow  the  example  of  the  colonists 
in  North  America,  and  enter  into  Non-Registration  Agreements, 
This  was  threatened,  and  even  tried,  in  Trinidad  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  the  experiment  is  exceedingly  edifying,  and 
casts  abundant  light  upon  the  importance  of  West  Indian  me- 
nace and  swagger. 

*  In  Trinidad  an  opposition  the  most  general,  strenuous,  and  vio- 
lent, was  made  to  the  execution  of  the  Order  in  Council,  from  the 
moment  of  its  promulgation.  The  opposition  was  countenanced  e- 
ven  by  persons  in  authority  there ;  and  many  of  the  largest  proprie- 
tors, if  not  a  great  majority  of  their  body,  pledged  themselves  by 
public  declarations  and  mutual  agreements,  that  they  would  never 
make  the  prescribed  returns  of  their  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  regis- 
tration. Nothing  could  be  more  apparently  hopeless  than  a  general 
compliance  ;  yet  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  first  limited  by 
public  notification,  a  very  great  majority  had  sent  in  their  returns  tu 
the  Registry. 

*  It  was  thought  necessary,  by  the  local  government,  to  enlarge 
that  time,  on  account  of  impediments  and  causes  of  delay  not  fore- 
seen by  the  framers  of  the  law  ;  and,  before  the  extended  period  had 
elapsed,  all  the  defaulters  complied.  It  is  not  known,  at  least,  that 
any  one  owner  of  slaves  ultimately  stood  out ;  though  a  few  returns 
came  so  late,  that  it  was  supposed  they  could  not  be  registered,  con- 
sistently with  the  general  regulations  of  the  law,  unless  under  a  spe- 
cial power  given  to  the  governor,  in  c^ses  of  involuntary  default. ' 
D.  90,  91. 

^   Thus  far  the  objections  used  against  the  Uegistry  introduced 
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by  Royal  authority,  and  which  have  in  part  been  answered  by  the 
event  itself.  But  the  argument  which  is  most  Hkely  to  be  relied 
upon  in  opposition  to  the  legislative  measure,  could  not  be  urg- 
ed either  by  the  planters  of  the  conquered  islands,  or  of  Trini- 
dad, where  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  legislate  was  unquestion- 
able. *  The  inhabitants  of  the  old  colonies,  however,  are  un- 
<]erstood  to  hold  a  doctrine  hostile  to  the  right  of  the  mother 
country  to  interfere,  as  they  phrase  it,  in  their  internal  adminis- 
tration. Admitting,  say  ttiey,  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in 
question  is  desireable,  it  belongs  not  to  the  British  Parliament, 
but  to  the  colonial  legislatures,  to  establish  it;  they  having,  con- 
stitutionally, the  right  of  internal  regulation.  While  some  de- 
corously state  the  mere  question  of  right,  others  add  insinuations 
touching  the  power  of  the  mother  country,  and,  as  a  case  in 
point,  refer  her  to  the  resistance  which  she  met  with  the  last 
time  she  interfered  with  the  colonial  authorities. 

For  an  ample  and  detailed  refutation  of  these  positions,  we 
must  refer  to  the  Report  itself;  but  we  think  a  very  few  words 
may  suffice  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  only  one  that  deserves  a 
moment's  attention,  th^  denial  of  the  mother  country's  right  to 
legislate  internally  for  the  colonies.  This  right  is  firmly  esta- 
blished upon  principle,  declared  by  existing  and  undisputed  sta- 
tutes, and  recognized  by  precedents,  in  a  long,  uninterrupted 
current  of  practice.  It  is  established  upon  principle— for  can 
a  more  monstrous  instance  of  *  imperium  inimperio^  be  ima- 
gined, than  each  colony  having  an  independent  parliament,  in- 
vested with  powers  of  exclusive  legislation  ?  And  can  any  man's 
subtlety  go  so  far  as  to  draw  the  line  between  the  cases  in  which 
Parliament  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  have  the  right,  and  those 
in  which  it  is  denied  ?  It  is  declared  by  statute.  The  declara- 
tory act,    €  Geo.  Ill,  c,  i2,  asserts,   that    Parliament    *  had, 

*  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to 

*  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind 

*  the  colonies ' — *  i/t  all  cases  'whatsoever. '  And  when  an  ex- 
ception was  made,  not  more  from  prudence  in  our  opinion,  than 
in  strict  justice  to  the  colonies,  during  the  American  war,  by  the 
Ifl.  Geo.  IIL  c,  12^  it  was  confined  to  the  single  case  of  taxation, 
the  former  act  remaining  unrepealed,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
its  declaration  siibsisting  with  this  single  exception.  The  right 
is  no  less  clearly  recognized  by  constant,  we  may  almost  say 
daily,  practice,  ever  since  England  had  colonies ;  and  as  much 

*  Not  that  it  was  not  culled  into  doubt ;  but  measures  having 
been  taken  to  raise  the  question,  the  opposition  upon  this  groun3 
^as  foucd  wholly  unfounded  in  law,  and  speedily  abandoned. 
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since  the  American  revolution  as  before  it.  To  take  only  a  few- 
instances. — No  law  in  the  colonies  is  more  frequently  appealed 
to  than  5  Geo.  II.  c.  7.,  which  makes  lands,  tenements,  and 
slaves  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  and  assets  for  payment  of 
simple  contract  debts,  contrary  to  the  common  law  of  England. 
By  the  37th  of  the  King,  a  particular  section  of  this  act  was  re- 
pealed ;  its  force  being  not  only  left  unimpeached,  but  plainly 
acknowledged  by  implication.  The  H  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  prohibits 
certain  stockjobbing  speculations  in  the  West  Indies;  the  IS, 
Geo.  III.  c.  14-.  enables  aliens  there  to  lend  money  upon  8eca- 
rity  of  real  estates,  and  regulates  the  mode  of  enforcing  their 
rights  in  the  colonial  courts  as  mortgagees;  the  14-.  Geo.  III. 
c.  79.  giving  validity  to  West  Indian  mortgages  made  in  Eng- 
land, at  m(^re  than  legal  interest,  expressly  regulates  their  regis- 
tration within  the  colonies.  All  the  revenue  acts  operate  within 
the  colonies  ;  and  generally  by  the  establishment  of  judicatures 
unknown  to  the  common  law.  Nay,  it  is  admitted  that  every 
thing  relating  to  trade  is  of  the  imperial  cognizance  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  although  not  an  act  can  be  passed  relative  to  such  sub- 
jects that  does  not  lay  down  the  most  detailed  regulations  to 
operate  in  the  settlements.  The  abolition  laws,  46  Geo.  III., 
47  Geo.  ILL,  and  51  Geo.  III.,  have  never  seriously  been  al- 
leged to  be  any  excess  of  power  in  the  mother  country  ;  and  yet 
the  two  first  subject  the  colonist's  property,  and  the  last  his  per- 
son, to  be  tried  by  local  judicatures,  for  things  only  prohibited 
by  these  statutes; — things  not  merely  allowed,  but  highly  fa- 
voured by  the  colonial  laws. 

The  matter  of  right,  then,  standing  clear  of  all  doubt,  we 
confess  that  after  the  remarks  and  the  facts  which  have  been 
stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  discussion,  we  are  disposed  to 
waste  very  little  time  upon  what  remains  of  the  question;  and 
are  inclined  to  make  a  short  way  through  the  matter  of  expe- 
diency. W^e  have  seen  enough  surely  of  the  local  authorities, 
to  harbour  a  thought  of  leaving  in  their  hands  any  one  measure 
relative  to  the  interests  of  tlie  black  population,  unless  there  be 
some  ground  laid  for  impeaching  either  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  interfere,  or  its  capacity  to  act  with  effect.  In  the  present 
case,  the  right  and  the  capacity  appear  to  stand  equally  clear. 
Many  powerful  and  ingenious  topics  are  urged  in  the  Report, 
to  evince  the  absurdity  of  leaving  this  great  work  to  the  colonial 
legislatures ;  and  it  is  satisfactorily  shown,  that  they  are  not 
able  to  accomplish  it  if  they  were  willing,  unless  they  could  all 
meet  in  a  Congress  by  deputies  from  thirteen  settlements,  to  ar- 
range the  general  plan.  But  for  our  parts,  we  apprehend  the 
linwiliingness — the  repugnance — the  epidemic  horror  of  suct\ 
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colonies  towards  every  thing  like  a  forced  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  their  slaves,  or  what  they  will  term  every  *  interfer- 
ence between  a  man  and  his  property, ' — afford  by  far  the  most 
irresistible  argument  for  refusing  to  trust  them  with  the  adoption 
of  such  a  measure.  And  we  shall  close  this  article,  by  suggest- 
ing to  those  who  may  be  called  upon,  in  their  official  and  public 
capacities,  to  consider  the  question,  the  topics  of  clamour  and 
artifice  by  which  they  are  likely  to  be  assailed,  and  we  will  ven- 
ture to  predict,  nearly  in  the  same  words  in  which  they  will  be 
conveyed. 

Firsti  They  will  be  told  not  *  to  stir  so  delicate  a  question  as 

*  that  which  lost  us  our  North  American  colonies.'  If  by  de- 
licate, is  meant  nice,  as  a  question  of  law,  we  have  showed  that  it 
is  one  of  the  plainest  which  can  be  mooted  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
the  question  which  lost  us  America.  But  if  a  threat  of  follow- 
ing the  example  of  America  be  meant,  that  is,  rebelling  ; — then 
the  answer  is,  that  what  was  boldness  in  the  one  case  would  be 
impudence  in  the  other ;  and  that  England  must  be  reduced 
very  low  indeed,  before  she  can  feel  greatly  alarmed  at  a  Car- 
ribbee  Island,  like  Lord  Grizel  in  Tom  Thumb,  exclaiming, 

*  'Sdeath,  Vll  he  a  rebel,  * 

Next  it  will  be  said,  '  What  I    interfere  between  a  man  and 

*  his  own  property—between  the  master  and  his  slave?'  To 
which  the  answer  is  obvious, — that  it  is  exactly  because  man  is 
the  property  of  man — because  the  question  is  between  a  master 
and  his  own  slave — that  interference  becomes  necessary ;  but 
that  the  proposed  interposition  is  moderate,  systematic,  and  far 
from  being  minute  and  oppressive,  differing  signally  from  the 
attempts  at  interference  made  by  the  wisdom  of  colonial  legisla- 
tion— which  were  indeed  mere  pretexts,  and  in  their  nature  in- 
capable of  being  enforced,  such  as  restricting  the  number  of 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  at  one  time.  But  as  long  as  half  a  million 
of  our  fellow  creatures  are  the  property  of  a  thousand  or  two, 
it  becomes  us  to  use  all  lawful  means  which  are  likely  to  be  efV 
fectual  in  preventing  a  power  so  awfully  liable  to  be  abused, 
from  working  the  degradation,  the  misery  and  the  destruction 
of  such  a  multitude  of  unoffending  human  beings. 

Lastly^  we  shall  be  desired  to  leave  those  matters  of  internal 
regulation  in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  legislators,  whose  inte- 
rests must  prompt,  as  their  knowledge  will  enable  them,  to 
deal  more  successfully  with  a  subject  so  complicated  in  its  de- 
tails.— To  which  many  answers  at  once  present  themselves. 
All  this  was  said  against  the  Abolition  ;  and  had  it  been  listened 
to,  in  all  certainty  the  abolition  would  never  more  have  been 
heard  of.     And  in  order  to  teach  us  how  far  reliance  can  \^ 
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plnced  upon  the  course  pointed  out  by  *  colonial  interests,  *  and 
'  local  knowledge,  *  we  have  only  to  read  the  statute  books  of 
the  most  accomplished,  experienced,  and  enlightened  of  the 
islands — of  Jamaica,  prohibiting  the  negroes  from  being  taught; 
— of  Barbadoes,  punishing  with  a  fine  of  11/.  14s.  their  cold- 
blooded murder. 

For  these  reasons,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  anxiously  ex- 
horting all  the  friends  of  the  Abolition,  and  the  enemies  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  by  w^hat  names  soever  they  may  be  called, 
to  rally  round  the  measure  brought  forward  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session  by  Mr  Wilberforce,  after  Mr  Stephen,  its  learned 
and  ingenious  author,  had  retired  from  public  life ; — retired,  as 
we  are  well  assured,  upon  grounds  connected  with  that  measure. 
"We  have  too  often  had  occasion  to  differ  widely  with  both  those 
eminent  individuals  upon  political  questions,  especially  with  the 
latter,  to  leave  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  fee- 
ble tribute  which  has  here  been  bestowed,  is  extorted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  men  and  the  merits  of  the  measure,  without  any 
personal  or  party  feeling.  But  we  might  have  been  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  both,  had  we  stifled  the  expression  of  senti- 
ments so  unavoidably  called  forth  upon  the  present  occasion,  by 
that  important  subject  which  has  now  occupied  these  pages  for 
thirteen  years  of  various  publick  fortune — and  which  alone,  per- 
haps, of  all  political  topics,  has  afforded  a  point  of  union  for  the 
wise  and  the  good  of  every  class, — alone,  in  the  mighty  fluctua- 
tions of  human  affairs,  has  displayed  a  ground  where  men  might 
conscientiously  hold  the  same  straight  forward  course,  without 
being  inconsistent.  * 


*  The  attacks  which  have  recently  been  made  upon  the  Africaa 
Institution  and  some  of  its  active  members,  particularly  upon  a  gen- 
tleman to  whose  distinguished  merits  we  have  frequently  borne  our 
feeble  testimony,  the  late  Secretary,  Mr  Macaulay,  would  certainly 
have  claimed  our  attention,  had  we  been  able  to  discuss  in  this  Num- 
ber the  Annual  Report.  The  defence,  however,  both  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  individual,  is  fully  before  the  publick;  and  as  no- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  satisfactory,  the  result  has  been  so  uni- 
versal a  conviction  of  the  charges  being  entirely  groundless,  that  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  unite  ours  with  the  voice  of 
all  impartial  persons  who  have  bestowed  any  attention  upon  the 
subject. 
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r\v  all  the  virtues  of  an  historian,  impartiality  is  the  most 
^^  rare.  Contemporary  authors  are  exposed  to  bias  by  their 
enmities  or  their  affections  ;  and,  among  general  historians,  we 
meet  with  none  who  are  entirely  exempt  from  national  partial- 
ity, or  completely  divested  of  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  com- 
municated by  sect  or  party.  Even  the  candid  temper  and  phi- 
losophic mind  of  Hume  were  not  proof  against  the  influence  of 
those  passions.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  then,  to  expect  that 
a  Catholic  clergyman,  zealously  attached  to  his  communion, 
should  be  able  to  write,  with  impartiality,  the  history  of  a  pe- 
riod  obscured  and  perplexed  by  the  controversies  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant. 

Let  us  do  justice,  however,  to  Mr  Lingard.  His  work  is  the 
fruit  of  great  labour  and  research.  He  has  frequently  detected^ 
and  exposed  with  success,  though  not  without  asperity,  the  er- 
rors of  Protestant  historians ;  and  if  he  has  sometimes  treated 
his  adversaries  with  flippant  and  offensive  petulance,  he  has  o« 
many  occasions  pointed  out  and  corrected  their  misrepresenta- 
tions and  mistakes.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  opinions,  ex- 
pressed with  freedom  and  supported  with  learning,  which  he 
has  advanced  and  defended  in  his  history.  His  subject  natural- 
ly led  him  to  topics  of  discussion  between  Catholic  and  Protest* 
ant ;  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  espousing  the  interests,  and 
maintaining  the  doctrines,  of  his  own  church.  The  usefulness 
of  confession,  the  merits  of  penance,  and  the  advantages  of  ab- 
solution, we  leave  him  to  settle  with  our  divines.  We  cannot 
say  we  feel  much  interest  or  curiosity  about  the  form  of  words, 
in  which  our  barbarous  ancestors  chose  to  clothe  their  ignorance 
of  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation  ;  but  we  can  understand 
that  Mr  Lingard  annexes  importance  to  such  inquiries.  We 
can  excuse  his  admiration  of  monks,  and  listen  with  patience  to 
his  eulogies  of  celibacy.  We  neither  believe  in  the  miracles, 
nor  can  give  our  impHcit  assent  to  the  virtues  and  merits  of  his 
saints  and  confessors ;  but  we  agree  with  him  in  reprobating  the 
rash  and  illiberal  censures  of  modern  historians,  who  stigmatize 
them  in  a  body  as  a  collection  of  knaves  and  hypocrites.  To 
the  clergy  of  the  dark  ages,  Europe  owes  much  of  her  civiliza- 
tion, her  learning,  and  her  liberty.  But  though  we  admire  the 
warmth  with  which  Mr  Lingard  vindicates  the  character  of 
these  men  from  unjust  aspersions  and  indiscriminate  abuse,  we 
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cannot  approve  of  the  artifices  be  not  unfref|uently  condescends 
to  employ,  in  order  to  palliate  their  faults,  or  throw  a  veil  over 
their  crimes.  Where  it  serves  his  purposes  of  vindication,  we 
find  him  suppressing  or  perverting  the  evidence  of  our  ancient 
historians,  and  giving  a  false  and  partial  colouring  to  the  trans- 
actions which  they  relate.  By  dealing  thus  uncandidly  with  his 
readers,  we  fear  he  has  excluded  his  work,  which,  in  its  general 
character  is  learned  and  liberal,  from  the  place  it  would  other- 
wise have  justly  merited  among  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  our 
modern  histories.  The  instances  we  are  going  to  adduce  of 
this  unfair  and  disingenuous  conduct  in  Mr  Lingard,  relate,  in 
general,  to  points  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  but 
they  show  the  spirit  in  which  his  book  is  written,  and  enable  us 
to  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  his  conclusions,  and  of  the  confi- 
dence with  which  we  may  rely  on  liis  work  as  a  safe  and  sure 
guide  to  historical  truth. 

The  story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  has  been  told  by  Hume  with 
his  usual  felicity  of  narration ;  and  no  one,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  has  ever  perused  the  history  of  their  misfortunes,  in  the 
pages  of  that  inimitable  writer,  without  being  inflamed  with  in- 
dignation against  the  rude  violence  of  Dunstan,  and  the  savage 
ferocity  of  Odo.  We  must  confess  that  Mr  Lingard  has  some- 
what dispelled  the  charm.  After  the  minute  investigation  he 
has  bestowed  on  the  subject,  little  remains  of  the  romantic  sto- 
ry of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  that  is  deserving  of  credit.  The  lady 
banished  to  Ireland  by  Archbishop  Odo,  and  murdered  on  her 
return  from  exile,  was  the  mistress,  not  the  wife  of  Edwy.  Of 
this  fact  we  can  bring  evidence  more  direct  and  conclusive  than 
that  produced  by  Mr  Lingard.  In  the  history  of  St  Oswald 
by  Eadmer,  there  is  the  following  decisive  passage,  which  seems 
to  have  eluded  the  researches  of  Mr  Lingard,  as  it  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  our  former  historians.     *  Edwius,  qui  quartus  a 

*  praefato  ^-iSthelstano  regni  Anglorum  sceptra  tenebat,  voluj>- 

*  tatum  amator  magis'  quam  dei,  luxurias  quam  sobrietatis,  li- 

*  bidinum  quam  castitatis,  regiam  dignitatem  obsccenis  operi- 

*  bus  dehoncstabat ;    ac  viros  virtutum  parvipendens,   contra 

*  eequum  exasperabat.     Unde  beatus  Dunstanus  tunc  temporis 

*  Abbas  Giastoniensis,  eo  quod  ad  suggestionem  et  imperium 

*  saspe  fati  Odonis  ipsum  regem  illicitis  amplexibus  violenter 

*  abstraxit,  e  patria  pulsus  est ;  et  demum  innumera  per  An- 

*  gliam  mala  ab  eodem  rege  patrata.     Contra  qucm  Odo  arma- 

*  tura  Spiritus  Sancti  praecinctus  exurgens,  iniquitatum  illius 

*  publicus  hostis  efFectus  est ;  nee  destitit,  donee  sopitis  incesti- 

*  bus  regnum  ab  infanda;  mulieris  infamia,  cui  rex  idem  omissa 

*  co7)jv^e  ilia  iifepius  commiscebatur,  expurgarct.     Earn  siqui- 
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*  cTetn   Ruorum  militurn   jrianu  vallatus,   a  regali  curia  in  qua 

*  raansitabat  vi  abduxit,  abductam  perpetuo  exilio  in  Hibernia 

*  condcmnavit. '  *  It  is  true  then,  as  Mr  Lingard  contends, 
lliat  it  was  not  the  young  and  innocent  queen  of  Edwy  who  was 
banished  to  Ireland,  but  an  unworthy  rival,  that  resided  pub- 
lickly  in  the  palace  with  her  husband,  and  shared  openly  in  his 
bed.  13ut  though  the  discovery  of  this  fact  materially  alters  the 
|T[eneral  complexion  of  the  story,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
Archbishop  Odo  was  guilty  of  outrageous  violence  in  breaking 
into  the  palace  with  his  band  of  ruffians ;  and  after  he  got  pos- 
session of  his  prey,  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  he  committed 
a  wanton  and  unfeeling  act  of  cruelty  on  her  person,  by  disfi- 
guring and  branding  her  face  with  a  red-hot  iron,  before  he 
dismissed  her  to  her  place  of  exile.  What  course  has  Mr  Lin- 
gard  taken  to  vindicate  the  Archbishop  from  this  charge  of  out' 
rage,  aggravated  by  cruelty  ? 

He  has  told  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  had  attempted  in  vain  to  interrupt  the  commerce  of 
this  woman  with  the  king  '  suspendii  comminatione ; '  though 
he  knew,  that  this  menace  proceeded  not  from  the  Witenage- 
mote,  or  from  any  other  judicial  tribunal,  but  from  the  riotous 
and  drunken  party  of  prelates  and  nobles,  whom  the  king  left 
at  table,  when  he  retired  to  his  private  apartment  after  his  co- 
ronation dinner,  f  And,  in  the  next  place,  he  would  persuade 
us,  that,  in  breaking  into  the  palace,  and  in  branding  and  ba- 
r.ishing  this  unfortunate  woman,  the  Archbishop  was  merely 
the  executioner  of  a  judicial  sentence  pronounced  by  an  assem- 
bly of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  in  which  thai  prelate  had  presid- 
ed, in  the  absence  of  the  king  ;  though  he  had  before  him  the 
life  of  Odo  by  Eadmer,  in  which  it  is  expressly  stated,  that, 

*  Foiitijicali  aidhoritate  usiis  {i.  e.  Odo)  unam  de  praescriptis 

*  mulieribus,  missis  militibus  a  curia  regis,  in  qua  mansitabat, 

*  violenter  adduxit ;   et  eam   in  facie  deturpatam  ac  candenti 

*  ferro  denotatam  perpetua  in  Hiberniam  exilii  relegatione  de- 

*  trusit. '  X  We  are  here  distinctly  told,  that  it  was  by  his  pon- 
tifical authority  that  Odo  acted,  and  therefore  not  in  his  capa- 
city of  president  of  the  Witenagemote. 

TThe  unfortunate  woman,  banished  in  this  manner  to  Ireland, 
having  ventured  at  a  subsequent  period  to  return  to  England, 
the  retainers  of  the  Archbishop  intercepted  her  at  Gloucester ; 
and,  to  render  her  further  escape  impossible,  they  had  the  cruel- 
ty to  divide  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  her  legs,  and  to  leave  hei' 

♦  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  ii.  p.  192. 
+  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  ii.  p.  105.  %  lb.  p.  84. 
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in  that  miserable  state,  to  expire  by  a  lingering  death  in  acute 
torments.  Mr  Lingard  is  *  not  disposed  to  justify  this  murder; 
«  though  he  believes,  that,  according  to  the  stern  maxims  of 

*  Saxon  jurisprudence,  a  person  returning  without  permission 

*  from  banishment,  might  be  executed  without  the  formality  of 

*  a  trial ; '  but  he  doubts  whether  the  Archbishop  was  *  privy  to 

*  her  death.  *  What  were  the  stern  maxims  of  Saxon  jurispru- 
dence, that  could  authorize  so  atrocious  an  act  of  cruelty,  we  leave 
Mr  Lingard  to  explain,  when  he  has  discovered  them  ;  butj 
with  respect  to  the  participation  of  Odo  in  her  murder,  we  have 
only  to  quote  the  words  of  his  biographer.  Having  told  us,  that 
after  the  recovery  of  her  beauty,  this  unfortunate  woman  re- 
turned to  England,  he  adds,  that  at  Gloucester,  *  ab  hominibus 

*  servi  dei  comprehensa,  et  ne  meretricio  more  ulterius  vaga  dis- 

*  curreret,  subnervata,  post  dies  aliquot  mala  morte  praesenti 

*  vitas  sublata  est.     Erat  quippe  summus  Pontifex  Odo  vir  vir- 

*  tutum  robore  et  grandaevitatis  maturitate  ac  constantia  fultus.  * 
Malmsbury,  too,  informs  us,  that  the  Archbishop  put  an  end  to 
the  intercourse  of  the  King  with  his  strumpet,  '  primo  expul- 

*  sione,  post  succisura  poplitis : '  f  And  Gervase  tells  the  same 
atrocious  story  with  the  same  placid  indifference — '  beatus  Odo 

*  missis  militibus  mulierem  fornicariam  a  curia  regis  violenter  ab- 

*  straxit,  et  in  facie  candenti  ferro  deturpatam  in  exillum  misiti 

*  Quae  cum  obducta  cicatrice  in  Angliam  rediret,  per  eundem 

*  Archiepiscopum  iterum  rapta  et  subnervata  est. '  X  Mr  Lin- 
gard ought  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  more  antient  panegy- 
rists of  the  worthy  prelate  not  only  acknowledge,  but  exult  in  the 
deed. 

Mr  Lingard  imputes  the  prosecution  and  banishment  of  Dun- 
stan  to  the  resentment  and  vengeance  of  this  woman,  whom 
he  calls  Ethelgiva.  But,  in  the  first  place,  he  ought  to  have 
told  us,  that,  accordingtothetestimony  of  many  respectable  his- 
torians, Dunstan  was  exiled,  not  for  his  rudeness  and  violence 
to  Edwy,  but  on  a  charge  of  having  embezzled  the  treasures  of 
King  Edred,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care.  Florence 
of  Worcester,  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  Roger  Hoveden,  state 
expressly,  that  *  pro  justicia  ascriptus  mare  transiit ; '  and  Wal- 
lingford  adds,  *   suapectus  enim  erat  Eadwino  omni  tempore 

*  Dunstanus  eo  quod  tempore  Eadredi  thesauros  patrum  suo-^ 

*  rum  custodisset,  sub  cujus  obtentu  suspicionis  etiam  ipsa  mu- 
^  lier  impudens  licentiam  a  rege  acceperat  omnes  facultates  et 


*  Anglia  Sacra,  torn,  ii,  p.  84. 
f  De  gestis  Pontificum,  lib.  i.  p.  114. 
X  X  Scriptores,  p.  1646. 
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*  supellectilem  Sancti  proscribendi.  *  *  This  sentence  was  possi- 
bly unjust,  though  it  does  not  appear  of  what  private  property  a 
monk  could  be  possest^ed,  that  was  made  the  subject  of  confisca- 
tion :  But  it  would  have  been  more  candid  in  Mr  Lingard  ta 
have  informed  his  readers,  that,  besides  resentment  for  the  in- 
terference of  Dunstan  with  the  King's  amours,  there  was  ano- 
ther reason  alleged  for  his  condemnation.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  no  ancient  historian  whom  we  have  been  able  to  consult,  im- 
putes the  persecution  of  Dunstan  to  Ethelgiva ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, everyone  who  names  the  enemy  of  that  celebrated  Abbot, 
calls  her  Elgiva.  According  to  Mat  hew  of  Westminster,  it  was 
Elgiva,  who  rebuked  Dunstan  for  his  unseasonable  intrusion  into 
the  royal  apartment,  on  the  evening  of  the  coronation  ;  it  was 
Elgiva  who  poisoned  the  King's  mind  against  the  holy  man ;  it 
was  the  same  Elgiva  who  procured  his  banishment,  and  endea- 
voured to  put  out  his  eyes  ^  and  it  was  the  same  Elgiva  who  was 
afterwards  separated  from  the  King  by  Odo,  '  vel  causa  con- 

*  sanguinitatis,  vel  quia  illam  ut  adulteram  adamavit. '  f  Jt)hii 
of  Wallingford  is  in  the  same  story.  It  was  Elgiva  whom  a  for- 
ward tongue,  and  confidence  in  the  King's  affection,  prompt- 
ed to  abuse  Dunstan  for  his  intrusion  on  the  evening  of  the 
coronation  ;  it  was  '  impudens  ilia  mulier '  who  inflamed  the 
animosity  of  Edwy  against  Dunstan  and  the  monks  5  it  was  the 
hand  of  the  Queen  which  Dunstan  found  every  where  raised  a- 
gainst  him  ;  it  was  the  hatred  of  the  Queen  which  stirred  up  dis- 
cord in  the  convent  of  Glastonbury,  and  excited  the  greater 
part  of  the  monks  against  their  abbot :  And  it  was  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  Queen,  as  well  as  of  the  King,  which  struck  terror 
in  his  friends,  and  left  him  without  aid  or  advice  in  his  afflic- 
tions. J  What  does  Mr  Lingard  oppose  to  this  evidence  ?  He 
takes  no  notice  of  it  at  all;  he  keeps  it  entirely  out  of  sight;: 
and  boldly  assumes  the  fact  tliat  Ethelgiva  was  the  persecutor  of 
Dunstan.  In  his  indignation  against  her,  he  calls  her  contemp- 
tuously *  the  woman  -,  *  and,  having  prepared  his  readers  by  thia 
phraseology  for  what  follows,  he  ingeniously  quotes,  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  story,  a  passage  from  Wallingford,  in  which  that  his- 
torian says,  *  parentela  mulieris  prosequens — sancti  oculos  eruere 
disponebat.  *  But  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  in  making  this  quo- 
tation, that  the  *  mulier  '  of  Wallingford  v^^as  not  his  *  woman, ' 
but  the  Queen. 

Mr  Lingard  is  confident  that  *  Edwy  was  not  married  to  El- 
giva at  the  time  of  his  coronation  ; '  but  he  is  willing  to  admit,. 


*  Scriptures  XV.  torn.  i.  p.  542.         f  p.  196.  Edit,  of  IGQJt 
X  Scriptores  XV*  torn.  i.  p.  543. 
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tliat,  *  aftrr  the  banishment'  of  Ethelgiva,  the  King  *  took 
KIgiva  to  his  bed,  as  his  mistress,  or  married  her  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees. '  Of  these  two  positions  the  first  is  doubtful; 
and  the  second,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  date  of  the  marriage, 
certainly  erroneous.  That  Edwy  was  married  at  the  time  wheii 
Odo  broke  into  his  palace  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  Eadmer,  in  the  passage  formerly  quoted  from  the 
life  of  St  Oswald.  That  he  was  married  before  the  exile  of 
Dunstan,  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Wallingford,  who  re- 
peatedly mentions  the  Queen  among  the  enemies  of  that  holy 
personage.  Malmsbury.  informs  us  of  his  marriage  before  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  coronation;  from  which  it  seems  reason- 
able to  infer,  as  modern  historians  have  done,  that  his  marriage 
preceded  that  event.  Mr  Lingard,  it  is  true,  calls  the  expres- 
sion ambiguous,  which  speaks  of  the  marriage;  and  finds  fault 
with  Mr  Carte  for  the  boldness  of  his  translation  of  it.  '  Pro- 
Siime  cognatam  invadens  uxorem,  *  is  the  phrase  of  the  historian, 
and  Mr  Carte  renders  it,  '  the  King  had  married  a  wife  nearly 
related  to  him.  *  We  have  nothing  to  urge  for  the  latinity  of 
Malmsbury  ;  but  we  confess  there  seems  to  us  no  doubt  of  his 
meaning.  The  monk  of  Ramsay  had  used  almost  the  same 
phrase  to  express  the  same  marriage.  Speaking  of  Edwy,  he 
says,  *  cujusdam  cognatoe  suae  eximiag  speciei  juvenculse  iilicituni 
invasit  matrimonium. 'f  We  own  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
supposition  of  Edwy*s  marriage  with  Elgiva,  before  his  corona- 
tion ;  and  we  must  add,  that  after  all  the  pains  bestowed  by  Mr 
Lingard  in  elucidating  this  portion  of  our  history,  there  still  re- 
mains great  obscurity  and  uncertainty  in  parts  of  it.  But  we 
think  it  clearly  proved,  that  Edwy  was  married  before  the  ba- 
nishment of  the  woman  sent  to  Ireland,  and  before  the  exile  of 
I)unstan  ;  and,  from  a  passage  in  the  history  of  Ramsay,  we 
think  it  probable,  that  it  was  the  opposition  of  Dunstan  to  the 
marriage  of  the  King  with  his  kinswoman,  that  converted  the 
Queen  into  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Abbot.  The  separation  of 
Edwy  and  Elgiva,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity,  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  afterwards ;  and,  therefore,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear  to  Mr  Lingard,  *  the  active  and  inflexible  Odo 

*  waited  three  years  before  he  performed  that,   which  he  must 

*  daily  have  considered  as  an  imperious  and  indispensable  duty.  * 

But  it  is  not  in  the  history  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  only,  wher6 
we  find  Mr  Lingard  a  disingenuous  advocate  and  partip.l  histo- 
I'ian,  wherever  the  reputation  of  saints  is  concerned.  We  shall 
give  a  few  more  examples  of  the  same  spirit  from  other  parts  of 
the  life  of  Dunstan. 


t  Gale,  torn.  i.  p.  390* 
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The  catastrophe  at  Calne,  which  bestowed  a  final  victory  on 
the  monks  over  the  secular  clergy,  has  been  imputed  by  Mr 
Turner  to  the  contrivance  of  Dunstan.  Mr  Lingard  ridicules 
Mr  Turner  for  the  discovery,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  of  *  a 

*  secret  which,  during  almost  eight  centuries,  had  eluded  the 

*  observation  of  every  historian  ; '  and,  among  other  objections 
to  the  charge  against  the  primate,  he  urges  '  the  impolicy  of 

*  involving  in  the  same  fate  his  friends  as  well  as  his  adversaries. ' 
To  confirm  the  impression  he  wishes  to  give  of  this  transaction^ 
he  quotes  *  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the 

*  most  faithful  register  of  the  times. ' — *  Tliis  year  the  principal 

*  nobility  of  England  fell  at  Calne  from  an  upper  floor,  except 

*  the  holy  Archbishop  Dunstan,  who  stood  upon  abeam.     And 

*  some  were  grievously  hurt,  and  some  did  not  escape  with  their 

*  lives. '  But  why  does  he  suppress  the  account  of  Osbern  ?  *'  To 
Christ  as  judge  (exclaimed  Dunstan  to  the  assenjbly)  I  commit 
the  care  of  his  church. " — *  Dixit  et  quod  dixit  irati  dei  cen- 
«  sura  firmavit.     Mox  enim  concussa  est  domus,  coenaculum  sub 

*  pedibus  solutum,  hastes  solo  prsecipitati  ac  ruentium  trabium 

*  pondere  oppressi  sunt ;  uhi  vera  cum  suis  sandus  accuhitahat, 

*  ibi  nulla  ruinae  suffusio  fiebat. '  *  If  Osbern  is  unworthy  of 
credit,  as  an  *  injudicious  biographer,  whose  anile  curiosity  col- 
lected and  embellished  every  fable,'  the  same  objection  can- 
not be  made  to  Eadmer,  one  of  the  best  and  most  sensible  of 
the  monkish  historians.  But  Eadmer  informs  us,  that  Dunstan 
having  concluded  his  speech  against  the  secular  clergy  by  say- 
ing, *  Domino  deo  causam  ecclesiije  suae  contra  insurgentes  hos- 

*  tes  tuendam  committo.     Dixit ;  et  ecce  solarium  sub  pedibus 

*  eorum,  qui  adversus  virum  convenerant,  e  vestigio  cecidit,  om- 

*  nesque  pariter  pra;cipitatos  in   suo  casu  non  modicum  Isesit. 

*  Ubi  vera  Dunstanus  cum  suis  consistebat,  nulla  ruina  domus, 

*  nullus  emerserat  casus.     Hoc  igitur  modo  calumnia  clericorum 

*  est  sopita. 'f  After  reading  this  account,  we  must  own  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Parker,  who,  it  seems, 

*  ascribed  the  misfortune  at  Calne,  *  as  Mr  Lingard  gently  terms 
it,  *  to  a  conspiracy  between  the  devil  and  the  monks.  * 

In  a  council  held  at  Winchester,  *  it  is  said  that  a  voice  issued 
<  from  a  crucifix,  exclaiming,  "  All  is  well;  make  no  change." 

*  Mr  Turner,  with  his  usual  fidelity  and  candour, '  says  Mr 
Lingard,  *  describes  this  voice  as  an  artifice  of  the  primate :  I 

*  would  rather  say,  that  the  whole  history  is  no  more  than  a 

*  popular  tale,  adopted  and  perhaps  improved  by  later  writers: 

*  it  was  tmhiawn  to  the  more  antient  historians.  *     Who  are  the 


*  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  112.  f  lb-  P-  220. 
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historians  whom  Mr  Lingard  has  chosen  on  this  occasion  to  dis- 
tinguish as  the  more  antient,  he  has  leit  us  to  guess.  The  story 
is  to  be  found  in  Osbcrn,  X  and  is  thus  related  by  Eadmer.  In 
a  council  held  at  Winchester,  to  take  into  consideration  a  pe- 
tition from  the  ejected  clergy,  the  king  and  nobles,  moved  with 
pity  for  their  distress,  entreated  Dunstan  in  their  favour.  The 
primate  was  silent,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  re- 
volved in  his  mind  what  was  best  to  be  done.  The  assembly  in 
suspense  waited  for  his  answer.     *  Tunc   subito    crucifixi  dei 

*  imago  signo  crucis  in  edito  domus  affixa  audientibus  cunctis 

*  dixit,  **  N(m  fiet,  non  fiet.  Judicastis  bene,  mutaretis  non 
•*  bene. "     Tremefacto  in  his  simul  universo  conventu,  intulit 

*  pater  Dunstanus,  et  ait :    Quid  amplius  vultis,  fratres  mei  ? 

*  bivinasententiadefinitumaudistis  negotium  prpesens.     Aiunt, 

*  audivimus  vere. '  §  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  historian 
to  have  exposed  the  credulity  of  the  age,  and  knavery  of  l^h^  pri- 
mate, he  could  not  have  depicted  them  in  plainer  colours, 

Mr  Lingard  is  disposed  to  triumph  over  Hume,  on  account 
of  some  trifling  inaccuracies,  into  which  that  historian  has  fallen, 
in  his  narrative  of  an  infamous  act  of  sacrilege  and  brutality, 
perpetrated  by  Edgar,  the  great  patron  of  the  Monks.  That 
prince  carried  off  a  lady  by  force  irom  a  convent,  and  commit- 
ted violence  on  her  person  ;  for  which  offences  he  was  sharply 
rebuked  by  Archbishop  Dunstan,  and  compelled  to  do  penance. 
Hume  h  »s  taken  his  account  of  this  transaction  from  Malms- 
bury  ;  and  has  very  nearly  given  an  exact  transcript  of  the  words 
of  that  author. — *  But  it  was  his  duty,'  says  Mr  Lingard,  '  to 

*  have  collated  the  different  passages ;  and  not  to  have  incauti- 

*  ously  imposed  on   himself,  and  insulted   the  credulity  of  his 

*  readers. '- — The  name  of  the  lady,  it  seems,  was  not  Editha, 
but  WuUrith ;  and  in  this  correction,  Mr  Lingard  is  in  the 
right. — She  was  not  a  nun,  but  pupil  to  the  nuns;  but  though 
she  is  so  described  by  Eadmer,  and,  in  one  place,  by  Malms- 
bury,  Mr  Lingard  is  quite  aware,  that  she  is  called  by  Osbern 

*  deo  devota  virgo '  and  *  sponsa  Christi ; '  and  that  Malmsbu- 
ry,  in  his  history,  speaks  of  jier  as  being  ^  virginis  deo  dicatae.* 
— Hume  has  said,  *  the  king  was  not  obliged,'  by  Dunstan,  '  to 

*  separate  himself  from  his  mistress  5 '  to  which  Mr  Lingard 
tartly  replies,  *  they  did  separate ; '  and  refers  for  the  fact  to 
Malmsbury.  When  we  look  to  Malmsbury,  we  find  the  follow? 
ing  passage,  on  the  separation  of  the  king  from  his  mistress-r- 
*■  Ilia  quoque  partu  explicito  yoluptati  frequentandae  non  inhae- 

*  fiit ;  sed  doluit  potius  et  sprevit,  saiictaque  pro  vero  asseritur 


X  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  n2.  J  lb.  p.  2\% 
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*  et  celebratur; ' — from  which  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop did  not  separate  the  king  from  his  mistress,  but  that  Ed- 
gar continued  to  cohabit  with  her,  or,  as  Maimsbury  expresses 
]t,  *  Non  seme]  in  thoro  suo  collocavit, '  till  she  had  brought 
him  a  child ;  after  which,  she  retired  of  her  own  accord  to  a 
convent,  like  another  Soeur  Jeanne,  to  edify  or  provoke  its  in- 
mates with  her  repentance.  The  merit  of  the  separation  is, 
therefore,  due  to  the  lady,  and  not  to  the  prelate,  who  seems  to 
have  tolerated  the  scandal  for  the  sake  of  the  penance,  Hume, 
it  must  be  owned,  has  not  related  ail  the  particulars  of  the  ex- 
piation prescribed  by  the  Archbishop  for  thisolFence.  But  how 
does  it  happen,  that  Mr  Lingard,  who  reproaches  him  with  so 
nuich  petulance  for  his  carelessness  in  that  respect,  should  him- 
self have  overlooked,  or  kept  out  of  si^ht,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  the  penance  ? — *  Clericos  etiam  male  actio-. 
'  nales  de  ecclesiis  propelleret,  monachorum  agmina  introdu- 

*  ceret. '  *  The  omission  of  this  clause  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  on  the  remaining  part 
of  which,  Mr  Lingard  has  not  disdained  to  bestow  a  note,  ia 
order,  in  the  first  place,  facetiously  to  claim,  and  then  studious- 
ly to  reject,  for  Dunstan,  *  the  honours  of  a  reformer. '  It  was 
surely  incumbent  on  the  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
not  to  have  neglected  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  showing 
how  skilfully  St  Dunstan  could  extract  good  from  evil,  aiid  build 
on  the  sins  of  the  king  the  salvation  of  his  subjects. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Lingard.  We  can  safely  re^ 
commend  his  book  for  the  curious  matter  it  contains,  and  the 
agreeable  style  in  which  it  is  written.  Its  defects  are  perhaps  in- 
separable from  the  nature  of  his  subject.  Candour  and  impar- 
tiality are  least  of  all  to  be  expected  from  ecclesiastical  histori- 
ans. The  contests  of  theologians  have  few  attractions.  Their 
disputes,  though  acrimonious,  are  unintelligible.  Their  victo- 
ries, when  not  supported  by  fire  and  faggot,  are  always  dubi- 
ous. Their  records  are  dull, —  their  volumes  heavy,— their  style 
and  matter  equally  repulsive.  No  one  can  wade  through  such 
difficulties,  and  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  their  contro- 
versies, who  is  not  impelled  and  supported  by  a  spirit  of  bigo- 
try, which  renders  his  labours  altogether  useless ;  because,  even 
though  it  were  possible  his  intentions  could  be  honest,  no  con- 
fidence can  be  reasonably  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  his  discern^" 
meiit. 
-'}.  ~~~ 

*  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  11  L 
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Art.  IV.  The  White  Doe  of  Hyhtone ;  or  the  Tate  of  the  Kor^ 
tons:  a  Poem.  By  William  Wordsworth.  4to.  pp.162. 
London,   1815. 

nnnis,  we  think,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  very  worst  poem 
■^  we  ever  saw  imprinted  in  a  quarto  volume  ;  and  though  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  we  confess,  that  Mr  Wordsworth, 
with  all  his  ambition,  should  so  soon  have  attained  to  that  dis- 
tinction, the  wonder  may  perhaps  be  diminished,  when  we  state, 
that  it  seems  to  us  to  consist  of  a  happy  union  of  all  the  faults, 
without  any  of  the  beauties,  which  belong  to  his  school  of  poe- 
try. It  is  just  such  a  v/ork,  in  short,  as  some  wicked  enemy  of 
that  school  might  be  supposed  to  have  devised,  on  purpose  to 
make  it  ridiculous ;  and  when  we  first  took  it  up,  we  could  not 
iielp  fancying  that  some  ill-natured  critic  had  taken  this  harsh 
method  of  instructing  Mr  Wordsworth,  by  example,  in  the  na- 
ture of  those  errors,  against  which  our  precepts  had  been  so  of- 
ten directed  in  vain.  We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  till  we 
felt  intimately,  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  joke  could  be  so 
insupportably  dull; — and  that  this  must  be  the  work  of  one  who 
honestly  believed  it  to  be  a  pattern  of  pathetic  simplicity,  and 
gave  it  out  as  such  to  the  admiration  of  all  intelligent  readers. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  work  may  be  regarded  as  curious  at 
least,  if  not  in  some  degree  interesting  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
must  be  instructive  to  be  made  aware  of  the  excesses  into  which 
superior  understandings  may  be  betrayed,  by  long  self-indul- 
gence, and  the  strange  extravagances  into  which  they  may  run, 
when  under  the  influence  of  that  intoxication  which  is  produced 
by  unrestrained  admiration  of  themselves.  This  poetical  intoxi- 
cation, indeed,  to  pursue  the  figure  a  little  farther,  seems  capa- 
ble of  assuming  as  many  forms  as  the  vulgar  one  which  arises 
from  wine ;  and  it  appears  to  require  as  delicate  a  management 
to  make  a  man  a  good  poet  by  the  help  of  the  one,  as  to  make 
him  a  good  companion  by  means  of  the  other.  In  both  cases, 
a  little  mistake  as  to  the  dose  or  the  quality  of  the  inspiring  fluid 
may  make  him  absolutely  outrageous,  or  lull  him  over  into  the 
most  profound  stupidity,  instead  of  brightening  up  the  hidden 
stores  of  his  genius  :  And  truly  we  are  concerned  to  say,  that 
Mr  Wordsworth  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  unlucky  in  the 
choice  of  his  liquor — or  of  his  bottle  holder.  In  some  of  his 
odes  and  ethic  exhortations,  he  was  exposed  to  the  public  in  a 
state  of  incoherent  rapture  and  glorious  delirium,  to  which  we 
think  we  have  seen  a  parallel  among  the  humbler  lovers  of  jol- 
iitj-     In  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  he  was  exhibited,  on  the  whole. 
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m  a  vein  of  very  pretty  deliration  ;  but  in  the  poem  before  us, 
he  appears  in  a  state  of  low  and  maudlin  imbecility,  which  would 
not  have  misbecome  Master  Silence  himself,  in  the  close  of  a  so- 
cial day.  Whether  this  unhappy  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
adulteration  of  his  Castalian  cups,  or  to  the  unlucky  choice  of 
his  company  over  them,  we  cannot  presume  to  say.  It  may  be, 
that  he  has  dashed  his  Hippocrene  with  too  large  an  infusion  of 
lake  water,  or  assisted  its  operation  too  exclusively  by  the  study 
of  the  ancient  historical  ballads  of  '  the  north  countrie.  *  That 
there  are  palpable  imitations  of  the  style  and  manner  of  those 
venerable  compositions  in  the  work  before  us,  is  indeed  unde- 
niable ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  while  the  hobbling 
versification,  the  mean  diction,  and  flat  stupidity  of  these  mo- 
dels are  very  exactly  copied,  and  even  improved  upon,  in  this 
imitation,  their  rude  energy,  manly  simplicity,  and  occasional 
felicity  of  expression,  have  totally  disappeared  ;  and,  instead  of 
them,  a  large  allowance  of  the  author's  own  metaphysical  sensi- 
bility, and  mystical  wordiness,  is  forced  into  an  unnatural  com- 
bination with  the  borrowed  beauties  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  story  of  the  poem,  though  not  capable  of  furnishing  out 
matter  for  a  quarto  volume,  might  yet  have  made  an  interesting 
ballad  ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Scott,  or  Lord  Byron,  would 
probably  have  supplied  many  images  to  be  loved,  and  descrip- 
tions to  be  remembered.  The  incidents  arise  out  of  the  short- 
lived Catholic  msurrection  of  the  Northern  counties,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
tbe  project  of  marr}  ing  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  b}/  whom  it  was  chiefly  abetted.  A- 
mong  the  victims  of  this  rash  enterprize  was  Richard  Norton  of 
Rylstone,  who  comes  to  the  array  with  a  splendid  banner,  at 
the  head  of  eight  tall  sons,  but  against  the  will  and  advice  of  a 
ninth,  who,  though  he  refused  to  join  the  host,  yet  follows  un- 
armed in  its  rear,  out  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  family ;  and, 
when  the  father  and  his  gallant  progeny  are  made  prisoners,  and 
led  to  execution,  at  York,  recovers  the  fatal  banner,  and  is  slain 
by  a  party  of  the  Queen's  horse  near  Bolton  priory,  in  which 
place  he  had  been  ordered  to  deposit  it  by  the  dying  voice  of  his 
father.  The  stately  halls  and  pleasant  bowers  of  Rylstone  are 
wasted  and  fall  into  desolation  ;  while  the  heroic  daughter,  and 
only  survivor  of  the  house,  is  sheltered  among  its  faithful  re- 
tainers, and  wanders  about  for  many  years  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, accompanied  by  a  beautiful  white  doe,  which  had  former- 
ly been  a  pet  in  the  family  ;  and  continues,  long  after  the  de^ith 
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of  this  sad  survivor,  to  repair  every  Sunday  to  the  church-yard 
of  Bolton  priory,  and  there  to  feed  and  wander  among  their 
graves,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  rustic  congregation 
that  came  there  to  worship. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  subject  for  a  ballad  ;  and,  in  the 
author's  better  day,  might  have  made  a  lyrical  one  of  consider- 
able interest :  Let  us  see,  however,  how  he  deals  with  it  since 
he  has  bethought  him  of  publishing  in  quarto. 

The  First  Canto  merely  contains  the  description  of  the  doe 
coming  into  the  church-yard  on  Sunday,  and  of  the  congrega- 
tion wondering  at  her.  She  is  described  as  being  as  white  as  a 
lily, — or  the  moon, — or  a  ship  in  the  sunshine  ; — and  this  is  the 
style  in  which  Mr  Wordsworth  marvels  and  moralizes  ^bout  her 
through  ten  quarto  pages. 

*  What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  through  this  Pile  of  state, 
Overthrown  and  desolate  ! '     p.  7,  8. 

*  The  presence  of  this  wandering  Doe 
Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  recess 
With  lustre  pf  a  saintly  show  ; 
And,  re-appearing,  she  no  less 

To  the  open  day  gives  blessedness. '     p.  9. 
The  mothers  point  out  this  pretty  creature  to  their  children  ; 
and  tell  them  in  sweet  nursery  phrases — 

*  Now  you  have  seen  the  famous  Doe  ! 
From  Rylstone  she  hath  found  her  way 
Over  the  hills  this  sabbath-day; 

Her  work,  whate'er  it  be,  is  done, 
And  she  will  depart  when  we  are  gone.'  p.  13. 
The  poet  knows  why  she  comes  there,  and  thinks  the  people 
may  know  it  too  :  But  some  of  them  think  she  is  a  new  incarna- 
tion of  some  of  the  illustrious  dead  that  lie  buried  around  them  ; 
and  one,  who  it  seems  is  t\n  Oxford  scholar,  conjectures  that  she 
may  be  the  fairy  who  instructed  Lord  Clifford  in  astrology  ;  an 
ingenious  fancy  which  the  poet  thus  gently  reproveth — 

*  Ah,  pensive  scholar  !  think  not  so  ! 
But  look  again  at  the  radiant  doe  |  ' 

And  then  closes  the  Canto  with  this  natural  and  luminous  apos* 
trophe  to  his  harp. 

*  But,  harp  !  thy  murmurs  may  not  cease, — 
Thou  hast  breeze-like  visitings  ; 

For  a  Spirit  with  angel  wings 

Hath  touched  thee,  and  a  Spirit's  hand  : 

A  voice  is  with  us — a  command 

To  chaunt,  in  strains  of  heavenly  glory, 

^  t^le  of  tears,  a  mortal  story  ! '     p.  21, 
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The  Second  Canto  is  more  full  of  business,  and  affords  iis 
more  insight  into  the  author's  manner  of  conducting  a  story. 
1'he  opening,  however,  which  goes  back  to  the  bright  and  ori- 
ginal conception  of  the  harp,  is  not  quite  so  intelligible  as  might 
have  been  desired. 

*  The  Harp  in  lowliness  obeyed  : 

And  first  we  san^  of  the  green-wood  shade, 
And  a  solitary  Maid  ; 
Beginning,  where  the  song  must  end. 
With  her,  and  with  her  sylvan  Friend; 
The  friend  who  stood  before  her  sight. 
Her  only  unextinguished  light, — 
Her  last  companion  in  a  dearth 
Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth. '     p.  25. 
This  solitary  maid,  we  are  then  told,  had  wrought,  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  father,   '  an  unblessed  work. ' 

*  A  Banner — one  that  did  fulfil 
Too  perfectly  his  headstrong  will  : 
For  on  this  Banner  had  her  hand 
Embroidered  (such  was  the  command) 
The  Sacred  Cross  ;  and  figured  there 

The  five  dear  wounds  our  Lord  did  bear.  *     p.  26. 
The  song  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  rising  of  Northumber- 
land and   Westmoreland,   in  the  following  lofty  and  spirited 
strains. 

*  Two  earls  fast  leagued  in  discontent, 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent ; 
And  boldly  urged  a  general  plea, 
The  rites  of  ancient  piety 

To  be  by  force  of  arras  renewed  ; 

Glad  prospect  for  the  multitude  ! 

And  that  same  Banner,  on  whose  breast 

The  blameless  Lady  had  exprest. 

Memorials  chosen  to  give  life, 

And  sunshine  to  a  dangerous  strife  ; 

This  Banner, '  &c.     p.  27. 
The  poet,  however,  puts  out  all  his  strength  in  the  dehorta- 
tion  which  he  makes  Francis  Norton  address  to  his  father,  when 
the  preparations  are  completed,  and  the  liousehold  is  ready  to 
take  the  fieid. 

*  Francis  Norton  said, 

**  O  Father  !  rise  not  in  this  fray — 

The  hairs  are  white  upon  your  head  ; 

Dear  Father,  hear  me  when  I  say 

Jt  is  for  you  too  late  a  day  ! 

Bethink  you  of  your  own  good  name  ; 

A  just  and  gracious  queen  have  we, 
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A  pure  religion,  and  the  claim 

Of  peace  on  our  humanity. 

'Tis  meet  that  I  endure  your  scorn, — 

1  am  your  son,  your  eldest  born  ; 

The  Banner  touch  nor,  stay  your  hand, — 

This  multitude  of  men  disband, 

And  live  at  home  in  blissful  ease.  ** '     p.  27,  28. 
The  warlike  father  makes  no  answer  to  this  exquisite  address, 
but  turns  in  silent  scorn  to  the  banner, 

*   And  his  wet  eyes  are  glorified, ' 
and  marches  out  at  the  head  of  his  sons  and  retainers. 

Francis  is  very  sad  when  left  thus  alone  in  the  mansion — and 
still  worse  when  he  sees  his  sister  sitting  under  a  tree  near  thq 
door.  However,  though  '  he  cannot  chuse  but  shrink  and  sigh, ' 
he  goes  up  to  her  and  says, 

*  — "  Gone  are  ihey, — they  have  their  desire  ; 

And  I  with  thee  one  hour  will  stay. 

To  give  thee  comfort  if  I  may.  " 
*  He  paused,  her  silence  to  partake, 

And  long  it  was  before  he  spake  : 

Then,  all  at  once,  his  thoughts  turned  round. 

And  fervent  words  a  passage  found. 

**  Gone  are  they,  bravely,  though  misled. 

With  a  dear  Father  at  their  head  ! 

The  Sons  obey  a  natural  lord  ; 

The  Father  had  given  solerrm  word 

To  noble  Percy, — and  a  force 

Still  stronger  bends  him  to  his  course. 

This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  fall 

As  at  an  innocent  funeral. 

In  deep  and  awful  channel  runs 

This  sympathy  of  Sire  and  Sons ; 

Untried  our  Brothers  were  beloved. 

And  now  their  faithfulness  is  proved  ; 

For  faithful  we  must  call  them,  bearing 

That  soul  of  conscientious  daring. '     p.  32,  33. 
After  a  great  deal  more  as  touching  and  sensible,  he  applief 
himself  more  directly  to  the  unhappy  case  of  his  hearer,— 
whom  he  thus  judiciously  comforts  and  flatters. 
'  Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak 

To  thee  a  woman,  and  thence  weak ; 

Hope  nothing,  I  repeat ;  for  we 

Are  doomed  to  perish  utterly  : 

'Tis  meet  that  thou  with  me  divide 

The  thought  while  I  am  by  thy  side. 

Acknowledging  a  grace  in  this, 

A  comfort  in  the  dark  abyss : 
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But  lock  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone. 

And  be  no  farther  wrought  upon. 

Farewell  all  wishes,  all  debate. 

All  prayers  for  this  cause,  or  for  that  i 

Weep,  if  that  aid  thee  ;  but  depend 

Upor.  no  help  of  outward  friend ; 

Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 

To  fortitude  without  reprieve. '  p.  3G. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  go  regularly  on  with  this  goodly 
matter. — The  Third  Canto  brings  the  Nortons  and  their  banner 
to  the  head  quarters  of  the  insurgent  Earls;  and  describes  the 
iirst  exploits  of  those  conscientious  warriors,  who  took  possessi<m 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham, 

•  Sang  Mass,— and  tore  the  book  of  Prayer,— 
And  trod  the  Bible  beneath  their  feet. ' 
Elated  by  this  triumph,  they  turn  to  the  south. 

*  To  London  were  the  Chieftains,  bent ; 
But  what  avails  the  bold  intent  ? 

A  Royal  army  is  gone  forth 

To  quell  the  Rising  of  the  North  ; 

They  march  with  Dudley  at  their  head. 

And  in  seven  days*  space,  will  to  York  be  led  !r-* 

And  Neville  was  opprest  with  fear  ; 

For,  though  he  bore  a  valiant  name. 

His  heart  was  of  a  timid  frame. '  p.  53,  54-. 
So  they  agree  to  march  back  again  ;  at  which  old  Norton  k 
sorely  afflict^d^r-and  Francis  takes  the  opportunity  to  renew  his 
dehortations. — but  is  again  repulsed  with  scorn,  and  fails  back 
to  his  station  in  the  rear. 

The  Fourth  Canto  shows  Emily  walking  by  the  fish  ponds 
and  arbours  of  Rylstone,  in  a  fine  tnoonshiny  night,  with  her 
favourite  white  Doe  not  far  off, 

*  Yet  the  meek  Creature  was  not  free, 
Erewhile,  from  some  perplexity ; 

For  thrice  hath  she  approached,  this  day, 

The  thought-bewildered  l^mily.  *  p.  69. 
However,  they  are  tolerably  reconciled  that  evening  j  and  byr 
and  by,  just  a  few  minutes  after  nine,  an  old  retainer  of  the 
house  comes  to  comfort  her,  and  is  sent  to  follow  the  host  and 
bring  back  tidings  of  their  success, — The  worthy  yeoman  sets 
out  with  great  alacrity  ;  but  not  having  niuch  hope*,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  cause,  says  to  himself  as  he  goes, 

*  **  Grant  that  the  moon  which  shines  this  night 
May  guide  them  in  a  prudent  flight !  "  '  p.  75. 

Things  however  had  already  come  to  a  still  Worse  issue — as 
the  poet  very  briefly  and  ingeniously  intimates  in  th^  following 
Une  lines. 
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'  Their  flight  the  fart  monn  may  not  see; 

For,  from  mid-heaven,  already  she 

Hath  witnessed  their  capi Jvity.  *   p.  75. 
They  had  made  a  rash   assault,  it  seems,  on  Barnard  Castle, 
and  had  been  all  made  prisoners,  and  forwarded  to  York  for 
trial 

The  Fifth  canto  shows  us  Emily  watching  on  a  command- 
ing height  for  the  return  of  her  faithful  messenger ;  who  ac* 
cordingly  arrives  forthwith,  and  tel!^,  '  as  gently  as  could  be,* 
the  unhappy  catastrophe  which  he  had  come  soon  enough  to  wit** 
ness.  The  only  comfort  he  can  offer  is,  that  Francis  is  still  a- 
live. 

*  To  take  his  life  they  have  not  dared. 

On  him  and  on  his  high  endeavour 

The  light  of  praise  shall  shine  for  ever ! 

N<>r  did  he  (such  Heaven's  will)  in  vain 

His  solirary  course  maintain  ; 

Not  vainly  struggled  in  the  might 

Of  duty  seeing  with  clear  sight. '  p.  S5. 
He  then  tells  how  the  father  and  his  eight  sons  were  led  out 
to  execution ;  and   how   Francis,  at  his  father's  request,  took 
their  banner,  and  promised  to  bring  it  back  to  Bolton  priory. 

The  Sixth  canto  opens  with  the  homeward  pilgrimage  of  this 
unhappy  youth  ;  and  there  is  something  so  truly  forlorn  and 
tragical  in  his  situation,  that  we  should  re^illy  have  thought  it 
diflicult  to  have  given  an  account  of  it  wiihout  exciting  some  de- 
gree of  interest  or  emotion.  Mr  Wordsworth,  however,  re- 
serves all  his  pathos  for  describing  the  whiteness  of  the  pet  doe, 
and  disserting  about  her  perplexities,  and  her  high  communion, 
and  participation  of  heaven's  grace ;  and  defds  in  this  sort  with 
the  orphan  son  turning  from  the  bloody  scaffold  cf  all  his  line 
with  their  luckless  banner  in  his  hand. 

*  He  looked  about  like  one  betrayed  : 

What  hath  he  done  ?  what  promise  made  ? 

Oh  weak,  weak  moment !  to  what  end 

Can  such  a  vain  oblation  tend, 

And  he  the  Bearer  I — Can  he  go 

Carrying  this  Instrument  of  woe. 

And  find,  find  any  where,  a  right 

To  excuse  him  in  his  Country's  sight  ? 

No,  will  not  all  Men  deem  the  change 

A  downward  course,  perverse  and  strange  ? 

Here  is  it, — but  how,  when  I  must  she, 

The  unoffending  Emily, 

Again  this  piteous  object  see  ? 

Such  conflict  long  did  he  maintain 

Within  himself,  and  found  no  rest ; 
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Calm  liberty  he  could  not  gain  ; 
And  yet  the  service  was  unblest. 
His  own  life  into  danger  brought 
By  this  sad  burden — even  that  thought 
Raised  self-suspicion  which  was  strong. 
Swaying  the  brave  Man  to  his  wrong  : 
And  how,  unless  it  were  the  sense 
Of  alUdisposing  Providence, 
Its  will  intelligibly  shown, 
Finds  he  the  Banner  in  his  hand, 
Without  a  thought  to  such  intent? '  p.  99,  100. 
His  death  is  not  much  less  pathetic.     A  troop  of  the  Queen^s 
horse  surround  him,  and  reproach  him,  we  must  confess  with 
some  plausibility,  with  having  kept  his  hands  unarmed,  only 
from  dread  of  death  and  forfeiture,  while  he  was  all  the  while  a 
traitor  in  his  heart.     The  sage  Francis  answers  the  insolent 
troopers  as  follows. 

**  I  am  no  traitor,  "*  Francis  said, 
*'  Though  this  unhappy  freight  I  bear ; 
It  weakens  me,  my  heart  hath  bled 
Till  it  is  weak — ^but  you  beware, 
Nor  do  a  suffering  Spirit  wrong, 
Whose  self-reproaches  are  too  strong  ! ''     p.  103. 
This  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  however,  has  ill  luck  in 
all  his  dissuasions ;  for  one  of  the  horsemen  puts  a  pike  into  him 
without  more  ado — and 

*  There  did  he  lie  of  breath  forsaken  !  ' 
And  after  some  time  the  neighbouring  peasants  take  him  up, 
and  bury  him  in  the  churchyard  of  Bolton  priory. 

The  Seventh  and  last  canto  contains  the  history  of  the  deso- 
lated Emily  and  her  faithful  doe  ;  but  so  very  discreetly  and 
cautiously  written,  that  the  most  tender-hearted  reader  may  per- 
use it  without  the  least  risk  of  any  excessive  emotion.  The  poor 
lady  runs  about  indeed  for  some  years  in  a  very  disconsolate  way 
in  a  worsted  gown  and  flannel  nightcap  ;  but  at  last  the  old  white 
doe  finds  her  out,  and  takes  again  to  following  her — whereupon 
Mr  Wordsworth  breaks  out  into  this  fine  and  natural  rapture* 

*  Oh,  moment  ever  blest !    O  Pair  ! 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  Heaven's  choicest  care  ! 
This  was  for  you  a  precious  greeting, — ^ 
For  both  a  bounteous,  fruitful  meeting. 
Joined  are  they,  and  the  sylvan  Doe 

Can  she  depart  ?  can  she  forego 
The  Lady,  once  her  playful  Peer  ? 

*  That  day,  the  first  of  a  reunion 
Which  was  to  teem  with  high  communion, 
That  day  of  balmy  April  weather, 

They  tarried  i»  the  wood  together.'    p.  117}  118. 
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What  follows  is  not  quite  so  intelligible. 
*  When  Emily  by  moinirg  light 

Went  forth,  the  Doe  was  there  in  sight. 

She  shrunk : — with  one  frail  shock  of  pain, 

Received  and  followed  by  a  prayer. 

Did  she  behold — saw  once  again  ; 

Shun  will  she  not,  she  feels,  will  bear  ; — 

But  wheresoever  she  looked  round 

All  now  was  trouble-haunted  ground,  *     p.  119. 
But  we  make  out  that  the  lady's  loneliness  was  cheered  by  this 
mute  associate ;  and  that  the  doe,  in  return,  found  a  certain 
comfort  in  the  lady's  company — 

*  Communication,  like  the  ray 

Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature  !  '  p,  126. 
In  due  time  the  poor  lady  dies,  and  is  buried  beside  her  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  doe  continues  to  haunt  the  places  which  they  had 
frequented  together,  and  especially  to  come  and  pasture  every 
Sunday  upon  the  fine  grass  in  Bolton  churchyard,  the  gate  of 
which  is  never  opened  but  on  occasion  of  the  weekly  service. — In 
consequence  of  all  which,  we  are  assured  by  Mr  Wordsworth, 
that  she  *  is  approved  by  Earth  and  Sky,  in  their  benignity ;  ' 
and  moreover,  that  the  old  Priory  itself  takes  her  for  a  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  Eternal  Prime — which  we  have  no  doubt  is  a  very 
great  compliment,  though  we  have  not  the  good  luck  to  under- 
stand what  it  means. 

*  And  aye,  methinks,  this  hoary  Pile, 
Subdued  by  outrage  aod  decay, 
Looks  down  upon  her  with  a  smile, 
A  gracious  smile,  that  seems  to  say, 

*'  Thou,  thou  art  not  a  Child  of  Time, 
But  Daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime  1 " 


Art.  V.  Nouvelles  Observations  sur  Ics  Aheilles.  Par  Fra?^- 
901S  HuBER.  Scconde  Edition,  revue,  cgrrigee,  &  consi- 
derablement  augmentee.     2  vol.  8vo.     Paris,  1814. 

Tt  is  some  time  since  we  gave  an  analysis  of  the  first  part  of 
-*■  these  researches  of  Mr  Huber  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Bees.  *  After  an  interval  of  twenty  ye  irs  since  the  publication 
of  that  work,  a  second  volume  lias  now  made  its  appearance, 
in  conjunction  with  a  second  edition  of  the  former.  Many  cir- 
cumstances of  a  private  nature  had  discouraged  the  author  from 

*  Vol.  XI.  p.  319. 
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undertaking  the  labour  of  revising  the  manuscripts  for  the  press  : 
but  he  haij  been  at  length  induced  to  confide  the  task  to  his  son, 
whose  taste  for  natural  history  appears  to  have  rekindled  the 
dormant  ardour  of  the  father.  The  successful  exertions  of  Mr 
P.  Huber  in  some  of  the  higher  departments  of  this  science, 
have  already  been  displayed  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Economt^  of 
the  Jndigenous  Sj^ecies  of  Ants ;  our  Review  of  which  will  be 
found  in  VoL  XXI.,  p.  H3. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us  had  been  written  in 
the  form  of  letters ;  but  the  second  assumes  the  more  didactic 
shape  of  memoirs.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
there  is  still  room  for  a  more  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
facts  which  it  contains :  for  we  find  that  many  particulars  and 
remarks  relating  to  the  same  subjects,  are  often  interspersed  a- 
mong  the  different  chapters,  when  a  closer  connexion  would 
have  given  them  additional  value.  In  giving,  therefore,  an  ac- 
count of  this  highly  interesting  volume,  we  shall  not  confine 
ourselves  to  the  succession  of  chapters,  but  follow  an  order 
more  strictly  physiological  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  author. 
We  shall  first  take  a  review  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  functions 
of  secretion,  reproduction,  respiration,  and  sensation  of  bees  j 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  consider  the  complicated  questions 
which  relate  to  their  instincts  and  acquired  faculties.  We  shall 
also  beg  leave  to  refer  to  our  former  review  for  an  account  of 
the  leading  features  in  the  natural  history  of  this  insect,  as  in- 
troductory to  the  subjects  that  are  treated  of  in  this  volume. 

The  origin  of  wax,  the  material  with  which  bees  construct 
their  combs,  had  never  been  perfectly  understood,  although  both 
chemisls  and  naturalists  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  ascertain 
its  properties  and  history.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  this 
substance  was  in  some  way  or  other  formed  from  the  pollen,  or 
fecundating  duit  of  flowers ;  or,  as  some  have  termed  it,  the  fari- 
na. The  proceedings  o?  the  bees  in  collecting  and  carrying  off 
this  pollen  to  their  hives,  and  in  laying  up  large  stores  of  it  in  ma- 
gazines for  future  use,  had  been  observed  and  detailed  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  accuracy  by  Reaumur,  Maraldij 
and  other  naturalists.  It  was  evident  from  the  great  quantity 
thev  collect,  that  some  important  use  was  made  of  it :  and  none 
suggested  itself  more  naturally  than  its  being  the  raw  material 
whence  the  wax  was  prepared.  Reaumur  had  indeed  noticed 
the  great  difference  that  existed  between  pollen  and  wax,  but 
conceived  that  the  former  was  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
converted  by  digestion  into  wax,  after  which  it  was  returned 
by  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  frothy  liquid.  ^Ir  Arthur 
Dobbs,  on  the  cootrary,  asserted  that  wax  was  the  excrcmen* 
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titioiis  remains  of  the  pollen  after  its  digestion  nnd  passage 
through  the  alimentary  canal.  *      One  of  the  members  of  the 

*  Socieie  des  Abeilles,  '  established  at  a  village  called  Petit 
Bautzen  in  Upper  Lusatia,  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  fact,  that  wax  is  given  out  under  the  horny 
scales  of  the  abdomen,  l^his  curious  circumstance,  which  wns 
stated  cursorily  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Wilhelrai  to  Mr  Bonnet  in 
1768,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  disco- 
very, was  probably  not  deemed  worthy  of  much  attention,  and 
seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Mr  Duchet,  in  his  Culture  dcs  Abeilles^  which  is 
quoted  by  Wildman  in  1778,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  wax 
is  formed  of  honey  :  as  a  proof  of  which  he  observes,  that  '  he 

*  has  seen  a  comb  broken  in  a  hive  overset,  which  has  been 

*  repaired  during  bad  weather,  when  the  bees  could  not  <jo  a- 

*  broad  in  search  of  other  materials. '  Wildman,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Management  of  Bees,  f  expressly  states  his  having 
seen  pieces  of  wax,  in  shape  resembling  the  scales  of  a  fish,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hive,  which  he  thinks  must  have  been  mould- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  bee.  Observations  of  a  similar  kind  were 
afterwards  made  by  Mr  John  Hunter,  apparently  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  conjectures  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1792.  He  there 
considers  wax  as  an  external  .secretion  of  oil,  formed  between  the 
scales  of  the  abdomen  of  the  insect.  |  Mr  Huber  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  known  the  observations  either  of  Duchet  or  of  Wild- 
man  on  this  subject,  although  made  long  prior  to  those  of  Mr 
Hunter  ;  for  he  does  not  allude  to  them,  while  he  quotes  the 
whole  passage  from  the  latter.  In  1793,  Mr  Huberts  observa- 
tions had  led  him  to  the  same  results  as  to  the  nature  of  the  la- 
minae under  the  abdominal  scales :  but  he  has  prosecuted  the 
inquiry  relating  to  their  origin  much  more  successfully  thaa  any 
preceding  writer.  He  has  found  that  these  lamina?  are  contain- 
ed in  distinct  receptacles  on  each  side  of  the  middle  process  of 
the  scales :  he  has  examined,  with  great  care,  the  tbrni  and 
structure  of  these  secreting  cavities,  which  are  met  with  only  in 
the  working  bees;  and  which  had  escaped  the  scrutinizing  eyes 
of  Swammtrdam,  Their  general  shape  is  an  irregular  pentagon  ; 
and  the  plates  of  wax  being  moulded  in  them,  preserve  accord- 
ingly this  form.  On  piercing  the  membrane  with  which  they 
are  lined  on  the  side  next  to  the  abdomea,  a  U'ansparent  fluid 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  XLVI.  5S6. 
t  P.  44.;  ad  Edition.  I  Vol.  LXXXII.  p.  145, 
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was  thrown  out  in  a  jet,  which  congealed  on  cooling,  and  in  this 
state  resembled  wax,  and  was  again  melted  on  the  application  of 
heat.  A  number  of  comparative  experiments  were  made  with 
the  substance  contained  in  the  pouches,  and  the  wax  of  fresh- 
made  combs :  a  great  similarity  between  these  two  substances 
was  thus  made  out:  the  latter,  however,  appeared  to  be  some- 
what more  compound,  having  probably  received  some  addition- 
al ingredient,  while  employed  as  the  material  for  building.  The 
secreting  function  of  the  membrane  on  the  inner  surface  of  these 
cavities  was  farther  evinced  by  a  more  minute  examination  of  its 
structure,  which  exhibited  a  number  of  folds,  forming  a  hexa- 
gonal network,  very  analogous  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  second 
stomach  of  ruminating  quadrupeds.  A  very  elaborate  anatomi- 
cal description  of  these  organs  is  given  in  a  letter  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 

Although  it  was  thus  ascertained  that  wax  is  a  secreted  ani- 
mal substance,  it  still  remained  to  determine  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances that  give  occasion  to  this  secretion  ;  and  especially 
whether  it  was  the  product  of  any  particular  kind  of  food.  The 
opinion  of  Reaumur,  that  it  was  formed  from  pollen  elaborated 
in  the  stomach,  and  thrown  up  again  into  the  mouth,  was  dis- 
countenanced by  the  observation,  that  when  fresh  swarms  take 
up  their  abode  in  empty  hives,  they  do  not  collect  pollen,  and 
yet  they  construct  combs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bees  of 
old  hives,  where  all  the  combs  are  completed,  are  seen  to  bring 
home  large  quantities  of  pollen.  In  order  to  determine  this 
point  with  greater  precision,  many  experiments  were  instituted 
by  the  author.  A  fresh  swarm  was  confined,  with  a  sufiicient 
allowance  of  honey  and  water,  in  an  empty  hive.  In  this  situa- 
tion, although  they  could  have  no  access  to  pollen,  yet  at  the 
end  of  five  days,  they  had  constructed  five  combs  of  the  purest 
wax.  When  these  combs  were  withdrawn,  and  the  bees  replac- 
ed in  the  hive,  they  renewed  their  toil  with  unabated  industry, 
and  had  soon  replaced  the  combs  by  others.  These  last  were 
again  taken  from  them  ;  but  the  patient  and  indefatigable  insects 
still  persevered  in  their  -abours,  and  began  them  afresh,  although 
five  times  in  succession  their  works  were  no  sooner  completed 
than  carried  off;  and  although,  during  the  whole  of  this  time, 
they  were  fed  only  on  honey  and  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
bees  that  were  in  a  similar  state  of  confinement,  and  were  sup- 
phed  only  with  fruit  and  with  pollen,  had,  in  the  course  of  eight 
days,  produced  no  wax  whatever,  and  of  course  had  formed  no 
combs.  In  order  to  prove  that  it  was  the  saccharine  principle 
alone,  and  not  any  accidental  admixture  of  particles  of  wax, 
V, hicli  raiorht  be  contained  in  the  honey  that  afforded  the  pabu- 
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lum  for  this  secretion,  the  bees,  still  confined,  were  supplied 
with  syrup  made  by  dissolving  Canary  sugar  in  water  j  and  com- 
parative experiments  were  made  in  another  hive  where  the  bees 
were  fed  on  honey.  It  was  found  that  the  former  produced  wax 
even  sooner,  and  in  larger  quantity  than  the  latter.  It  was  fur^ 
ther  completely  ascertained,  that  in  the  old  hives  the  honey  is 
warehoused,  and  that  in  the  new  hives  it  is  consumed  and  con- 
verted into  wax.  The  works  always  advance  rapidly  when  the 
weather  and  the  state  of  vegetation  admit  of  a  plentiful  harvest 
of  honey, — but  are  interrupted  whenever  rain,  cold  winds,  a  de- 
ficiency of  flowers,  or  a  very  dry  season,  prevent  the  bees  from 
collecting  it. 

Mr  Huber  has  observed  that  there  are  two  sets  of  bees  in  every 
hive:  the  one,  who  devour  large  quantities  of  honey,  take  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  furnishing  wax,  and  of  building  the 
combs ;  the  other,  who  collect  the  honey  and  immediately  dis- 
pose of  what  they  have  collected  to  the  former,  retaining  only  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  their  own  nourishment.  Dissection  show- 
ed that  the  stomach  of  the  former  class,  which  he  calls  the  wax- 
making  bees,  is  much  more  capacious  than  that  of  the  latter^ 
which  he  denominates  the  nursing-bees,  as  it  appears  to  be  their 
peculiar  province  to  tend  upon  the  eggs  and  larvae.  By  putting 
a  particular  mark  upon  those  belonging  to  one  class,  it  was  found 
that,  in  performing  their  several  tasks,  neither  of  them  ever  en- 
croached on  the  province  of  the  other  :  so  remarkable  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is  carried 
among  individuals  of  the  same  original  formation :  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  power  of  forming  wax  is  common  to  both,  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  small  quantity  is  really  found  in  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  nursing-bees. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  bees  had  borne  their  con- 
finement without  betraying  the  least  impatience  ,•  but,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  when  they  were  shut  up  together  with  a  brood  of 
eggs  and  larvae,  and  could  have  no  access  to  pollen,  though  they 
were  supplied  abundantly  with  honey,  they  manifested  strong 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  and  of  rage,  at  being  kept  prisoners. 
Fearful  of  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  prolonging  this 
state  of  tumult,  the  author  allowed  them  to  escape  in  the  even- 
ings, when  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  collect  provisions.  The 
bees,  therefore,  returned  home  very  soon  after.  This  was  re- 
peated for  five  days  successively ;  and,  on  examining  the  hive 
at  the  end  of  tliat  time,  it  was  found  that  the  larvae  had  perisli- 
ed,  and  that  the  jelly  with  which  they  had  been  surrounded  on 
their  introduction  into  the  hive,  had.  disappeared.  The  same 
bees  were  then  supplied  with  a  fresh  brood,  together  with  por* 
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tions  of  a  comb  stored  with  pollen.  Their  behaviour  was  now 
very  different :  they  eagerly  seized  upon  the  pollen,  and  imme- 
diately conveyed  it  to  their  young ;  order  was  reestablished  in  the 
colony  ;  the  larvae  went  through  their  usual  transformations ; 
royal  cells  were  completed  and  closed  with  wax ;  every  thing 
went  on  prosperously,  and  the  bees  showed  no  desire  to  quit 
their  habitation.  Nothing  seems  more  complete  than  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  these  expcrimenis  as  to  the  origin  of  wax, 
and  the  very  different  destination  of  pollen  from  that  which  had 
hitherto  been  assigned  to  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  sex  of  working  bees,  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  speculation  and  controversy,  a  very  curious  an- 
atomical discovery  has  been  made,  which  must  set  this  question 
for  ever  at  rest.  By  adopting  a  peculiar  method  of  dissection, 
Miss  Jurine,  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished  naturalist  of  Ge- 
neva, has  been  enabled  to  bring  into  view  the  ovaria  of  the  work- 
ing^bee,  which  are  perfectly  analogous  in  their  form,  situation, 
and  structure  to  those  of  the  queen-  bee,  excepting  that  no  ova 
could  be  distinguished  in  them.  The  occasional  fecundity  of  a 
few  of  the  working- bees,  a  fact  observed  by  Riem,  is  now  in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  great  discovery  of  Schirach  :  and  e- 
very  anomaly  in  the  sexual  theory  of  this  insect,  about  which 
there  has  been  so  much  dispute,  is  completely  cleared  away. 
Analogous  facts  have  been  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  hum- 
ble-bee and  the  wasp.  The  workers  among  the  latter  have  been 
detected  by  Mr  Perrot  in  the  act  of  laying  eggs  ;  and  these,  like 
the  eggs  of  bees  in  like  circumstances,  were  universally  found  to 
produce  males.  The  history  of  the  ant  tribe  hkewise  affords 
parallel  instances  of  the  sexual  functions  being  exercised  by  those 
individuals  that  are  vulgarly  denominated  neuters. 

As  connected  with  the  physiology  of  bees,  we  shall  in  the  next 
place  give  an  account  of  the  author's  researches  with  regard  to 
their  respiration,  which  is  the  subject  of  a  very  long  chapter. 
Doubts  have  often  arisen  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  this 
function  in  many  of  the  tribes  of  inferior  insects,  which  are  ob- 
served frequently  to  occupy  situations  that  hardly  admit  of  any 
renewal  of  air.  Such,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  condition  of 
bees  inhabiting  a  hive,  of  which  the  usual  capacity  is  not  above 
one  or  two  cubic  feet.  In  this  confined  space,  are  lodged  fre- 
quently twenty  or  thirty  thousand  bees,  in  a  state  of  high  ani- 
mal activity,  and  preserving  a  very  elevated  temperature.  The 
only  entrance  into  the  hive  is  in  the  lower  part,  the  situation,  of 
all  others,  the  least  favourable  to  the  escape  of  heated  air  ;  and 
even  this  passage  is  frequently  much  obstructed  by  crowds  of 
bees,  which  are  passing  in  and  out  during  the  heats  of  summer. 
Every  other  aperture  is  strictly  closed  up  by  the  bees  them- 
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selves ;  and  in  addition,  the  hive  is  often  covered  over  by  the 
farmer  with  a  coating  of  mortar.  A  hghted  taper,  enclosed  in 
a  jrlass-bail  of  similar  dimensions,  and  with  an  opening  on  the 
side,  of  the  same  size  as  the  door  of  the  hive,  goes  out  in  a  few 
minutes  for  want  of  a  due  circulation  of  air.  How  then,  do  bees, 
under  similar  circumstances,  support  hfe,  if  life  require  the  un- 
inttrrupted  continuance  of  respiration?  The  universal  law, 
which  the  multiplied  experiments  of  Spallanzani  had  so  well  e- 
stabliahed,  appeared  in  this  instance  to  be  violated.  Before  at- 
tempting, however,  to  discover  the  cause  of  such  a  deviation, 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain,  with  more  precision,  whether  the 
anomaly  was  real,  or  apparent  only.  With  this  view,  Mr  Hu- 
ber  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments,  which  did  away  all  doubt 
of  the  fact,  that  respiration  was  really  carried  on  by  bees.  They 
fell  into  a  state  of  asphyxia  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump ;  and 
also,  wlien  confined  in  close  vessels  with  a  limited  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air.  In  the  latter  case,  the  oxyijen  was  found  to 
be  almost  totally  consumed.  The  admission  of  common  air  in 
both  cases  restored  their  animation,  if  the  experiment  had  not 
been  too  long  protracted ;  and  the  introduction  of  oxygenous 
gas  was  still  more  elTectual  in  promoting  their  recovery.  When 
confined  in  a  given  quantity  of  oxygenous  gas,  they  were  en- 
abled to  live  for  a  period  eight  times  longer  than  in  common  air. 
They  perished  speedily  in  carbonic  acid,  azotic,  or  hydrogenous 
gases.  When  previously  rendered  torpid,  by  surrounding  with 
ice  the  vessel  that  contained  them,  they  were  totally  unallected 
by  immersion  during  three  hours  in  these  same  deleterious  ga- 
ses; and  when  removed  and  revived  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand, 
they  appeared  to  have  suffered  no  injury ;  which  proves,  that, 
in  a  torpid  stale,  respiration,  as  welt  as  the  other  vital  func- 
tions, is  completely  suspended.  Analogous  experiments  were 
tried  on  the  eggs,  the  larvae,  and  the  nympha?,  with  similar  re- 
sults; excepting  that  the  effects  of  respiration  were  less  consider- 
able in  these  early  periods  of  existence :  thus,  the  larva?  con- 
sumed more  oxygen  than  the  eggs,  and  the  nymphae  more  than 
,the  larvae;  and  the  nympha?  were  the  most  easily  destroyed  by 
a  suspension  of  this  process. 

By  immersing  difierent  portions  of  the  body  of  a  bee  in  wa- 
ter, Mr  Huber  next  ascertained,  that  respiration  v/as  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  stigmata  opening  on  the  corselet;  and  that  i^ 
may  be  maintained  perfectly  well,  if  only  one  of  these  be  lef 
open.  W^hcn  wholly  immersed  in  water,  the  play  of  these  stig 
nxata  becomes  evident  by  the  appearance  of  bubbles  of  air,  whic- 
for  some  time  remain  attached  to  their  orifices,  and  which  ar" 
alternately  absoi:bed  and  repelled  several  times  before  they  aQe 
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quire  sufficient  size  to  enablev  them  to  rise  to  the  surface.  In 
this  way,  also,  the  author  dekected  the  existence  of  stigmata, 
which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  Swammerdam. 

The  next  step  was  to  analyze  the  air  of  the  hive,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  vitiated  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
bees  were  confined  in  close  vessels.  Mr  Sennebier  assisted  the 
author  in  this  examination  ;  the  air  was  found  by  the  eudiome- 
ter to  differ  but  slightly  from  atmospheric  air  in  purity.  Could 
it  be  supposed,  then,  that  there  existed  in  any  part  of  the  hive 
a  power  of  giving  out  oxygen  ?  Experiment  showed,  that  nei- 
ther wax  nor  pollen  had  any  such  property.  It  was  evident,  in- 
deed, that  if  such  were  the  case,  the  door  of  a  hive  might  be 
closed  without  detriment  to  its  inhabitants.  This  experiment 
was  tried ;  and  we  shall  give  it  without  abridgment,  as  it  was  at- 
tended with  a  circumstance  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  whole 
mystery. 

*  II  ne  s'aglssoit  que  de  renfermer  exactement  ces  mouches  dans 
une  ruche  dont  les  parois  transparentes  permettroient  d'observer  ce 
qui  se  passoit  a  I'interieur  ;  j'y  consacrai  I'essaim  loge  dans  le  recipi- 
ent tubule. 

*  L'activite  et  Pabondance  regnoit  dans  cette  peuplade  ;  lorsqu'on 
en  approchoit  'a  dix  pas  on  entendoit  un  bourdonnement  tres-fort. 
Nous  choisimes  pour  Pexecution  de  notre  projet  un  jour  de  pluie, 
afin  que  toutes  les  abeilles  fussent  reunis  dans  Icur  habitation.  L*ex- 
perience  commenc^a  a  trois  heures,  nous  fernnamcs  la  porte  avec  ex- 
actitude, et  nous  observames,  non  sans  une  sorte  d'angoisse,  les  ef- 
fets  de  cette  cloture  rigoureuse. 

'  Ce  ne  fut  qu'au  bout  d'un  quart  d'heure  que  les  abeilles  com- 
mencerent  a  manifester  quelque  malaise  ;  juSque-lu  elks  avoient  pa- 
ru  ignorer  leur  emprisonnement ;  mais  alors  tous  leurs  travaux  fu- 
rent  suspendus,  et  la  ruche  changea  entierement  d*aspect.  On 
entendit  bientot  un  bruit  extraordinaire  dans  son  intcrieur ;  toutes 
les  abeilles,  celles  qui  couvroient  la  face  des  gateaux,  comrae  cel- 
les  qui  etoient  reunies  en  grappes,  quittant  leurs  occupations,  frap- 
perent  Pair  de  leurs  ailes  avec  une  agitation  extraordinaire.  Cette 
effervescence  dura  environ  dix  minutes.  Le  mouvement  des  ailes 
devint  par  degres  moins  conlinu  et  nioins  rapide.  A  trois  heures 
trente-sept  minutes  les  ouvrieres  avoient  entierement  perdu  leurs 
forces :  elles  ne  pouvoient  plus  se  craraponner  avec  leurs  jambes,  et 
.  leur  chute  suivit  de  pres  cet  6tat  de  langucur. 

*  Le  nombre  des  abeilles  defaillantes  allojt  en  croissant,  la  table 
en  etoit  jonchee  ;  des  milliers  d'ouvrieres  et  de  males  tbmboient  au 
fond  de  la  ruche ;  il  n'en  resta  pas  une  scule  sur  les  gateaux,  trois 
minutes  plus  tard  toute  la  peuplade  fut  asphyxiee.  La  ruche  se  re- 
froidit  tout  d'un  coup,  et  du  terme  du  vingt  huit  degres  la  temper- 
ature descendit  au  niveau  de  celle  de  Pair  exterieur. 

^  Nou«  esperames  fendre  la  vie  et  la  chaleur  aux  abeilles  asphy- 
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xiees,  en  leur  donnant  un  air  plus  pur :  on  ouvrit  la  porte  de  la  rucbe 
ainsi  que  le  robinet  fixe  sur  la  tubuture  du  recipient.  L'efFet  du 
courant  qui  fi'etablit  alors  ne  fut  pas  Equivoque;  en  peude  minutes 
les  abeilles  furent  en  etat  de  respirer;  les  anneaux  de  leur  abdomen 
reprirent  leur  jeu  ;  elles  se  mirent  simultanement  a  battre  des  ailes, 
circonstance  bien  remarquable,  et  qui  avoit  deja  eu  lieu,  comme 
nous  Pavons  dit,  au  moment  oii  la  privation  de  i'air  exterieur  avoit 
commence  a  se  faire  sentir  dans  la  ruche.  Bient6t  les  abeilles  re- 
raonterent  sur  leurs  gateaux,  la  temperature  s'eleva  au  degre  ou  ces 
insectes  savent  I'entretenir  habituellement,  et  a  quatre  heures  I'ordre 
fut  retabli  dans  leur  deraeure.  Cette  experience  proavoit  indubita- 
blement  que  les  abeilles  n'avoient  dans  leur  ruche  aucun  moycn  de 
suppleer  a  Pair  qui  venoit  du  dehors.  *     p.  335 — 337. 

It  was  proved  by  this  experiment,  that  the  air  of  the  hive 
was  renewed  from  without,  since  the  bees  had  perished  when  it 
was  closed.  After  many  fruitless  conjectures  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  renewal  took  place,  it  occurred  to  the  author,  that 
the  vibration  of  the  wings  observed  in  the  experiment,  and 
■which  was  accompanied  by  a  loud  humming  sound,  might  be 
instrumental  in  this  change.  The  wings  are  agitated  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  renders  them  invisible,  except  at  the  extremities  of 
the  arcs  of  vibration,  which  are  equal  to  a  complete  quadrant 
of  a  circle  j  and  tlie  bees  remain  all  the  while  firmly  fixed  by 
their  feet  to  the  table,  so  that  the  progressive  motion  of  flying, 
which  would  take  place  were  they  at  liberty,  by  the  reaction  of 
the  air,  is  prevented:  the  whole  force  of  the  wings  is  therefore 
exerted  on  the  air,  which  is  thus  impelled  in  a  continued  stream. 
This  current  is  very  sensible  on  approaching  the  hand  to  a  bee, 
which  is  thus  performing  the  part  of  a  ventilator. 

During  fine  weather  in  summer,  a  certain  number  of  bees  are 
always  seen  vibrating  their  wings  before  the  door  of  the  hive  ; 
but  if  the  interior  of  a  glass  hive  be  inspected,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  still  greater  number  are  engaged  in  this  duty  on  the  floor 
of  the  hive.  These  bees  have  their  heads  turned  towards  the 
door,  while  those  on  the  outside  have  their  heads  from  the  door; 
so  that  both  cooperate  in  producing  a  current  of  air  in  the  same 
direction. 

'  On  diroit  que  ces  mouches  se  placent  symetriquement  pour  s'6- 
venter  plus  a  I'aise  ;  elles  ferment  alors  des  files  qui  aboutissent  a 
Tentree  de  la  ruche,  et  sont  quelquefois  disposees  comme  autant 
de  rayons  divergens  ;  mais  cet  ordre  n*est  point  regulier,  il  est  du 
probablement  a  la  necessite  ou  les  abeilles  qui  s'eventent  sont  de 
faire  place  a  celles  qui  vont  et  viennent,  et  dont  la  course  rapide  les 
force  a  se  ranger  k  la  file  pour  n'etre  pas  heurtees  et  culbutees  a  cha- 
^ue  instant. 

*  Quelquefois  plus  de  vingt  abeilles  s'eventent  au  bas  d'ane  ruche  j 
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c^ans  d'aiitres  momens  leur  nombre  est  plus  circonscrit ;  chacune 
d'elles  fait  jouer  ses  ailes  plus  ou  moins  long-tems  :  nous  en  avons 
vu  s'eventer  pendant  vingt-cinq  minutes ;  dans  cette  intervalle  elles 
ne  se  posoient  point,  mais  elles  sembloient  quelqnefois  reprendre  ha- 
leine  en  suspendant  la  vibration  de  leurs  ailes  pour  un  instant  indi- 
visible :  aussitot  qu'elles  cessent  de  s'eventer,  d'autres  les  remplacent, 
ensorte  qu'il  n'y  a  jamais  d'interruption  dans  ie  bourdonnement 
d'une  ruche  bien  peuplee. '  p.  31-2. 

By  means  of  light  pieces  of  paper  suspended  from  a  thread, 
it  was  ascertained,  as  nmht  have  been  expected,  that  a  double 
current  took  place,  of  wnich  the  strength  was  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  hive.  This  ventilating  pro- 
cess, which  is  indicated  by  a  humming  sound  within  the  hive,  is 
continually  going  on,  both  in  summer  and  winter  ;  and  indeed 
appears  sometimes  more  active  in  the  depth  of  winter,  than  when 
the  external  temperature  is  more  moderate. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  assigned  cause  was  adequate 
to  the  production  of  the  whole  of  the  observed  effect,  an  artifi- 
cial ventilator,  consisting  of  a  small  windmill  of  tin,  with  eigh- 
teen vanes,  which  could  be  made  to  turn  round  by  machinery, 
■was  adapted  to  an  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  cylinder, 
which  was  closed  at  both  ends,  after  a  lighted  taper  had  been  in- 
troduced. The  taper  continued  to  burn  as  well  as  in  the  open 
air,  so  long  as  the  ventilator  was  kept  in  motion  ;  and  went  out 
vhen  this  motion  was  not  given  to  it. 

The  author  next  inquires  into  the  immediate  cause  which 
prompts  the  insect  to  perform  the  actions  above  described. 
This  he  conceives  to  be  the  sensation  of  heat,  and  the  presence 
of  vitiated  air. 

*  I/idee  la  plus  simple  qui  s'offrit  a  nous  fut  que  les  abeilles  ne 
t'eventoient  qu'atio  de  se  procurer  une  sensation  de  fraicheur,  et  une 
experience  nous  convinquit  efFectivement  que  ce  motif  pouvoit  ^tre 
i'une  des  causes  immediates  de  la  ventih^tion. 

*  On  nuvrit  le  volet  d^une  ruche  vitree,  les  rayons  du  soleil  dar- 
doient  sur  les  gateaux  couvertes  d'abeilles  ;  bientot  celles  qui  rcssen- 
tirent  trop  vivement  Tinfluence  de  la  chaleur  c^mmencerent  a  bour- 
donner,  tandis  que  celles  qui  se  trouvoient  encore  k  Pombre  demeu- 
rerent  tranquilles. 

*  Une  observation  qu*on  peut  faire  tous  les  jours  confirme  le  rc- 
sultat  de  cette  experieuce  :  les  abeilles  qui  composent  ces  grappes 
^u'on  voit  au-devant  des  ruches  pendant  l*ete,  incommodees  par  I'ar- 
<ieur  du  soleil,  s'eventent  alors  avec  beaucoup  d'energie;  mais  si  un 
corps  quelconque  pone  son  ombre  sur  une  partie  de  hi  grappe,  la 
ventilation  cesse  dans  la  region  obscure,  tandis  qu'elle  continue  dans 
celle  qui  est  cclairee  et  rechaufFee  par  k  soleil. '   p.  357. 

*  On  separoit  quelques  abeilles  de  leur  ruche  en  les  attirant  avec 
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du  miel,  puis  on  approchoit  d'elles  du  coton  trempe  dans  Tesprlt  de 
vin  pendant  qu'elles  mangeolent,  il  falloit  le  mettre  pre»  de  leur  tcte, 
pour  qu'il  les  incoramodat,  mais  alors  I'efFat  n'en  etoic  pas  douteux, 
les  abeilles  s'ecartoient  en  agitant  leurs  ailes,  elles  se  rapprochoient 
ensuite  pour  prendre  Icur  nourriture.  Lor^qu'elles  etoient  bien  eta- 
blies  on  recommen9oit  Pexperlence,  elles  s'ecartoient  de  nouveau, 
mais  sans  retirer  tout  a  fait  leur  trompe  ;  elles  se  contentoient  de 
battre  les  ailes  en  mangeant. '  p.  359. 

It  is  a  ren!arkable  tact,  that  the  drones,  though  they  appear 
to  be  affected  by  strong  odours  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  work- 
ing-bees, have  never  recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  This  mode 
of  ventilation,  by  the  action  of  the  wings,  is  a  process  peculiar 
to  the  working  bees ;  and  the  drones,  in  this  as  in  other  instan- 
ces, participate  in  none  of  the  active  labours  of  the  hive ;  and, 
independently  of  the  part  they  perform  in  impregnation,  are 
xncrely  J rtfges  consumer e  nati. 

Two  chapters  are  occupied  with  observations  relative  to  the 
senses.  M.  Huber  asserts,  that  we  have  no  positive  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in  bees;  although  the  com- 
mon method  practised  by  the  country  people,  of  prevening  the 
escape  of  a  sxvarm  by  )oud  noises,  is  founded  on  a  contrary  sup- 
position. They  undoubtedly  pos^e^s  great  powers  of  vision  with 
regard  to  remote  objects;  for  they  distinguish  the  situation  of 
their  own  hive  from  considerable  distances,  and  fly  towards  it  in 
a  perfectly  straight  line,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  But  it 
is  in  the  accuracy  of  the  sense  of  touch,  more  particularly,  that 
they  excel  other  insects.  The  antennae  are  the  principal  or- 
gans of  this  sense;  and  it  is  by  the  help  of  these  instruments 
that,  while  secluded  from  the  light,  they  construct  their  combs, 
replenish  their  magazines,  feed  and  watch  over  the  larvae,  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  minister  to  all  her  want?» 
Their  taste  is  probably  the  least  developed  of  their  senses,  the 
bee  appearing  to  have  very  llltle  discrimination  in  the  qualities 
of  its  food  or  drink.  For  the  purpose  of  quenching  thirst,  they 
frequently  choose  the  most  stagnant  or  putrid  water,  and  ne- 
glect the  purest  dew  drops.  Honey  is  the  great  object  of  at- 
traction, wherever  it  may  be  found ;  and  it  is  sought  for  even 
in  the  most  acrid,  foetid,  or  poisonous  flowers :  It  is  known  to 
difler  remarkably  in  different  districts,  or  when  collected  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  America  it  oc- 
casionally partakes  of  the  deleterious  qualities  ol  fhe  f)lants  from 
uhich  it  was  obtained.  Quantity,  and  not  quality,  appears  al- 
ways to  be  the  motive  of  preference  in  their  selection  of  the 
flowers  they  visit.  They  appear  in  this  to  be  guided  altogether 
by  the  sense  of  smell,  v/hich  must  be  very  subtle,  from  the  great 
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distances  at  which  they  can  perceive  the  presence  of  saccharine 
substances.  This  was  ascertained  by  several  direct  experiments, 
in  which  honey  was  concealed  in  boxes  with  small  holes,  not  al- 
lowing: of  a  sight  of  the  contents,  but  admitting  of  the  escape  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  odorous  effluvia.  When  small  valves  of 
card  were  adjusted  to  these  holes,  the  bees,  after  going  round 
the  boxes,  and  examining  every  part,  discovered  the  contrivance, 
and  readily  found  means  to  raise  the  valves,  so  as  to  get  at  the 
honey. 

Another  proof  of  intellect  was  afforded  by  some  bees,  which, 
xluring  the  autumn,  had  been  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  honey 
placed  on  an  open  window.  The  honey  had  been  removed, 
and  the  shutters  had  continued  closed  during  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  winter :  but  in  the  spring,  when  the  window  was  again 
opened,  the  bees  were  seen  to  return  to  the  same  spot  where 
they  had  before  been  entertained,  although  no  honey  had  since 
been  put  there.  The  lapse  of  several  months,  therefore,  had 
not  obliterated  the  memory  of  their  former  adventure.  The 
author  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  smell,  concern- 
ing which,  as  relating  to  insects  in  general,  so  much  diversity 
of  opinion  has  existed.  A  hair  pencil  dipped  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, to  which  bees  have  a  strong  aversion,  was  presented  suc- 
cessively to  different  parts  of  the  body  of  a  bee  that  was  occu- 
pied in  sipping  honey.  Although  broiight  in  succession  near 
every  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  trunk,  including  the  stigmata, 
it  did  not  occasion  the  least  disturbance  to  the  bee,  until  it 
came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  when  the  insect  im-.. 
mediately  quitted  the  honey,  and  set  about  ventilating  itself  vio- 
lently, but  in  a  short  time  renewed  its  meal.  Oil  of  rosemary 
produced  similar  effects  still  more  quickly.  It  is  presumed  from 
this  experiment,  that  the  organ  of  smell  is  situated  somewhere 
either  in  the  mouth  or  ito  appendages  j  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  repeating  the  experiments  upon  bees  whose  mouths  had  been 
plugged  up  with  paste,  which  was  allowed  to  dry  before  they 
were  set  at  liberty.  While  the  organ  remained  thus  obstructed, 
the  bees  appeared  to  be  totally  insensible  to  all  odours,  even  to 
those  for  which  they  usually  evinced  the  most  violent  aversion  ; 
they  even  showed  no  repugnance  in  walking  along  the  pencils 
impregnated  with  the  poisonous  fluids.  Although  much  aflect- 
ed  by  the  efHuvia  of  turpentine  and  other  essential  oils,  as  also 
by  the  vapours  of  powerful  chemical  agents,  such  as  the  nitrous 
and  muriatic  acids,  ammonia  and  alcohol,  they  are  but  little 
incommoded  by  the  smell  of  musk,  and  appear  to  be  perfectly 
indiflferent  to  tliat  of  assafcetida,  devouring  honey  that  is  mixea 
with  it  with  as  mudi  avidity  as  usual,     lliey  manifest  a  strong 
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antipathy  to  camphor;  but  they  are  capable  of  overcoming  their 
dislike,  by  the  stronger  attraction  of  honey,  which  they  will  en- 
tirely drink  up,  though  with  some  deliberation,  when  its  surface 
has  been  sprinkled  over  with  camphor.  In  another  experiment 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  vapour  of  alcohol  was  fatal  to  them 
when  they  were  subjected  to  its  influence  in  a  confined  space : 
although  a  large  spider,  under  similar  circumstances,  did  not 
appear  to  suffer. 

The  odour  of  the  poison  which  accompanies  the  sting  of  the 
bee,  produces  a  remarkable  effect  on  these  insects, — awakening 
their  choler,  and  exciting  them  to  immediate  acts  of  hostility. 

*  Nous  mimes  quelques  abeilles  dans  un  tube  de  verre  ferme  seu- 
lement  a  Pune  de  ses  extremites,  nous  les  fimes  engourdir  a  demi 
pour  qu'elles  ne  pussent  pas  sortir  par  le  bout  qui  etoit  reste  ouvert. 
On  les  ranima  ensuite  par  degres,  en  les  exposant  au  soleil.  On  in- 
troduisitapres  cela  dans  le  tube  un  epi  de  ble,  et  Ton  irrita  les  abeil- 
les en  les  touchant  avec  ses  barbes ;  toutes  tirerent  leurs  aiguillon  et 
des  gouttes  de  venin  parurent  a  Pextremite  de  ees  dards. 

*  Leur  premiers  signes  de  vie  furent  done  des  demonstrations  de 
colerc,  et  je  ne  doute  pas  qu'elles  ne  sefussent  enferrees  les  unes  les 
autres,  ou  jettces  sur  Pobservateur,  si  elles  eussent  ete  en  liberte  : 
mais  elles  ne  pouvoient  ni  se  mouvoir,  ni  sortir  malgre  mci  du  tube 
dans  lequel  je  les  avois  placces. 

*  Je  les  pris  une  a  une  avec  des  pinces,  et  je  les  enfermai  dans  un 
recipient  pour  qu'elles  ne  troublassent  pas  mon  experience.  Elles 
avoient  laisse  dans  le  tube  une  odeur  desagreable,  et  c'etoit  celle  du 
venin  qu'elles  avoient  darde  contre  ses  parois  interieures.  Je  pre- 
sentai  son  extreraite  ouverte  a  des  abeilles  qui  etoient  groupees  au 
devant  de  leur  ruche.  Ces  mouches  s'agiterent  des  qu'elles  senti- 
rent  Todeur  du  venin ;  mais  cette  emotion  ne  fut  pas  celle  de  la 
crainte  ;  elle  nous  prouverent  leur  colere  de  la  meme  maniere  que 
dans  la  premiere  epreuve. 

*  II  y  a  done  des  odeurs  qui  n'agissent  pas  seulement  sur  le  phy- 
sique de  ces  insectes,  mais  qui  produisent  jusqu*a  un  certain  point 
sur  eux  une  impression  moraie. '     p.  3S7- 

The  author  has  next  attempted  to  investigate  the  principle* 
of  a  variety  of  complicated  actions  exhibited  by  these  insects, 
which  have  hitherto  been  seldom  made  the  subject  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry,  but  which  are  contemplated  by  the  vulgar  with 
blind  admiration,  while  the  passive  curiosity  of  the  naturalist  is 
satisfied  with  referring  them  to  the  inscrutable  agency  of  in- 
stinct. How  far,  it  may  be  asked,  are  bees  influenced  hy  the 
mere  impressions  of  their  senses  ?  how  far  are  they  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  appetite  ?  What  is  the  nature,  and  the  de- 
gree of  those  internal  faculties  which  wear  so  much  the  sem- 
J}!.ance  of  reason,  and  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  kncwled^^ 
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of  varions  relations  among  external  objects,  an  anticipation  of 
future  event:^,  and  a  power  of  conibininjr  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  particular  purposes  ?  What  variations  of  conduct 
do  ihey  exhibit  under  diversities  of  external  circumstances  j  to 
what  extent  are  they  capable  of  profiting  from  experience;  and 
vvhat  is  the  ori^iu  of  those  social  habits  which  so  eminently  dis-i 
tingnish  them  above  all  the  other  insect  tribes ;  and  which  im^ 
ply  a  mutual  cooperation  for  objects  of  general  utility,  and  a 
subdivision  of  labour  conducing  materially  to  the  advancement 
o^  those  objects  ?  In  this  wide  and  difficult  field  of  inquiry, 
Mr  Huber  has  selected  a  few  of  the  more  striking  features  in 
the  economy  of  bees,  as  particularly  susceptible  of  iilustraiion. 
When  rhey  have  lost  their  queen,  it  is  now  weD  established  that 
they  select  out  of  the  young  larvae  in  the  hive  some  individuals, 
^vhich,  by  a  particular  process  of  nourishment  and  education, 
they  convert  into  so  many  new  queens.  The  rationale  of  this 
part  of  their  conduct  deserves  especially  to  be  examined.  The 
utility,  nay  the  absolute  necessity,  of  their  so  doing,  for  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  and  even  existence  of  the  colony,  is  sufficiently 
manifest :  but  w  hat  is  the  immediate  principle  or  motive  which 
leads  them  to  take  such  a  step?  If  it  were  the  mere  absence 
of  the  qiieen,  they  should  set  about  the  formation  of  royal  cells 
immediately  on  their  being  sensible  that  they  had  lost  her:  but 
IX  considerable  time  elapses  before  tf.ey  determine  upon  this  pro- 
ceeding. What  happens  on  these  occasions  cannot  be  better 
conveyed  than  in  the  descriptive  style  of  the  author : 

*  Lorsqu'on  enlcve  une  reine  a  sa  ruche  natale,  les  abeilles  n*en 
paroissent  pas  d'abord  s'en  apercevoir  ;  les  travaux  de  tout  genre 
se  soutiennent,  Pordre  et  la  tranquillite  ne  sont  point  troubles :  ce 
n'est  qn'une  heure  apres  le  depart  de  la  reine  que  I'inquietude  com- 
mence a  se  manifester  parmi  les  ouvrleres  ;  le  soin  des  petits  ne  sem- 
ble  plus  les  occuper,  elles  vont  et  viennent  avec  vivacite ;  mais  ces 
premiers  symptomcs  d'agitation  ne  se  font  pas  sentir  k  la  fois  dans 
toutes  les  parties  de  la  ruche.  Ce  nV-st  d'abord  que  sur  une  scule 
portion  d'un  gateau  que  I'on  commence  a  les  apercevoir ;  les  abeilles 
agitees  soitent  bientot  du  petit  cercie  qu*elies  parcouroient,  et  lors- 
qu'elles  rencontrent  leurs  corapagnes  elles  croisent  mutuellementleurs 
imtcnnes,  et  les  frappent  icgerenient.  Les  abeilles  qui  re^oivent 
rimpression  de  ces  coups  d'antennes  s'agirent  a  leur  tour  et  portent 
ailleurs  le  trouble  et  la  confusion  ;  le  desordre  s'accroit  dans  une 
progression  rapide,  il  gagne  la  face  opposee  du  rayon,  et  enlin  toute 
ia  peuplade ;  on  voit  alors  les  ouvrieres  couiir  sur  les  gateaux,  s'en- 
trechoquer,  se  piccipiter  vers  la  porte  et  sortir  de  leur  ruche  avec 
impetuosite  ;  de  la  elles  se  repandent  tout  k  I'entour,  elles  rentrent 
pt  sortent  a  plusieurs  reprises,  le  bourdonnement  est  ties-grand  dans 
la>  ruche,  il  augraente  avec  Tagitaticn  des  abeilles  :  ce  desordre  dui»e 
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environ  deux  ou  trois  heures,  rarement  quatre  ou  cinq,  mais  jamais 
d*avantage. 

*  Quelle  impression  peut  causer  et  arrcter  cette  effervescence; 
pourquoi  les  abellles  reviennent-elles  par  degre  a  leur  etat  naturel, 
et  reprennent-elles  de  I'interet  pour  tout  ce  qui  semhloit  leur  etre 
devenu  indifferent  ?  Pourquoi  un  mouvement  spontane  les  ramene 
t-il  vers  leurs  petits  qu*eiles  avoient  abandonnes  pendant  quelques 
heures  ?  Qu'est-ce  qui  leur  inspire  ensuite  I'idee  de  visiter  ces  larves 
de  differens  ages  et  de  faire  choix  parmi  elles  des  sujets  qu*ellei  doi- 
vent  clever  a  la  dignite  de  reines? 

*  Si  on  visite  cette  ruche  vingtjquatre  heures  apres  le  depart  de 
la  mere  commune,  on  verra  que  les  abeilles  ont  travaille  k  reparer 
leur  perte  ;  on  distinguera  aiseraent  ceux  de  leurs  e'eves  qu'elles  one 
destine  a  devenir  reines ;  cependant  a  cette  epoque  la  forme  des  cel- 
lules qu*ils  occupent  n*a  point  encore  ete  alteree  ;  mais  ces  alveoles 
qui  sont  toujours  au  nombre  de  ceux  du  plus  petit  diametre  «e  font 
deja  reraarquer  par  la  quantite  de  bouillle  qu'ils  renferment :  ils  en 
contiennent  alors  infiniment  plus  que  les  berceaux  des  larves  ouv- 
rieres.  II  resulte  de  cette  abondance  de  matiere  alimentaire  que  les 
larves  choisies  par  les  abeilles  pour  remplacer  un  jour  leur  reine,  au. 
lieu  d'etre  logees  au  fond  de  I'alveoie  dans  lequel  elles  sont  nces, 
sont  placees  tout  aupres  de  son  orifice. 

*  C'est  probablement  pour  les  amener  la  que  les  abeilles  accu- 
mulent  la  bouilHe  ou  patee  derniere  elles,  et  qu'elles  leur  font  un  lit 
si  eleve  ;  ce  qui  prouve  que  ce  tas  de  bouillie  ne  sert  point  a  leur 
nourriture  ;  car  on  le  retrouve  encore  tout  entier  dans  les  cellules 
quand  le  ver  est  descendu  dans  le  prolongement  pyramidal  par  le- 
quel les  ouvrieres  terminent  leur  logement. 

'  On  peut  done  connoitre  les  larves  destinees  a  donner  des  reines 
par  Paspect  des  cellules  qu'elles  habitent  avant  merae  que  celles-ci 
ayent  ete  elargees,  et  qu'elles  ayent  acquis  une  forme  pyramidal?. 
D'apres  cet  observation,  il  etoit  facile  de  s'assurer  au  bout  de  vingt- 
quatre  heures  si  les  abeilles  avoient  prit  le  parti  de  remplacer  leur 
reine.  '     p.  396. 

A  difficulty  that  occurs  on  the  very  threshold  of  this  inquiry, 
is  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  all  the  bees  become  apprized  of 
the  absence  of  their  queen.  Do  they  collecl  this  knowledge  by 
the  information  of  the  sight,  the  smell,  the  touch>  or  of  some 
unknown  sense  ;  and  how  is  the  news  communicated  from  one 
to  another  till  it  becomes  general  throughout  the  hive  ?  la  or- 
der to  elucidate  this  subject,  the  following  experiment  was  made. 
A  hive  was  divided  into  two  separate  compartments,  by  the 
quick  introduction  of  a  lattice,  of  which  the  wires  were  too 
close  to  admit  of  any  bee  passing  through  the  interstices,  but 
allowed  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  two  divisions, 
while  the  escape  of  the  bees  at  the  doors  was  prevented  in  a  way 
that  did  not  impede  the  passage  of  air.     Great  agitation  prevail- 
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ed  in  that  division  of  the  hive  which  was  deprived  of  its  queen  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  two  hours  it  subsided,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
bees  had  commenced  the  construction  of  three  royal  cells.  From 
that  moment  these  bees  conducted  themselves  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  separate  colony,  never  associating  with  their  former 
companions ;  and  having  soon  acquired  a  queen  of  their  own, 
were  thus  completely  independent  of  their  former  queen.  Nei- 
ther the  sight  nor  the  smell  could  in  this  instance  have  led  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  queen,  which  was  so  near  at  hand,  was  un- 
able to  cross  over  to  that  part  of  the  hive  which  had  thus  been 
insulated.  That  the  absolute  contact  of  the  queen  was  necessa- 
ry to  their  being  assured  of  her  presence,  was  proved  by  an  ex- 
periment, in  which  she  was  separated  from  the  other  bees  by  a 
thin  lattice,  which  admitted  the  antennae  of  the  bee  to  pass 
through,  though  it  was  too  close  for  the  passage  of  the  whole 
head.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  disturbance  took  place 
in  the  hive;  the  labours  were  not  interrupted;  and  a  constant 
intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  queen  through  the  medium  of 
the  antennae. 

*  Ce  qu'il  y  cut  de  tres-remarquable  pendant  la  reclusion  de  cette 
reine,  c'est  le  moyen  que  les  abeliles  employerent  pour  communiquer 
avec  elle  ;  im  nombre  infini  d'antennes  passees  autravers  de  la  grille, 
et  jouant  en  tous  sens  ne  permettoient  pas  de  douter  que  les  ouvrieres 
ne  fussent  occupees  de  leur  mere  commune  ;  celle-ci  r^pondoit  iileur 
empressement  de  la  maniere  la  plus  marquee,  car  elle  etoit  presque 
toujours  cramponnee  centre  la  grille,  croisant  sesantennes  aveccelles 
qui  la  cherchoient  si  evidemment ;  les  abeilles  s'efForcerent  de  I'at- 
tirer  au  milieu  d'elles,  leurs  jambes  passees  au  travers  du  grillage, 
saisissoient  celles  de  la  reine,  et  les  tenoient  avec  force  ;  on  vit  meme 
plnsieurs  fois  leur  trompe  traverser  les  mailles  du  fil  de  fer  et  notre 
captive  nourrie  par  ses  sujettes  depuis  I'interieur  de  la  ruche. '  p.407. 

The  same  experiment  repeated  with  a  double  lattice,  with  an 
interval  too  great  to  admit  of  the  antennae  reaching  to  the  space 
beyond,  was  attended  with  all  the  perturbation  which  ensues  on 
the  loss  of  a  queen,  and  led  immediately  to  the  construction  of 
royal  cells.  The  importance  of  the  antennae  is  further  shown 
by  the  consequences  which  result  from  their  amputation.  When 
deprived  of  tnese  organs,  the  bee  appears  to  have  lost  all  its  for- 
mer instinct ;  it  desists  from  its  labours,  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hive,  seems  attracted  only  by  the  light,  and  takes  the 
first  opportunity  of  quitting  the  hive,  never  more  to  return. 
That  the  antennae  are  the  principal  substitutes  for  the  sense  of 
sight,  appears  from  the  use  they  make  of  them  during  the  night, 
when  they  guard  the  door  of  the  hive  from  the  entrance  of 
moths  which  are  fluttering  around.  It  is  curious  to  observe  with 
what  skill  the  moth  avails  itself  gf  the  imperfect  vision  of  the 
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bee,  when  not  assisted  by  strong  day  light ;  and  what  scrutiniz- 
ing activity  the  bees  exert  in  discovering  the  presence  of  so  dan- 
gerous an  enemy.  The  vigilant  sentinels  parade  in  circles  round 
their  habitation,  expanding  their  antennae  to  the  full  extent,  and 
moving  them  incessantly  on  either  side.  Destruction  awaits  the 
luckless  moth  that  comes  within  their  reach.  Aware  of  the  dan- 
ger, the  latter  displays  considerable  dexterity  in  avoiding  the 
slightest  contact,  and  in  surreptitiously  gliding  between  the  sen- 
tinels, who  are  stationed  to  intercept  it. 

The  singular  art  displayed  by  bees  in  the  construction  of  the 
combs,  has  often  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers,  and 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation  among  mathematicians  as 
well  as  naturalists.  A  structure  which  appeared  as  a  model  of 
perfection,  uniting  the  advantages  of  strength  and  economy  of 
materials,  and  satisfying  every  condition  of  a  refined  geometri- 
cal problem,  was  contemplated  with  a  degree  of  admiration  that 
drew  off  the  attention  from  the  physical  means  employed  in  its 
execution ;  although  it  is  evident,  that  without  understanding 
these,  all  our  reasonings  on  the  principles  from  which  so  curi- 
ous a  species  of  architecture  results,  must  be  vague  and  hypo- 
thetical. Buffon  has  advanced  with  much  confidence  a  theory, 
which  may  account  in  a  plausible  and  summary  manner  for  some 
of  the  appearances ;  but  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  most  brilliant  imagination,  even  when  united 
with  extensive  knowledge,  towards  explaining  the  hidden  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  if  unassisted  by  the  careful  observation  of  facts,^ 
than  the  very  erroneous  views  entertained  on  these  subjects,  by 
this  specious  and  eloquent  writer.  No  naturalist,  indeed,  prior 
to  Huber,  had  ever  been  able  to  see  the  bee  actually  at  work, 
and  to  follow  up  the  several  steps  of  the  operation.  Reaumur, 
whose  diligence  was  unrivalled,  and  whose  sober  judgment  never 
ventured  to  form  conclusions  with  regard  to  facts  without  the 
support  of  actual  observation,  acknowledged  that  he  had  not 
seen  enough  of  the  proceedings  of  these  insects,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  building  their  habitations,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
justness  of  his  own  conjectures.  Glass  hives,  of  any  ordinary  con- 
struction, are  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  because  the  bees  never 
carry  on  their  architectural  labours  without  being  surrounded 
by  a  throng  of  assistants,  which  suspend  themselves  from  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  form  a  thick  curtain  before  the  workers,, 
impenetrable  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  It  occurred  to  M. 
Huber,  that  this  obstacle  might  be  removed,  if  he  could  by  any 
means  deprive  the  auxiliary  bees  of  the  means  of  supporting 
themselves  from  the  top,  by  obliging  the  bees  to  build  upwards, 
instead  of  downwards,  wliich  they  always  do  when  they  find  it 
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possible.  After  many  attempts,  he  succeeded,  by  a  particular 
contrivanre,  in  effecting  this  ;  and  by  looking  at  them  from  be- 
low, on  which  side  the  ]is:ht  was  admitted  throui^h  glass,  he  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  observations  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
(^ess.  He  has  given  us  a  copious  detail  of  each  step  of  their 
operations,  with  a  minuteness  that  appears  unnecessary,  and  a 
prolixity  that  renders  it  very  fatiguing  to  the  attention.  It  is, 
however,  well  illustrated  by  plates,  which  exhibit  the  successive 
forms  assumed  by  the  work  in  every  stage  of  its  progress.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  such  a  general  outline  as  may  be  intelli- 
gible, without  reference  to  figures. 

The  combs  of  a  bee- hive  are  built  up  in  vertical  plates,  seve- 
rally composed  of  a  congeries  of  partitions,  which  enclose  a 
number  of  small  cells.  The  form  of  each  ceil  is  that  of  a  hexa- 
gonal prism,  opening  by  one  of  its  bases  at  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  and  separated  from  the  cells  which  open  on  the  other  side 
of  the  plate  by  a  partition,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  pyramidal 
cavity  at  the  bottom  of  each  cell.  This  pyramid  consists  of  three 
rhomboidal  planes,  which  form  an  apex  by  the  meeting  of  three 
of  the  obtuse  angles  ;  while  the  other  angles  meet  the  several 
sides  of  the  prism.  The  lateral  partitions  being  common  to  the 
adjacent  cells,  no  interstice  is  left  between  them.  The  same  ef- 
fect also  results  from  the  adjustment  of  the  cells  on  each  side  of 
the  plate;  for  in  the  partition  which  divides  them,  the  apex  of 
each  pyramid  of  the  one  set  of  ceils  forms  one  of  the  angles  at 
the  base  of  the  other  set.  The  three  planes  which  compose  the 
terminal  pyramid  of  each  cell,  respectively  concur  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bottoms  of  three  cells  on  the  opposite  side;  and  the 
axis  of  the  former,  if  produced,  would  be  the  common  line  of 
junction  between  the  three  latter.  The  most  perfect  symmetry, 
therefore,  on  each  side  of  the  comb,  and  in  every  cell,  must  re- 
sult from  this  structure. 

The  juncticm  of  the  rhomboidal  planes,  composing  the  termi- 
nal pyramid,  with  the  six  lateral  planes  of  the  hexagonal  prism, 
could  not  be  effected  unless  a  portion  of  each  of  the  latter  were 
cut  off'  obliquely  at  the  base;  the  effect  of  which  truncation  will 
be  to  produce,  in  each  of  the  Literal  planes,  an  acute  angle  on 
one  side  and  an  obtuse  a?)gle  on  tlie  other,  instead  of  the  two 
right  angles  with  which  they  would  have  been  terminated  in  a 
regular  prism.  The  most  remaikable  circumstance  in  the  form 
of  the  honey-comb,  is,  that  these  angles  are  exactly  equal,  re- 
spectively, to  the  angles  of  the  terminal  rhombs.  There  must 
evidently  be  six  solid  angles  formed  where  the  six  sides  of  the 
cell  meet  the  pyramid  by  which  it  is  closed  at  the  bottom ;  and 
these  angles  are  constiluled  in  the  following  manner.     Each 
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acute  angle  at  the  base  of  the  sides  of  the  prism,  is  next  to  the 
acute  angle  of  the  adjoining  side ;  and,  in  like  manner,  e  ich 
obtuse  angle  is  next  to  another  obtuse  angle;  and  these  angled 
succeed  one  another  in  pairs  alternately.  Each  pair  of  acute 
angles  will  join  with  the  atute  angles  of  two  of  the  terminal 
rhombs,  to  constitiite  a  solid  angle,  which  will  thUs  be  formed 
of  four  acute  angles.  The  pair  of  obtuse  angles  ivill  join  with 
the  obtuse  angle  of  oile  rhomb'  onl}^,  and  the  solid  angle  thus 
formed,  will  be  boUrided  by  three  plane  angles  only,  and  all  of 
them  will  be  of  equal  magnitude.  This  latter  solid  angle,  which, 
is  repeated  at  three  of  the  angles  of  the  base,  is  therefore  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  one  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  ;  a  condition 
which  can  obtain  only  when  the  ratio  between  the  shorter  and 
the  longer  diagonals  of  the  rhomb,  is  the  same  as  that  between 
the  side  6f  a  square  and  its  diagonal.  That  the  employment  of 
rhombs  of  this  particular  shape  requires  a  less  expense  of  ma- 
terials, than  that  of  any  other  possible  form,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  many  mathematicians  of  the  greatest  eminence.  The 
problem  has  been  solved  by  Kcenig,  Maclaurin,  Cramer,  Bos- 
covich,  L'Huillier,  and  LeSage:  Several  remarks  on  the  me- 
thods employed  for  this  purpose,  are  contained  in  the  work  be- 
fore us  ;  and  a  demonstration  of  Cramer's,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegance,  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

It  doe^  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  by  former  v/riters, 
that  the  first  row  of  cells,  or  those  nearest  to  the  roof  of  the  hive, 
from  which  the  whole  comb  is  siisperlded,  have  a  form  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  others.  Their  openings,  instead  of  being 
hexagonal,  are  irregular  pentagons,  in  consequence  of  two  of  the 
4ides  of  the  hexagon  being  cut  off  by  the  plane  from  which  the 
comb  arises.  The  partitions  at  the  bottom  of  these  cells  deviate 
still  more  widely  from  their  usual  pyramidal  form  j  for  they  are 
composed,  on  the  one  side  of  the  comb,  of  two  trapeziums,  join- 
ed with  one  rhomb  :  and,  on  the  other,  of  two  rhombs  only, 
without  any  third  side.  The  work  must  therefore  begin  by  the 
construction  of  these  primary  cells ;  and  the  design  of  them  is 
sketched  out  by  one  or  two  bees,  who  appear  to  act  as  superin- 
tending architects  ;  and  who,  by  laying,  as  it  were,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  liiture  edifice,  determine  the  relative  situation 
rtf  all  its  pdrts.  For  this  piirpose,  then,  the  bee  takes  out,  with 
its  hinder  feet;  the  plaies  of  wax  which  are  contained  in  the  re- 
ceptacles under  the  abdomen  ;  and,  by  means  of  its  fore  feet, 
carries  them  to  its  mouih,  where  the  wax  is  moistened  and  mas- 
ticated, so  as  to  give  it  that  degree  of  softness  and  ductility  which 
ftt  it  for  being  worked.  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  applied  to 
the  roof  of  the  hive ;  and  other  bees  contributing  fresh  malefials 
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in  quick  succession,  a  sort  of  block  of  wrax  is  raised,  of  a  lenticular 
shape,  thick  at  the  top,  and  tapering  towards  the  edges.  Hitherto 
no  trace  of  the  angular  forms  which  are  to  be  given  to  it,  can  be 
discerned  :  this  is  effected  by  a  series  of  operations,  in  the  fol- 
lowing nitinner,  A  single  bee  takes  its  station  on  one  side  of  the 
block  of  wax,  and  scoops  out  a  vertical  channel  of  the  breadth  of 
an  ordinary  cell,  along  the  middle  of  that  surface  ;  accumulating 
the  materials  thus  dug  out  all  round  the  margin.  No  sooner 
has  the  line  been  traced,  than  other  bees  arrive  in  succession, 
yelievirig  one  another,  often  to  the  number  of  twenty,  before  the 
cavity  on  that  side  is  sufficiently  cleared  out.  They  next  operate 
on  the  other  side,  where  two  bees  take  their  station,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  line,  the  situation  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  distinguish  from  its  being  slightly  prominent  in  consequence 
of  the  force  with  which  the  depression  has  been  made  on  the  o- 
ther  side.  Each  of  these  bees  are  now  employed  in  excavating 
the  wax  at  its  respective  station,  so  that  the  foundations  of  two 
cells  are  laid,  the  line  between  them  corresponding  to  the  mid- 
die  of  the  cell  on  the  opposite  side.  By  degrees,  all  these  hol- 
lows are  rendered  deeper  and  broader;  their  line  of  junction 
becomes  a  straight  ridge;  their  sides  assume  the  form  of  planes; 
their  curved  margins  are  fashioned  into  straight  lines,  which 
meet  in  regular  angles.  When  the  pyramidal  partition  at  the 
bottom  of  any  cell  is  finished,  the  bees  build  up  walls  from  its 
edges,  so  as  to  complete  the  prismatic  part  of  the  cell.  The  se- 
cond, and  all  the  succeeding  rows  of  cells,  are  formed  exactly  by 
similar  steps :  a  wall  being  first  raised,  and  modelled  into  the 
shape  of  a  pyramidal  partition,  from  the  edges  of  which  the  la- 
teral plates  of  the  cells  are  built.  The  projecting  parts  of  one 
side  of  the  partition  being  made  to  correspond  with  the  depres- 
sions on  the  other,  an  equal  thickness  is  preserved  throughout. 
As  the  building  of  one  set  of  cells  advances,  others  are  begun  5; 
so  that  several  rows  at  once  are  receiving  additions,  and  room  is 
allowed  for  the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  workers  at  the 
same  time.  The  row  first  constructed  is  the  groundwork  of  that 
which  succeeds;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  determines  the  situation  of 
the  next ;  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  parts  of  every  ceil  being 
ultimately  dependent  upon  that  of  the  original  cell  raised  by  the 
founder  of  the  comb.  While  the  woik  is  still  proceeding,  the 
recently  formed  cells  do  not  attain  the  same  length  as  those  be- 
gun at  an  earlier  period  ;  the  comb  has  a  semi-lenticular  form, 
broad  at  the  base  and  centre,  and  tapering  below  and  towards 
the  sides  ;  but  when  there  is  no  longer  any  space  for  its  lateral 
extension,  all  the  cells  acquire  an  equal  depth,  and  the  two  sur- 
fiaces  become  planes,  exactly  parallel  to  each  other.   Tiie  auth^jr 
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concludes,  from  all  that  he  has  observed,  that  the  geometrical 
relations,  which  are  conspicuous  in  their  works,  are  more  the 
necessary  result  of  their  mode  of  proceeding,  than  the  principle 
by  which  their  labour  is  guided. 

The  deviations  from  their  usual  methods  of  building,  present 
many  curious  subjects  of  inquiry.  Those  rules  of  architecture, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  appear  to  be  so  rigidly 
prescribed,  give  way  on  various  occasions  where  new  ends  are 
to  be  attained,  or  unusual  obstacles  are  to  be  overcome.  It  i^ 
indeed  highly  interesting  to  watch  these  insects,  impelled,  as  it 
might  appear  to  a  superficial  observer,  by  some  principle  which 
determines  them  to  a  particular  routine  of  conduct,  occasional- 
ly emancipating  thotiiselves  from  these  rigid  laws,  and  assuming 
the  prerogative  of  interpreting  the  intentions  of  their  legislator. 
Many  such  anomalies  will  be  recognized  by  an  attentive  scrutiny 
of  the  methods  employed  by  bees  in  the  construction  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  comb,  and  will  appear  totally  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  their  following  some  blind  instinct.  They  will  be  found 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  combs,  in  order  to  avoid  certain 
obstacles,  such  as  a  pane  of  glass,  on  which,  from  its  smooth- 
ness, their  feet  can  have  no  hold  ;  and  this  change  is  always  be- 
gun before  the  work  has  reached  the  glass.  Portions  of  combs 
which  have  been  broken  off,  and  have  fallen  in  different  posi- 
tions are  joined  to  the  entire  comb  by  new  cells,  in  which  new 
modes  of  construction  are  resorted  to,  suited  to  the  particular 
circumstances.  Very  different  methods  are  employed  in  con- 
necting the  sides  of  the  combs  to  the  interior  surfaces  of  the 
hives,  according  to  the  nature  and  the  position  of  these  sur- 
faces. The  compensations  which  are  made  in  the  size  and  dis- 
position of  the  planes,  which  compose  the  terminal  pyramid,  iii 
order  to  adapt  them  to  these  new  forms,  and  to  the  varying  ca- 
pacities of  the  cells,  are  equally  indicative  of  choice  and  selec- 
tion, and  are  generally  those  best  adapted  to  the  fend  in  view. 
vThe  larger  cells,  in  which  the  male  larvae  are  hatched,  usually 
occupy  the  middle  or  lateral  parts  of  the  combs  j  and  yet  they 
are  joined  to  the  smaller  cells  without  disturbing  the  general  re- 
gularity of  the  construction.  This  is  effected  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  three  or  four  series  of  what  may  be  called  cells  of  trans- 
ition, of  which  the  bottoms  are  composed  of  four,  instead  of 
three  planes,  viz.  two  rhombs  and  t)vo  hexjigons.  This  trans- 
ition of  form  is  graduaj ;  and  it  connects  in  the  most  regular 
manner  the  perfect  pyramidal  forms  of  larger  and  smaller  dimen- 
sions, belonging  to  the  larger  and  the  smaller  cells:  The  same  gra- 
dation is  also  observed  in  passing  from  the  rows  of  the  former  %o 
those  of  the  latter. 
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These  deviations  which  Reaumur  and  Bonnet  had  cited  as* 
examples  of  irregularity  and  imperfection,  appear,  when  accu- 
rately studied,  to  be  in  reality  proofs  of  the  most  accurate  geo- 
metric adjustment  of  particular  sti'Uctures,  destined  for  differenf 
purposes.  The  principal  circumstance  which  determines  the 
last  described  modification  in  their  architecture,  is  the  sort  of" 
eggs  which  the  queen-bee  is  preparing  to  bring  forth :  another" 
cause  of  deviation  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  abundance  of 
provisions  which  they  can  lay  in  store,  and  for  the  reception 
of  which  they  prepare  larger  and  deeper  cells,  having  their  axes 
more  inclined  tt)  the  horizon.  Thus  do  we  see  every  apparent 
irregularity  determined  by  some  sufficient  motive,  and  compen-' 
sated  in  other  parts  by  some  corresponding  cl»ange :  and  so  great 
is  the  flexibility  of  the  faculties  of  these  insects,  that  the  work 
can  be  always  adapted  to  the  intended  object,  whether  that  ob- 
ject relate  to  external  circumstances,  or  to  domestic^polrey,  whe- 
ther it  concern  the  interests  of  individuals,,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
community  at  large.  The  real  operation  of  instinctive,  or  ra- 
ther of  implanted  principles,  appears  to  be  restricted  to  a  small-' 
er  number  of  objects  of  the  first  necessity,  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined ;  the  execution  oi'  other  points  being  left  to  the  determina- 
tion of  circumstances,  and  being  modified  by  a  degree  of  s^acity, 
of  which  the  operation  resembles  much  more  that  of  choice  than 
of  habit  or  involuntary  mechanism.  In  the  architecture  of  bees, 
BufFon  could  see  nothing  but  a  necessary  result  of  the  efforts  of 
great  numbers  of  insects  simultaneously  exerting  equal  degrees 
of  pressure  laterally  against  a  mass  of  soft  wax.  As  the  uniform 
operation  of  the  law  di  cohesion  on  the  particles  of  a  basalticr 
stratum  disposes  them  in  equal  prismatic  columns,  so  does  he 
suppose  that  the  equal  pressure  of  a  distending  force,  would^ 
convert  a  mimber  of  similar  cyhnders,  compressed  in  a  limited' 
space,  into  regular  hexagonal  prisms.  He  finds  examples  of  a- 
tendency  to  assume  the  hexagonal  form  in  the  lines  on  the  mem- 
branous wing  of  the  bat ;  in  the  reticular  folds  of  the  second 
stomachs  of  ruminant  animals  y  in  the  impressions  on  some 
flowers,  capsules  and  seeds  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
figuration of  crystals.  But  he  does  not  condescend  to  show 
how  such  a  principle  might  apply  to  the  pyramidal  forms  of  the 
terminal  partitions,  or  to  the  curious  mutual- adaptation  of  the 
cells  on  opposite  sides  ;  nor  does  he  stop  to  inquire  whether  all  the 
cells  are  of  the  same  dimensions,,  or  how  those  of  different  sizes 
are  adjusted  to  each  other.  Above  all,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary 
to  ascertain  whether  the  actual  practice  of  the  bees,  when  building,, 
is  conformable  to  his  hypothesis;  and  whether  they  all  work  at' 
the  same  moment,  each  for  himself  alone,  without  relation  i&> 
ariy  general  design,  or  refierence  to  the  objects  of  the  commum" 
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ty.  Loose  analogies  from  other  departments  of  science  are 
caught  hold  of  in  support  of  a  crude  but  sweeping  theory,  cal- 
culated only  to  satisfy  the  hasty  and  superficial  gazers  on  Nature's 
rprodnctions,  but  crumbling  into  dust  as  soon  as  we  attempt  its 
application  to  the  real  matters  of  fact.  It  is  not  by  such  at- 
tempts to  scale  the;w.all§,  that  we  can  expect  to  gain  the  recesses 
pf  the  labyrinth. 

, In  the  course  of  the  preceding  inquiries.it  was  remarked,  that 
•  the  combs,  when  recently  made,  had  a  very  different  appear- 
ance to  that  which  they  assumed  after  a  certain  time.  At  first 
they  are  perfectly  white,  semitransparent,  soft,  but  exceedingly 
fragile,  and  smooth,  without  being  polished.  In  a  few  days 
they  acquire  more  or  less  of  a  yellow  tint ;  their  ed<Tes  become 
thicker  and  stronger,  so  that  the  comb  will  now  yield  consider- 
ably before  it  breaks  ;  their  surfaces  have  a  gloss  as  if  varnished 
over  ;  and  they  Iwar  a  higher  temperature  before  they  melt.  It 
was  ascertained  that  these  qualities  are  given  to  them  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  kind  df  varnish,  with  which  the  whole  surface,  but 
more  particularly  the  edges  of  each  plane,  are  covered,  and 
which  is  also  employed  in  large  quantities  as  a  solder  at  the 
junction  of  the  planes  which  compose  the  partitions.  When 
chemically  examined,  this  varnish  was  found  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  propolis  with  which  the  interior  of  the  hive  is 
lined.  This  substance  appears  to  be  a  gum-resin,  and  it -has 
long  been  conjectured  to  be  of  vegetable  origin  ;  but  the  parti* 
cular  plants  from  which  the  bees  collected  it,  had  never  been  ex- 
actly determined.  M.  Huber  ascertained  that  the  buds  of  the 
wild  poplar  can  supply  them  with  this  material.  The  matter 
which  imparts  to  the  wax  its  yellow  colour,  differs  essentially 
from  propolis,  being  wholly  insoluble  in  alcohol :  its  colour  is 
destroyed  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  also  by  nitric  acid.  The 
source  of  this  colouring  mateiial  could  not  be  discovered.  The 
following  account  of  their  labou^rs  in  distributing  the  propolis  on 
the  cells,  contains  many  curious  traits  of  ingenuity'. 

*  Un  terns  serein,  une  temperature  elev^e  engaj^rent  enfin  les 
abeilles  a  ia  recolte  ;  on  les  voyoit  revenir  de  la  c^mpagne,  charg^es 
de  cette  gomme  resine,  'qui  ressemble  a  une  gelee  transparente; 
cette  substance  avoit  alors  la  couleur  «t  T^clat  da  rgrenat :  op 
la  distinguoit  aisement  des  pelottes  farineuses  que  les  autres  abeil- 
ies  apportoient  en  merae-tems.  Les  ouvrieres  chargees  de  propo- 
lis se  joignirent  aux  grappes  qui  pendoient  du  haut  de  la  ruche, 
on  les  voyoit  parcourir  les  couches  exterieures  du  massif:  quand  el- 
les  etoient  parvenues  aux  supports  des  gateaux,  elles  s'y  reposqient : 
leles  s'arretoient  quelques  fois  sur  les  parois  vertical es  de  leur  do- 
itnicile,  en  attendant  que  les  autres  ouvrieres  vin.-sent  les  debarrasset 
Ae  leurs  fardeaux.    Nous  en  vimes  efifectivement  deux  o^  trois  s'ap* 
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procher  de  chacune  d'elles,  prendre  avec  leurs  dents  la  propolis  su» 
les  jambes  de  leurs  compagnes,  et  partir  aussitot  avec  ces  provi- 
sions. Le  haut  de  la  ruche  offroit  le  spectacle  le  plus  anime ;  une 
foule  d'abeilles  s'y  rendoient  de  toutea  parts ;  la  recolte,  la  distri- 
bution et  les  divers  emplois  de  la  propolis  etoient  alors  leur  occu-* 
pation  dorainante :  les  unes  portoient  entre  leurs  dents  la  matiere 
dont  elles  avoient  decharge  les  pourvoyeusps  et  la  deposoient  sur  les 
montans  des  chassis  ou  sur  les  supports  des  gateaux  ;  les  autres  se 
liatoient  de  I'etendre  cotnme  un  vernis  avant  qu'elle  tut  durcie,  ou 
bien  elles  en  formoient  des  cordons  proportionnes  aux  interstices  des 
parois  qu'elles  vouloient  mastiquer.  Rien  de  plus  varie  que  leurs 
operations  ;  mais  ce  que  nous  etions  le  plus  interesses  a  connoitre, 
c'etoit  Tart  avec  lequel  elles  appliquoient  la  propolis  dans  I'interieu  • 
des  alveoles.  Nous  fixames  done  notre  attention  sur  celles  qui  nous 
parurent  disposees  a  s'en  occuper,  on  les  distinguoit  aisement  de  la 
multitude  des  travailleuses,  parcequ'elles  avoient  leurs  tetes  tournces 
vers  la  glace  horizontale.  Lorsqu'elles  en  eurent  atteint  la  super- 
ficie,  elles  y  deposerent  la  propolis  qui  brilloit  entre  leurs  dents,  et 
la  placerent  a  peu  pres  au  milieu  de  Pespace  qui  separoit  les  gateaux. 
Nous  les  vimes  alors  s'occuper  a  conduire  cette  substance  gomnio- 
resineuse  au  veritable  lieu  de  sa  destination ;  profitant  des  points 
d'appuis  qu'elle  pouvoit  leur  fournir  par  sa  viscosite,  elles  s*y  sus- 
pendoient  aussitot  a  I'aide  des  crochets  de  leurs  jambes  posterieures, 
et  sembloient  se  balancer  au-dessous  du  plafond  vitre  ;  I'effet  de  cq 
mouveraent  etoit  de  porter  leurs  corps  en  avant  et  de  le  raraener  en 
arriere  ;  a  chaque  impulsion  nous  voyons  le  tas  de  propolis  s'approchec 
des  alveoles,  les  abeilles  se  seryoient  de  leurs  paites  anterieures  qui 
etoient  restees  libres,  pour  balayer  ce  qui  avoit  ete  detache  par  leurs 
dents,  et  pour  reunir  ces  fragmens  repandus  sur  la  surface  du  verre  ; 
celui-ci  reprit  sa  transparence  lorsque  toute  la  propolis  fut  amenee 
aupres  de  I'orifice  des  cellules.  Quelques  abeilles  entrerent  dans 
celies  qui  etoient  vitrees  ;  c'etoit  fa  que  je  les  attendois,  et  que  j'es^- 
perois  les  voir  travailier  tout  a  mon  aise  :  cellcs-ci  n'apportoient 
point  de  propolis,  mais  leurs  dents  appliquees  contre  ia  cire  etoient 
employees  a  polir  et  a  neltoyer  les  alveoles,  elles  les  faisoient  agir 
dans  les  sillons  angulaires  formes  par  la  rencontre  de  leurs  pans,  elles 
leur  donnoient  plus  de  profondeur,  elles  ratissoient  les  parties  rabo- 
teuses  de  ce^^  bords  ;  pendant  ce  travail  les  antennes  sondoient  le 
terrain  ;  ces  organes  places  au  devant  de  leurs  miiclioires  leur  indi- 
quoient  sans  doute  les  mol6cules  protub6rantes  qu'elles  devoient  en- 
lever. 

*  Lorsqu'une  de  ces  ouvrieres  eut  asscz  lime  l:i  cjre  dans  Tespace 
anguleux  que  ses  dents  parcouroient,  elle  sortit  de  la  cellule  en  lecu- 
lant,  s'approcha  du  tas  de  propolis  qui  se  trouvoit  le  plus  a  sa  por- 
tee,  y  plongea  ses  dents  et  tira  un  fil  de  cette  matiere  resineuse  ; 
elle  le  rompit  aussitot  en  ecartant  sa  tele  brusquement,  le  prit  avec 
les  crochets  de  ses  pattes  anterieures,  et  rentra  dans  la  cellule  qu*elie 
venoit   de  preparer.     Elle  n'hesita  point  a  placer  le  filet  entre  les 
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deux  pieces  qu'elle  avoit  applanies,  et  au  fond  de  Tangle  que  celles- 
ci  formoient  ensemble ;  mais  elle  trouva,  sans  doute,  ce  cordon  trop 
long  pour  I'espace  qu'il  devoit  reccuvrir,  car  elle  en  retrancha  une 
partie  ;  elle  se  servoit  tour-a-to«r  de  ses  pattes  anterieures  pour  i'a- 
juster  et  I'ctendre  entre  deux  pans,  ou  de  ses  dents,  pour  I'enchasser 
dans  le  sillon  anguleux  qu*elle  vouloit  garnir  de  cette  matiere.  A- 
pres  ces  diffeientes  operations,  le  cordon  de  propolis  parut  etre  en- 
core trop  large  et  trop  massif  au  grc  de  cette  abeille,  elle  se  remi 
tout  de  suite  a  le  ratisser  avec  les  metnes  instrumens,  et  chaque  coup 
tendoit  a  en  enlever  quelque  parcelle  :  lorsqiie  ce  travail  fut  acheve 
nous  admirames  Texactitude  avec  laquclle  le  cordon  etoitajuste  entre 
le?  deux  pans  de  I'alveole.  L*ouvriere  ne  s'en  tint  pas  la,  elle  se  re- 
tourna  vers  un  autre  partie  de  la  cellule,  fit  agir  ses  machoires  con- 
tre  la  cire  sur  les  bords  de  deux  autres  trapezes,  et  nous  com pri Ties 
<i[u'elle  preparoit  encore  la  place  que  devoit  recouvrir  un  nouveau  fi- 
let de  propolis.  Nous  ne  doutions  pas  qu'elle  ne  s'approvisionnat  de 
cette  gomme  sur  le  tas  qui  lui  en  avoit  fourni^prcceJemment;  raais 
con  tre  notre  attente  elle  tira  parti  de  la  portion  qu'elle  avoit  re- 
tranchee  du  premier  filet,  Parrangea  dans  I'espace  qui  lui  etoit  des- 
tine, et  lui  donna  toute  la  solidite  et  le  fini  dont  il  etoit  susceptible. 
D'autres  abeilles  acheverent  l*ouvrage  que  celle-ci  venoit  de  com- 
niencer  ;  tous  les  pans  des  alveoles  furent  bientot  encadres  par  des 
iilets  du  propolis,  les  abeilles  en  placerent  aussi  sur  leurs  orifices; 
nous  ne  pumes  saisir  I'instant  ou  elles  etoient  occupees  a  les  vernir, 
mais  il  est  facile  de  concevoir  actuellement  de  quelle  manicre  elles 
doivent  s'y  prendre. '     p.  264'. 

The  expedients  which  bees  resort  to  for  defending  their  hive 
against  numerous  enemies,  furnish  perhaps  the  most  curious 
instances  of  ingenuity  and  contrivance  of  any  part  of  their  po- 
licy ;  and  are  the  more  deserving  of  study,  as  they  often  admit 
of  direct  comparison  with  human  artifices.  The  sphinx  atropos, 
a  very  large  species  of  moth,  commits  great  devastation  in  the 
hive,  whenever  it  can  succeed  in  getting  into  the  anterior.  A 
hive  that  has  been  visited  by  this  nocturnal  depredator,  is  ge- 
nerally soon  after  deserted  by  its  inhabitants;  and  on  examina- 
tion, is  found  to  be  entirely  robbed  of  its  honey,  of  which  it 
liad  before  contained  an  ample  provision.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  cause  of  these  frequent  losses  of  bees  was  discovered ; 
and  when  detected,  it  was  found  that  the  only  effectual  method 
of  securing  the  hive  from  the  attacks  of  this  formidable  moth, 
was  to  contract  the  door-way,  so  that  the  large  body  of  the 
sphinx  could  not  pass  through,  while  sufficient  room  was  left 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  bees.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  in  some  hives  where  the  cultivator  had  not  employed  thi$ 
expedient,  the  bees  had,  of  their  own  accord,  adopted  a  simi- 
lar contrivance,  and  had  built  up,  within  the  hive,  and  imiie- 
diateiy  behind  the  door,  a  thick  wail,  ia  which  several  hole* 
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were  left  just  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  working  bees.     In 
different  hives,  considerable  variety  in  the  construction  of  these, 
lines  of  defence  was  observable  ;  different  plans  of  fortificatioa 
had  been  followed   by  these   expert   and   sagacious  engineers. 
Sometimes  a  single  wall  was  turned  into  arches  at  the  top;  at 
others,  several  buttresses  were  placed  in  succession  behind  each 
other,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  bastions  of  a  citadel ;  doors  were 
constructed,  which  were  masked  by  vvalls  in  front,  and  opened 
in  the  face  of  another  series  of  ramparts,  and  in  situations  which 
did  not  answer  to  the  original  entrances.     On  other  occasions, 
a  series  of  massive  arches  were  built,  so  as  to  cross  one  another, 
and  thus  leave  a  very  narrow  aperture:  and  the  whole  formed  a 
compact  and  solid  structure.    When  the  danger  is  less  pressing, 
when  the  population  of  the  colony  has  much  increavsed,  and 
the  abundance  of  flowers  abroad  requires  the  constant  passage, 
of  the  bees  to  and  from  the  hive,  all  these  fortifications  are  de- 
iHolished,  until  fresh  subject  of  alarm  arises.     Those  raised  in 
ISQ*  were   destroyed  in   the  ensuing  spring.     The  sphinx  did 
not  make  its  appearance  either  that  year  or  the  next ;  but  m 
the  autumn  of  1807,  they  returned  in  considerable  numbers; 
the  bees  immediately  barricadoed  their  doors,  and  thus  succeed- 
ed in    saving  themselves   from    the   danger   which    threatened 
them.     In    May   1808,  they  again   dismantled  the  fortress,  to 
make  way  for  the  swarms  that  were  sent  off.     If  the  farmer 
should  have  already   taken  the  precaution  to  straighten  the  en- 
trance, the  bees,  finding  that  they  have  been  anticipated  in  their 
labours,  do  not  employ  any  additional  measures  of  security. 

It  is  for  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  any  degree  of  re- 
flection in  insects,  to  explain  these  facts  on  some  other  prin- 
ciple. 

The  volume  of  which  we  have  now  given  an  account,  must 
recommend  itself  to  all  who  pursue  philosophical  inquiries,  by 
the  excellent  specimens  it  contains  of  the  methods  of  investigat- 
ing the  processes  of  nature  in  the  animal  world.  The  history 
of  discoveries  on  the  subject  of  bees,  about  which  so  many  vo- 
lumes have  been  written,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  a- 
griculturist  as  well  as  the  naturalist  has  been  directed  from  the 
earliest  times,  is  highly  instructive,  as  disclosing  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  In  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Virgil  and  Columella  among  the  antients, 
and  of  Swammerdam,  Maraldi,  Reaunmr,  Hi\tlorf,  Riem,  Schi- 
rach,  Debraw,  Bonnet,  Hunter  and  Huber  among  the  moderns, 
we  may  trace  the  rise  and  fail  of  various  opinions,  and  the  slow 
confirmation  of  truths,  which,  now  that  they  are  established» 
ive  wonder  could  ever  have  been  disputed.     We  are  in  the  sitiv^ 
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ation  of  a  spectator  who  looks  down  from  a  cornmandin^  emi- 
nence on  the  tangled  oaths  which  wind  up  the  ascent,  and  for- 
gets the  labour  and  perplexity  of  the  traveller  who  first  explored 
his  way  over  the  craggy  steeps.  We  are  amused  with  the  mot- 
ley admixture  df  truth  and  error  apparent  in  the  works  of  the 
older  authors,  and  the  indolent  acquiesconGe  with  which  those 
errors  have  been  copied  and  transmitted  through  succ;. -iing 
ages.  While  we  gather  confidence  in  results  which  are  founded 
on  legitimate  induction,  we  are  at  the  same  time  taught  a  salu- 
tary scepticism  with  regard  to  those  theories  which  rest  on  less 
direct  evidence.  We  learn  what  difficulties  impede  us  in  the 
very  outset  of  our  inquiries  ;  how  laborious  and  arduous  is  the 
task  of  collecting  accurate  observations ;  how  liable  we  are  to 
delusion  from  the  magic  power  of  imagination,  which  persuades 
us  that  we  see  what  is  not  before  us,  which  dresses  up  what  we 
expect  or  desire  in  the  guise  of  reality,  and  which  insensibly 
lures  us  into  partial  or  exaggerated  statements,  A  conjecture 
thrown  out  at  random  has  sometimes  reached  the  threshold  of 
an  important  discovery,  which  has  yet  remained  unexplored  till 
a  long  time  afterwards,  when  inquiry  has  led  to  it  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent path.  Truth  often  lies  concealed  near  the  very  spot  where 
we  had  looked  for  her  in  vain ;  her  subtle  essence  eludes  our 
grasp  in  a  thousand  ways;  and,  even  when  fully  in  our  view, 
she  appears  in  such  unexpected  shapes,  and  fantastic  disguises, 
that  we  fail  |;o  recognize  the  object  of  our  search. 


Art.  VI.  Speech  of  Mr  Phillips,  delivered  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas^  Dublin,  in  the  Case  of  Guthrie  versus  Sterne; 
'with  a  Short  Preface,     London,  Macmillan.     1815. 

'IX^'hateve^  grievances  the  sister  kingdom  may  have  to  com- 
plain of,  at  the  hands  of  this  country,  we  apprehend, 
fhe  cannot  accuse  us  of  insensibility  to  the  worth  and  genius  of 
Jier  people.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  exist  a  spirit  of  ex- 
aggeration regarding  them — a  disposition  to  make  up  for  the  evils 
occasioned  by  misgovernment  and  abuse,  by  a  somewhat  unlimit- 
ed praise  of  Irish  warm-heartednesf:,  and  Irish  eloquence.  Our 
Irish  brethren,  too,  have  generally  been  very  ready  to  accept 
of  these  honours  j  and  to  console  themselves  for  the  loss  of  more 
substantial  good,  by  admitting  that  they  are  indeed  the  best-heart- 
ed and  most  eloquent  of  mankind.  From  time  to  time,  doubts 
may  have  been  hinted  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine ;  and 
sceptical  ^r  cold-blooded  observers  niay  have  fancied  thev  coyld 
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trace  both  the  one  quality  and  the  other  to  a  certain  vehemence 
of  temperament,  the  growth  of  imperfect  civilization  ;  the  more 
especially,  when  the  warmth  of  feeling  was  perceived  to  be  often 
in  alliance  with  craft  as  well  as  violence,  and  the  glow  of  fancy 
to  be  unchastened  by  sound  taste.  But,  generally  speaking,  the 
opinion  of  men  seems  fixed  upon  the  subject ;  and  he  would 
meet  with  a  sorry  reception,  we  imagine,  on  either  side  of  the 
Channel,  who  should  dispute  the  position,  that  Ireland  is  the 
land  of  generous  natures  and  eloquent  tongues.  Accordingly, 
we  are  not  about  to  deny  any  such  tenet ;  we  only  claim  for 
ourselves  the  privilege  of  watching  the  attempts  made  to  import 
the  Irish  article  into  this  country  ;  and,  admitting  it  to  be  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  home  consumption,  we  think  nothing  can  be 
much  clearer  than  its  unsuitableness  to  our  market.  The  read- 
er will  immediately  perceive,  that  we  are  speaking  merely  of  the 
kind  of  composition  usually  denominated  Irish  Oratory,  in  which 
,  the  better  speakers  who  have  come  over  to  England  deal  very 
sparinirly,  and  the  best  not  at  all, — but  of  which  the  speech  of 
Mr  Phillips  now  before  us  is  almost  entirely  made  up.  Its  cha- 
racterislics  are,  great  force  of  imagination,  without  any  regula- 
rity or  restraint;  great  copiousness  of  language,  with  little  se- 
lection or  propriety  ;  vehemence  of  sentiment,  often  out  of  place; 
warmth  of  feeling,  generally  overdone ;  a  frequent  substitution 
of  jingling  words  for  ideas;  and  such  a  defect  in  skill  (with  re- 
ference to  the  object  in  view),  as  may  be  supposed  to  result  from 
the  intemperate  love  of  luxuriant  declamation,  to  which  all  high- 
er considerations  are  sacrificed.  The  merits  peculiar  to  this 
school  of  rhetoric,  we  are  far  from  denying  ;  but  they  are  of  dan- 
gerous example,  and,  at  the  best,  of  a  subordinate  cast.  They 
are  not  indeed  by  any  means  of  easy  attainment ;  and  even  their 
excess,  the  fault  they  are  principally  liable  to,  is  the  vice  of  cle- 
ver, not  of  dull  minds  :  Yet  no  one  whose  taste  is  not  extreme- 
ly faulty,  or  corrupted  by  the  study  of  models  from  this  school, 
can  hesitate  a  moment  in  rejecting  them,  when  offered  as  sam- 
ples of  legitimate  eloquence.  We  purpose,  therefore,  to  be- 
stow a  little  attention  upo  i  Mr  Phillips's  speech,  coming  for- 
ward, as  it  should  seem,  to  claim  the  praise,  not  merely  of  a 
speech  which  did  its  business  with  the  jury,  and  might  be  for- 
gotten, but  one  that  deserves  to  live,  and  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  art — a  specimen,  too,  suited  to  the  English  as  well 
as  Irish  taste.  We  must  frankly  own,  that,  with  every  sense 
of  its  merits  as  a  piece  of  Irish  eloquence,  we  thitik  they  are 
not  such  as  can  recommend  it  to  the  more  severe  judgment  of 
this  country. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  Preface  informs  us  this  Speech  k 
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published,  are  *  the  encouragement  of  eloquence, '  and  the  re- 
storation of  '  our  sinking  virtue.  *  It  was  delivered  for  the 
plaintiff^  in  an  action  for  criminal  conversation  ;  and  it  pierced 
(we  are  told)   '  the  heart  of  the  defendant,  even  to  the  blackness 

*  of  its  core,  by  the  withering  glance  of  indignant  genius. '  I'he 
editor,  indeed,  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  powerful  ofrcum stances 
which  are  likely  to  counteract  the  effects  of  '  the  breath  of  elo-- 

*  quence  in  reanimating  the  sleeping  energies '  of  virtue.  But 
be  argues  judiciously  enough,  that  if  the  *  electrical  effects  of 
'  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  upon  the  populace  of  Greece 

*  could  nerve  the  arm  of  the  coward,  and  sooth  the  ruffled  spirit 

*  of  the  disaffected, ' — *  why  should  it  not  now  be  successfiii  in 

*  correcting,  or  at  least  shaming,  the  depravities  of  the  ai)an' 
f  doned  ?  ■ — and  therewithal  he  gives  us  a  metaphor  of  some 
length,  touching  a  '  wily  serpent.  *  It  is,  however,  with  the 
Speech  itself,  and  not  with  the  Preface,  that  we  now  have  to 
do ;  and  we  proceed  to  consider  it,  laying  wholly  out  of  our 
view,  as  justice  requires,  the  praises  of  the  editor,  and  only  re- 
collecting of  the  speaker  the  very  favourable  impression  left  up- 
on the  public  by  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  his 
independent  and  honourable  conduct  in  the  political  contests  of 
his  country. 

We  began  the  perusal  of  this  performance  under  the  impres- 
sion that,  as  it  was  to  be  judged  by  a  severe  standard,  some  ac- 
curacy of  diction  might,  among  other  essentials  of  oratory,  be 
looked  for.  The  two  first  sentences  undeceived  us  ;  in  which^ 
correctness  is  sacrificed  to  an  unmeaning  jingle  three  several 
times. 

*  In  this  case  I  am  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  who  has  deputed 
me,  ivith  the  kind  concession  of  my  much  more  efficient  colleagues^ 
to  detHil  to  you  the  story  of  his  misfortunes.  In  the  course  of  a  lor,g 
friendship  which  has  existed  between  us,  originating  in  mutual  pur- 
suits, and  cemented  by  mutual  attachment,  never  until  this  instant 
did  I  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure  in  the  claims  ivhick  it  created,  or 
the  duty  which  it  imposed. '  p.  1. 

Concessttrn  is  here,  rather  awkwardly,  used  for  «.«^7?^;  but  then 
the  f  «rmer  word  jingles  with  ki7id ;  mutual  is  \)\it^oY  common y  be- 
cau^^e  it  was  to  be  repeated  in  the  other  limb  of  the  sentence ;  anci 
a  distinction  is  created  between  the  claims  and  the  duty  of  friend- 
ship, that  we  may  hear  roundly  of  the  '  claims  which  it  created,  or 

*  the  duty  winch  it  imposed. '     The  expression,  *  to  detail  to  you 

*  the  Uoiy  of  his  misfortunes, '  is  not  happy — scarcely  accurate. 
It  shouki  have  been,  *  to  tell  you  the  story,  *  or  *  to  detail  the 

*  particulars  ; ' — but  rather  the  former.  A  friendship  originat- 
ing in  similar  pursuits  is  intelligible  -,  but  *  a  friendship  cement^ 
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'^  ed  liy  mntual  nttadiment, '  after  it  had  so  originated,  is  not 
rense — it  is  as  if  he  htid  said,  *  a  friendship  originating  in  our 

*  |)ursuits,  and  cemented  by  our  friendship. '  In  the  third  sen- 
tence Mr  Phillips  says,  that  *  he  cannot  help  being  pained  at 
^  the  kindness  of  a  partiahiy  which, '  &c.  *  To  he  pained,  * 
never  was  pcod  English,  though  there  are  old  authorities  for 
it ;  to  be  pained  at  a  thing,  we  suspect  never  was  English  at  all ; 
- — ^but  *  the  kindness  of  partiality,  *  is  an  absurdity  in  any  lan- 
guage.    In  the  next  sentence,  we  iiave  *  misfortune  veiling  the 

*  furrows  which  its  rtears  had  burned,  and  hiding  under  the 
'*  decorations  of  an  artfu^l  drapery  the  heart-rent  heavings  with 

*  which  its  bosom  throbbed  ; '  a  metaphor  by  no  means  correct, 
and  therefore  wholly  to  be  rejected  as  a:figure, — but,  were  it  ever 
CO  just,  far  too  violent  for  the  very  opening  of  a  speech.  What 
orator  ever  ventured  upon  such  ground  at  the  end  -of  the  first 
aninute?— Before  he  has  been  speaicing  another  minute,  we  have 
him  (as  m.igltt  indeed  be  expected)  among  *  earthquakes  that 

*  convulse,  and  pestilence  that  infects ; '  and  then  comes  one  of 
the  most  laboured  passages  of  the  Speech,  which  closes  the  ex- 
ordium. It  begins  with  an  expression,  boiTow«d,  we  believe, 
lirom  the  American  dictionary,  and  contains,  beside  much  false 
ornament,  some  words,  the  coining  of  which  could  only  have 
been  excused  in  the  .vehemence  of  an  advanced  period  of  the 
declamation. 

*  No  matter  hew  we  may  have  graduated  in  the  scale  of  nations ; 
po  matter  with  what  wreath  we  may  have  been  adorned,  or  what 
^^jlessings  we  may  have  been  demed  ;  no  matter  what  may  have  beea 
our  feuds,  or  follies,  or  our  misfortunes  :  it  has  at  least  been  univer- 
sally concede^,  ithat  our  hearths  were  the  home  of  the  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  tliat  love,  honour,  and  conjugal  iidelity,  wcj-e  the  dear  and 
indisputable  deities  of  our  household  ;  Around  the  fire-side  of  the 
Irish  hovel  hospitality  circumscribed  its  sacred  circle;  and  a  provi« 
sion  to  punish,  created  a  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  its  violation* 
But  of  all  the  ties  that  bound,  of"  all  the  bounties  tliat  blessed  her, 
Ireland  most  obeyed,  most  loved,  most  reverenced,  the  nuptial  con- 
tract. She  saw  it  the  gift  of  Heaven,  the  cl^arm  of  earth,  the  joy 
of  the  present,  the  promise  of  the  future^  the  innocence  of  enjoy- 
j?ient,  the  chastity  of  passion,  the  sacrament  of  love :  the  slender 
curtain  that  shades  the  sanctuary  of  her  marriage- bed,  has  in  its  pu- 
rity the  splendour  of  the  mountain  snow,  and  for  its  protection  the 
texture  of  the  mountain  adamant..  Gentlemen,  that  national  sane- 
tuiary  has  been  invaded ;  that  venerable  divinity  has  been  violated  ; 
and  its  tenderest  pledges  torn  from  their  shrine,  by  the  polluted  ra- 
f  ine  of  a  kindless,  heartless,  prayerless,  remorseless  adulterer.  To 
jou,— religion  defiled,  morals  insulted,  law  despised,  public  order 
j€i»Uy  violated,  and  individual  hap|)incss  wantonly  wpunded, — mivk^ 
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their  melancholy  appeal.  You  will  hear  the  facts  with  as  much  pa- 
tience as  indignali  n  will  allow  ;  I  will  myself  ask  of  you  to  adjudged 
them  with  as  much  mercy  as  justice  will  admit. '     p.  2,  3» 

Oratory  has  iis  licensesas  well  as  poetry,  and  must  not  be  se- 
verely scrutinized  when  it  deals  with  maiters  of  fact ;  else  should 
we  feel  disposed  to  question  the  assumption  upon  which  Mr  Phil-* 
lips  here  proceeds,  that  Ireland  is  so  peculiarly  fovoured  in  re- 
spect of  domestic  purity.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  records  of  our 
courts  i*i  this  Island,  not  unfrequently  display  Irish  names;-  and 
even  iti  the  Sister  Kingdom  itself,  it  is  a  little  singular  that  the 
two  largest  sums  ever  recbvered  in  such  actions  were  awarded  ^ 
not  as  Mr  Philhps  might,  perchance,  imagine,  because  of  the 
novelty  of  the  offences,  but  because  of  the  peculiar  profligacy  of 
the  cases.  *  The  purity  of  the  mountain  snow,  and  the  tex^- 
ture  of  the  adamant,'  were,  in  one  of  these  instances,- attaefeF 
by  the  plaintiff's  own  brother.  We  should  have  been  most  far 
indeed  from  arguing  against  the  purity  of  Irish  morals,  because 
such  things  had  taken  place;  but  then  our  Irish  brethren  should 
not  claim  a  monopoly  of  chastity  as  their  national  peculiarity,  irf 
the  face  of  facts  like  these. 

The  narrative  of  the  ease,  whicih  follows  the  pasisage  v^e  hav^ 
been  commenting  upon,  is  much  less  flowery,  and  much  better 
composition;  though  we  And  such  things ,  here  and  there,  as  *  ther 
daemon  of  it&  destmed  desolation,  lurking  hid  in  the  very  sun- 
beam of  happiness  :'  Atid  the  entertainment  at  the  Coniiaught 
Circuit  Table,  is  depicted  as  *  the  flow  of  soiil,;  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  pleasure. '  There  is  also  some  w^nt  of  skill  in  putting 
forward  the  statements,  that  the  defendant  had  Kttle  more  thaa 
a  common  acquaintance  with  the  plaintiff,  and  that  he  had  spent 
part  of  his  life  in  prison  for  debt. 

There  seem  to  have  been  some  circumstances  in  this  case  pe- 
culiarly striking,  and  such  as  affc)rded  the  finest  field  for  pathe- 
tic eloquence.  The  seducer  had  been  brutal  enough  to  mal- 
treat the  object  of  his  love  almost  immediately  after  their  elope- 
ment ;  and,  s-he  having  left  chiklren,  as  well  as  a  husband,  fronV 
whom  she  had  experienced  uniform  tenderness,  and  to  whom  she 
had  felt  the  warmest  affection,  the  agi^ny  of  her  suff'eringff  wrun^ 
from  her  these  touching  exclamations — '   My  poor  husband  ^ 

*  My  dear  children  1     Oh  !  if  they  would  everr  let  my  little 

*  William  live  with  me,  it  would  be  some  consolation  to  my 

*  broken  heart  [ '  How  to  dea^  with  so  affecting  an  incident, 
was  unquestionably  a  great  difHculty  in  the  task  of  the  orator.  Aj 
simple  narrative,  but  really  and  unaffectedly  and  feelingly  simple, 
was  clearly  the  first  part  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Mr  Phil- 
lips thinks  he  performs  this  best  by  reading  it  verbatim  from  hi*^ 
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brief;  but  be  flings  into  a  parenthesis  something  by  way  of  re- 
lieving, or,  as  he  would  call  it,  seasoning  the  simplicity  of  the 
st(jry ;  for,  mention  being  made  of  her  *  magnificent  dress, '  as 
observed  by  tiie  chambermaid,  he  exclaims,  *  Poor  wretch!  she 
*  was  decked  and  adorned  for  the  sacrifice  1 '  The  story  bein^ 
brought  fairly  before  the  audience,  there  remained  the  much  more 
difficult  task  of  making  the  proper  use  of  it.  Upon  this  point 
there  might  be  various  opinions,  even  among  the  masters  of  the 
art.  But,  we  a}wrehend,  that  few  would  have  advised  starting 
with  a  poetical  quotation  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  no  one  would  have 
recommended  tiie  one  chosen  by  Mr  Phillips — 

'  Alas  !  nor  children  more  can  slie  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home  !  * — 
which  we  might  almost  suspect  to  have  been  taken,  along  with 
the  story,  from  the  brief.  The  following  is  his  commentary  at 
length ;  and,  with  much  to  offend  against  sound  taste,  it  con- 
tains undoubted  marks  of  genius.  I'he  transition  to  the  hus- 
band is  happy,  and  well  managed ;  it  is  more  plain,  too,  than 
the  rest  of  the  passage. 

*  Well  might  she  lament  over  her  fallen  fortunes ;  well  might  she 
mourn  over  the  memory  of  the  days  when  the  sun  of  Heaven  seemed 
to  rise  hut  for  her  happiness;  well  might  she  recall  the  home  she  had 
endeared,  the  children  she  had  nursed,  the  hapless  husband,  of  whose 
life  she  was  the  pulse.  But  one  short  week  before  this,  earth  could 
not  reveal  a  lovelier  vision:  Virtue  blessed,  affection  followed,  beauty 
beamed  on  her ; — the  light  of  every  eye,  the  charm  of  every  heart,  she 
moved  along  in  cloudless  chastity,  cheered  by  the  song  of  love,  and 
circled  by  the  splendours  she  created !  Behold  her  now,  the  loath* 
some  refuse  of  an  adulterous  bed ;  festering  in  the  very  infection  of 
her  crimes  ;  the  scoif  and  scorn  of  their  unmanly,  merciless,  inhu- 
man author !  But  thus  it  ever  is  with  the  votaries  of  guilt ;  the 
birth  of  their  crime  is  the  death  of  their  enjoyment ;  and  the  wretch 
who  flings  his  offering  on  its  altar,  falls  an  immediate  victim  to  the 
flame  of  his  devotion.  I  am  glad  it  is  so  ;  it  is  a  wise,  retributive 
dispensation  ;  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  preventive  Providence.  I  re- 
joice it  is  so  in  the  present  instance:  first,  because  this  premature 
infliction  must  ensure  repentance  in  the  wretched  sufferer  ;  and  next, 
because,  as  this  adulterous  fiend  has  rather  acted  on  the  suggestions 
of  his  nature  than  his  shape,  by  rebelling  against  the  finest  impulse 
of  man,  he  has  made  himself  an  outlaw  from  the  sympathies  of  hu- 
manity. Why  should  he  expect  that  charity  from  you,  which  he 
would  not  spare  even  to  the  misfortunes  he  had  inflicted  ?  For  the 
honour  of  the  form  in  which  he  is  disguised,  1  am  willing  to  hope  he 
was  so  blinded  by  his  vice,  that  he  did  not  see  the  full  extent  of  those 
misfortunes.  If  he  had  feelings  capable  of  being  touched,  it  is  not 
to  the  faded  victim  of  his  own  weakness,  and  of  his  wickedness,  that 
I  Would  direct  them.     There  is  nothing  in  her  crime  which  affrights 
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charity  from  its  commiseration.  But,  GentlemeA-,  tli^re  is  One,  over 
whom  pity  may  mourn,  for  he  is  wretched  :  and  mourn  without  a 
blush,  for  he  is  guiltless.  How  shall  I  depict  to  you  the  deserted 
husband  ?  To  every  other  object  in  this  catalogue  of  calamity  there 
is  some  crime  attached  which  checks  compassion.  But  here — oh  ! 
if  ever  there  was  a  man  amiable,  it  was  that  man  ;  oh !  if  ever  there 
was  a  husband  fond,  it  was  that  husband  :  his  hope,  his  joy,  his  am- 
bition, was  domestic  ;  his  toils  were  forgotten  in  the  affections  of  his 
home  ;  and  amid  every  adverse  variety  of  fortune,  Hope  pointed  to 
his  children,  and  he  was  comforted.  By  this  vile  act  that  hope  is 
blasted,  that  house  is  a  desert,  those  children  are  parentless.  *  p. 
14,  15. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  case  was,  that  the 
plaintiff's  mother  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  distress  of  her  son's  fa- 
mily, and  died  before  the  trial  of  the  cause.  Mr  PhiUips  makes 
a  good  nse  of  this  passage ;  but  we  are  really  preventeil  from 
extracting  his  observations,  by  the  dreadful  piece  of  violent  fi- 
gure which  spoils  it ; — he  actually  speaks  of  *  the  solace  of  an  ar- 
tery torn  from  the  heart-strings. ' 

It  is  impossible  to  vary  the  ordinary  topics  which  cases  of  se- 
duction present.  The  orator  will  dwell  chiefly,  no  doubt,  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  one  in  hand ;  but  he  must  also  bring  be- 
fore his  auditors,  those  features,  which  it  has  in  common  with 
others,  and  which,  after  aW,  are  likely  to  be  the  most  import- 
ant. In  pourtraying  these,  he  can  hardly  strike  out  any  thing 
very  novel  .at  this  time  of  day;  and  accordingly,  no  one  will' 
blame  Mr  Phillips  for  resorting  to  such  established  topics — (esta- 
blished, because  they  have  been  found  effective) — as  enumerat- 
ing the  excuses  which  his  adversary  might  have  had  for  his  con- 
duct, but  which  he  had  not.  Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that 
this  should  be  an  enumeration,  and  very  little  more.  He  must 
not  dwell  upon  them,  as  \i  he  were  really  urging  them  in  fa- 
vour of  the  defendant,  when  he  is  only  to  show  that  his  conduct 
is  left  bare  of  all  palliation.  Had  he  been  set  to  defend  the  se- 
duction, he  might  have  enlarged  upon  the  enormities  which  had 
not  been  committed,  because  the  direct  tendency  of  such  a  de- 
scription is  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  thing  actually  commit- 
ted ;  and  this  effect  is  lessened  by  every  shade  that  is  cast  upon 
the  contrast.  But  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  des- 
cant at  length  upon  a  topic  of  palliation,  merely  in  order  to, 
say  that  your  adversary  had  no  such  excuse.  The  following 
passage  sins  grievously  against  this  rule  ;  and  is  moreover  in  the 
worst  style  of  florid  and  mawkish  novel- writing, 

*  It  might  perhaps  have  been,^  that,  in  their  early  years,  this 
guilty  pair  had  cherished  an  innocent  atta:chment;  it  might  have 
beeny  that  in  their  spring  of  life,  when  Fancy  waved  her  fairy  wand 
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m-ound  them,  till  all  above  was  sunshine,  and  all  beneath  was  flowers ; 
•when  to  their  ciear  and  charmed  vision  this  ample  world  was  but  a 
weedless  garden,  where  every  tint  spoke  Nature's  loveliness,  and 
every  sound  breathed  Heaven's  melody,  and  every  breeze  was  but 
embodied  fragrance ;  it  might  have  been  (hat,  in  this  cloudless  holi- 
day, Love  wove  his  roseate  bondage  around  them,  till  their  young 
hearts  so  grew  together,  that  a  separate  existence  ceased,  and  life  it- 
self became  a  sweet  identity;  it  might  have  been  that,  envious  off  this 
Paradise,  some  worse  than  d^mon  tore  them  from  each  other,  to 
pine  for  years  in  absence,  and  at  length  to  perish  in  a  palliated  im- 
piety. Oh  !  Gentlemen,  in  such  a  case.  Justice  herself,  with  her 
uplifted  sword,  would  call  on  Mercy  to  preserve  the  victim.  There 
was  no  such  palliatic^n :  the  period  of  their  acquaintance  was  little 
more  than  suffieient  for  the  maturity  of  their  crime;  and  they  dare" 
not  libel  Love,  by  shielding  under  its  soft  and  sacred  name,  the  loath- 
some revels  of  an  adulterous  depravity.  *     p.  18^  19. 

A  little  farther  on,  in  handling  another  such  topic,  he  alludes 
to  Ireland  as?  *  a  land  of  courage  and  chivalry,  where  the  fe- 

*  male  form  has  been  held  as  a  patent  direct  from  the  Divinity,- 

*  bearing  in  its  chaste  and  charmed  helplessness,  the  assurance 

*  of  its  strength,  and  the  amulet  of  its  protection. '  All  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  is  neither  tolerable  eloquence,  nor  even  mid-, 
dUng  poetry — but  wild  incoherent  rhapsody — a  patchwork  of 
broken  pieces  of  figures,  brought  together  to  make  some  new 
figure, — without  consistency  of  form,  symmetry  of  proportions, 
or  harmony,  or  even  nature  in  the  colouring. 

.  We  now  approach  a  part  of  the  speech,  which  #as  marked 
by  the  most  unequivocal,  and,  we  trust,  miiversal  testimony, 
of  the  audience's  approbation.  '  A  bui'st  of  applause, '  we  are 
informed,  '  from  the  v^hole  Bar  and  auditory,  followed  the  de- 

*  livery  of  this  passage. '  It  seems  the  defendant  bad  been  vile,' 
and  aliso  stupid  enough  to  avow,  that  a  love  of  distinction  was 
the  motive  of  his  conduct  j  at  least  so  Mr  Philhps  chooses  to 
apply  an  expression  used  by  him ;  and  from  thence  he  draws  the 
passage  so  much  applauded* 

*  I  had  heard,  indeed,  that  ambition  was  a  vice, — but  then  a  vice, 
so  equivocal,  it  verged  on  virtue  ;  that  it  was  the  aspiration  of  a 
spirit,  sometimes  perhaps  appalling,  always  magnificent ;  that  though 
its  grasp  might  be  fate,  and  its  flight  might  be  famine,  still  it  repos- 
ed on  eanh\s  pinnacle,  and  played  in  heaven's  lightnings  ;  that 
though  it  might  fall  in  ruins,  it  arose  in  ^re,  and  was  withal  so  splen- 
did, that  even  the  horrors  of  that  fall  became  unmerged  and  miti- 
gated in  the  beauties  of  that  aberration  I  But  here  is  ah  ambition — 
base,  and  barbarous,  and  illegitimate ;  with  all  the  grossness  of  the 
vice,  with  none  of  the  grandeur  of  the  virtue ;  a  mean,  muffled, 
dastard  incendiary,  who,  in  the  silence  of  sleep,  and  in  the  shades 
c4'  midnight,  steals  his  Ephesian  torch  into  the  fane,  which  it  way* 
Virtue  to  udore,  and  worsu  than  i^ucrilege  to  have  violated.'     p.  21V 
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Now,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  any  one  had  dared  in 
this  country  to  produce  such  2ijiight^  and  had  escaped  the  worst 
of  calamities — moving  his  hearers  to  laughter,  he  would  infalli- 
bly have  encountered  the  next  worst — the  leaving  their  feeJingA^ 
far  behind  him,  and  uttering  with  vast  emotion  a  most  impas- 
sioned sentence,  which  fell  dead  and  flat  upon  an  audience  un- 
moved— or  ashamed  of  what  they  heard.  We  can  much  more 
t^a'^ily  forgive  the  other  burst  of  applause  which  is  said  to  have 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  Speech — both  because  there  is  a 
tendency  to  applaud  at  the  end  of  any  harangue  delivered  with 
feeling,  and  because  it  is  much  better  than  the  former  passage. 
The  topic,  indeed,  is  not  a  common  one  in  such  cases  ;  he  asksi 
<lamages  to  relieve  the  children  of  the  marriage — but  he  works 
up  the  matter  very  well ;  and  at  the  end  more  of  vehemence  caii 
always  be  tolerated  than  in  any  other  part. 

*  Believe  me,  Gentlemen,  if  it  were  not  for  those  children,  he 
would  not  come  here  to-day  to  seek  such  remuneration  ;  if"  it  were 
not  that,  by  your  verdict,  you  may  prevent  those  little  innocent  de- 
frauded wretches  from  wandering  beggars,  as  well  as  orphans,  on 
the  face  oF  this  earth.  Oh,  I  know  I  need  not  ask  this  verdict  from 
your  mercy ;  I  need  not  extort  it  from  your  compassion  ;  I  will  re- 
ceive it  from  your  justice.  I  do  conjure  you,  not  as  fathers,  but  as 
husbands ;  not  as  husbands,  but  as  citizens  ;  not  as  citizens,  but  rvS 
men ;  not  as  men,  but  as  Christians  :  by  all  your  obligations,  public, 
private,  moral,  and  religious  ;  by  the  hearth  profaned,  by  the  home 
desolated,  by  the  canons  of  the  living  God  foully  spurned :  save^ 
oh  !  save  your  fire-sides  from  the  contagion,  your  country  from  the 
crime,  and  perhaps  thousands,  yet  miborn,  from  the  shame,  and  sin, 
and  sorrow  of  this  example. '     p.  23. 

Among  the  least  judicious  parts  of  this  speech,  are  the  allu- 
sions to  Lord  P]rskiiie.  Of  course  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
dissenting  from  the  highest  panegyrick  which  eloquence,  even 
ftiore  inflattd  than  Mr  Phillips's  can  bestow  upon  that  great 
orator  and  most  skilful  advocate,  how  much  soever  we  may  re- 
gret that  the  praises  of  so  fine  a  model  should  be  chanted  in  sc* 
unchastened  and  even  preposterous. a  strain.  Meither  must  we 
be  supposed  to  insinuate,  tliat  Mr  Philhps  introduces  Lord  Er- 
skine  by  way  of  comparison  with  himself.  Of  any  such  folly 
we  freely  acquit  him  ;  but  there  is  something  singularly  injudi- 
cious in  calling  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  that  distinguish- 
ed master's  performances  in  cases  of  the  same  sort,  both  be-^ 
cause  it  shov»s  that  he  is  straining  at  an  imitation  of  those  mo-i 
dels,  (a  thing  not  good  in  poetry,  and  fatal  to  eloquence),  and 
because  it  reminds  us  how  great  is  his  failure.  Let  him,  in- 
deed, find  in  the  whole  compass  of  Lord  Erskine's  orations^ 
one  single  instance  of  the  business  in  hand,  the  great  work  of' 
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contdncing  or  persuading,  sacrificed  to  imagery  or  mere  decla- 
mation, that  is,  sentence- makino;,  and  speaking  for  speaking- 
sake — and  we  shall  advise  him  to  take  the  yet  more  severe  graces 
of  Demosthenes  for  his  model.  But  until  he  has  found  this  spe- 
cimen, we  must  recommend  him  to  study  Lord  Erskine,  rather 
than  to  praise  him.  If  indeed  he  must  praise  him,  we  venture 
to  suggest,  that  *  a  subject  suited  to  his  lefj^itimatc  mind, '  is  not 
intelligible — and  that  the  following  passage  presents  no  very  clear 
idea,   though  meant  to  he  very  descriptive — '  By  the  rare  union 

*  of  all  that  was  learned   in  law  with  all  that  was  lucid  in  elo- 

*  quence  j  by  the  singular  combination  of  all  that  was  pure  in 

*  morals  with  all  that  was  profound  in  wisdom  j  he  has  stamped 

*  upon  every  action  of  his  life  the  Umded  authority  of'  a  great 

*  mind  and  an  unquestionable  conviction.  ^ 

To  conclude,  Mr  Phillips  is  a  man  of  undoubted  talents,  and 
even  genius.  He  requires  only  a  severe  controulover  his  fancy^ 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  chaster  models  of  composition,  to- 
excel  in  oratory.  But  the  present  specimen  is  unfavourable  in 
itself;  and  only  holds  out  a  promise,  which — if  he  listens  to  the 
plaudits  of  such  auditors  as  he  delivered  it  to — we  are  afraid  will 
never  be  fulfilled. 


AftT.  VII.  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  ofCaubid  and  its  Depen- 
dencies in  Persia^  t'artary  and  India  ;  comprising  a  View  of 
the  Afghaun  Naticn,  and  a  History  of'  the  Dooraunee  Mo- 
narchy, By  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphtnstone,  Resi- 
dent at  the  Court  of  Poona,  and  late  Envoy  to  the  King  of 
CaubuL    4to.    Longman  &  Co.,  and  Murray,  London,  1815. 


Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon.  By  Claudius  James  Rich, 
Esq.  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad.  Svo* 
Longman  &  Co.,  and  Murray,  London,  1815. 

Description  du  Pachalic  de  Bagdad,     Svo.     Paris,   1809. 

'T^HERE  are  not  many  regions  of  the  globe  of  which  the  histo- 
•^  ry  and  geography  are  less  known  than  those  of  the  country 
which  is  the  subject  of  Mr  Elphinstone's  important  and  distin- 
guished work.  Yet  it  is  a  country  in  no  respect  uninteresting. 
Both  its  utmost  length  and  its  greatest  breadth  are  above  seven 
hundred  miles.  The  population  seems,  upon  probable  grounds, 
to  be  estimated  at  fourteen  millions.  The  governing  part  of  this- 
population  are  a  peculiar  race,  speaking  a  language  radically 
different  from  other  tongues,  and  distinguished  by  manners,  in- 
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Stitutions  and  character  from  the  great  nations  who  border  on 
their  territory  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides. 

The  Sovereigns  of  this  country,  before  their  power  was  de- 
stroyed by  civil  confusions,  might  be  classed,  in  point  of  strength^ 
as  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  Mahometan  world.     It  had 
been  annexed  to  Persia,  and  subjected  by  the  Moguls  in  their 
progress  towards  the  conquest  of  India.     No  conquest  however 
effaced,  or  seems  to  have  much  weakened  the  original  character  of 
the  inhabitants.     Their  mountains,  and  still  more  the  spirit  with 
which  their  mountains  filled  them,  enabled  them,  in  general, 
very  quickly  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke.     Their  country  has 
been  the  seat  of  the  greatest  Mahometan  empires.     They  have 
been  masters  of  Persia ;  and,  in   almost  every  age,  from  their 
conversion  to  the  Mussulman  faith   to  the  present  time,  they 
have   entered    India   as   conquerors.      Afghaun  colonies   were 
settled  in  various  Indian   districts.     Several  Royal    families  of 
that  nation  reigned  at  Delhi  before  the  house  of  Taimour;   and 
military  adventurers  of  the  same  race,  are  not  yet  banished  from 
India,  by  the  general  peace  and  order  which  the  establishmen 
of   the  British   authority  has  imposed.     In  addition    to  these 
claims  on  the  curiosity  of  those  who  seek  to  increase  their  know- 
ledge of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  Afghaunistan  possessed 
a  more  than  ordinary  importance  in  the  eye  of  those  who  ad- 
minister the  government,   or  examine  the  political  relations  pf 
British  India.     The  destruction  of  the  French  and  Mahratta 
power  in   Hindustaun  in  1804-,  almost  brought  it  into  contact 
with  the  dependencies  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  great,   but  tumultuary  and  fluctuating 
strength  of  the  Seiks — by  the  disorderly  and  harassed  princi- 
palities of  the  Rajpoot  country,  now  the  sole  insecure  retreat  of 
Hindu  independence — by  various  feudatories  and  tributaries  from 
Cashmere  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  who,   in  the  late  convul- 
sions of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  have  almost  shaken  off  their 
nominal  dependence — by  the  northern  mountains,  the  Indus, 
and  by  the  Desert — which,  with  more  or  less  width  and  sterility, 
stretches  from  the  Punjaub  to  the  gulph  of  Cutch.     None  of  the 
intermediate  states  or  chiefs  are  powerful  enough  to  scop  the 
progress  of  an  army;  and  even  the  natural  barriers  on  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  India,  have  been  crossed  in  almost  every  age, 
from  Alexander  to  Nadir  Shah. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  British  government  apprehended 
danger  from  the  side  of  Europe,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
Beek  to  conciliate  a  neighbouring  government  of  such  import- 
ance, and  to  explore  a  country  so  little  known,  through  which 
nn  European  invader  must  advance.     It  is  now  easy  to  loo,k 
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clown  on  such  appreliensions  with  contempt.  But  they  were  at' 
the  time  perfectly  reasonable.  At  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon 
sremed  to  be  the  master  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  who- 
ever is  master  of  Europe,  may  be  the  master  at  least  of  the  Old' 
World.  Russia,  become  his  most  devoted  ally,  held  the  north 
of  Asia.  That  vast  empire,  whose  armies  might  visit  Pekin 
with  a  facility  a  hundred  fold  greater  than  that  with  which  they 
have  already  twice  visited  Paris,  which  has  frontiers  within  a 
week's  sail  of  Constfintinople,  and  within  a  week's  march  of 
Tehraun,  is  separated  by  no  powerful  state  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  British  possessions  in  Ttidia.  It  would  have  seem- 
ed far  less  extravagant  to  predict  the  entry  of  a  Russian  army 
into  Delhi,  or  even  Calcutta,  than  its  enti-y  into  Paris.  In  such 
a  pr<  ject  as  the  expedition  by  land  against  India,  it  was  a  most 
peculiarly  fortunate  circumstance  to  have  an  ally  ecjually  power- 
ful and  zealons  on  the  flank  of  the  whole  line  of  advance,  and  of 
the  territory  to  be  invaded.  It  is  accordingly  certain,  that  this- 
gigantic  plan  was  seriousty  entertained  by  Napoleon  ;  though 
not  so  confidently  and  so  earnestly  as  it  has  more  than  once 
been  treated,  and  as  it  probably  again  will  be  contemplated, 
al  St  Pf  tersburgh.  In  such  an  operation,  it  was  indeed  ma^ 
nifestly  impossible  to  keep  open  the  channels  of  supply  and  re- 
inforcement, and  to^  secure  the  possibility  of  retreat,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  war.  A  chain  of  military  posts,  extend- 
ing from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Indus,  wo-uld  have  been  a 
conception  beyond  the  boldness  of  the  most  inflamed  imagina- 
tion. The  only  substitute  was  a  chain  of  capitals,  in  which  im- 
prisoned governments  might  be  both  hostages  for  the  conduct 
of  their  subjects,  and  instruments  for  exacting  the  pay  and  pro- 
vision of  the  invading  army  from  their  dominions.  It  was  in- 
disputably a  part  of  the  plan,  to  obtain  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Tehraun,  under  friendly  pretexts ;  and  to  employ  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  governments  to  facilitate  the  advance,  and 
to  secure  the  supply  of  the  French  and  Russian  armies.  As  far 
»s  the  provinces  which  form  the  south-eastern  banks  of  the  Cas- 
pian, the  plan  was  probably  considered  as  complete.  The  pa- 
tronage of  the  missions,  since  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.,  had  esta- 
blished a  connexion  between  France  and  Persia.  The  language 
and  literature  of  western  Asia  were  cultivated  at  Paris  with  bril- 
liant success.  The  old  and  reasonable  habits  of  iheir  diplomacy 
in  the  Levant,  supplied  them  with  young  men  perfectly  qualified 
to  converse  with  the  Orientals.  Men  of  considerable  talents 
were  placed  in  the  Consulships  of  Syria ;  and  the  Rousseaus,  a 
family  of  Genevese  extraction,  (related  to  Jean  Jacques),  were' 
iQQl  back  to  Bagdad,  where  they  had  long  been  established,  ani* 
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had  become  almost  naturalized.  The  father  or  uncle  of  general 
«<jrardanne  had  been  Consul- General  in  Persia,  where  perhaps 
the  general  was  born. 

Their  success  in  gaining^  the  Persian  government  seemed 
to  have  been  complete.  The  conquests  of  Napoleon  were  well 
•known  in  that  country'.  A  Persian  embassador  had  even  wit- 
nessed his  greatest  power  and  splendour  during  the  first  Po- 
lish war.  In  the  East,  to  pursue  aggrandizement  is  considered 
as  the  "first  duty  of  a  government.  Moderation  is  despised, 
as  springing  only  from  sloth  or  fear.  Faidi  and  justice  are 
words  scmietimes  used  to  dupe  the  vulgar.  While  Napoleon 
continued  triumphant  in  Europe,  all  attempts  to  detach  Persia 
from  his  cause  appeared  to  be  unavailing.  As  soon  as  serious 
i*everses  in  JSpain  proved  that  the  French  had  formidable  ene- 
mies behind  them,  the  exertions  of  the  British  negociators  be 
gan  to  promise  more  success.  In  negociation  with  Persia, 
there  was  another  advantage  on  the  side  of  France.  It  is  difH- 
. cult  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  ally  of  Russia  and  of  Persia. 
They  are  natural  enemies.  The  ambition  of  the  one  power, 
and  tile  fears  of  the  other,  v;here  a  great  military  empire  is 
iplaced  on  a  frontier  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ca- 
pital, are  permanent  sources  of  enmity.  While  France  was  the 
enemy  of  Russia,  she  could  promise  aid  against  that  dreaded 
neighbour.  When  she  became  the  ally  of  Russia,  it  was  with 
so  great  a  mastery  on  her  part,  that  she  was  able  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  arms,  or,  at  least,  to  persuade  the 
-Persian  government  that  she  possessed  such  a  power.  The  en-^ 
mity  of  Great  Britain  with  Russia  was  on  the  contrary  ac- 
cidental— in  most  states  of  the  world  unnatural — and  the 
sway  of  France  over  Europe,  dangerous  to  the  independence  of 
both  states.  But,  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  the  French 
ascendant  at  Tehraun  began  to  decay,  as  soon  as  it  became  ap- 
parent that  France  was  no  longer  to  be  the  undisputed  mistress 
of  the  European  continent.  It  was  indeed  from  the  beginning 
evident,  that  such  an  enterprize  as  that  of  marching  a  great 
French  army  across  the  continent  of  Asia,  could  not  be  ha- 
.zarded  even  with  the  slenderest  probability  of  success  by  any 
sovereign  who  left  a  continental  enemy  behind.  The  peace  be- 
tween England  and  Turkey  concurred,  with  the  French  failures 
•in  the  Peninsula,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Napoleon  in  Persia. 

That  pacification,  if  it  be  considered  in  ail  its  eiiects,  as  reliev- 
ing India  from  danger,  as  delivering  Austria  from  annoyance 
on  her  eastern  frontiers,  as  enfeebling  the  diversion  made  by  the 
Turkish  army  on  the  Russian  frontier  in  the  critical  and  deci- 
■^w.e  autumn  of  1812,  and  as  an  assertion  of  independence  xm 
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the  part  of  Turkey  herfelf,  long  numbered  among  the  subser- 
vient vassals  of  France,  may  be  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  great- 
est services  ever  rendered  by  a  negociator  to  his  country,  though 
the  excellent  and  distinguished  person  who  rendered  so  signal  a 
service,  has,  we  believe,  been  left  to  find  his  reward  in  the  ap- 
probation of  his  own  conscience.  Constantinople  was  the  mir- 
ror in  which  the  Persian  statesmen  saw  the  fluctuations  of  power 
and  policy  in  Christendom.  As  soon  as  England  had  made 
peace  with  the  Porte,  it  was  concluded  at  Tehraun  that  Eng- 
lish friendship  must  be  valuable.  Beyond  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Persia,  or  perhaps  beyond  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  no 
part  of  the  plan  of  invasion  could  have  been  settled.  The  state 
of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  governments  were  toO; 
little  known  to  allow  any  arrangements  either  political  or  mili- 
tary. It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  French  geographical  engi- 
neers in  the  retinue  of  General  Gardanne,  appear  to  have  found 
their  way  into  some  parts  of  the  Caubul  domin^ions;  and  some  of 
these  intelligent  and  enterprizing  officers  are  said  to  have  pene- 
trated to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Ameers  or  rulers  of  the  province  of 
Sind  maintained  a  pretty  close  correspondence  with  the  French 
minister  at  Tehraun.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  cnfilah  or  ca- 
ravan of  30,000  persons  travels  annually  from  the  Rus^^ian  town 
of  Osenburgh  to  Bokhara.  They  travel  in  the  winter,  for  the 
sake  of  melted  snow,  in  a  desert  almost  without  water,  and  on 
account  also  of  the  facility  and  security  of  passing  the  .Jaxar- 
tes  on  the  ice.  Half  the  people  of  Bokhara  are  said  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  Russian  trade,  which  probably  consists  chiefly 
in  peltry  from  Siberia,  and  European  hardware  and  wooijens. 
Shah  Hyder,  the  King  of  Bokhara,  a  prince  who  can  bring 
50,000  horse  into  the  field,  sent  two  embassies  to  the  Empress 
Catharine.  The  city  of  Bokhara,  still  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
Mussulmaun  learning,  is  said  now  to  contain  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. With  the  caravan  from  Osenburgh,  probably  travel  the 
Mussulmaun  pilgrims  from  Tobolski,  of  whom  some  visit  Mec- 
ca every  year,  where  they  meet  professors  of  the  same  faith 
from  Madagascar,  from  Borneo,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal.  But  no  negociation  is  known  to  have  been  carried  on, 
either  by  France  or  Russia,  with  the  government  of  Caubul, 
or  among  the  Usbeck  states  to  the  north,  or  with  the  Seiks  or 
Rajpoots,  or  in  Thibet,  where  the  numerous  followers  of  Bud- 
dhism among  the  eastern  subjects  of  Russia  might  probably  have 
supplied  expert  and  zealous  negociators  at  the  Lama's  court. 

In  the  year  1808,  when  the  influence  of  General  Gardanne 
bad  reached  its  highest  point  in  Persia,  thegovernment  of  J[ndia| 
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began  their  measures  to  guard  against  the  danger  which  threat- 
^ened  them.     Few  governments  had  servants  better  qualified  for 
diplomatic  missions,  by  general  understanding  and  local  expe- 
rience, by  perfect  knowledge  of  the  interest  of  their  own  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  by  familiarity  with  the  languages,  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  countries  to  which  they  were  to  be 
sent.     Some  of  these  accomplished  .Qjentlemen  have  since  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  European  diplomacy.    Others  have,  by 
valuable  works,  *   enabled  the  public  to  estimate  their  talents  ; 
some  have  displayed  the  nainds  and  the  knowledge  of  lawgivers 
and  statesmen,  in  their  examination  before  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament at  thtj  renewal  of  the  Company's  privilege,    Mr  Elphin- 
stone  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  were  chosen  by  Lord  Minto  for 
the  embassies  to  Persia  and  Caubul.     Both  were  indeed  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  general  voice  of  India.     Sir  John  had  been 
before  sent  as  Envoy  to  Persia  by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  probably 
knew  the  court  and  country  as  well  as  any  foreign  minister  ever 
knew  the  state  to  which  he  was  sent.     He  found  the  interest  of 
the  enemy  paramount.     Indeed,   any  man  -but  himself  would 
have  abandoned  the  case  at  that  time  as  utterly  desperate.     But 
he  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  negociation  in  more  favour- 
able times,  to  provide  the  means  of  annoying  an  invader,  if  sup- 
ported by  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  to  make  the  latter  power  feel 
that  it  was  possible  to  bring  the  force  of  British  India  directly  to 
act  upon  her.     By  a  skilful  use  of  means  so  slender,  that  a  com- 
mon eye  could  not  have  discovered  their  existence — by  naval 
demonstrations  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  which  would  have  plac- 
ed the  important  stations  of  that  sea  at  his  command, — he  ren- 
dered its  petty  maritime  chiefs  subservient  to  his  projects 5   he 
was  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  disaffection   which  might  a- 
rise  in  Southern  Persia,  and  even  to  act  on  the  invader's  line  of 
advance,  through  the  Pachalic  of  Bagdad,  a  territory  really  in- 
dependent  of  its  nominal   Sovereign   at  Constantinople;   and 
which  it  then  strongly  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  object  of 
Indian  policy  to  preserve  from  falling  into  complete  subjection 
to  either  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Turkey  or  Persia. 

*  In  the  first  class  of  which  must  be  placed  Col.  Wllks's  admir- 
able work,  of  which  the  continuation  will  probably  be  the  best  his- 
tory of  British  India,  from  the  conclusion  of  Orme  to  the  fall  of  Se- 
fingapatam.  It  may  deserve  the  consideration  of  this  excellent  writer, 
whether  a  supplemental  volume,  from  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  to 
the  Mahratta  peace  of  1805,  forming  with  Orme  a  generally  accessi- 
ble series  of  Anglo-Indian  history,  would  not  be  a  fit  employment  of 
the  leisure  which  has  been  restored  to  him,  by  events  equally  mo- 
jTientous  and  iiiigular. 
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The  results  of  Sir  John's  mission  are,  we  rejoice  to  hear> 
speedily  to  be  laid  before  the  public.  Those  who  know  his  ta- 
lents, his  Eastern  knowleclire,  his  unwearied  industry,  and  who 
have  read  his  excellent  account  o\^  the  Seiks,  will  naturally  ex- 
pect from  him  a  work  which,  with  Sir  John  Chardin,  will  com- 
plete our  knowledge  of  Persia.  His  judgement  in  the  choice  of 
assistants,  and  their  routes  in  the  ca*.tern  provinces  of  that  mo- 
narchy, have  laid  open  a  country  hitherto  almost  wholly  un- 
known. Some  part  of  the  information  conveyed  in  Mr  Kinneir's. 
valuable  memoir  and  important  map,  coincides  with  that  fur- 
jiished  by  Mr  Elphinstone.  As  they  conducted  their  inquiries 
I'especting  the  same  places  about  the  same  time,  and  afterwards 
communicated  with  each  other  Irankly  and  liberally,  it  would 
iiot  be  always  easy,  nor  is  it  very  important,  in  every  case,  to 
decide  to  which  o^  the  two  missions  a  geographical  discovery  is 
to  be  ascribed.  The  true  geography  of  the  vast  and  celebrated 
region,  extending  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the 
Oxus  or  Jaxartes  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  joint  labours  of  both. 

Mr  Elphinstone  being  indisputably  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
pany's civil  service,  in  political  talent  and  knowlege,  was  chosen 
for  the  untrodden  ground  of  Caubul.  The  preparations  for 
his  mission  were,  he  tells  us,  made  at  Delhi,  with  that  parade 
and  display  which  are  calculated  to  dazzle  the  barbaric  fancy  of 
an  Eastern  Court.  In  the  preface  to  the  tragedy  of  Aureng- 
zebe,  Dryden,  if  we  remember  right,  apologizes  for  exhibit- 
ing on  the  tragic  theatre,  the  events  of  his  own  time,  by  the  just 
and  ingenious  observation,  that  distant,  and  especially  unknown 
and  almost  inaccessible  places,  produce  on  the  imagination  the 
same  effect  with  ancient  times  ;  and  that  the  story  of  Aureng- 
zebe's  family  at  Agra  and  Delhi  was  as  remote  from  the  minds  of 
English  spectators,  as  the  fate  of  Caesar  seventeen  centuries  be- 
fore. Delhi  has  now  been  for  ten  years  an  English  town  ;  and 
it  is  justice  to  moderate  conquest,  and  well-administered  abso- 
lute power,  to  add,  that  in  that  time  its  ruinous  houses  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  its  desert  streets  have  begun  to  be  inhabited  ;. 
and  that  though  the  Mogul  his  not  been  restored,  he  is  at  least 
in  a  condition  of  affluence  and  dignity,  instead  of  being,  like  his 
•wretched  predecessor  under  the  Mahratta  tyranny,  a  prisoner 
in  barbarous  durance.  From  this  capital,  the  mission  began  its 
journey  on  the  13th  of  October,  J80«.  Its  track  is  marked  on 
the  excellent  map  which  accompanies  the  work.     *  From  Del- 

*  ly  to  Canound,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,    is  through 

•  the  British  domir?ions,  and  need  not  be  described.'     This  o- 
jnission,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  we  cannot  quite  approve^ 
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To  omit  perfectly  familiar  scenes,  and  to  begin  where  new  in- 
formation commences,  is  an  excellent  general  rule  in  books  of 
travels.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  Asia 
are  very  little  known  to  the  general  reader,  for  whom  books  are 
published.  The  territories  recently  acquired  in  Hindustaun 
are  more  interesting  than  Caubul,  and  almost  as  little  known. 
An  account  of  the  present  state,  and  recent  revolutions  of  the 
city  of  Delhi;  of  our  late  conquests  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
of  the  Rajpoot  Princes  and  country,  would  have  formed  a  suit- 
able opening  of  the  book ;  as  it  might  have  been  closed  by  a 
fuller  description  of  the  Punjaub,  of  the  city  of  Lahor,  of  Um- 
rutsir,  of  the  political  state  of  the  Seiks,  and  of  the  probable 
line  of  Alexander*s  march  through  that  country,  which  Mr  El- 
phinstone  is  probably  better  qualified  to  illustrate  than  any  other 
individual.  This  last  subject  (if  not  all  the  others)  we  should 
still  recommend  to  his  attention.  The  narrative  of  Arrian  is  so 
minute,  that  it  is  evidently  rather  transcribed  than  abridged, 
from  the  accounts  of  Alexander's  staflf-officers,  drawn  up  on 
the  spot.  The  features  of  the  country  are  peculiar,  and,  we 
presume,  unchanged.  Mr  Elphinstone  alone  is  equally  fami- 
liar with  the  narration  and  the  country ;  and  if  he  should 
think  it  too  small  for  separate  publication,  it  would  be  a  fit  con- 
tribution towards  those  learned  collections  in  India,  which,  by 
the  return  of  Mr  Colebrooke  to  England,  have  lost  their  firmest 
support,  and  their  brightest  ornament. 

Canound  exhibited  the  first  specimen  of  the  Desert.  Near 
that  place,  the  mission  met  '  sand-hills,  which  at  first  were  co- 

*  vered  with  bushes,  but  afterwards  were  naked  piles  of  sand, 
'  rising  one  after  another,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  mark- 

*  ed  on  the  surface  by  the  wind  like  drifted  snow.  '  There  are 
roads  hardened  by  the  tread  of  animals  ;  but  *  off  the  road, 
'  our  horses  sunk  into  the  sand  above  the  knees. '  Through 
this  desert,  sometimes  sprinkled  with  miserable  dwellings,  and 
interrupted  by  cultivation  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  the 
mission  proceeded  by  Bikaneer,  Bahawulpoor,  and  Moultian, 
to  the  Ferry  of  the  Indus  at  Kaheree,  for  a  distance,  which  seems 
to  be  more  than  five  hundred  miles. 

Of  this  Desert,  and  of  the  men  who  border  or  dwell  in  it, 
Mr  Pilphinstone  presents  us  with  the  following  striking  sketches. 

*  The  Shekhawuttee  country  seems  to  lose  its  title  to  be  included 
in  the  Desert,  Vv'hen  compared  with  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  between  its  western  frontier  and  Bahawulpoor;  and,  even  of 
this,  only  the  last  hundred  miles  is  absolutely  destitute  of  iniiabit- 
ants,  water,  or  vegetation.  Our  journey  from  the  Shekhawut  fron- 
tier to  Pooggul,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  was. 
ever  hills  and  valleys  of  loose  and  heavy  sand.     The  hiiis  were  c^*. 
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actly  like  those  which  sre  sometimes  formed  by  the  wind  on  the  se^ 
shore,  but  far  exceeding  them  in  their  height,  whicli  was  from  twen- 
ty to  one  hundred  feet.     They  are  said  to  shift  their  positions,,  and 
to  alter  their  shapes,   according  as  they  are  affected  by  the  wind  ; 
and  in  summer,  the  passage  of  many  parts  of  the  Desert  is  said  to 
be  rendered  dangerous  by  the  clouds  of  moving  sand  ;   but  when  I 
saw  the  hills  (in  winter),   they  seemed  to  h.ive  a  p^reat  degree  of 
permanence,  for  they  bore  a  sort  of  grass,  besides  Phoke,  and  the 
thorny  bushes  of  the  Baubonl,  and  the  Bair,  or  Jujube,  which  al- 
together gave  them  an  appearance  that  sometimes  amounted  to  ver- 
dure.     Among  the  most  dismal  hills  of   sand,    one  occasionally 
meets  with  a  village,  if  such  a  name  can  be  given  to  a  few  round 
huts  of  straw,  with  low  walls  and  conical  roofs,  like  little  stocks  of 
corn.     These  are  surrounded  by  hedges  of  thorny  branches  stuck  in 
the  sand,  which,  as  well  as  the  houses,  are  so  dry,  that  if  they  hap- 
pened to  catch   lire,   the  village  would  be  reduced  to  ashes  in  five 
minutes.     These  miserable  abodes  are  surrounded  by  a  few  fields, 
which  depend  for  water  on  the  rains  and  dews,  and  which  bear  thin 
crops  of  the  poorest  kind  of  pulse,  and  of  Bajra,  or  Holcus  Spica- 
tus ;  and  this  last,  though  it  flourishes  in  the  most  sterile  countries, 
grows  here  with  difficulty,  each   stalk  several  feet  from  its  neigh- 
bour.    The  wells  are  often  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  one  was 
three  hundred  and  forty^five  feet.     With  this  enormous  depth,  some 
were  only  three  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  water  is  always  brackish,  un- 
wholesome, and  so  scanty,  that  two  bullocks  working  for  a  night, 
easily  emptied  a  well.     The  water  was  poured  into  reservoirs  lined 
with  clay,  which  our  party  drank  dry  in  an  instant  after  its  arrival. 
These  wells  are  all  lined  with  masonry.     The  natives  have  a  way  of 
covering  them  with  boards,  heaped  with  sand,  that  effectually  con- 
ceals them  from  an  enemy.     In  the  midst  of  so  arid  axountry,  the 
water-melon,  the  most  juicy  of  fruits,  is  found  in  profusion.     It  is 
leally  a  subject  of  wonder  to  see  melons  three  or  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, growing  from  a  stalk  as  slender  as  that  of  the  common 
melon,  in  the  dry  sand  of  the  desart.     They  are  sown,  and  perhaps 
require  some  cultiva^tion ;  but  they  are  scattered  about  to  all  appear- 
ance as  if  they  grew  wild, 

*  The  common  inhabitants  are  Jauts.  The  upper  classes  are  Ra- 
thore  Raujpoots.  The  former  are  little,  black,  and  ill-looking,  and 
bear  strong  appearances  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  latter 
are  stout  and  handsome,  with  hooked  noses,  and  Jewish  fe^^tures. 
They  are  haughty  in  their  manners,  very  indolent,  and  almost  con- 
tinually drunk  with  opium, 

*  The  stocjc  consists  of  bullocks  and  camels,  which  last  are  kept 
in  numerous  herds,  and  are  used  to  carry  loads,  to  ride  on,  and 
even  to  plough.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  desart  rat  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  for  its  numbers,  though  not  for  its  size  ;  the  innumerable 
holes  made  by  these  animals  where  the  ground  is  solid  enough  to 
admit  of  it,  are  indeed  a  serious  inconyenience  to  a  horseman,  whom 
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they  distress  even  more  than  the  heavy  sand.  It  is  more  like  a 
squirrel  than  a  rat,  his  a  tuft  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  and  is  often 
seen  sitting  upright,  with  its  fore-feet  crossed  like  a  kangaroo.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  jerboa,  but  is  much  less,  and  uses  all  its  feet.  It  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  desart,  being  found  in  most  sandy  places  on  the 
west  of  the  Jumna.  Antelopes  are  found  in  some  parts,  as  is  the 
goorkhur,  or  wild  ass,  so  well  depicted  in  the  book  of  Job,  This 
animal  is  sometimiGS  found  alone,  but  oftener  in  herds.  It  resem- 
bles a  mule  rather  than  an  ass,  but  is  of  the  colour  of  the  latter.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  shyness,  and  still  more  for  its  speed:  at  a  kind 
of  s'^ufB'ug  trot  peculiar  to  itself,  it  will  leave  the  fleetest  horses  be- 
hind. The  foxes  may  also  be  mentioned  ;  they  are  less  than  oor 
fox,  but  somewhat  larger  than  the  common  one  of  India  :  their 
backs  are  of  the  same  brownish  colour  with  the  latter  ;  but  in  one 
part  of  the  desart,  their  legs  and  belly  up  to  a  certain  height,  are 
black,  and  in  another,  white.  The  line  between  those  colours  and 
the  brown  is  so  distinctly  marked,  that  the  one  kind  seems  as  if  it 
had  been  wading  up  to  the  belly  in  ink,  and  the  other  in  white- 
wash. 

*  The  rest  of  the  desart  for  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Poog- 
gul  to  Bahawulpore,  was  a  flat  of  hard  clay,  which  sounded  under 
our  horses'  feet  like  a  board.  In  some  places  small  hills  were  formed 
by  sand  apparently  blown  over  the  clay  ;  on  these  were  some  bushes 
of  Phoke,  and  some  little  plants  of  wild  rue,  and  of  a  kind  called 
Laura,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  everlasting,  and  which 
is  said  to  yield  abundance  of  alkali  when  burnt.  The  clay  was  des- 
titute of  all  vegetation  ;  and  in  this  tract,  excepting  the  fort  and  pool 
of  Monjgur,  and  two  wells  about  sixteen  miles  from  Bahawulpoor, 
there  is  neither  water  nor  inhabitants  to  be  found  ;  yet,  as  we  tra- 
velled from  the  first  on  the  road  adopted  by  all  caravans,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  we  saw  the  most  habitable  portion  of  the  whole. 

*  It  is  obvious,  that  a  desart,  such  as  I  have  described,  could  no$ 
be  passed  without  preparation  ;  camels  had  accordingly  been  hired 
at  Canound  to  carry  water  and  provisions,  which  completed  the  num- 
ber of  our  camels  to  six  hundred,  besides  twelve  or  thir^een  ele- 
phants. Our  water  was  carried  in  leathern  bags,  made  of  the  skins 
of  sheep,  besides  some  much  larger  ones,  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen, 
and  twenty-four  large  copper  vessels,  two  of  which  were  a  load  for 
a  camel.  These  were  m..de  for  the  Hindoo  Sepoys,  and  proved  the 
best  contrivance,  as  the  skins  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
spilled  much  water  after  all.  In  providing  water  for  the  animals, 
we  took  no  account  of  the  camels,  that  creature  bearing  thirst  for  a 
period  which  is  almost  incredible, 

*  The  women  who  had  accompanied  the  mission  were  sent  bacl; 
from  Chooroo  with  a  guard,  and  many  of  our  servants  were  allow- 
ed to  return  by  the  same  opportunity;  but  this  did  not  secure  us  the 
services  of  the  remainder  ;  for  such  was  their  dread  of  the  desnrt, 
$h,at  men  of  all  descriptions  deserted  by  twenties  and  thirties  till  we. 
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"T\^ere  so  f^r  advanced  as  to  render  their  return  impossible.  As  there 
was  a  war  in  Bikancer,  and  as  the  road  was  at  all  times  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Bhuttees  and  other  plunderers,  we  engaged 
^ne  hundred  horse  and  fifty  foot  in  tiie  Shekhawuttee,  to  assist  our 
regular  escort  in  protecting  our  long  line  of  baggage, 

'  All   these  arrangements  being   completed,    we  marched  from 
Chooroo  on  the  oGth  of  October.     We  marched  in  the  night,  as  we 
Jiad  done  since  we  entered  the  Shekhawuttee  ;  we  generally  began 
to  load  by  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  long  before  we 
"v/ere  able  to  proceed  -;  and  the  head  of  our  line  never  reached  the 
-encamping  ground  till  twelve  or  one.     On  many  occasions  we  were 
much  later:;  and  once  or  twice  it  was  broad  day  before  we  arrived 
44t  our  stage.     The  marches  were  seldom  very  long.     The  longesrt 
was  twenty-six  miles,  and  the  shortest  hftcen  ;  but  the  fatigue  which 
our  people  suffered  bore  no  proportion  to  the  distance.     Our  line^ 
•when  in  the  closest  order,  was  two  miles  long.     The  path  by  which 
'U'e  travelled  wound  much  to  avoid  the  sand  hills.     It  was  too  nar- 
Tow  to  allow  of  two  camels  going  abreast ;  and,  if  an  animal  step- 
ped to  one  side,  it  sunk  in  the  sand  as  in  snow ;  so  that  the  least  ob- 
struction towards  the  head  of  the  line  stopt  tlie  whole;  nor  could  the 
Jiead  move  on  if  the  rear  was  detained^  lest  that  division,  being  se- 
parated from  the  guides,  might  lose  its  way  among  the  sand  hills. 
To  prevent  this,  a  signal  was  passed  along  the  line  by  beat  of  drum, 
when  any  circumstance  o<:casioned  a  stoppage  in  the  rear;  and  a 
Trumpet,  sounded  from  time  to  time  at  the  head  of  the  line,  kept  all 
informed  of  the  direction  in  which  the  column  was  proceeding.     The 
lieavy  sand  made  marching  so  fatiguing  that  we  were  obliged  to  al- 
low camels  for  half  the  infantry  Sepoys,  that  they  might  ride  by 
turns,  two  on  a  camel ;  we  had,  besides,  cajawas  (or  large  panniers 
on  camels),  for  the  sick.     The  annoyance  of  the  march  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  incredible  number  of  a  sort  of  small  burs,  which 
«tuck  to  every  thing  that  touched  them,  and  occasioned  great  unea- 
siness.    They  are  however  useful,  inasmuch  as  they  form  a  favour- 
ite food  for  horses,  and  the  seed  is  eaten  even  by  men.     The  want 
of  water,  and  the  quality  of  that  which  we  met  with,  was  also  a 
^reat  hardship  to  our  men  and  followers  ;  and,  though  the  abund- 
ance of  water  melons  afforded  occasional  relief  to  their  thirst,  its 
effect  on  their  health  was  by  no  means  salutary.     Such  were  the 
combined  effects  of  fatigue,  bad  water,  and  the  excessive  use  of 
water  melons,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  natives  who  accompa- 
nied us  became  afflicted  with  a  low  fever,  accompanied  by  a  dysen- 
tery ;  and  to  such  a  degree  did  this  extend,  that  thirty  Sepoys,  with- 
out reck'ining  followers,  were  taken  ill  in  the  course  of  one  day  at 
Nuttoosir;  and  forty  persons  of  all  descriptions  expired  during  the 
tfirst  week  of  our  halt  at  Bikaneer.     The  great  difference  betweea 
the  temperature  of  the  days  and  nights  no  doubt  contributed  to  this 
jnortality.     Even  the  English  gentlemen  used  to  suffer  from  cold 
idiirin^  the  night  marcLcs,  and  were  happy  to  kindle  a  lar^e  fire  a^ 
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soon  as  we  reached  our  ground  ;  yet  the  sun  becarr.e  powerful  so 
early  in  the  morning,  that  we  always  woke  with  a  feverish  heat  whicb 
lasted  till  sunset.  The  Europeans,  however,  did  not  suffer  any  se- 
rious illness'.  Some  instances  of  violent  inihmmatioa  in  the  eyelids 
were  the  only  disorders  of  which  we  had  to  complain. 

*  Our  march  to  Bikaneer  was  attended  with  few  adventures.  Par- 
ties of  plunderers  were  twice  se^n,  but  did  not  attack  our  baggage. 
Some  of  the  people  also  lost  tiieir  way,  and  were  missing  for  a  day 
err  two ;  during  which  time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  desart,  and  were  fired  on  by  all  the  villa- 
ges which  they  approached  in  hopes  of  getting  guides  or  directions 
for  their  journey. 

*  At  last,  on  the  5th  of  November,  in  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  more 
than  ordinary  desolation,  we  discovered  the  walls  and  towers  of  Bi- 
kaneer, which  presented  the  appearance  of  a  greit  and  magnificent 
city  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  Even  after  we  reached  onr  ground^ 
there  were  disputes  in  camp  whether  it  or  Delly  was  most  extensive  ;. 
But  a  little  farther  acquaintance  removed  this  impression.  The  towii 
was  surrounded  by  a  fine  wall,  strengthened  with  many  round  towers, 
and  crowned  with  the  usual  Indian  battlements.  It  contained  some 
high  houses,  and  some  temples,  one  of  which  had  a  lofty  spire,  and 
at  one  corner  was  a  very  high  and  shov/y  fort.  It  wa«:  distinguished 
by  the  whiteness  of  all  the  buildings,  arising  from  the  material  al- 
ready described  at  Chooroo,  and  by  the  absence  of  trees,  whicii  give 
most  Indian  towns  the  appearance  of  woods  rather  than  of  inhabited' 
places.  The  beauty  of  Bikaneer  however  was  all  external.  On  en- 
tering the  gates,  most  of  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  huts,  with^ 
mud  walls  painted  red.  It  was  exceedingly  populous,  perhaps  from; 
the  number  of  people  who  had  fied  to  the  capital  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  country. 

*  Bikaneer  was  at  this  time  invaded  by  five  different  arm.res  ;  one 
of  which  belonging  to  the  Raja  of  Joudpoor,  and  15,000  strong,  had 
arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city.  Another  smaller  force  was^ 
equally  near,  while  the  rest  were  endeavouring  to  reach  the  same 
point  by  different  routes.  A  number  of  predatory  horse  had  also* 
been  let  loose  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  provisions  from  the  surround- 
ing countries,  on  which  a  city  situated  like  Bikaneer,  must  obviously 
depend  for  existence.  The  Raja,  on  the  other  hand,  filled  up  all  the 
wells  v/ithin  ten  miles  of  his  capital,  and  trusted  for  deliverance  to 
the  desolation  which  surrounded  him. 

*  This  state  of  affairs  was  not  very  favourable  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  mission  ;  and  we  thought  ourselves  lucky  in  being  en- 
abled to  renew  our  march  within  eleven  days.  During  this  time, 
military  operations  were  carried  on  between  the  parties.  The  small- 
est of  the  armed  bodies  near  Bikaneer  was  obliged  to  fall  back  a 
march.  A  convoy  from  the  eastward  also  forced  its  way  into  the 
town  ;  and  another  going  to  the  enemy,  was  cut  off  by  the  Raja's 
troops.     Many  men  were  killed  on  this  occasion,  and  much  plusu- 
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der  was  taken  by  the  victors.  Their  appearance,  as  they  passed 
Dear  our  camp,  "was  well  described  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
mission.  In  one  place  was  seen  a  party  driving  in  oxen,  in  another 
some  loaded  carts,  here^  horseman  pricking  on  a  captured  camel 
with  his  long  spear,  and  there  a  gun  dragged  slowly  through  the 
sand  by  fifteen  or  twenty  bullocks.  Disorderly  bands  of  ragged  sol- 
diers were  seen  in  all  directions,  most  of  them  with  plunder  of  some 
kind,  and  all  in  spirits  with  their  victory. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  I  was  assailed  by  both  parties  with  constant 
applications,  the  Joudpoor  General  urging  me  to  come  to  his  camp, 
and  the  Raja  desiring  me  to  take  part  with  him.  The  former  could 
only  throw  out  hints  of  danger  from  omitting  to  comply  with  his 
wishes ;  but  the  Raja  could  at  pleasure  accelerate  or  retard  the 
provision  of  cur  cattle  and  supplies  ;  and  by  placing  a  guard  over 
the  well  which  had  been  allotted  to  us,  he  one  day  showed  to  our 
no  small  uneasiness  how  completely  he  had  us  in  his  power.  The 
restriction  however  was  removed  on  a  remonstrance,  and  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  water  being  required  elsewhere ;  for 
while  we  were  taking  in  water  for  our  journey,  we  were  ourselves 
obliged  to  place  guards  over  the  well,  and  to  withhold  water  entire- 
ly from  our  camels  for  the  two  or  three  last  days  of  our  stay. 

'  The  time  of  our  residence  was  variously  occupied.  At  first 
there  was  some  novelty  in  observing  the  natives,  with  whom  our 
camp  was  crowded  like  a  fair.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  curiosi- 
ty ;  and  when  one  of  us  appeared  abroad,  he  was  stared  at  like  a 
prodigy.  They  wore  loose  clothes  of  white  cotton  or  muslin,  like 
the  people  of  Hindoostan ;  but  were  distinguished  from  them  by 
their  Raujpoot  features,  and  by  their  remarkable  turban,  which  rises 
high  over  the  head  like  a  mitre,  and  has  a  clotii  of  some  other  colour 
wound  round  the  bottom.  Some  of  our  party  went  into  the  town, 
where,  although  curiosity  drew  a  mob  round  them,  they  w  ere  tj'eat- 
ed  with  great  civility:  Others  rode  out  into  the  desert,  but  were 
soon  wearied  with  the  dreary  and  unvaried  prospect  it  afforded ;  for 
within  ten  yards  of  the  town  was  as  waste  as  the  wildest  part  of  Ara- 
bia. On  the  northern  side  alone  there  was  something  like  a  woody 
Valley.  The  most  curious  sight  at  Bikaneer  was  a  well  of  fine  wa- 
ter, immediately  under  the  fort,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Ra- 
ja. It  was  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
diameter.  Four  buckets,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  worked  at 
it  at  once  ;  and,'  when  a  bucket  was  let  down,  its  striking  the  water 
made  a  noise  like  a  great  gun. 

*  Great  part  of  tfur  time  was  taken  up  with  the  Raja's  visit,  and 
our  attendance  at  his  palace.  The  Raja  came  to  my  camp,  through 
a  street,  formed  by  his  own  troops  and  joined  by  one  of  our's,  which 
extended  from  the  skirts  of  the  camp  to  the  tent  where  he  was  re- 
ceived. He  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  in  a  vehicle  like  the 
body  of  an  old-fashioned  coach.  He  was  preceded  by  a  great  ma- 
ny chobdars,  bearing  slender  silver  maces,  with  large  knobs  at  the 
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top,  which  they  waved  over  their  heads  in  the  air,  and  followed  by 
a  numerous  retinue.  He  sat  down  on  a  rausnud  (a  kind  of  throne 
composed  of  cushions),  under  a  canopy,  or  rather  an  awning  of  red 
velvet,  embroidered  and  laced  with  gold,  and  supported  by  four  sil- 
ver pillars,  all  of  which  he  had  sent  out  for  the  purpose.  We  con- 
versed on  various  subjects  for  an  hour.  Among  other  topics,  the 
Raja  enquired  about  the  age  of  the  King,  the  climate  of  Jingland, 
and  the  politics  of  the  nation.  He  showed  a  knowledge  of  our  re- 
lation to  France  ;  and  one  of  the  company  asked,  whether  my  mis- 
sion was  not  owing  to  our  wars  with  that  nation.  Presents  were  at 
last  put  before  him  and  his  courtiers,  according  to  the  Indian  cus- 
tom ;  after  which  he  withdrew. 

*  Raja  Soorut  Sing  is  a  man  of  a  good  height,  and  a  fair  com- 
plexion for  an  Indian.  He  has  black  whiskers  and  a  beard  (except 
on  the  middle  of  his  chin),  a  long  nose,  and  Raujpoot  features :  he 
has  a  good  fice,  and  a  smilling  countenance.  Ke  is  reckoned  an 
oppress-ive  prince.  It  is  strongly  suspected  that  he  poisoned  his  elder 
brother,  whom  he  succeeded;  and,  it  is  certain,  that  he  murdered 
an  agent  sent  from  the  Vizier  of  Hindostan  to  the  King  of  Caubul. 
Yet,  as  he  is  very  strict  in  his  devotions,  and  particular  in  the  diet 
prescribed  by  his  religion,  his  subjects  allow  him  the  character  of  a 
gaint. 

*  I  returned  his  visit  on  the  next  day  but  one,  having  been  invited 
by  his  second  son,  who,  thou2;h  an  infant,  was  sent  for  that  purpose 
with  a  great  retinue.  The  fort  looked  well,  as  we  approached.  It 
was  a  confused  assemblage  of  towers  and  battlements,  overtopped 
by  houses  crowded  together.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square, 
surrounded  with  a  wall  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  good  dry  ditch.  The 
palace  was  a  curious  old  building,  in  which,  after  ascending  several 
flights  of  steps,  we  came  to  a  court  surrounded  by  buildings,  and 
then  had  one  hundred  yards  to  go,  before  we  reached  a  small  stone 
hall,  supported  by  pillars,  where  the  Raja  took  his  seat  under  his 
canopy.  The  court  was  different  from  any  thing  I  had  seen,  those 
present  being  fairer  than  other  Hindostanees,  and  marked  by  their 
Jewish  features  and  showy  turbans.  The  Raja  and  his  relations  had 
turbans  of  many  colours,  richly  adorned  with  jewels ;  and  the  Raja 
«at  resting  his  arms  on  a  shield  of  steel,  the  bosses  and  rim  of  which 
were  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies.  After  some  time,  the  Raja 
proposed  that  we  should  withdraw  from  the  heat  and  crowd,  and 
conducted  us  into  a  very  neat,  cool,  and  private  apartment,  in  a  se- 
parate court;  the  walls  were  of  plaster,  as  fine  as  stucco,  and  were 
ornamented  in  good  taste ;  the  doors  were  closed  with  curtains  of 
China  satin.  When  we  were  seated  on  the  ground,  in  the  Indian 
way,  the  Raja  began  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  he  was  a  subject  of 
the  throne  of  Delly,  that  Delly  was  now  in  our  hands,  and  he  seized 
the  opportunity  of  my  coming,  to  acknowledge  our  sovereignty.  He 
then  called  for  the  keys  of  his  fort,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  them, 
which  I  refused,  disclaiming  the  extended  rights  ascribed  to  us* 
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After  a  long  contest,  the  Raja  consented  to  keep  the  keys  ;  and  when 
some  more  conversation  had  passed,  a  mob  of  dancing  women  en- 
tered, and  danced  and  sung  till  we  withdrew. 

*  We  at  last  marched  frorn  Bikaneer  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
November.  The  country  we  passed  on  the  two  first  nights,  was  like 
that  already  described  ;  and  our  people  were  so  fatigued  after  the  se- 
cond march,  that  we  intended  to  have  halted  a  day  to  refresh  them, 
when  the  Dewaun  of  the  Tlaja  of  Bikaneer  acquainted  us  with  some 
movements  of  a  certain  partizan,  and  of  some  of  the  predatory 
tribes  of  the  desart,  which  induced  us  to  move  in  the  day  instead  of 
the  night,  to  enable  us  the  better  to  protect  our  baggage. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  generale  beat  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  (November  19th)  ;  but  it  was  day- light  before  our 
water  and  all  our  other  loads  were  prepared,  and  it  was  dark  before 
we  reached  our  ground  at  Pooggul,  after  a  march  of  twenty.four 
miles.  The  whole  was  wavy  sand  hills,  some  of  them  of  an  asto- 
nishing height.  Our  people  were  in  great  distress  for  water  during 
the  whole  day.  At  Pooggul,  however,  we  found  abundance  of  good 
water  for  sale.  It  was  rain-water  preserved  in  small  reservoirs,  vault- 
ed over  with  brick  and  mortar.  There  was  w^ell-water  also,  which 
was  brackish,  but  not  noxious.  The  wells  were  not  more  than  half 
as  deep  as  those  of  Bikaneer. 

*  We  halted  on  the  20th  of  November,  to  take  in  water,  and  I 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  the  place.  If  I  could  present 
to  my  reader  the  fore  ground  of  high  sand  hills,  the  village  of  straw 
huts,  the  clay  walls  of  the  little  fort  going  to  ruins,  as  the  ground 
which  supported  them  was  blown  away  by  the  wind,  and  the  sea  of 
sand  without  a  sign  of  vegetation,  which  formed  the  rest  of  the  pros- 
pect, he  probably  would  feel,  as  I  did,  a  sort  of  wonder  at  the  peo- 
ple who  could  reside  in  so  dismal  a  wilderness,  and  of  horror  at  the 
life  to  which  they  seemed  to  be  condemned. '     Introd.  p.  5 — 15. 

This  is  perhaps  the  only  desert  where  scanty  subsistence,  with 
the  profit  of  conveying  merchandize,  and  of  pursuing  game  and 
booty,  have  not  given  habits  of  migratory  life  to  the  population  ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  not  only 
the  grain  dealers  *  who  supply  camps,  but  many  other  low  castes, 
are  nomadic  in  the  midst  of  settled  inhabitants,  and  iu  some  of 
the  most  anciently  cultivated  countries  of  India. 

The  principal  Rajpoot  princes  are,  the  Ranah  of  Oudipoor  the 
most  noble  of  Hindu  princes,  the  rajahs  of  Joudpore  and  Jye* 
poor,  whose  considerable  territories,  since  the  peace  of  1 805, 
have  been  the  theatre  to  which  the  exactions  and  contests  of 
Sindia  and  of  Holkar's  successors  have  been  chiefly  confined  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  two  desert  rajahs  of  Jessclmere  and 
of  Bhikaneer,  the  most  western  chiefs  of  the  religion  of  Brahma, 


*  Called  in  India  Brinjarries, 
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But  there  are  many  petty  principalities  of  their  race ;  and  they 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population  throughout  the  whole  of  a  belt 
which  stretches  irregularly  from  the  gulph  of  Cutch  to  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Oude. 

They  had  all  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Moguls  ;  but 
their  chiefs  had  been  vassals  rather  than  subjects  of  the  Crown 
of  Delhi.  Those  of  Guzurat,  and  especially  of  Cutch,  seem 
most  to  have  preserved  their  independence ;  and  in  the  long 
struggles  to  maintain  it,  to  have  contracted,  or  perhaps  retain- 
ed, a  darker  shade  of  barbarism,  manifested  in  many  usages  of 
singular  atrocity  which  the  late  laudable  attempts  of  the  British 
government  have  not  yet  extirpated.  The  Rajpoots  are  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  part  of  the  population  of  India* 
They  are  the  representatives  of  Hinduism.  In  them  are  seen 
all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Hindu  race,  unmitigated  by 
foreign  mixture,  exerted  with  their  original  energy,  and  display- 
ed in  the  strongest  light.  They  exhibit  the  genuine  form  of  a 
Hindu  community,  formed  of  the  most  discordant  materials^ 
and  combining  the  most  extraordinary  contrasts  of  moral  na- 
ture ;  unconquerable  adherence  to  native  opinions  and  usagtes, 
with  servile  submission  to  any  foreign  yoke  ;  an  unbelieving 
priesthood,  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  most  petty  ob- 
servance of  their  professed  faith  ;  a  superstition,  which  inspires 
the  resolution  to  inflict  or  to  suffer  the  most  atrocious  barbari- 
ties, without  cultivating  any  natural  sentiment  or  enforcing 
any  social  duty;  all  the  stages  in  the  progress  of  society 
brought  together  in  one  nation,  from  some  abject  castes  more 
brutal  than  the  savages  of  New  Zealand,  to  the  polish  of  manners 
and  refinement  of  character  conspicuous  in  the  upper  ranks  ;  at- 
tachment to  Lmdred  and  to  home,  with  no  friendship,  and  no 
love  of  country  ;  good  temper,  and  gentle  disposition,  little  active 
cruelty  except  when  stimulated  by  superstition  ;  but  little  sen- 
sibility, little  compassion,  scarcely  any  disposition  to  relieve  suf- 
fering., or  to  resist  wrong  done  to  themselves  or  others ;  timidi- 
ty, with  its  natural  attendants,  falsehood  and  meanness,  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  human  life,  joined  with  a  capability  of  be- 
ing excited  to  courage  in  the  field,  to  military  enthusiasm,  to  he- 
roic self-devotion  ;  abstemiousness  in  some  respects  more  rigor- 
ous than  that  of  a  western  hermit  in  a  life  of  intoxication — au- 
sterities and  self-tortures  almost  incredible,  practised  by  those 
who  otherwise  wallow  in  gross  sensuality ;  childish  levity  ;  bare- 
faced ialsehood  ;  no  faith,  no  constancy,  no  shame,  no  belief  in 
the  existence  of  justice. 

After  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  extraordinary  people, 
hitherto  not  so  much  known  in  Europe  as  they  ought,  the  mis- 
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sion  met,  at  Babawulpore,  the  first  nominal  vassal  of  CaubulBa- 
hawul  Khaun,  a  chief  of  not  unpleasing  character.  After  him* 
they  found  a  weaker  chief  at  Moultaun,  morefu-ll  of  distrust  and 
apprehension.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  approach  oP 
an  English  mission  must  have  spread  general  alarm.  Runjeet 
Sing  very  naturally  dreaded  a  good  understanding  between  bis- 
eastern  and  western  neighbours.  The  chiefs  of  Leia  Moultaua 
and  Sind  apprehended  that  the  object  of  the  mission  was- to  ob- 
tain a  cession  of  their  provinces.  In  fact,  Runjeet  Sing  refused' 
a  passage  to  the  mission  through  his  dominions,  though  he  suf- 
fered them  to  return  by  that  road  ;  and  it  is  generally  known, 
that  the  king  of  Caubui  would  gladly  have  purchased  the  sup- 
port of  the  English  against  his  internal  enemies,  by  a  cession  of 
the  important  Post  of  Attook,  and  by  a  surrender  of  his  almosti 
nominal  supremacy  over  Moultaun  or  Sind.  The  next  speci- 
men of  Mr  Elphinstone's  powers  of  description  with  which  we 
shall  present  our  readers,  is  his  account  of  the  singular  scenery 
at  Calla-baugh  on  the  Indus. 

*  Galla^baagh,  where  we  left  the  plain,  welt  deserves  a  minute  de- 
sjcriptionl  The  Indus  is  here  compressed  by  mountains  intx>  a  deej> 
channel,  oiily  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  The  mountainsr 
on  each  side  have  an  abrupt  descent  into  the  river,  and  a  road  is  cut 
along  their  base,  for  upwards  of  two  miles.  It  Had  been  widened  for 
us,  but  was  still  so  narrow,,  and  the  rocfc  over  it  so  steep,  that  no  ca- 
mel with  a  bulky  load  couM  pass ::  to  obviate  this  inconvenience^ 
twenty-eight  boats  had  been  prepared,  to  convey  our  largest  packages 
up  the  river.  The  first  part  of  this  pass  is  actually  overhung  by  the 
town  of  Calla-baugh,  which  is  built  in  a  singular  manner  upon  the 
face  of  the  hill,  every  street  rising  above  its  neighbour,  and,  I 
imagine,  only  accessible  by  means  of  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  be- 
low it.  As  we  passed  beneath,  we  perceived  windows  and  balconies 
at  a  great  height,  crowded  with  women  and  children.  The  road  be- 
yond was  cut  out  of  solid  salt^  at  the  foot  of  clifFs  of  that  mineral,  in 
some  places  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  river.  The 
salt  is  hard,  clear,  and  almost  pure.  It  would  be  like  crystal,  were 
h  not  in  some  parts  streaked  and  tinged  with  red.  In  some  places, 
salt  springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,,  and  leave  the  ground 
covered  with  a  crust  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness.  All  the  earth* 
particularly  near  the  town,  is  almost  blood  red,  and  this,  with  the 
strange  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  the  Indus  flow- 
ing in  a  deep  and  clear  stream  through  lofty  mountains,  past  this, 
extraordinary  town,  presented  such  a  scene  of  wonders,  as  is  seldom 
to  be  witnessed.  Our  camp  was  pitched  beyond  the  pass,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent.  Near  ft 
were  piles  of  salt  in  large  blocks  (like  stones  at  a  quarry),  lying  rea- 
dy for  exportation,  either  to  India  or  Khorassaun.  It  would  have 
taken  a  week  to  satisfy  us  with  the  sight  of  Calla-baugh ;  but  it 
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threatened  ram,  and,  had  the  torrent  filled  while  we  were  there,  our 
whole  camp  nnust  have  been  swept  into  the  Indus. '    Introd,  p.S6,S7. 

Gn  the  2.3th  of  February  1809,  the  misbion  arrived  at  Pesh- 
awer,  the  utmost  point  of  their  journey,  where  the  King  had 
come  from  his  more  western  dominions,  and  where  they  conti- 
nued till  the  1 4th  of  June.  With  the  following  description  of 
that  city  and  its  vicinity,  we  shall  close  our  extracts  from  the 
account  of  the  journey. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Peshawer  are  of  Indian  origin,  but  speak  Push- 
too as  well  as  Hindkee.  There  are,  however,  many  other  inhabitants 
of  all  nations;  and  the  concourse  is  increased,  during  the  King's  visits 
to  Peshawen  We  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  this  assem- 
blage in  returning  from  our  morning  rides;  and  its  effect  was  height- 
ened by  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  streets,  at  the  early  hour  at 
which  we  used  to  set  out.  A  little  before  sunrise  people  began  to 
assemble  at  the  mosques  to  their  morning  devotions.  After  the  hout 
of  prayer,  some  few  appeared  sweeping  the  streets  before  their  doorst 
and  some  great  men  were  to  be  seen  going  to  their  early  attendance 
at  Court.  They  were  always  on  horseback,  preceded  by  from  ten  to 
twelve  servants  on  foot,  who  walked  pretty  fast,  but  in  perfect  order, 
and  silence :  nothing  was  heard,  but  the  sound  of  their  feet.  But, 
when  we  returned,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  men  of  all  nations 
and  languages,  in  every  variety  of  dress  and  appearance.  The  shops 
were  all  open.  Dried  fruits,  and  nuts,  bread,  meat,  boots,  shoes, 
saddlery,  bales  of  cloth,  hardware,  ready- made  clothes,  and  posteens, 
books,  &c.  were  either  displayed  in  tiers  in  front  of  the  shops,  or 
hung  up  on  hooks  from  the  roof.  Amongst  the  handsomest  shops 
were  the  fruiterers,  (where  apples,  melons,  plums,  and  even  oranges, 
though  these  are  rare  at  Peshawer,  were  mixed  in  piles  with  some  of 
the  Indian  fruits)  ;  and  the  cook  shops,  where  every  thing  was  serv- 
ed in  earthen  dishes,  painted  and  glazed,  so  as  to  look  like  china. 
In  the  streets  were  people  crying  greens,  curds,  &c.  ;  and  men,  car- 
rying water  in  leathern  bags  at  their  backs,  and  announcing  their 
commodity  by  beating  on  a  brazen  cup,  in  which  they  give  a  draught 
to  a  passenger  for  a  trifling  piece  of  money.  With  these  were  mix- 
ed, people  of  the  town  in  white  turbans,  some  in  large  white  or 
dark  blue  frocks,  and  others  in  sheep-skin  cloaks  ;  Persians,  and  Af^ 
ghauns,  in  brown  woollen  tunics,  or  flowing  mantles,  and  caps  of 
black  sheep-skin  or  coloured  silk ;  Khyberees,  with  the  straw  san- 
dals, and  the  wild  dress  and  air  of  their  mountains ;  Hindoos,  u- 
niting  the  peculiar  features  and  manners  of  their  own  nation,  to  the 
long  beard,  and  the  dress  of  the  country  ;  and  Hazaurehs,  not  more 
remarkable  for  their  c.onical  caps  of  skin,  with  the  wool,  appearing 
like  a  fringe  round  the  edge,  and  for  their  broad  faces,  and  little 
eyes,  than  for  their  want  of  the  beard,  which  is  the  ornament  of 
every  other  face  in  the  city.  Among  these,  might  be  discovered  a 
few  women,  with  long  white  veils  that  reached  their  feet,  aud,  some 
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o£  the  King's  retinue  in  the  grotesque  caps  and  fantastic  habits  which 
mark  the  class  to  which  each  belongs.  Somefimes  a  troop  of  armed 
horsemen  passed;  and  their  appearance  was  announced  by  the  clat- 
ter of  their  horses'  l^ioofs  on  the  pavement,  and  by  the  jingling  of 
their  bridles.  Sometimes,  when  the  king  was  going  out,  the  streets 
were  choked  with  horse  and  foot,  and  dromedaries  bearing  swivels, 
and  large  waving  red  and  green  flags ;  and,  at  all  times,  loaded 
dromedaries,  or  heavy  Bactrian  cameFs,  covered  with  shaggy  hair, 
made  their  way  slowly  through  the  streets  ;  and  mules,  fastened  to- 
gether in  circles  of  eight  or  ten,  were  seen  oiFrhe  road,  going  round 
and  round  to  cool  them  after  their  labour,  while  their  keepers  were 
indulging  at  an  eating  houjse,  or  enjoying  a  smoke  of  a  hired  cul- 
leeaun  in  the  street.  Amidst  all  this  t'lrong,  we  generally  passed 
without  any  notice,  except  a  salau-m  alaiko-m  from  a  passenger,  ac- 
companied by  a  bow,  with  the  hand?*  crossed  in  front,  or  an  appli- 
cation from  a  beggar,  who  would  call  ovit  for  relief  from  the  Teringee 
Khauns;  admonish  us  that  life  wa-  short,  and  the  benefit  of  charity 
immortal ;  or  remind  us,  that  what  was  little  to  us  was  a  great  deal 
to  him. 

*  It  sometimes  happened  that  we  were  descried  by  a  boy  from  a 
window  ;  and  his  shout  of  Ooph  Teringee  would  bring  ail  the  wo- 
men and  children  in  the  house  to  stare  at  us  till  we  were  out  of 
sight. 

*  The  roads  in  the  country  were  seWom  very  full  of  people, 
though  they  were  sometimes  enlivened  by  a  groupe  of  horsemen  go- 
ing out  to  forage,  and  listening  to  a  Pushtoo  or  Persian  song,  which 
was  shouted  by  one  of  their  companions.  It  was  common  in  the 
country  to  meet  a  man  of  the  lower  order  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist, 
and  a  pointer  at  his  heels  ;  and  we  frequently  saw  fowlers  catching 
quails  among  the  wheat,  after  the  harvest  was  far  enough  advanced. 
A  net  was  fastened  at  one  corner  of  the  field  ;  two  men  held  each 
an  end  of  a  rope  stretched  across  the  opposite  corner,  and  dragged 
it  forward,  so  as  to  shake  all  the  wheat,  and  drive  the  quails  before 
it  into  the  netj  which  was  dropped  as  soon  as  they  entered.  The 
numbers  caught  in  this  manner  are  almost  incredible. 

*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  civility  of  the  country  people.  We 
were  often  invited  into  gardens,  and  we  were  welcomed  in  every 
village  by  almost  every  man  that  saw  us.  They  frequently  entreated 
the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  to  allow  them  the  honour  of  being 
their  hosts  ;  and,  sometimes,  would  lay  hold  of  their  bridles,  and 
not  permit  them  to  pass  till  they  had  promised  to  breakfast  with 
them  on  some  future  day,  and  even  confirmed  the  promise,  by  put- 
ting their  hands  between  theirs.  '     Introd.  p.  56 — Sk. 

The  largest  part  of  the  volume  is  not  the  narrative  of  travels; 
the  journey  having  been  limited,  by  thf  confusioRs  of  the  coun* 
try,  to  Peshawer,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Indian 
frontier.  Mr  Elphinstone  collected,  durtng  his  residence  in  that 
city,  and  on  his  return  to  India,  the  great  body  of  information 
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respecting  Afghaunistaun,  which  he  has  been  thus  obliged  t5 
throw  into  the  less  attractive  form  of  a  systennatic  account,  and 
to  divest  of  the  interest  and  amusement  which  belongs  to  the 
narrative  of  a  traveller.  The  main  part  of  his  work,  therefore, 
is  a  treatise  on  the  country  which  he  visited — M.  Volney's  ad- 
mirable book  on  Syria  and  Egypt ;  to  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  which,  Mr  Elphinstone  adds  a  new  testimony  of  great  value. 

*  Among  many  other  merits,  *  says  Mr  Elphinstone,  '  M.  Vol- 

*  ney  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  merit  of  pointing 

*  out  what  is  peculiar  in  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 

*  East,  by  comparing  and  contrasting  them  with  those  of  Eu- 

*  rope :  So  far  does  he  excel  all  other  writers  in  this  respect,  that 

*  if  one  wishes  thoroughly  to  understand  other  travellers  in  Ma- 

*  homedan  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  have  read  Volney  first.  * 
But  though  ihe  systematic  fullness  and  method  with  which  in- 
formation is  conveyed,  be  an  indisputable  advantage  of  that 
mode  of  writing  chosen  by  M.  Volney,  and  imposed  upon  Mr 
Elphinstone  by  his  situation,  yet  the  reader  must  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  the  picturesque  and  dramatic  qualities  of  narrative, 
which,  combined  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  extent  of  know- 
ledge, render  Bernier  the  first  of  travellers,  and  which,  without 
these  substantial  merits,  bestow  a  powerful  interest  on  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  and  relations  of  Bruce. 

It  must  be  owned  indeed,  that  if  Mr  Elphinstone  had  travelled 
more,  his  rank  and  station,  while  they  enlarged  his  command  of 
information,  would  necessarily  have  deprived  his  narrative  of  some 
of  those  claims  on  interest  which  belong  to  more  humble  travellers. 
He  and  his  attendants  had  so  much  eastern  knowledge,  that  they 
could  enter  no  country  absolutely  unknown.  No  region  which 
they  visited  was  to  their  imagination  surrounded  by  the  dignity 
of  mystery  and  darkness.  They  had  little  to  apprehend  from 
privation,  from  the  depredations  of  banditti,  from  the  exactions 
of  the  government,  or  from  the  hostile  and  insolent  prejudices 
of  the  populace.  They  were  too  well  guarded  for  danger ;  and 
if  it  had  occurred,  the  austere  modesty  of  Mr  Elphinstone 
would  have  disdained  any  aid  from  a  source  of  interest  which 
has  bestowed  great  power  of  amusement  on  the  relations  of  tra- 
velling adventurers,  to  whom  the  effect  of  their  work  was  more 
important  than  the  dignity  of  their  character.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  the  physicians  and  jewellers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  an  advantage,  not  only  in  point  of  amusement,  but  even  of 
information,  over  the  Residents  and  Envoys  of  the  nineteenth. 
Their  humble  situation  brought  them  into  more  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  body  of  the  people.  They  travelled  lower,  and 
jaw  more  closely.     Of  the  history,  geography,  and  political  state 
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of  a  country,  perhaps  of  its  science  and  literature,  they  had  not 
the  means  of  knowing  so  much  ;  but  of  its  manners  and  cha- 
racter, probably  more,  at  least  if  the  time  of  residence  be  sup- 
posed to  be  equal.  But  this  advantage  is  more  than  compen- 
sated, in  the  English  Residents  in  India,  by  circumstances  of 
decisive  superiority  ever  the  ancient  travellers,  by  knowledge  of 
languages,  by  long  residence,  by  security  during  their  researches, 
and  by  a  command  of  information  respecting  the  countries  which 
they  have  not  visited.  The  old  travellers  had  but  slight  means 
of  knowing  whatever  they  did  not  see.  The  English  in  India, 
(as  appears  in  this  volume),  by  a  very  industrious  collection,  and 
a  very  critical  collation  of  native  intelligence— may  learn  and 
teach  a  great  deal  about  those  parts  of  Asia  which  they  cannot 
see.  No  body  of  men  seem  to  unite  so  many  advantages  as  mis- 
sionaries. They  must  (if  they  are  in  earnest)  know  languages, 
and  live  with  the  people.  They  generally  go  to  India  with  the 
intention  of  passing  their  lives  in  that  country.  They  have,  at 
least  in  their  present  state,  leisure,  means,  and  often  previous  e- 
ducation,  which  qualify  them  for  becoming  oriental  scholars,  And 
as  extreme  discretion,  and  long  caution,  are  necessary  to  soften 
the  animosities,  and  to  allay  the  apprehensions  which  the  pro- 
ject of  extending  their  mission,  has  excited;  so  they  have  scarce- 
ly any  other  means  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  public, 
and  of  conciliating  those  who  may  have  no  great  respect  for 
their  plan,  than  the  attainment  of  eminence  in  pursuits  which 
are  universally  allowed  to  be  useful  and  practicable.  By  pru- 
dence, indeed,  they  must  cease  to  be  alarming ;  but  it  is  only 
by  distinction  in  science  and  literature,  that  they  can  become  the 
objects  of  respect  to  that  considerable  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  British  India,  who,  from  very  natural  prejudices,  over- 
rate the  dangers  of  their  mission,  and  perhaps  magnify  even  the 
difficulty  of  their  success. 

The  style  of  Mr  Elphinstone  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  good. 
It  is  clear,  precise,  significant,  manly,  often  nervous,  always 
perfectly  unaffected,  severely  guarded  against  every  tendency  to 
oriental  inflation,  and  quite  exempt  from  that  verbosity  and  ex- 
pansion which  are  the  sins  that  most  easily  beset  our  ingenious 
countrymen  in  the  East.  This  tendency  they  perhaps  derive 
chiefly  from  the  otherwise  useful  practice,  of  giving  a  written 
account  of  all  that  they  do,  which  sometimes  seems  to  oblige 
them  to  write  a  good  deal  when  they  have  very  little  to  say. 
We  say,  the  style  of  Mr  Elphinstone;  for  it  is  evidently  his  own; 
it  bears  the  stamp  of  his  character.  We  see  from  the  Pre- 
face, that  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  or  rather  the 
good  ^ense  to  avoid,  those  literary  maniifacturers,  who,   no^ 
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content  with  the  correction  of  mere  inaccuracies,  (a  service 
which  a  man  of  the  greatest  talent  may  receive,  without  deroga- 
tion, from  a  friend  who  happens  to  be  a  more  practised  writer), 
•often  sacrifice  the  spirit  and  orijjinality  of  the  intelHgent  travel- 
ler's diction  to  their  own  dftll  monotony,  and  sometimes  ob- 
trude their  own  extravagant  paradoxes,  and  even  malignant 
prejudices  on  the  public,  under  the  sanction  of  his  name.  * 
Every  reader  will  «ee,  that  the  writer  of  this  book  is  a  man  bf 
enlarged  views,  and  masculine  understanding,  whose  principal 
^object  is  to  tell  what  he  has  seen  or  thought,  as  clearly  and  brief- 
'ly  as  he  can — carrying,  perhaps  almost  to  excess,  that  *  aversion 
to  display, '  for  which  he  justly  commends  one  of  his  deceased 
friends.  The  care  with  which  he  warns  the  public  against  o- 
-vervaluing  his  information,  is  singular  and  exemplary.  He 
tells  us,  that  he  knows  Sanscrit  only  from  Mahratta  Pundits, 
and  that  he  knows  Oriental  Historians  chiefly  from  European 
Translations.  The  last,  which  is  pure  accident,  and  even  the 
first,  might  have  been  omitted  without  the  imputation  of  false 
pretensions.  But  the  European  public,  without  a  positive  dis- 
avowal-, would  have  given  credit  to  a  person  in  his  situation  for 
the  knowledge  4  and,  with  a  spirit  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
vulgar  vanity  not  always  irreconcileable  with  high  talents,  he 

*  *  In  preparing  the  African  Travels  for  the  Press,  Mr  Brown, 
^  from  an  unreasonable  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  had  thought  it 

*  right  to  have  recourse  t?)  literary  assistance -,  but  was  by  no  means 

*  fortunate  in  his  compiler.  '  See  some  account  of  the  late  Smithson 
Tennant,  Esq.  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,    p.  31. 

The  small  work,  which  we  have  just  quoted,  is  perhaps,  strictly 
;speaking,  scarcely  published. 

It  should  be  prefixed  to  Mr  Tennant's  Scientific  Essays,  and  pre- 
-served  as  a  model  of  literary  panegyric,  where  discriminating  and 
•elegant  commendation  is  chastened  by  modesty,  and  wiiere  the  ef- 
fect of  friendship  is  promoted,  by  subduing  the  fervour  of  its  ex- 
pression. The  academical  eulogiums  of  the  French,  however  much 
they  sometimes  degenerated  into  exaggeration  and  rhetoric,  still 
form  a  series  of  compositions  important  to  biography,  and  conducive 
to  the  dignky  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  professional  cultivation 
of  science  and  literature.  The  custom  might  be  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  hope  of  attaining  its  benefits,  and  avoiding  its  dan- 
gers. Our  shy  and  sullen  character  is  a  sufficient  security  against 
the  pi'evalence  of  hyperbolical  panegyric.  The  account  of  Mr  Ten- 
nant is,  in  our  o^wnion,  an  excellent  pattern  of  such  discourses, 
which,  both  in  tone  and  extent,  might  hold  a  middle  place  between 
feiography  and  funeral  praise,  if  indeed  this  last  ought  not  to  be  ba- 
nished together  with  invectiye  from  the  territory  of  literature. 
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not  only  makes  no  false  pretensions,  but  labouts  to  reject  false 
(Credit.  The  degree  in  which  a  writer's  testimony  is  strengthen- 
ed'by  such  an  example  of  literary  integrity,  is  so  great,  that 
the  example  might  be  recommended  to  the  herd  of  authors,  on 
principles  of  mere  policy,  instead  of  their  old  and  detected  arts. 

In  the  account  of  Caubul,  the  part  which  relates  to  physical 
science,  is  the  least  perfect.  The  geography  ranks  higher ; 
but  the  government,  laws  and  manners,  are  the  most  important 
of  all; 

Among  his  coadjutors,  two  persons  deserve  particular  no- 
tice— Mr  Irvine  and  Mr  Macartney.  The  first,  a  man  of 
original  and  philosophical  understanding,  had,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  India,  devoted  his  life  almost  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  that  multiplicity  of  languages,  and  variety  of  man- 
ners, which  render  it  scarcely  hyperbolical  to  speak  of  the 
Indian  world.  He  bad  particularly  applied  himself  to  the 
observation  of  the  great  diversity  of  character  among  rude 
tribes,  and  of  the  connexion  of  that  diversity  with  their  local 
position,  and  with  all  the  natural  circumstances  which  deter- 
mined their  habitual  occupations.  The  number  of  mountain- 
ous tribes  in  the  dominions  of  Caubul  powerfully  attracted  his 
curiosity  J  and  he  had  meditated  the  composition  of  a  separate 
work  on  ihat  country.  JBut  he  has  since  enlarged  his  views, 
and  has  projected  extensive  travels,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
observations.  Lieutenant  Macartney  was  the  geographer  of  the 
mission  ;  and,  by  his  subsequent  death,  the  British  Empire  has 
lost  a  man  of  true  geographical  genius.  His  manuscripts  con- 
tain examples  of  sagacious  conjecture  respecting  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  Earth's  surface;  the  distance  and  positions 
of  points  important  to  be  ascertained  ;  the  course  of  rivers,  and 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  mountains, — inferred  from  phy- 
sical probabilities,  and  formed  from  comparison  of  the  jarring 
itineraries  of  travellers  generally  ignorant, — which  would  not 
have  disgraced  D'Anville  or  Rennell.  What  has  been  added  to 
geographical  knowledge  by  this  mission,  will  be  best  ascertain- 
ed by  a  comparison  of  Mr  Elphinstone's  map  with  that  of  Major 
Rennell,  of  the  countries  between  Delhi  and  Candahar,  in  1792; 
with  Mr  Arrowsmith's  map  of  Asia  in  1801;  or,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  mere  popular  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  the  small 
outline  maps  of  Pinkerton's  Geography  in  1807.  Some  parts 
of  the  knowledge  collected  by  the  mission  of  Mr  Elphinstone 
and  Sir  John  Malcom,  have  overflowed  into  later  maps,  which 
for  that  reason  would  not  be  fair  standards  of  comparison.  To 
mention  only  one  circumstance. — In  the  latest  of  these  maps, 
\])e  Qhunaiib,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  of  the  rivers  of 
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the  Punjanb, — and  the  Sutlege^  formed  by  that  of  the  remaining 
two,  are  represented  as  separately  flowing  into  the  Indus.  The 
very  important  fact  was  unknown,  that  the  five  waters  join  and 
flow  together  under  the  name  of  Pung-nuddy  (or  five  streams), 
for  near  fifty  miles,  before  the  joint  stream  joins  its  waters  to 
those  of  the  Indus. 

Until  these  recent  accessions  to  our  knowledge,  all  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Persia,  the  dominions  of  the  Afghnuns,  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  Uzbek  States,  called  in  Europe  Independent 
Tartary,  and  the  whole  ridge  of  the  Snow}-  Mountains,  with 
their  interspersed  valleys,  from  which  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia 
flow  into  the  Caspian,  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  Yellow  Sea,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  were  involved  in  a  confusion  little  better  than 
utter  darkness.  From  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  the  clearest  light 
has  succeeded.  In  that  vast  country  there  remain  very  few  im- 
portant positions  which  can  be  disputed.  The  historical  appli- 
cation of  that  portion  of  our  new  acquisitions  to  the  campaigns 
of  Alexander,  will  be  very  curious  and  amusing.  The  last  dis- 
cussions of  these  campaigns,  by  M.  del'Hoix,  [Examen  des  His- 
toriens  d* Alexandre),  and  by  the  learned  Mannert,  [Geographie 
dcr  Griecher  und  Romer),  sufficiently  show,  that  beyond  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian,  modern  materials  were  wanting. 
We  now  however  know,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  region 
described  with  almost  topographical  exactness  by  the  most  learn* 
ed  as  well  as  the  most  sublime  of  poets. 

*  From  Arachosia,  from  Candaor  east. 

And  Margiana,  to  the  Hyrcanian  cliffs 

Of  Caucasus,  and  dark  Iberian  dales  ; 

From  Atropatia  and  the  neighbouring  plains 

Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  south 

Of  Susiana  to  Balsara's  Haven. ' 
From  the  Paropamisus  to  the  Araxes,  the  country  of  the  Uz- 
beks is  far  less  completely  explored.  The  southern  provinces, 
and  especially  the  important  State  of  Bokhara,  are  best  known. 
Towards  the  north  and  north-east,  the  light  becomes  fainter. 
The  Russians,  whatever  may  be  their  motive,  seem  on  this  sub- 
ject to  have  deviated  from  those  maxims  of  liberality  which  their 
government  pursues  almost  to  affectation,  in  every  matter  con- 
nected with  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  They  have  told 
us  little,  though  they  must  know  nmch.  It  is  not  qyite  impro- 
bable that  they  may  have  restrained  their  liberality  and  love  of 
publicity,  from  a  determination  to  make  the  threat,  if  not  the 
accomplishment  of  an  invasion  of  India,  a  part  of  every  future 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain.  That  such  a  determination  has 
become  an  established  maxim  of  policy  at  St  Petersbur§h|  i^ 
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very  little  dissembled  in  that  capital,  even  during  the  paroxysm 
of  friendship  under  which  Kings  and  Emperors  at  present  la- 
bour. Honest  Jonas  Hanwayj  in  his  excellent  account  of  Per- 
sia, gives  us  some  particulars  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  trade 
with  the  Uzbek  country,  in  the  year  1721,  by  two  English  fac- 
tors ;  one  of  whom  escaped  from  Kheeva  across  the  Jaxartes  to 
Orenburgh  and  8t  Petersburgh ;  and  the  other  accomplished  a 
verv  perilous  journey  on  his  return  from  Bokhara  to  Mesched 
in  Khorassaun.  These  are  the  only  Englishmen  who  have  vi- 
sited that  country  since  the  days  of  old  Antony  Jenkinson. 
Much  geographical  discovery  still  remains  in  it.  The  lower 
course,  and  the  issue  of  the  two  great  rivers  Jaxarles  and  Oxus, 
arc  common  matters  of  doubt.  It  is  well  known  that  this  coun- 
try was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  journey  of  Mr  Brown,  the  A- 
frican  traveller,  a  man  of  talents  far  superior  to  his  book,  and 
whose  murder,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  may  be  considered  as 
a  public  loss.  An  European  traveller,  especially  an  English- 
man, who  is  desirous  of  visiting  any  country  in  eastern  Asia, 
ought  in  general  to  establish  his  head  quarters  in  the  British 
territories  in  India.  He  will  there  have  an  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying any  language  which  his  destination  may  render  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  acquire.  He  will  familiarize  himself  with  those 
manners  and  opinions  which  generally  distinguish  Asiatics  from 
Europeans.  He  cannot  fail  in  procuring  some  previous  infor- 
mation respecting  the  country  which  he  wishes  to  visit ;  and  he 
can  rarely  find  any  difficulty  in  meeting  with  some  natives  of  it, 
who,  being  generally  commercial  travellers,  are  probably  among 
the  more  intelligent  of  their  countrymen.  Among  the  English 
lie  will  find  some  few  extremely  well  informed,  and  possessed  of 
much  eastern  knowledge;  which,  from  the  modesty  or  indolence, 
or  broken  health  of  some  of  them,  is  often  finally  lost  to  the 
public.  Intelligent  young  officers,  equally  useful  as  guides,  and 
agreeable  as  companions,  would  not  be  unwiliiiig  to  accompany 
bim.  The  Indian  part  of  our  Eastern  government,  in  its  high- 
fer  parts,  is  guided  by  a  liberal  spirit ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  a  traveller  would  experience  from  all  the  English  re- 
sidents in  that  country  all  the  kindness  and  assistance  which  can 
be  expected  from  the  most  generous  and  hospitable  body  of  men 
probably  in  the  world. 

Influenced,  partly,  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the  facility 
pf  transporting  his  philosophical  apparatus  by  sea,  we  learn  with 
pleasure,  that  Mr  Humboldt,  the  most  accurately  instructed, 
and  variously  accomplished  traveller,  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any 
age  ;  who  unites  the  science  of  a  philosopher  with  the  spirit  and 
constancy,  the  patience  of  feti^ue,  and  the  pontempt  of  dap- 
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ger  of  an  adventurous  soldier, — has  relinquished  his  project  of 
entering  through  Persia  into  Central  Asia ;  and  now  proposes 
to  direct  his  course  for  the  first  place,  whence,  as  a  central  point, 
he  may  proceed  to  those  countries  which  are  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  great  design.     The  reputation  of  M.  de  Humboldt 
would   be  a  sufficient  claim  on  all  the  aid  which  India  could 
affi)rd,  even  if  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  British  and  Prus- 
sian governments  had  not  ensured  it.     The  great  object  of  his 
visit  is  the  central  region  of  mountains  and  snow,  which  sup- 
plies waters  to  every  region  of  Asia  east  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Yaik  ;  like  the  Alps  in  Europe,  though  on  a  scale  more  gigan- 
tic, and  approaching,  if  not  surpassing,  in  elevation,  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Andes.  *    Some  of  the  outskirts  have  lately  been 
examined.     A  native,  employed  by  Mr  Morecroft,  has  made  a 
journey  over  districts  hitherto  totally  unexplored,  of  which  Mr 
Elphinstone  has  favoured *us  with  a  short  account.     We  im- 
patiently expect  a  fuller  narrative  of  this  extraordinary  journey. 
It  appears  to  confirm,  or  at  least  to  countenance,  Mr  Macart- 
ney's conjectures  respecting  the  source  of  the  Indus.     That  of 
the  Ganges  nas  been  ascertained  by  Captain  Webb  and  Mr 
Roper,  who,  agreeably  to  the  previous  reasonings  of  Mr  Cole- 
brooke,  have  cut  oiF  several  hundred  miles  from  the  imaginary 
course  assigned  to  that  river  in  Braminical  geography.     The 
Nepaulese  war  will  afford  an  unfortunate  opportunity  of  ap- 
proaching the  basis  of  the  Himmaleh  mountains ;  and  few  re- 
markable wars  or  embassies  have  arisen  in  India,  of  which  the 
English  officers  have  not  availed  themselves  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge.     The  far  greater  part  of  this  Alpine  region  is  how- 
ever yet  untrodden  by  European  feet ;  and  it  will  be  a  memor- 
lible  triumph  of  human  science  and  courage,  if  the  same  great 

*  The  highest  Peak  of  Himmaleh,  visible  from  Patna,  was  esti- 
mated by  Col.  Crawford  as  twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  of 
Nepaul,  which  he  reckons  to  be  five  thousand  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  L.  Pinkerton's  Geograph.  817.  No  full  or  direct  account  of  this 
observation  has  hitherto  reached  us.  A  measurement  by  Mr  Mac« 
artney,  stated  with  the  caution  characteristic  of  him  and  of  this  work, 
gives  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  to  one 
J*eak.  It  is  constantly  covered  with  snow,  when  the  thermometer 
at  Peshawer,  in  the  valley  below,  is  at  112.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, would  occur  in  that  latitude  at  a  considerably  less  elevation. 
The  inferior  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  in  lat.  34,  seems  to  be  about 
1 1 ,000  feet.  Erzerum,  in  Armenia,  by  the  measurement  of  Mr 
Brown,  in  his  last  Journey,  appears  to  be  7000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Mexico,  and  proba 
Wy  superior  ^o  that  of  any  other  great  town,  except  Quito. 
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traveller,  who  readied  almost  the  summit  of  the  Ancles,  should 
be  also  destined  to  explore  the  only  body  of  mountains  which 
can  rival  them,  and  to  look  on  the  masses  of  eternal  ice  whence 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  issue. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  present  volume,  is  that  which 
Mr  Elphinstone  could  owe  least  to  any  assistant.  It  is  that 
wl^ich  relates  to  government  and  manners,  which,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  labours  of  the  mission,  was  reserved  for  himself. 
The  general  feature  in  Afghaunistan,  which  most  strikes  the 
observer,  is,  that  while  they  are  surrounded  by  enslaved  nations, 
and  while  even  the  hardy  and  martial  Uzbeks  of  the  north  are  sub- 
ject to  absolute  power,  the  Afghaun  tribes  enjoy  a  turbulent  in- 
dependence, which,  if  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  liberty,  is  more 
tolerable  than  servitude.  The  theory  of  their  general  govern- 
ment is,  like  that  of  Mussulmaun,  perhaps  of  all  Asiatic  monar- 
chies, purely  despotic, — with  no  law  Sut  the  ambiguous  and  flexi- 
ble text  of  the  Koran,  and  no  check  on  power,  but  the  fear  of 
deposition  and  assassination.  All  Mahometan  empires  are  what 
a  great  European  empire  was  once  called.  Monarchies  temper- 
ed by  Regicide.  But,  in  Afghaunistan,  this  supreme  govern- 
ment is  only  the  head  of  a  loose  confederacy  of  clans,  each  led, 
rather  than  governed,  by  their  chiefs  ; — all  forming  part  of  the 
army  in  war,  but  yielding  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating  obe- 
dience in  ordinary  times. 

The  constitution  of  Afghaun  society  is  so  curious,  as  to  jus- 
tify an  abridgement  of  Mr  Elphinstone's  excellent  description. 
It  has  so  many  features,  in  common  with  the  ancient  state  of 
the  Teutonic  nations  of  Europe,  that  the  picture  might  be  sus- 
pected of  being  at  least  insensibly  coloured  by  the  fancy  of  a 
theorist,  if  a  closer  examination  did  not  discover  numerous  pe- 
culiarities which  characterize  all  real  objects,  and  form  the  in- 
dubitable marks  of  a  copy  from  nature.  It  may  be  added,  that 
every  statement  of  this  volume  is  guaranteed  by  the  stern  ex- 
actness, and  almost  excessive  repugnance  to  exaggeration,  which 
must  be  felt  by  every  reader  to  be  among  its  characteristic  qua- 
lities. 

The  division  of  the  Afghauns  into  clans,  is  referred  to  a  ge- 
nealogy probably  altogether  imaginary,  certainly  a  mere  legend 
as  far  as  they  claim  descent  from  the  Jews  ;  a  fable  disproved 
by  the  decisive  evidence  of  a  radically  dissimilar  language,  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  countenance  which  it  received  from  the 
favourable  reception  of  Sir  William  Jones.  These  clans  were 
probably  associated  by  the  necessities  of  defence ;  and  their 
boundaries  and  names  were  fixed  by  the  glens  which  they  fir$t 
inhabited.     A  clan  is  called  an  Oolooss,     The  chief  is  called  a 
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Khaun,  He  is  generally  named  by  the  king,  sometimes  by  the 
people,  from  the  oldest  family  of  the  tribe,  with  some  regard  to 
primogeniture,  and  still  more  to  age,  experience  and  character. 
Disputes  for  the  succession  often  proceed  to  the  utmost  violence. 
The  assemblies  of  the  Oolooss,  and  of  its  principal  divisions,  are 
called  Jeergas,  The  Khaun  holds  his  own  jeerga,  formed  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  principal  branches.  Each  of  these  holds  his 
jeerga  of  the  heads  of  division.  This  order  is  preserved  down 
to  the  lowest  subdivision  ;  and  though,  in  matters  of  small  im- 
portance, or  on  a  sudden  emergency,  the  chief  may  decide,  the 
general  constitution  is,  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
tribe,  before  a  decision  ; — agreeably  to  the  famous  description  of 
Tacitus,  *  De  minoribus  rebus  principes  consultant,  de  majoribus 
*  armies. '  This  constitution  varies  somewhat  in  almost  every 
tribe.  Like  all  these  rude  systems  of  independence,  it  generally 
fluctuates  between  absolute  power  in  the  Khaun,  and  absolute 
independence  in  the  individuals ;  though  the  last  be  the  more 
frequent  degeneracy.  Royal  favour,  undisputed  title,  great 
wealth,  and  personal  character  and  a  dispersed  people,  favour 
the  power  of  the  chiefs.  Distance  from  the  capital,  hostility  to 
the  court,  the  claims  of  a  pretender,  and  a  local  situation  which 
produces  frequent  assemblies  of  the  clan,  contribute  to  increase 
the  importance  of  the  people. 

As  the  chiefs  are  not  hereditary,  the  clannish  attachment  of 
the  Afghauns  is  more  to  the  community  than  to  the  chief,  whom 
they  consider  rather  as  a  magistrate  than  as  a  natural  superior. 
He  scarcely  ever  possesses  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Their 
general  law  is  the  Koraun  ;  but  their  internal  administration  of 
criminal  justice  is  regulated  by  the  Fooshtoonxmillee,  a  rude  sys- 
tem of  common  or  customary  law,  of  which  the  first  principle 
is,  that  all  crimes  are  considered  as  injuries  only  to  the  indivi- 
duals who  suffer  by  them  ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  lawgiver  is 
either  to  procure  a  compensation  for  the  injury,  or  to  regulate 
the  right  of  revenge  in  the  person  wronged,  or  in  his  family  or 
tribe.  It  is  deemed  not  only  lawful,  but  honourable,  to  seek 
redress  from  private  vengeance.  The  same  principle,  indeed, 
necessarily  prevails  wherever  the  law  cannot  afford  satisfaction  ; 
and  therefore  continues  to  be  applicable  to  a  number  of  objects, 
(though  constantly  decreasing  with  the  progress  of  laws,  and 
still  more  of  mild  manners),  in  the  best  regulated  communities. 
In  many  tribes,  the  Oolooss  only  attempts  to  mediate  between 
litigants,  and  to  persuade  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  national 
award.  In  others,  the  public  authority  has  grown  into  great- 
er maturity,  and  is  employed  to  enforce  the  decision.  In  some 
they  have  advanced  so  far,  as  to  levy  a  fine  for  the  State,  as 
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well  as  a  compensation  to  the  party  aggrieved.  AH  criminal 
trials  are  conducted  before  a  Jeerga,  composed  of  Khauns,  Mul- 
hks  or  Elders,  assisted  by  MooUahs  (Mahometan  lawyers)  and 
even  by  some  grave  and  experienced  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
Their  deliberations  are  opened  by  prayers,  and  afterwards  by 
the  repetition  of  a  Pushtoo  verse,  importing  '  that  events  are 
•  with  God,  but  deliberation  is  allowed  to  man. '  As  most 
crimes  are  acts  of  violence,  done  in  prosecution  of  the  avowed 
right  of  revenge,  the  fact  is  seldom  denied.  The  question  be- 
fore the  Jeerga  generally  relates  to  its  lawfulness.  They  conduct 
themselves  in  most  cases  with  tolerable  impartiality,  and  in  some 
tribes  are  remarkable  for  order  and  gravity,  and  for  a  rude  elo* 
quence,  much  admired  by  their  countrymen.  Among  the  com- 
pensations awarded,  one  of  the  most  usual  in  serious  cases,  con- 
sists in  a  certain  number  of  young  women  ;  as,  for  example,  for 
a  murder,  twelve  young  women,  six  with  portions  and  six  with- 
out. The  usual  portion  among  the  common  people  is  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings.  For  cutting  off  a  hand,  an  ear  or  a  nose, 
six  women — for  breaking  a  tooth,  three  women — for  a  wound 
above  the  forehead,  one.  The  price  of  the  women  is  fixed  in  mo- 
ney, which  the  person  wronged  may  take  if  he  prefers  it.  They 
seem  to  be  selected  as  the  most  valuable  species  of  marketable 
property. 

The  present  reigning  family  is  that  of  the  Khaun  of  the  Door- 
auney  tribe,  the  greatest,  bravest,  and  most  civilized  in  the  na- 
tion. He  is  besides  the  head  of  all  the  confederated  republics  ; 
and  in  that  character  imposes  the  contributions,  and  fixes  the 
contingents  of  each  tribe  in  war.  In  peace  he  exercises  an  un- 
defined superintendance  over  the  whole ;  but  his  power  is  con- 
siderable only  in  the  plains  near  town,  in  the  foreign  dependen- 
cies, and  in  the  countries  exclusively  inhabited  by  Taujiks,  a  race 
of  unwarlike  cultivators,  whose  language  is  Persian,  who  are 
spread  over  Persia,  Aighaunistaun  and  Bokhara,  and  whom 
Mr  Elphinstone  supposes  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  first  Ma- 
hometan conquerors,  now  reduced  to  subjection  in  their  turn  by 
the  indigenous  Afghauns.  The  king,  the  courtiers  nnd  the 
court  lawyers  consider  the  royal  authority  as  absolute ;  the 
people  in  the  tribes  treat  it  as  very  limited.  The  first  measure 
it  by  the  Khoraun,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  mo- 
narchies; the  last  by  iheir  own  spirit,  by  the  u^^ages  of  their 
ancestors,  and  by  the  Pushtoonwullee  which  recoixls  and  autho- 
rizes them.  A  contest  seems  perpetually  to  subsi»ii,  not  unlike 
what  was  carried  on  by  the  Kings  of  England  and  other  Gothic 
monarchies,  seconded  by  civilians  and  divines,  who  ascribed 
to  the  crown  all  the  power  which  the  Roman  law  attributed  to 
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the  Emperors;  and  the  Barons,  who,  though  they  often  acquies- 
ced in  these  lofty  pretensions,  which  they  scarcely  understood  as 
long  as  they  remained  in  theory,  yet,  as  often  as  they  were  at- 
tempted to  be  reduced  to  practice,  roughly  asserted  the  autho- 
rity of  their  English  usage,  afterwards  called  common  law, — and 
steadily  maintained  their  own  rights,  until  they  were  at  last  hap- 
pily obliged  to  call  in  popular  aid,  and  to  maintain  also  tlie  rights 
of  the  people. 

We  oifSsr  the  following  passage  to  our  readers  as  a  specimen 
of  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  author  examines  social  institu- 
tions, and  of  the  vigorous  good  sense  which  does  not  allow  him 
to  amuse  himself  by  long  indulgence  in  those  prospects  of  im- 
provement which  are  suggested  by  his  benevolence. 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  republican  government  of  the  Ooloos- 
ses,  the  situation  of  the  Afghaun  country  appears  to  me  to  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Scotland  in  ancient  times.  The  direct 
power  of  the  King  over  the  towns  and  the  country  immediately  a- 
round  ;  the  precarious  submission  of  the  nearest  clans,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  remote  ones  ;  the  inordinate  powder  and  faction  of  the 
nobility  most  connected  with  the  court  ;  and  the  relations  borne  by 
all  the  great  lords  to  the  crown,  resemble  each  other  so  closely  in  the 
two  states,  that  it  will  throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  Dooraunee 
government  to  keep  the  parallel  in  view. 

*  The  defects  of  this  system  are  obvious ;  and  when  we  come  to 
observe  in  detail  the  anarchy  and  disorder  which  so  often  arise  under 
the  republican  government  of  the  tribes,  we  might  be  induced  to  un- 
derrate the  quantum  of  happiness  it  produces,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  country  would  derive  more  advantage  from  the  good  order  and 
tranquillity  which  an  absolute  monarchy,  even  on  Asiatic  principles, 
would  secure  :  But  the  more  I  have  learned  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
Afghauns,  the  stronger  is  my  conviction  that  such  an  estimate  would 
be  erroneous. 

*  We  may  easily  appreciate  the  benefits  of  an  exemption  from  the 
Tfixatious  interference  of  the  officers  of  a  distant  King,  and  from  the 
corruption  and  oppression  with  which  such  interference  is  always  ac- 
companied in  Asia  :  Nor  must  we,  amidst  the  alarms  and  confusion 
which  will  be  forced  on  our  attention,  overlook  the  partiality  of  the 
Afghauns  for  their  present  constitution ;  the  occupation  and  interest ; 
the  sense  of  independence  and  personal  consequence  which  result  from 
a  popular  government,  however  rudely  formed ;  and  the  courage,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  elevation  of  character  which  those  occupations, 
and  that  independence  can  never  fail  to  inspire.  * 


*  *  The  Afghauns  themselves  exult  in  the  free  spirit  of  their  insti- 
tutions. Those  who  are  little  under  the  royal  authority,  are  proud 
of  their  independence,  which  those  under  the  King  (though  not  ex- 
posed te  the  tyranny  common  in  every  other  country  in  the  East) 
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*  Another  incalculable  advantage  of  the  present  system  is,  that  al- 
though it  encourages  little  disorders,  it  affords  an  effectual  security 
lagainst  the  general  revolutions  and  calamities  to  which  despotic 
countries  in  Asia  are  so  frequently  subject.  In  Persia  or  India,  the 
passions  of  a  bad  King  are  felt  through  every  part  of  his  dominions  ; 
and  the  civil  wars,  which  occur  almost  as  often  as  a  King  dies,  never 
fail  to  throw  the  kingdom  into  a  state  of  misery  and  disorder:  Part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  the  license  and  cruelty  of  the  con- 
tending armies;  and  the  rest  suffers,  nearly  in  an  equal  degree,  from 
the  anarchy  that  follows  a  dissolution  of  the  government  which  has 
hitherto  maintained  the  public  tranquillity.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a  tyrant,  or  a  disputed  succession,  reduces  the  nation  to  a  state 
of  weakness  and  decay,  from  which  it  cannot  wholly  be  retrieved, 
before  its  recovery  is  checked  by  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity. 
In  Afghaunistaun,  on  the  contrary,  the  internal  government  of  the 
tribes  answers  its  end  so  well,  that  the  utmost  disorders  of  the  royal 
government  never  derange  its  operations,  nor  disturb  the  lives  of  the 
people.  A  number  of  organized  and  high-spirited  republics  are 
ready  to  defend  their  rugged  country  against  a  tyrant  ;  and  are  able 
to  defy  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  party  in  a  civil  war.  Accordingly,  if  we 
compare  the  condition  of  the  two  kingdoms,"  we  find  Persia  in  a  state 
of  decay,  after  twenty  years  of  entire  tranquillity  ;  while  Afghauni- 
staun continues  the  progressive  improvement  which  it  has  kept  up 
during  twelve  years  of  civil  warfare.  New  aqueducts  are  constantly, 
made,  and  new  lands  brought  into  cultivation :  The  towns,  and  the 
country  round  them,  indeed,  as  well  as  that  on  the  great  roads,  are 
declining  ;  but  the  cause  is  obvious,  in  their  being  immediately  ex- 
posed to  the  power  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  and  to  the  pil- 
lage of  their  armies. 

*  But  even  if  we  admit  the  inferiority  of  the  Afghaun  institutions 
to  those  of  the  more  vigorous  governments  of  other  Asiatic  countries, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  vast  superiority  of  the  materials 
they  afford  for  the  construction  of  a  national  constitution.  The  other 
nations  are  better  adapted  to  a  bad  than  to  a  good  government.  They 
can  all  be  brought  to  contribute  their  whole  force  to  the  support  of  a 
despotism,  within  the  time  that  is  required  to  overrun  their  territory; 


admire,  and  fain  would  imitate.  They  all  endeavour  to  maintain, 
that  "  all  Afghauns  are  equal ; "  which,  though  it  is  not,  nor  ever 
was  true,  still  shows  their  notions  and  their  wishes.  I  once  strong- 
ly urged  to  a  very  intelligent  old  man  of  the  tribe  of  Meeankhail, 
the  superiority  of  a  quiet  and  secure  life,  under  a  powerful  monarch, 
to  the  discord,  the  alarms,  and  the  blood,  which  they  owed  to  their 
present  system^  The  old  man  replied  with  great  warmth,  and  thus 
concluded  an  indignant  harangue  against  arbitrary  power — '*  We  are 
'*  content  with  discord,  we  are  content  with  alarms,  we  are  content 
**  with  blood  :  but  we  will  never  be  content  with  a  master.  " 
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^nd  ages  must  pass  away,  before  the  slaves  of  India  or  China  could 
be  made  capable  of  taking  a  share  in  the  government  of  their  country; 
but  if  a  Kins:,  of  sufficient  genius  to  form  the  design  of  cordially 
uniting  his  subjects,  should  spring  up  among  the  Afghauns,  he  would 
necessarily  fall  on  a  beautiful  form  of  government,  as  the  only  one 
by  which  he  could  possibly  accomplish  his  design.  An  ordinary 
monarch  might  endeavour  to  reduce  the  tribes  to  obedience  by  force; 
but  one  Afghaun  King*  has  already  had  the  penetration  to  discover 
that  it  would  require  a  less  exertion  to  conquer  all  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  than  to  subdue  his  own  countrymen.  A  monarch  such  as 
J  have  supposed,  would  therefore  be  obliged  (as  the  King  is  at  pre- 
sent f)  to  concert  his  measures  with  the  hereditary  Khauns;  and  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  interests  of  the  whole,  would  induce  theni 
to  carry  on  their  debates  in  a  general  assembly :  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  congenial  to  the  habits  of  their  internal  government,  and 
conformable  to  the  practice  which  the  King  now  observes  with  the 
Dooraunee  Sirdar^ ;  and  it  would  form  a  council  of  the  nobility, 
connected  both  with  the  King  and  the  people,  though  more  imme- 
diately with  the  King.  In  most  Ooloosses,  the  Kbauns  can  levy  no 
taxes,  and  can  take  no  public  measures,  without  the  consent  of  the 
tlected  Mulliks,  who  are  obliged,  in  their  turn,  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  their  divisions.  The  King  might  try  to  strengthen  the  Khauns, 
and  by  their  means  to  draw  a  supply  from  a  reluctant  people ;  but  un- 
less he  began  with  greater  means  than  the  Kings  have  yet  possessed, 
his  attempt  would  probably  be  attended  with  as  little  success  ;  and  if 
he  wished  for  general  and  cordial  aid,  it  must  be  procured  by  adher- 
ence to  the  present  system,  and  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  na- 
tion. Thus  the  Khauns  would  be  sent,  as  they  now  are,  to  persuade: 
their  tribes  to  contribute  to  the  general  revenue.  They  would  find 
the  people's  ignorance  of  the  national  exigencies,  a  bar  to  their 
granting  any  addition  to  the  established  supplies  ;  and  it  surely  would 
^ot  be  an  unnatural  expedient  to  prevail  on  them  to  depute  one  or 
two  of  the  wisest  of  their  Mulliks,  to  ascertain  at  Uie  court  the  real 
state  of  the  public  affairs.  An  elective  assembly  would  thus  be 
formed,  of  which  every  individual  would  be  closely  connected  with  his 
constituents,  and  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  their  natural  and 
hereditary  head ;  they  would  represent  a  people  accustomed  to  re- 
spect their  chiefs,  but  as  much  accustomed  to  debate  on,  and  to  ap- 
prove or  reject,  the  measures  which  those  chiefs  proposed.  The 
militia  of  the  tribes  would  constitute  an  army  which  would  be  invin- 
cible by  a  foreign  invader,  while  the  King  would  be  without  any 
force  that  could  offer  a  moment's  resistance  to  a  general  combination 
of  his  subjects. 
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*  '  Ahmed  Shauh. ' 

t  *  No  measure  was  determined  on  in  Shauh  Shuja'o  time,  without 
a  council  of  the  Dooraunee  lords.  * 
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*  The  slightest  alteration  would  form  a  combination  between  the 
Jeergas  and  the  Cauzees  appointed  by  the  King,  which  would  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  a  government 
would  thus  be  established,  as  well  suited  as  any  that  can  be  imagined 
for  promoting  the  greatness  and  happiness  of  the  nation. 

*  Such  are  the  pleasing  reveries  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  const- 
deration  of  the  materials  of  which  the  Afghaun  government  is  com- 
posed ;  but  a  very  little  reflection  must  convince  us,  that  these  specu- 
lations are  never  likely  to  be  realized.  The  example  of  neighbouring 
despotisms,  and  the  notions  already  imbibed  by  the  court  of  Caubul, 
preclude  the  hope  of  our  ever  seeing  a  King  capable  of  forming  the 
design  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  societies  into  which  the 
nation  is  divided,  possess  within  themselves  a  principle  of  repulsion 
and  disunion,  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  except  by  such  a  force  as, 
■While  it  united  the  whole  into  one  solid  body,  would  crush  and  obli- 
terate the  features  of  every  one  of  the  parts. '  *     p.  173 — 178. 

After  all,  the  whole  error  of  Mr  Elphinstone's  benevolent  re- 
veries perhaps  consisted  in  contemplating  the  possibility  of  too 
Sudden  a  change  in  so  great  a  mass ;  — the  change  of  an  Asiatic 

f>vernment  into  an  European,  and,  still  more,  to  the  best  of 
uropean,  within  any  period  to  which  the  foresight  of  man 
teaches,  is  indeed  evidently  a  chimerical  speculation.  It  is  like 
the  great  revolutions  of  the  globe,  which  have,  in  past  times, 
wholly  altered  its  condition.  In  the  course  of  innumerable 
ages,  the  sea  may  have  more  than  once  changed  its  bed,  and  the 
waters  may  have  covered  all  that  is  now  dry  land.  But  these 
prodigious  changes,  if  they  were  sudden,  must  have  been  effect- 
ed by  agents  which  involved  all  living  nature  in  destruction,  and 
which,  far  from  being  capable  of  being  wielded,  were  too  mighty 
events  to  be  checked  by  the  whole  force  of  man.  If  they  were, 
<m  the  other  hand,  gradual,  they  must  have  required  a  length  of 
time,  and  a  series  of  operations,  far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of 
our  foresight,  and  consequently  of  our  controul.  But,  though 
the  power  of  controuling  the  violent  revolutions,  or  of  guiding 
the  gradual  mutations  of  the  earth,  does  not  belong  to  human 
beings,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  may  not  be  most  usefully 
provident  and  active  in  erecting  barriers  against  inundation,  and 
in  reclaiming  unproductive  and  pestilential  marshes.     The  Del- 


*  *  There  are  traces  in  the  village  government  of  India,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  system  resembling  that  of  the  AFghaun  Ofoloosses :  The 
remains  of  it,  which  have  survived  a  long  course  of  oppression,  still 
aftbrd  some  relief  from  the  disorders  of  the  government,  and  supply 
the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  which  must  be  experienced  by  all  travel- 
lers in  the  centre  of  India,  respecting  the  flourishing  state  of  parts  of 
the  country,  from  which  all  government  appears  to  be  withdrawn,  * 
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ta  of  Egypl,  perhaps,  required  the  a^elicy  of  nature,  during 
many  ages,  for  its  production.  The  Bedford  level,  and  the 
dykes  of  Holland,  were  produced  by  human  industry,  within  a 
moderate  time.  As  l6ng  as  the  political  reformer  confines  his 
efforts  to  the  removal  of  a  grievous  evil,  and  to  improvement  so 
near  that  he  can  clearly  see  every  step  of  his  road  to  the  object, 
he  must  not  be  deterred  from  it  by  the  disappointment  of  hopes, 
and  the  defeat  of  plans,  which  fail  only  because  they  are  not 
founded  on  the  principles  of  wise  reformation.  A  total  and  sud- 
den destruction  of  the  frame  of  an  Asiatic  community,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  convert  the  parts  of  its  government  into  European  in- 
stitutions, are  certainly  chimerical ;  and,  if  they  could  ever  be 
ftivourite  chimeras  of  the  powerful,  v/ould  be  beyond  measure 
pernicious.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  is  not  virtuous  and 
wise,  and  indeed  a  positive  duty,  in  all  those  who  are  placed  in 
authority  over  these  miserable  communities,  anxiously  and  in- 
cessantly to  labour  for  the  mitigation  of  some  of  the  more  hor- 
rible evils  by  which  they  are  at  once  oppressed  and  corrupted. 

The  object  which  the  reformer  (only  another  name  for  the 
lawgiver)  must  frequently  and  practically  contemplate,  is  a  re- 
formation a  little  better  than  the  actual  state  of  things.  He  may 
sometimes  animate  his  zeal,  or  sooth  his  disappointments,  by 
ianticipations  of  greater  and  more  distant  good  :  But  his  proper 
sphere  is  that  to  which  the  fullest  light  of  reason  and  experience 
spreads,  where  every  step  is  distinctly  visible,  and  where  the  ef- 
fects of  the  change  are  almost  as  certain  as  those  of  the  establish- 
ied  institution.  The  horizon  of  the  philosopher  is  as  wide  as  the 
sphere  of  probability  ;  because,  in  philosophical  speculation,  the 
evil  of  an  erroneous  conclusion  is  inconsiderable.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  an  useful  habit  too  frequently  to  indulge  in  conteni- 
plations  of  schemes  of  remote  and  magnificent  melioration,  not 
&o  much  because  it  may  endanger  the  order  of  society — a  rare 
levil  which  requires  a  very  peculiar  state  of  human  affairs  to  pro- 
duce it^ — as  because  the  mind  returns  from  such  visionary  excur- 
sions, with  a  disposition  to  despise  the  safe  though  humble 
pursuit  of  attainable  good,  or,  perhaps,  to  despond  in  political 
reformation,  and  altogether  to  despair  of  the  improvement  of 
mankind ;  dispositions  the  most  unhappy  for  the  individual,  and 
the  most  pernicious  to  the  species  which  can  pervade  the  heart 
of  an  enlightened  man. 

The  English  who  reside  long  in  India,  must,  generally  speak- 

ingj  either  be  familiarized  to  arbitrary  power  by  the  exercise  of 

it,  and  by  never  seeing  any  other  sort  of  government ;  or  they 

must  contract  a  stronger  repugnance  than  is  felt  even  by  the  in- 

,  habitants  of  free  countries,  to  that  scourge  of  human  society* 
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They  afe  often  in  danger  of  being  reconciled  to  it  by  their  own 
humanity  in  its  exercise  ;  and  hal3it  disposes  many  of  them  to 
consider  it  as  inseparable  from  government,  and  to  regard  an 
exemption  from  despotism  as  a  state  of  anarchy.  But  men  of 
independent  character  and  vigorous  understanding,  Hke  Mr  El- 
phinstone,  learn  to  appreciate  its  ev'ils  more  correctly  from  long 
experience  of  its  operation,  and  to  trace  the  degradation  and 
corruption  of  the  larger  part  of  the  human  race  solely  to  its 
pestilential  power.  It  is  a  most  honourable  distinction  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  absolute  power,  and 
to  preserve  the  ancient  opinions  and  character  of  Englishmen  in 
the  midst  of  an  enslaved  world. 

The  system  of  cautious  reformation  is  far  from  prescribing 
bounds  to  improvements.  As  every  step  of  advance  is  attended 
with  a  correspondent  enlargement  of  prospect,  all  real  reforma- 
tion must  show  the  way  to  farther  reformation.  Each  separate 
step  is  indeed  short ;  but  the  line  to  be  traversed  has  no  neces- 
sary limits  ;  and  the  greatest  distance  is  best  secured,  by  confin- 
ing the  eye  and  the  mind  to  the  immediate  stage  to  be  first 
reached.  Necessity  may  sometimes  compel  a  rapid  advance  on 
little  known  ground  ;  and  obstacles,  otherwise  insurmountable, 
must  occasionally  be  abated  by  force.  But  these  are  exceptions 
from  that  slow  and  even  course  by  which  man  is  in  general  des- 
tined to  go  on  towards  civilization.  Even  the  unreformed  inde- 
pendence of  the  Afghauns  exhibits  the  important  example  of  a 
nation,  in  many  remarkable  particulars  superior  to  those  more  ci- 
vilized neighbours  who  have  exchanged  independence  for  despot- 
ism. This  independence  must  not  indeed  be  mistaken  for  liberty. 
In  a  state  of  independence^  men  are  neither  restrained  nor  protect- 
ed by  laws.  In  a  state  of  civil  liberty,  they  are  equally  restrain- 
ed by  laws,  as  far  as  that  equal  restraint  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  them  equally  from  wrong.  Under  despotism,  they  are 
imperfectly  and  unequally  secured  against  each  other's  violence,' 
in  order  to  be  abandoned  to  all  the  injustice  of  their  tyrant,  and 
of  all  the  subordinate  tyrants  to  whom  he  must  delegate  his 
power*  In  the  most  lawless  state  of  independence,  the  energy 
of  the  human  character  is  exercised,  a  sense  of  personal  dignity 
Is  formed,  manly  spirit  is  acquired, — courage  and  talent  are  ne- 
cessary to  existence.  If  the  end  of  man  were  merely  to  vegetate 
in  quiet,  without  any  of  these  qualities  of  mind  and  heart ;  and 
if  despotism  could  ever  long  be  so  vigorously  and  impartially 
administered  as  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  injustice  for  itself,  and 
prevent  the  slaves  from  injuring  each  other,  we  might  hesitate 
between  the  opposite  conditions  of  turbulent  independence  and 
itndisturbed  lethargy.     But  the  destiny  of  men  is  not  Co  avoi^ 
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annoyance,  but  to  attain  happiness,  and  to  exercise  reason  and 
virtue ;  and  despotic  power  has  a  constant  tendency  to  relaxa- 
tion, which  always  in  practice  blends  the  evils  of  anarchy  with 
those  of  tyranny.  It  is  better,  then,  according  to  the  just  con- 
clusion of  the  author  before  us,  to  be  a  savage,  though  he  com- 
mits many  crimes,  than  to  be  a  slave  who  can  possess  no  virtues, 

*  The  Afghauns, '  says  he,  *  have  fewer  vices,  and  are  less  volup- 

*  tuous  and  debauched,  than  any  people  of  Asia  whom  I  know.  ' 
They  have  warm  attachments  of  kindred*  Their  slaves  are  ^ew^ 
and  mildly  treated.  They  are  frank  and  open.  They  show 
curiosity  respecting  European  art,  and  that  reasonable  wonder 
at  what  is  beyond  their  own  attainment  which  excites  imitation, 
and  which  other  Asiatics  are  either  too  dull  to  feel,  or  too  proud 
to  own.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  effect  of  inde- 
.pendence  is  discoverable  in  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes.  In  all 
other  countries  of  the  East,  marriage,  or  at  least  betrothment, 
is  solemnised  in  childhood,  sometimes  almost  in  infancy.  It  is 
a  connexion  always  fjrmed  before  the  age  of  choice.  Thus  the 
possibility  of  affection,  or  even  preference,  having  any  influence 
on  marriage,  is  banished  from  the  imagination  of  every  human 
being.  The  whole  of  that  train  of  feelings,  and  system  of  man- 
ners, which  arise  from  preference  and  excksive  pursuit,  are  ex- 
cluded. This  extraordinary  phenomenon  probably  arises  from 
the  slavery  of  women,  which  renders  their  consent  superfluous, 
and  to  the  practice  of  polygamy  among  the  rich,  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  slavery  of  women.  But  though  wives  be 
bought  among  the  Afghauns,  yet  their  general  principles  of  in- 
dependence iead  them  to  ascribe  a  will  to  women,  and  conse- 
^]uently  to  defer  marriage  till  that  will  can  be  exerted.  From 
this  single  circumstanoe,  a  vast  train  of  consequences  follow, 
which  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  face  of  society.  The 
influence  of  the  rudest  liberty,  in  certainly,  though  remotely, 
producing  pure  morals,  is  visible;  and  illustrates,  by  contrast 
with  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  irresistible  operation  of 
slavery  in  begetting  dissolute  manners.  The  rudiments  of  a 
refined  gallantry  appear.  Courtship  softens  the  men,  and  exalts 
the  women.  Marriages  of  attachment — in  every  country  the 
smaller  number — lend  their  dignity , to  the  institution  in  general, 
and  hide  the  meanness  of  connexions  arising  from  more  ignoble 
motives.  The  last  result  of  this  great  deviation  from  the  system 
of  Asiatic  life  appears  in  their  poetry  and  fiction, — those  import- 
;ant  representatives  of  the  feelings  and  manners  of  nations. 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  any  people  in  the  East,  except  the 
Afghauns,  where  I  have  seen  any  trace  of  the  sentiment  of  love,  ac- 
,cording  to  our  ideas  of  the  passion.  Here  it  is  very  prevalent.  Be- 
^i4es  the  numerpus  elopements,  the  dangers  of  which  are  encoun- 
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tered  for  love,  it  is  common  for  a  man  to  plight  his  faith  to  a  parti- 
cular girl,  and  then  set  off  to  a  remote  town,  or  even  to  India, 
to  acquire  the  wealth  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  her  from  her  friends. 
I  saw  a  young  man  at  Poona,  who  was  in  this  predicament.  He 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  Muliik,  who  returned  his 
attachment.  The  father  consented  to  the  marriage ;  but  said  his, 
daughter's  honour  required  that  she  should  bring  as  large  a  fortune 
as  the  other  women  of  her  family.  The  two  lovers  were  much  af- 
flicted, as  the  young  man  had  nothing  but  some  land  and  a*few  bul- 
locks. At  last,  he  resolved  to  set  off  to  India.  His  mistress  gave 
him  a  needle,  used  for  putting  antimony  on  the  eyelids,  as  a  pledge 
of  her  affection  ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  that  she  would  re- 
main single  till  his  return.  These  amours  are  generally  confined  to 
the  country  people,  where  great  ease  and  leisure  are  favourable  to. 
such  sentiments,  particularly  when  combined  with  the  partial  seclu- 
sion of  the  women,  (which  renders  them  sufficiently  inaccessible  ta 
excite  interest,  while  they  are  seen  enough  to  be  admired.)  They 
are  sometimes  found  even  among  the  higher  orders.,  where  they  are 
less  to  be  expected.  It  was  a  love  affair  between  the  chief  of  the 
Turcolaunecs  and  the  wife  of  the  Khaun  of  a  divison  of  the  Eusof- 
5syes,  that  gave  rise  tQ  the  war  between  the  Ooloosses,  which  lasts 
o  this  day. 

*  Many  of  the  Afghaun  songs  and  tales  relate  to  love;  and  most 
of  them  speak  of  that  passion  in  the  most  glowing  and  romantic  lan- 
guage. A  favourite  poem,  which  tells  the  story  of  Audam  and 
Doorkhaunee,  is  known  to  most  men  in  the  nation,  and  is  read,  re- 
peated, and  sung  through  all  parts  of  the  country.  Audam  M^as  the 
handsomest  and  bravest  young  man  of  his  tribe,  and  Doorkhaunee 
the  most  beautiful  and  mo>t  amiable  of  the  virgins ;  but  a  feud  be- 
tween their  families  long  prevented  their  meeting.  At  last  an  acci- 
dental rencounter  took  place,  which  ended  in  a  mutual  and  violent 
passion.  The  quarrels  of  the  families,  however,  still  kept  the  lovers 
separate,  and  perhaps  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  sentiments,  till 
Doorkhaunee  was  compelled  by  her  relations  to  marry  a  neighbour- 
ing chief.  The  affliction  of  her  lover  may  be  imagined,  and  his  la- 
mentations ;  and  the  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  Doorkhau- 
nee, fill  a  large  part  of  the  poem  ;  till  at  last,  after  overcoming  num- 
berless obstacles,  Audam  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  his  mistress  to 
see  him.  They  had  several  meetings  ;  but  Doorkhaunee  still  pre- 
served her  purity,  and  rejected  alike  the  importunities  of  her  lover 
and  her  husband. 

*  Audam's  visits  did  not  long  escape  the  husband,  who  was  filled 
with  jealousy  and  desire  of  vengeance.  He  took  the  opportunity  of 
his  rival's  next  visit  to  waylay  him,  at  the  head  of  several  of  his  own 
relations;  and  though  his  attack  was  bravely  repelled,  and  his  op- 

Sonent  escaped  with  a  desperate  wound,  he  resolved  to  try  if  Au- 
am's  suit  was  favoured,  by  observing  the  effect  of  a  report  of  k^ 
death  on  Doorkhaunee. 


I 
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*  Doorkhaunee's  only  pleasure,  during  the  long  intervals  of  hev 
lover's  visits,  was  to  retire  to  a  garden,  and  to  cultivate  two  flowers, 
x)ne  of  which  she  named  after  herself,  and  the  other  after  the  ohject 
of  her  aiFection.  On  the  day  of  the  ambuscade,  she  was  watching 
her  flowers,  when  she  observed  that  of  Audam  languish  from  sym- 
pathy with  his  recent  misfortune  ;  and,  before  she  recovered  from 
her  surprise,  she  was  accosted  by  her  husband,  who  approached  her 
with  a  drawn  sword,  and  boasted  that  it  was  wet  with  the  blood  of 
Audam.  This  trial  was  fatal  to  Doorkhaunee,  who  sunk  to  the 
ground,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  horror,  and  expired  on  the 
spot.  The  news  was  brought  to  Audam,  who  lay  wounded  near  the 
scene  of  the  ambuscade;  and,  no  sooner  had  he  heard  it,  than  he 
called  on  his  mistress's  name,  and  breathed  his  last.  They  were  bu- 
ried at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  but  their  love  prevailed  even  in 
death,  and  their  bodies  were  found  to  have  met  in  one  grave.  Two 
trees  sprung  from  their  remains,  and  mingled  their  branches  over 
the  tomb, 

*  Most  people  will  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  this  story, 
and  particularly  of  the  conclusion,  to  many  European  tales.  ' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  same  respect  for  women 
was  combined  with  a  similar  spirit  of  independence  among  the 
JGrermanic  nations  ;  the  only  tribes  who,  in  a  state  almost  savage, 
showed  courtesy  and  deference  towards  the  weaker  sex,  and  per- 
haps the  only  uncultivated  conquerors,  who  did  not  purchase 
the  improvements  of  civilized  Hfe  at  the  expense  of  their  inde? 
pendent  spirit. 

But  we  must  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  topics  which  strongly 
tempt  us  to  discussion ;  and  reluctantly  take  our  leave  of  this 
most  valuable  work,  with  one  remark  addressed  to  our  country- 
men  in  India.  When  they  travel  out  of  the  British  dominions, 
jthey  often  favour  us  with  excellent  accounts  of  the  countries 
which  they  visit.  But  they  are  not  so  hberal  in  giving  us  infor- 
mation about  the  countries  which  they  inhabit.  This  is  not  un- 
natural. What  is  strange  to  them,  whatever  excites  their  own 
curiosity,  must  seem  to  them  likely  to  interest  the  public.  They 
do  not  so  naturally  see,  that  what  is  familiar  to  them  is  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  It  is  rather  a  re- 
proach, that,  even  before  the  noble  work  of  M.  Humboldt,  it 
might  have  been  said  that  British  India  was  known  in  less  detail 
to  the  European  public  than  Spanish  America.  Topography 
seems  to  be  interesting,  only  when  it  relates  to  a  new  country, 
or  when  it  is  connected  with  the  antient  times  of  our  own  counr 
try.  Wonder  or  national  pride  are  the  usual  incentives  to  topo- 
graphical works.  The  English  in  India  are  too  familiar  with 
that  country  to  feel  much  wonder  in  most  parts  of  itj  and  are 
fqp  transieniiy  connected  with  it  to  take  a  national  interest  in  i^ 
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minute  description.     To  these  obstacles  must  be  opposed,  both 
a  sense  of  duty  and  a  prospect  of  reputation.     The  servants  of 
the  Company  would  qualify  themselves  for  the  performance  of 
their  public  duties,  by  collecting  the  most  minute  accounts  of 
the  districts  which  they  administer.     The  publication  of  such 
accounts  must  often  distinguish  the  individuals,  and  always  da 
credit  to  the  meritorious  Body  of  which  they  are  a  part.     Even 
the  most  diffident  magistrate  or  collector  might  enlarge  or  cor- 
rect the  articles  relating  to  his  district  and  neighbourhood  in  the 
lately  published  Gazetteer  of  India ;  and  by  the  communication 
of  such  materials,  the  very  laudable  and  valuable  Essay  of  Mr 
Hamilton  might,  in  successive  editions,  grow  into  a  complete 
system  of  Indian  topography.      The   Travels  of  Dr  Francis 
Buchanan  contain  the  materials  of  an  excellent  work.     He  de- 
serves great  commendation  for  the  rational  direction  of  his  cu- 
riosity, and  for  his  couragecjus  avowal  of  contempt  for  the  le- 
gends, and  abhorrence  for  the  morality  of  the  Braminical  sys- 
tem.    Those  who  have  travelled  over  considerable  provinces  of 
the  Peninsula  with  his  book  in  their  hand,  will  bear  witness  tp 
his  general  accuracy.     As  an  example  of  their  defective  infor- 
mation, we  may  mention  the  very  country  where  Mr  Elphin- 
stone  now  resides,  which  may  be  generally  termed  the  North- 
western Deccan.     It  is  the  original  seat,  and  now  the  chief  do- 
minion of  the  Mahrattahs,  who,  in  their  present  form,  are  in- 
deed a  very  recent  state,  but  who  are  a  Hindoo  people  of  im- 
memorial antiquity.     In  this  country,  almost  exclusively,  are  to 
be  found  the  monuments  of  that  system  of  subterraneous  ar- 
chitecture, which  still  continue  to  excite  the  admiration  as  well 
as  astonishment  of  travellers.     At  Keneri,  at  Eicphanta,  at  Car- 
h',  and  above  all,  at  Ellora,  (to  sny  nothing  of  inferior  caves), 
temples,  and  probably  dwellings  for  the  attendant  priests,  have 
been  hollowed  out  of  rocks,  with  a  toil,  magnitude  and  magnifi- 
cence, which  class  them  among  the  most  stupendous  and  won- 
derful of  the  works  of  man.     What  increases  the  wonder  with 
which  these  works  are  contemplated  is,  that  their  authors  could 
not  have  been  driven  to  the  construction  of  these  extraordinary 
temples,  by  any  physical  necessity,  or  allured  to  it  by  any  supe- 
rior convenience  ;   and  that  their  regularity  and  elegance  are 
jnuch  too  great  to  leave  any  doubt  that  all  other  sorts  of  archi- 
tecture were  perfectly  understood,   and  usually  practised,  at  thq 
period  of  their  excavation.     In  lately  perusing  the  MS.  Jour- 
nal of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  visitants  of  India,  we  were 
struck  with  regret  and  surprise  that  in  Daniel's  Prints  and  Sir  C. 
Mallett's  mensurations,  the  public  have  no  description  of  the  re- 
gion of  wonders  which  lies  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Godavery  ; 
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the  remains  of  Aurunp^zebe's  mao^ificence  at  Aurungzabad,  tlie 
unparalleled  fort  of  Dowlutabad,  and  the  excavations  of  El- 
lora,  which  dispute  with  the  pyramids  the  first  place  among 
those  works  which  are  undertaken  to  display  power,  and  to  em- 
body feeling,  without  being  subservient  to  any  purpose  of  utility. 
Surely  Mr  Elphinstone  might  usefully  amuse  his  leisure  in  trac- 
ing the  history,  and  describing  the  present  state  of  this  curious 
and  little  known,  though  very  accessible  country. 

Even  the  modern  history  of  the  Mahrattahs  abounds  with  in- 
teresting scenes.  In  the  judicious  collections  of  Orme,  and  still 
more  in  the  original  and  picturesque  narrative  of  old  Dr  Fryer, 
we  catch  many  glimpses  of  the  character  of  Sevajee,  who,  like  an- 
other Pelayo  at  the  head  of  his  Highlanders,  braved  the  Maho- 
metan power  in  its  zenith,  and  delivered  from  ihe  yoke  of  very 
fierce  conquerors,  the  religion  and  independence  of  his  country. 
Many  of  the  exploits  of  this  celebrated  adventurer  remind  th6 
European  reader  of  similar  events  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
age.  His  predatory  expeditions  against  the  commercial  city  of 
Surat,  were  very  lately  brought  to  our  recollection  by  the  per- 
usal of  the  animated  description  of  the  attack  of  the  Republic  of 
Naples  by  Roju  Guiscard,  which  we  owe  to  the  first  of  living 
historians.  * 


The  second  publication,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this 
article,  is  formed  from  the  notes  of  Joseph  Rousseau,  French 
Consul  at  Bagdad,  by  the  learned  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  The 
materials  arc  too  slight  to  form  a  valuable  work,  even  under  iiis 
hand.  The  object  of  Rousseau  was  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  French  government  towards  the  factory  at  Bagdad,  as  a  sta- 
tion of  considerable  importance  to  their  correspondence  with 
Persia ;  to  projects  of  commerce  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to 
their  designs  against  India.  Many  of  the  observations  relating  to 
that  subject  are  deserving  of  attention.  If  ever  France  should 
recover  her  place  among  nations,  she  will,  under  every  govern- 
Mfient,  direct  her  attention  towards  India,  of  which  the  value  to 
Great  Britain  is  extravagantly  magnified  in  that  and  in  every 
pther  country  of  the  Continent.     Russia,  from  whom  alone  any 


*  Sismondi  Republlques  Italiennes,  vol.  i. ; — the  only  great  work 
published  at  Paris  during  the  first  reign  of  Napoleon,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  under  the  power  of  what  sovereign  it  was 
composed,  unless  indeed  it  may  be  traced  in  those  more  than  usual- 
ly strong  and  frequent  invectives  against  despotism  and  conquest, 
which  arise  from  the  natural  workings  of  humanity  disturbed,  and 
the  love  of  Uberty  exasperated,  by  the  subjection  of  Europe  to  .^ 
ponqueror. 
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danger  to  India  can  be  at  present  dreaded,  lias  peculiar  means 
of  creating  an  influence  in  the  Pachalic  of  Bagdad,  where  the 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  from  Georgia  now  a 
province  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  account  of  the  VVahabis, 
which  follows  M.  Rousseau's  description  of  the  Pachalic,  is  the 
work  of  M.  Coranccz,  long  Frenob  Consul  at  Aleppo.  It  is  not 
without  merit ;  and  some  strokes  of  the  manners  of  the  Arabs  of 
the  Desert  are  well  represented.  But  the  history  of  the  probably 
short-lived  power  of  these  formidal)le  sectaries  still  remains  to  be 
written,  and  will  form  a  remarkable  episode  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  annals  of  the  Mahometan  world  The  account  of 
Yezidis,  or  worshippers  of  the  Devil  in  Mesopotamia,  by  Padre 
Oarzoni,  a  missionary  in  Ciirdistan,  is  n  eagre.  It  is,  h(/wever, 
the  only  modern  account  of  the  sect ;  and  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  eccentric  opinions  of  a  country,  in  every  age  prone  to  fana- 
ticism, and  fertile  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  most  fantastic  tbeo- 
logy.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  accounts,  *  it  appears 
that  Cjirdish,  which  is  the  language  of  these  singular  religionists, 
is  a  rude  and  barbarous  dialect  of  Persian. 


The  memoir  of  Mr  Rich  is  not  introduced  here  for  any  pur- 
pose of  rivalship  with  the  elaborate  w;)rk  of  Mr  Elphjnstpne, 
Neither  the  extent,  nor  the  subject,  nor  the  opportunities  of  in- 
formation, allow  any  such  comparison. 

His  own  pretensions  are  indeed  sufficiently  modest.     *  This 

*  memoir  is  viewed  by  the  author,  as  only  the  first  fruits  of  im- 
^  perfect  research.    It  may  perhaps  be  considered  with  the  more 

*  indulgence,  as  it  is  believed  that  it  is  the  only  account  of  these 

*  memorable  ruins  hitherto  laid  before  the  public  by  a  native  of 

*  the  British  Islands. '  The  name  and  remains  of  Babylon, 
derive,  from  various  sources,  a  great  power  oyer  the  imagina- 
tion. They  are  the  remains  of  the  most  ancient  works  of  civi- 
lized men.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the 
scene  of  universal  history  opens ;  and,  with  the  first  dawn  ojf 
histoi'ic  light,  we  perceive  in  that  region  powerful  monarchies 
already  established,  great  capitals  built,  and  those  monuments 
of  the  earhest  art  constructed,  of  which  the  remains  continue 
to  attest  the  magnitude  and  splendour.  China,  it  is  true,  and 
India,  hgive  also  a  great  claim  to  antiquity.  But  these  coyn- 
tries,  which  Sir  William  Temple  called  *  the  great  outlying 
monarchic;?,  *  have  no  connexion,  or  no  discoverable  connexion. 


♦  J.  Adelung's  Mithridates,  297 ;  where  the  learned  writer  hazard^ 
the  bold  conjecture,  that  the  Curds  or  Cuiduchians  were  a  Persiau 
colony,  planted  in  their  present  mountainous  country  by  Cyrus,  aflef 
his  conquest  of  Assyria, 
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with  our  European  history.  Their  story,  therefore,  is  no  part  of 
our  Universal  history.  But  the  annals  of  the  modern  world  are 
joined  by  an  unbroken  series  of  causes  and  efl'ects,  reaching  back, 
through  Rome  and  Greece,  and  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  the  histori- 
cal remains  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchies.  With 
them,  too,  are  closely  connected  some  of  the  most  memorable  e- 
vents  in  the  history  of  our  religion.  The  records  of  the  human 
race  do  not  present  a  contrast  more  striking,  than  that  between 
the  primeval  magnificence  o\  Babylon  and  its  long  desolation ;  and 
there  are  few  reflections  more  interesting,  than  that,  in  the  solitary 
spot  now  covered  by  vast  heaps  of  undistinguished  rubbish,  the 
first  astronomical  observations  were  made  thirty,  if  not  *  forty, 
centuries  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  site  of  London  had  probably 
been  untrodden  by  any  human  foot-  It  was  not  without  rea- 
son that  Major  Renneii  thought  that  *  the  delineation  and  de- 
'  scription  of  the  site  and  remains  would  prove  one  of  the  most 
*  curious  pieces  that  has  been  exhibited  in  these  times. '  {lien- 
7icll\s  Geogr.  Herod,  p.  388.) 

Mr  Rich's  Memoir  is  only  the  first  essay  toward'^  such  a  work 
as  Major  Rennell  has  thus  encouraged  intelligent  travellers  to 
undertake.  It  is  a  modest  and  perspicuous  acconnt  of  what  he 
saw  daring  a  short  visit,  in  several  passages  not  without  de- 
scriptive merit,  and  creditably  distinguished  by  ab^'inence  froni 
fruitless  inquiry  and  rash  conjecture,  and  in  which  the  classi- 

*  The  date  of  the  astronomical  observations,  of  which  an  account 
was  transmitted  by  Callisthenes  to  Aristotle.  It  is  true,  that  this 
great  antiquity  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Simpliciiis  alone  ;  but  M. 
Montucla  considers  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  astronomical 
observations  at  Babylon,  as  certainly  fij^ed  at  least  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  singular,  that  the  Babylonians  should 
have  illustrated  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  by  estimating,  that  a 
man,  who  walked  constantly  a  league  an  hour,  would  make  the  tour 
of  the  globe  in  a  year,  which  gives  a  diameter  not  very  distant 
from  the  true.  Cassmi^  seemingly  without  knowing  the  Babylonian 
estimate,  calculated,  that  a  man  who  walked  a  league  an  hour  for 
12  hours  of  each  day,  would  circumambulate  the  globe  in  two  years. 
This  curious  fact  is  to  be  found  only  in  Achilles  Tatius,  a  weak  wri- 
ter of  the  third  century;  but  his  very  weakness  renders  it  unlikely 
that  he  should  have  invented  it : — no  authority  is  known  more  recent 
than  the  Chaldeans,  from  which  he  could  have  borrowed  it ;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  somewhat  more  fragments  of  oriental  knowledge 
have  stolen  into  the  Greek  writers  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  upoH 
the  mixture  of  nations  after  the  Christian  era,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  that  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  literature,  when  it  was  proud- 
ly national,  and  cultivated  with  a  contemptuous  exclusion  of  th^; 
leaniing  of  every  other  people. 
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cal  and  oriental  learning  of  the  author  is  as  much  proved,  by 
the  careful  exclusion  of  false  pretensions  and  impertinent  dis- 
play, as  by  the  natural  fruits  of  solid  knowledge.  Like  Mr 
Elphinstone,  he  ensures  the  confidence  of  the  judicious  part  of 
the  public  in  his  future  statements,  by  the  cautious  and  scrupu- 
lous fairness,  with  which  he  never  fails  to  lay  open  the  sources 
and  the  limits  of  his  information.  With  his  respectable  talents 
and  attainments,  and  with  the  contempt  for  imposture,  and  re- 
pugnance to  ostentation,  which  characterize  this  Essay,  he  has 
only  to  proceed  with  industry  in  the  course  which  he  has  ho- 
nourably begun.  His  residence,  though  with  few  enjoyments 
for  the  individual,  is  fortunately  situated  for  the  gratification  of 
public  curiosity.  He  is  surrounded  by  objects  of  physical,  his- 
torical, and  literary  interest.  The  first  is  undoubtedly  the  com- 
plete examination  and  description  of  the  remains  of  Babylon. 
Tlie  traces  of  the  canals,  which  united  the  two  rivers,  more 
perhaps  for  purposes  of  irrigation  than  for  those  of  internal 
traffic,  are  a  curious  subject  of  observation.  As  the  irrigation 
is  neglected,  the  Desert  resumes  the  tei'ritories  which  had  in  an- 
cient times  been  conquered  from  it  by  human  industry.  It  is  a 
sort  of  antipode  to  the  western  frontier  of  the  United  States  of' 
America,  where  cultivation  advances  far  more  rapidly,  than 
Turkish  tyranny  can  contract  it. 

The  great  epic  poem,  or  rather  romance,  of  the  ancient  A- 
rabs,  is  not  yet  made  known  to  Europe,  even  by  such  an  abridge- 
ment as  D'Ohsson  made  of  the  Shahnamah  in  his  useful  Tableau 
de  V Orient.  The  Yezidis,  mentioned  before,  are  perhaps  the 
most  singular  sect  in  the  world.  They  appear  to  worship  only 
an  evil  principle.  But  the  horror  naturally  felt,  not  only  by  the 
missionaries,  but  by  neigh boui^  and  travellers,  against  these  per^ 
verted  and  ferocious  sectaries,  may  perhaps  have  kept  out  of 
view  some  of  those  softemngs,  with  which  the  universal  feelings 
of  human  nature  usually  mitigate  the  harshest  systems  of  dogr 
matical  theology,  and  render  their  doctrines  more  consistent  with 
humanity,  though  perhaps  less  consistent  with  each  other. 

The  singular  sect  called  the  Christians  of  St  John,  who  have 
their  chief  seat  at  Bu^sora,  are  known  with  little  exactness.  No 
situation  could  be  more  favourable  than  Bagdad,  for  a  history 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  perhaps  of  the  downfal  of  the  Wa- 
habis,  who,  in  their  abhorrence  of  Polytheism  and  outward 
symbols  of  devotion,  as  well  as  in  the  barbarity  of  their  laws  of 
%var,  seem  to  restore  the  primitive  ages  of  Mahometanism.  AU 
the  traces  of  ancient  languages  spoken  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
tries to  the  north,  may  lead  to  curious  results.  As  Mr  Rich,  we 
Understand,  has  traversed  Asia  Minor  several  times,  in  various 
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directions,  some  of  which  had  been  little  if  at  all  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans, an  account  of  the  Pachalic  of  Bagdad,  including  all 
such  original  information  respecting  Turkish  Asia^  as  he  caa 
communicate,  would  be  an  excellent  employment  of  his  leisure, 
and  could  not  fail  to  be  a  very  acceptable  present  to  the  public 

Meritorious  publications  by  servants  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have,  in  our  opinion,  peculiar  claims  to  liberal  commen- 
dation. The  price  which  Great  Britain  pays  to  the  inhabitants 
of  India  for  her  dominion,  is  the  security  that  their  government 
shall  be  administered  by  a  class  of  respectable  men.  In  fact 
they  are  governed  by  a  greater  proportion  of  sensible  and  honest 
men,  than  could  fall  to  their  lot  under  the  government  of  their 
own  or  of  any  other  nation.  Without  this  superiority,  and  the 
securities  which  exist  for  its  continuance,  in  the  condition  of  the 
persons,  in  their  now  excellent  education,  in  their  general  respect 
for  the  public  opinion  of  a  free  country,  in  the  protection  af- 
forded, and  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  press  and  by  Parlia- 
ment, all  regulations  for  the  administration  of  India  would  be 
nugatory,  and  the  wisest  system  of  laws  would  be  no  more  than 
waste  paper.  The  means  of  executing  the  laws,  are  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  administrators.  To  keep  that  character  pure,  they 
must  be  taught  to  respect  themselves ;  and  they  ought  to  feel, 
that,  distant  as  they  are,  they  will  be  applauded  and  protected 
by  their  country,  when  they  deserve  commendation  or  require 
defence.  Their  public  is  remote,  and  ought  to  make  some  com- 
pensation for  distance  by  promptitude  and  zeal.  The  principal 
object  for  which  the  East  India  Company  exists  in  the  newly 
modified  system,  is  to  provide  a  safe  body  of  electors  to  Indian 
offices.  Both  in  the  original  appointments,  and  in  subsequent 
preferment,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  no  medium  between 
preserving  their  power,  or  transferring  the  patronage  to  the 
crown.  Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  to- 
lerably well  adapted  to  perform  these  functions.  They  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous  and  connected  with  the  more  respectable 
classes  of  the  community,  to  exempt  their  patronage  from  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  to  spread  their  choice  so 
widely  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  probabihty  of  sufficient  personal 
merit.  Much,  perhaps  enough,  has  been  done  by  legal  regula- 
tions, to  guard  preferment  from  great  abuse.  Perhaps,  indeed^ 
the  spirit  of  activity  and  emulation  may  have  been  weakened  by 
precautions  against  tKe  operation  of  personal  favour.  But  this 
is,  no  doubt,  the  safe  error.  It  is  not  of  course  our  intention 
to  discuss  so  large  a  subject  in  this  place.  We  shall  conclude 
ifith  one  observation— The  Etist  India  Company,  and  indeed 
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any  branch  of  the  Indian  Administration  in  Europe,  Can  dd 
little  directly  for  India.  They  are  far  too  distant  for  much  di- 
rect administractbn.  The  great  duty  which  they  have  to  perform, 
is  to  controul  their  servants  and  to  punish  delinquency  in  deedj 
but,  as  the  chief  principle  of  their  administration,  to  guard  the 
privileges  of  these  servants,  to  maintain  their  dignity,  to  encou- 
rage their  merits,  to  animate  those  principles  of  self- respect  and 
honourable  ambition,  which  are  the  true  securities  of  honest 
and  effectual  service  to  the  public.  In  every  government,  the 
character  of  the  subordinate  officers  is  of  great  moment.  But 
the  privileges,  the  character  and  the  importance  of  the  civil  and 
military  establishments,  are  in  the  last  result  the  only  conceiv- 
able security  for  the  preservation  and  good  government  of  India. 

Art.  VI  T I.  Expose  de  la  Conduite  Politique  de  M.  le  Lieute- 
nant-General  Carnot,  dejmis  le  lev  Juillet  1814.  2nde  Edi- 
tion.    Paris.     Courcier.     1815» 

Tt  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  discuss  the 
^  momentous  questions  of  general  policy,  connected  with  the 
distinguished  individual  whose  name  appears  in  this  title-page. 
We  purpose  to  confine  our  remarks  to  that  which  concerns  him 
personally ;  and  they  are  offered,  by  way  of  supplement,  to  a 
former  article  upon  his  celebrated  Memorial,  addressed  to  Louis 
XVIII.  If  he  had  continued  in  the  high  station  to  which  he 
was  called  during  the  last  summer,  we  should  not  have  deemed 
a  recurrence  to  the  subject  so  necessary.  But,  when  men 
have  fallen  from  power  because  of  their  principles,  and  when, 
even  in  the  recesses  of  that  obscurity  which  they  prefer  to  a 
splendid  apostasy,  they  are  still  exposed  to  persecution,  it  be- 
comes the  lovers  of  liberty  to  second  their  demands  of  justice^ 
though,  for  the  moment,  the  clamours  of  the  multitude  should 
be  found  in  unison  with  the  sycophancy  of  courtiers  to  refuse  it. 
For  the  rest,  we  believe  it  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  and 
most  suspicious  of  mankind  to  descry  any  other  motive  than  the 
love  of  justice,  which  could  induce  persons,  at  the  present  time, 
to  undertake  Cieneral  Carnot's  defence,  more  especially  persons 
who  have  all  along  professed  so  widely  to  differ  in  opinion  with 
him  upon  fundamental  points. 

Finding  himself  the  ow/vy  one  of  Buonaparte's  late  cabinetr 
ministers,  who  is  proscribed  by  the  decree  of  the  24th  of  July, 
he  here  inquires  into  the  grounds  of  this  strange  exception. 
It  cannot  be,  he  contends,  that  the  others  were  playing  a  dou- 
ble game  before  the  second  abdication,  and  serving  their  coun- 
try in  appeal  ance,  while  they  were  secretly  in  league  with  its 
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enemies.  Bpsides  tbat  such  an  imputation  would  be  rejected 
hy  them  with  indignation,  he  asserts,  as  a  fact  within  his  own 
knowledge  (and  all  that  we  have  seen  appear^  to  confirm  it)^ 
that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  prevailed  among 
them  as  to  the  means,  their  whole  conduct  was  zealously  point- 
ed to  one  object,  the  defence  of  their  common  country.  To 
the  rest  of  those  ministers,  he  appeals  with  respect  to  his  owa 
services  ;  and  placed,  as  they  all  now  are,  in  situations  of  safety^ 
some  of  them  in  hioh  authority,  one  of  them  at  the  pubHcatioa 
of  the  tract  in  the  hiirhest  station  under  government,  he  chal- 
lenges them  to  say  what  duty  he  omitted  in  that  arduous  crisis, 
which  preceded  the  battle,  and  followed  the  abdication.  He 
even  calls  upoii  the  Allies  to  deny,  that  their  united  efforts  were 
as  successful  as  circumstancies  woiiid  permit,  in  saving  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  and  securing  the  safety  of  the  capital 

Was  it,  then,  the  General  asks,  because  of  his  former  pam- 
phlet, that  the  distinction  was  made  ?  No  other  motive  has 
ever  been  assigned  for  it ;  and  yet  a  more  absurd  one  cannot  be 
imagined.  For,  not  to  mention  the  universal  contempt  in  which 
the  Royalist  party  studiously  held  it,  the  question,  whether  he 
had  authorized,  or  even  permitted  the  publication,  had  been  so- 
lemnly decided  in  the  negative  by  a  judicial  investigation  last 
year.  After  Buonaparte's  return,  however,  it  was  republished, 
and  industriously  circulated,  with  various  mutilations  and  addi- 
tions. Of  these  the  General  was  entirely  ignorant ;  nor,  as  he 
says,  was  it  very  much  in  his  nature,  to  have  busied  himself  in 
such  a  matter,  while  executing  the  duties  of  the  most  important, 
department  of  the  State  at  the  most  critical  moment.  But  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  republication,  he  applied  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Police,  in  whose  province  it  lay,  to  stop  it;  and  he  fre- 
quently complained  to  Buonaparte  himself.  The  latter  treated 
the  affair  as  of  no  consequence ;  and  the  former  avowed,  that  he 
had  himself  furnished  funds  for  the  publication.  As  far  as  in  him 
lay,  he  had  constantly  checked  the  publication,  refusing  his  per- 
mission to  all  the  booksellers  who  applied  for  it,  and  only  ab- 
staining from  proceeding  legally  against  the  publishers,  because 
the  matter  belonged  to  the  police,  which  had  in  fact  taken  mea- 
sures against  them,  ^nd  let  them  escape. 

Upon  the  ol^ect  and  motives  of  the  Memorial  itself,  Gene- 
ral Carnot  adds  several  interesting  remarks;  and  the  charges 
against  the  government  of  1814-  which  he  had  before  urged,  he 
now  repeats  with  bis  wonted  firmness, — undismayed  by  the  more 
severe  complexion  of  the  times,  the  increased  power  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  exasperated  enmity  of  his  adversaries. 

*  Chacun  sait  qu'on  marcliait  ouvertemcnt  a  la  plus  violente  reac- 
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tion  ;  qu'on  afFectait  de  fouler  aux  pieds  Ja  Charte  constltutlonnelle  s 
que  toutes  les  promesses  faites  par  le  Roi  etaient  eludees  sans  pudeur 
par  les  agens  de  son  pouvoir  ;  qu'on  ne  s'attachait  qu'a  decourager 
les  defenseurs  de  la  patrie :  que  tout  ce  qui  avait  pris  une  part  quel- 
conque  a  la  revolution  etait  devoue  a  la  proscription,  menace  dans 
son  honneur,  dans  sa  vie,  dans  ses  proprietes.  Ces  faits  sont  notoires  ; 
les  personnes  les  plus  devouees  au  Gouvernement  en  convenaient  vL 
la  tribune  ;  ils  sont  officiellement  avoues  aujourd'hui.  On  pouvait  se 
taire  sans  doute ;  on  pouvait  se  laisser  menacer,  difFamer,  sans  riert 
dire  ;  mais  peut-on  faire  un  crime  a  celui  qui  reclame  I'execution  des 
lois  journellement  violees  a  son  prejudice,  qui  se  recrie  contre  les  in- 
fractions continuellement  faites  aux  engagemens  les  plus  solennels  I ' 
p.  11,  12. 

Speaking  of  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  marvellous 
spectacle  which  his  progress  offered,  through  an  unresisting,  and 
passive  population  at  the  best,  though  he  came  almost  alone,- 
the  General  boldly  tells  the  reason  of  such  a  phenomenon. 

*  Pourquoi  chercher  a  se  tromper  soi-meme  et  faire  prendre  encore 
le  change  au  Roi,  sur  le  veritable  principe  d'un  evenement  si  extra- 
ordinaire ?  pourquoi  s'en  prendre  a  des  causes  secondaires,  lorsque 
les  premieres,  les  vraies  causes  sont  connues  de  tout  le  monde?  Ne 
sont-ce  pas  les  atteintes  continuelles  portees  a  la  Charte ;  les  inquie- 
tudes jetees  parmi  les  acquereurs  de  domaines  nationaux ;  les  me- 
naces, les  sorties  sans  cesse  renouvelees  contre  tout  ce  qui  avait  pris 
part  a  la  revolution  ?  et  ne  voit-on  pas  encore  aujourd'hui  renaitre 
de  nouveaux  germes  de  troubles  dans  I'interieur  ?  sera-ce  encore  un 
delit  d'avertir  les  agens  du  pouvoir,  -que  des  causes  semblables  peu- 
vent  produire  de  semblables  effets?  sera-ce  manquer  aux  justed 
6gards  qu'on  leur  doit,  de  leur  dire  que  ceux  qui  leur  succederent 
n'eurent  point  a  se  faire  de  pareils  reproches  ?'  p.  16,  17. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  article  to  enlarge  up- 
on the  evidence  which,  since  the  subject  was  last  under  cur  no- 
tice, has  left  the  violations  of  the  Charter,  and  the  truth  of  the 
remarks  now  cited  from  this  Tract,  a  matter  of  absolute  demon- 
stration. But  we  may,  without  stepping  aside,  refer  the  reader 
to  the  confessions  extorted  from  the  Government  itself  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  last  dissolution — extorted,  not  by  any  external  force, 
but  by  the  intimate  persuasion,  that  the  only  remaining  chance 
of  salvation  was  to  be  sought  in  a  full  and  pubJick  acknowledg- 
ment of  what,  its  own  conscience  whispered,  the  people  well 
knew  to  have  been  its  errors.  We  allude  especially  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  King,  by  their  presi- 
dent, M.  L'Aine,  on  the  10th  and  17th  of  March,  in  which  the 
faults  of  the  administration  are  broadly  stated,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  system  avowed ;  and  to  the  declaration  of  the 
1 8th  of  Marchj  promising  that  the  *  unguarded  acts '  of  the 
ministers  shall  cease.     We  may  add  the  King's  proclamation  at 
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Cambray,  dated  so  late  as  the  28th  of  June,  in  which  he  admits 
errors  to  have  been  committed,  and  promises  to  profit  by  expe- 
rience, and  avoid  the  repetition  of  them. 

That  General  Carnot  only  desired  to  see  the  King  remain 
faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  govern  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, seems  incontestably  proved,  by  the  conference  which 
he  describes  himself  to  have  had  with  M.  de  St  Roman,  a  staunch 
royalist  in  the  King's  service,  to  whom  he  now  publicly  appeals 
for  the  correctness  of  the  relation.  It  was  when  Buonaparte 
had  advanced  towards  Lyons,  and  was  supposed  to  be  near 
that  city,  that  M.  de  St  Roman  waited  upon  him,  and  express- 
ed his  great  personal  alarm  at  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  appar- 
ent probability  of  the  King  being  forced  to  leave  the  capital. 
The  General,  who  expresses  much  respect  for  this  gentleman, 
courteously  observed  to  him,  that  he  believed  if  there  were  no 
royalists  but  such  as  he,  nor  any  republicans  but  such  as  him- 
self, men  would  not  fight  with  one  another  about  matters  of  o- 
pinion.  Being  pressed  to  state  what  he  thought  the  probable 
result  of  the  present  crisis,  and  whether  he  saw  any  means  of 
avoiding  the  evils  which  menaced  the  state,  he  answered,  in  a 
manner  not  very  well  calculated,  we  should  think,  to  uphold 
the  character  of  a  malcontent,  and  plotter  of  mischief,  or  a 
partizan  of  Buonaparte,  which  the  unthinking  rabble  of  all 
ranks  have,  in  this  country,  been  taught  to  bestow  upon  him, — 

*  Je  lui  repondis  que  je  ne  connaissais  pas  bien  I'etat  de  choses, 

*  mais  que  je  croyais  qu'il  etait  encore  possible  d'y  remedier; 

*  qu'il  fallait  pour  ccla  que  le  Roi  s'empressat  d'annoncer  qu'il 

*  etait  dans  la  ferme  resolution  de  maintenir  desormais  les  Au- 

*  torites  dans  la  ligne  constitutionnelle,  et  qu'il  renvoyat  les  Mi- 

*  nistres  qui  ne  travaillaient  visiblement  qu'a  Ten  ecarter ;  que 

*  si  Ton  etait  une  fois  rassure  sur  les  veritables  intentions  de  S. 

*  M.,  je  croyais  que  Bonaparte  ne  trouverait  aucun  appui  en 

*  France,  et  que  je  ne  doutais  pas  qu'il  n'echouat  compietement 

*  dans  son  entreprise. '  p.  19. 

Buonaparte  however  arrived  at  Paris,  and  was  once  more  Em- 
peror of  France,  without  a  struggle.  M.  Carnot  solemnly  asserts, 
that  he  neither  aided,  nor  even  knew  beforehand,  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  thus  marvellously  succeeded  in  destroying  a  dynasty 
possessing,  but  a  few  days  before,  ail  the  outward  appearance  of 
solidity  and  duration.     *  J'alfirme  que,  ni  directement  ni  indi- 

*  rectement,  je  n'ai  pris  aucune  part  aux  tentatives  qui  ont  pu 

*  etre  faites  pour  le  retour  de  Napoleon  ;  que  je  n'ai  entretenu 
'  aucune  correspondance  a  ce  sujet,  et  que  je  n'ai  eu  connais- 

*  sance  d'aucune  correspondance  entretenue  par  d'autres ;  que  je 
«  n'ai  assiste  a  aucune  reunion  particuliere,  a  aucun  conciliabukj 

VOL.  XXV.  >io.  50,  F  f 
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*  qu'enfin  j*ai  partage  retonnement  universe!,  lorsquej'ai  apri^ 

*  sa  descente  sur  les  cotes  de  France.  *  (p.  1 7, 1 8.)  Laying  out  of 
view  his  acknowledged  character  for  strict  veracity,  nothing  short 
of  madness  could  induce  a  man  in  his  critical  situation  to  make 
such  assertions,  if  they  were  unfounded,  in  the  face  of  so  many 
enemies  anxious  to  obtain  a  justification  of  their  behaviour  to- 
wards him,  and  furnished,  some  of  them,  as  Fouche,  from  their 
own  knowledge,  with  the  means  of  exposing  him.  But  th€  night 
jifter  Buonaparte  arrived,  he  sent  for  him,  and  appointed  him  to 
the  home  department.  Does  his  acceptance  of  this  office,  and 
Ins  discharge  of  its  arduous  duties,  constitute  the  ground  of  the 
decree  against  him  ?  Then,  why  were  not  the  other  ministers 
comprehended  in  it,-  and  why,  above  all,  was  one  of  them,  in- 
stead of  being  proscribed,  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  under  the 
King  ?  Buonaparte  had  regained  his  power  with  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  army,  and  without  the  slightest  opposition- 
from  the  people.  Was  it  incumbent  on  M.  Carnot  to  treat  him 
as  an  usurper,  and  plot  his  destruction,  or  foment  a  hopeless  ci- 
vil war,  for  the  restoration  of  princes,  to  preserve  whom  in  their 
place  not  a  soldier  had  lifted  his  arm,  or  a  citizen  his  voice,  at 
a  moment  when  an  unarmed  individual  was  driving  in  his  car- 
riage through  the  country  to  dethrone  them  ?'  But  the  General 
might  at  least  have  refused  office  under  a  man  whom  he  had  so 
often  denounced  as  a  tyrant :  and  he  frankly  avows  the  reasons 
"which  now  made  him  cooperate  with  Buonaparte,  as  they  had  a* 
year  before  induced  him  to  offer  hi&  services  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontier. 

But,  together  with  these  reasons,  there  was  another  which, 
"we  confess,  appears  to  us  much  less  sound, — a  conviction  that 
Buonaparte  had  retiirned  from  Elba  with  views  of  moderation 
and  peace  !'  *  J'ai  cru,  et  je  crois  encore, '  says  this  intrepid 
person,  '  que  I'Erapereur  etoit  venu  avec  le  desir  sincere  de  con- 

*  server  la  paix  et  de  gouverner  paternellement. '  The  fearless- 
ness which  prompts  such  an  avowal,  in  such  terms,  at  a  moment: 
3ike  the  present,  when  the  cause  of  Buonaparte  is  desperate,  and 
M.  Carnot  is  as  it  were  upon  his  trial,  may  well  excite  astonish- 
ment. But  we  own,  that  our  wonder  is  hardly  less  at  the  fact, 
of  such  sentiments  ever  having  entered  so  acute  and  experienced 
a  mind.  But  it  was  not  only  towards  Napoleon  that  the  General's 
candour  appears  to  have  misled  him  ;  he  believed  the  Allies  to 
be  as  moderate  as  the  Emperor,  and  never  suspected  that  their 
professions  might  be  flung  into  the  shade  by  the  prospect  of 
brilliant  success.     '  J'ai  cru  que  les  Allies  ne  voudroient  pas 

*  rapporter  de  nouveau  la  desolation  dans  un  pays  dont  le  vceu 

*  etoit  si  fortement  prononce  pour  la  tranquiilile  de  I'Europe. ' 
— *  On  lie  doutoit  pas  que  les  puissances  »e  nous  Iaissass>entj 
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*  comme  elles  Pavoient  tant  de  fois  proteste,  choisir  le  gouverne- 

*  ment  qui  nous  conviendroit,  pourvu  que  nous  demeurassions 

*  fideles  aux  stipulations  du  traite  de  Paris. ' 

Thus  we  see,  that  there  were  views  of  a  nature  somewhat  roman- 
tic, both  respecting  Buonaparte  and  the  Allies,  mingled  with  the 
solid  and  defensible  ground  upon  which  betook  office,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  one  of 
the  worst  calamities  that  could  befal  his  country — civil  war.  The 
ground  upon  which  he  continued  to  act,  after  he  found  those 
hopes  disappointed,  was  the  necessity  of  saving  France  from  the 
very  worst  of  all  calamities, — foreign  conquest,  ending  probably 
in  dismemberment,  certainly  in  forcing  a  government  on  the 
people.  But  romantic  as  we  may  think  some  of  the  hopes  en- 
tertained at  first,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  sentiments  like  the 
following  as  coming  from  any  other  than  an  honest  and  high- 
minded  character.     *  Oui,  j*en  conviens,  j'ai  partage  ces  sen- 

*  timens.  Je  me  suis  flatte  de  voir  nos  desastres  finis;  de  pouvoir 
'  faire  tourner  desormais  les  ressources  de  I'Etat  aux  progres  de 

*  I'industrie,  an  soulagement  de  la  classe  indigent©,  au  perfec- 

*  tionnement  de  I'instruction  publique.     J'ai  joui  en  moi-meme, 

*  dans  la  pensee  qu'en  ma  qualite  de  Ministre  de  I'lnterieur,  je 

*  pouvais  devenir  I'un  des  agens  principaux  de  ces  heureux 

*  changemens. '  (p.  24.)  And  again,  after  speaking  of  his  plaint 
remonstrances  to  Buonaparte,  upon  the  arbitrary  acts  he  was  so 
soon  betrayed  into — *  Je  lui  suis  demeure  fidele  jusqu'a  son  abdi- 
'  cation ;  je  I'ai  defendu  avec  un  zele  extreme,  parce  que  je  ne 

*  sais  pas  defendre  autrement,   et  qu'en   le  defendant,  j'ai  cru 

*  defendre  la  Patrie ;   mais  je  n'ai  point  fait  aupres  de  lui  le 

*  role  d'un  flatteur,  et  je  ne  lui  ai  jamais  rien  demande  pour 

*  moi-meme. '  (p.  25.) 

After  all,  we  suspect,  the  hatred  shown  towards  this  eminent 
person  is  of  a  date  considerably  more  ancient  than  his  late  ad- 
ministration, or  his  defence  of  Antwerp.  The  royalists  and 
their  foreign  allies  have  never  been  able  to  forgive  his  signal  mi- 
htary  exploits  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  as  this 
was  a  feeling  not  very  capable  of  being  plainly  avowed,  at  least 
in  France,  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  express  it  in  other 
terms,  and  affected  to  confound  him  with  Robespierre,  as  if 
he  had  been  the  accomplice  of  that  monster  in  the  reign  of  ter-^ 
ror.  He  seems  to  be  aware  that  this  is  the  turn  given  to  his 
conduct ;  and  has  thrown  together  a  few  particulars  extremely 
interesting,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  those  awful  times, 
and  peculiarly  deserving  the  attention  of  any  one  who  would 
form  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  individual. 

This  charge,  it  should  b^  rem.embered,  was  openly  made  against 
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.  liim  in  the  Con\^ention,  immediately  after  Robespierre's  fall,  by 
the  party  which  that  happy  event  had  raised  to  the  chief  power  i 
But  his  defence  was  deemed  so  satisfactory,  that  the  accusation 
was  thrown  out  unanimously,  and  abandoned  by  those  who  had 
brought  it  forward.     So  extraordinary  a  testimony  to  his  inno- 
cence, at  such  a  moment,  ought,  in  all  fairness  of  argument,  to  go 
a  great  way  ;  and,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  would  be  rash,  not  to 
say  unjust  in  the  extreme,  to  pronounce  a  contrary  sentence.    But 
let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  merits  of  the  case.     The  only 
matters  ever  alleged  against  M.  Carnot,  are  reduced  to  a  \CYy 
small  number  of  signatures,  officially  given  by  him  to  decrees  of 
-the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.     Upon  this  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  he  confined  himself  wholly  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  de- 
partment, the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  and  that,  although  he  pre- 
sided in  rotation  over  the  terrible  Body  to  which  he  belonged^ 
and  as  president  nominally  issued,  that  is,  signed,  its  orders, 
he  did  so  in  virtue  of  the  arrangement,  that  each  should  affix 
his   authority  to  the  acts  of  his  colleagues,  and  that  no  one 
should  interfere  in  another's  department.     Had  he  refused  his^ 
concurrence  to  them,  they  would  have  refused  their  ratification 
of  his  military  proceedings ;  and  in  order  to  show  how  little  he 
could,  by  possibility,  have  known  of  the  orders  signed  by  him, 
out  of  his  own  department,  he  informs  us  of  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  he  was,  at  the  time,  carrying  on  the  whole  corre- 
spondence with  fourteen  armies,  without  employing  a  secretary. 
That  he  worked  without  relaxation  fifteen  or  sixteen   hours  a 
day,  will  not  much  surprize  any  one  who  hears  of  such   an  of- 
fice.    After  all,  situated  as  he  then  was,  he  had  but  one  alter- 
native ;  either  to  continue  in  this  dreadful  situation,  cooperat- 
ing with  men  whom  he  abhorred,  and  lending  his  name  to  their 
worst  deeds,  while  he  was  fain  to  close  his  eyes  upon  their  de- 
tails— or  to  leave  the  tremendous  war  which  France  was  then 
waging  for  her  existence,  in  the  hands  of  men  so  utterly  unfit 
to  conduct  the  machine  an  instant,  that  immediate  conquest  in 
its  worst  shape  must  have  been  the  consequence  of  his  desertion. 
There  may  be  many  an  honest  man  who  would  have  preferred 
death  to  any  place  in  Robespierre's  Committee, — and,  for  our- 
selves, we  should  never  have  hesitated  in  the  choice ;  but  it  is 
fair  to  state,  that,  in  all  probability,  M.  Carnot  saved  his  coun^ 
try  by  persevering  in  the  management  of  the  war.     It  is  pro^  ' 
per  likewise  to  add  his  assertion,  that  he  saved  more  lives  by 
his  interference  and  resistance,  while  leagued  in  those  unholy 
bonds,  than  Robespierre  and  his  associates  destroyed.     Tliose 
who,  after  considering  these  things,  retain  the  opinion,  tha& 
JK)ihing,  not  even  the  salvaticn  of  France,  could  justify  suck 
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an  alliance,  may  be  in  the  right :  It  is  a  safe  maxim  which, 
teaches  us,  that  there  are  some  deeds  so  shocking  as  to  mock 
all  computation — deeds  to  be  at  all  hazards  shunned,  what 
ills  soever  may  ensue.  But  we  protest  against  the  ignorant 
x'lamour  of  persons,  who,  upon  ordifiaiy  grounds,  object  to 
M.  Carnot's  conduct,  unacc|uainted  with  the  facts,  and  quite 
unaware  that  his  country  exalted  him  in  a  transport  of  gratitude 
at  the  very  moment  of  Robespierre's  most  just  punishment.  He 
was,  notwithstanding  the  reaction  (to  use  a  modish  phrase)  which 
then  took  place,  retained  in  the  Committee,  and  returned  for  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  different  places  in  the  ensuing  election.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  two  bodies  of  the  Legislature  soon  after 
raised  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Directory,  and  that  his  exclusion 
from  that  body  two  years  after,  was  efiected  upon  the  pretext  of 
his  having  shown  too  much  favour  to  the  Emigrants  and  other 
Royalists.  In  questions  like  the  present,  the  testimony  is  not  to 
be  disregarded,  which  popular  opinion,  pronounced  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  upon  subjects  so  immediately  within  the  knowledge, 
and  so  powerfully  addressing  the  feelings  of  the  publick,  gives  in 
favour  of  a  ruler.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  unsafe  to  ap- 
peal from  so  remarkable  a  decision,  unless  with  the  view  of  try- 
ing it  by  a  standard  much  loftier  than  the  people  ever  can  apply., 
and  admitting  a  principle  of  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant, 
that  there  are  some  things  which  a  man  had  better  see  his  coun- 
try perish  before  his  face,  than  consent  to.  Tried  by  this  se- 
vere test,  M.  Carnot  will  be  tbund  wanting :  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that,  whoever  admits  the  pubhc  safety  to  be  a  justif- 
ication of  all  measures ;  whoever  denies  a  man's  right  to  sacri- 
fice his  country  to  his  principles;  whoever  refuses  to  an  indivi- 
dual the  right,  not  of  going  down  to  the  grave  rather  than 
part  with  his  integrity,  but  of  maintaining  his  virtue  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  state,  must,  of  necessity,  acquit  that  distinguished 
personage.  Let  us  not,  at  all  events,  call  things  by  wrong  names, 
and  pronounce  him  guilty,  without  reflecting  in  what  sense  we  are 
to  use  the  word.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, than  confounding  together,  under  one  appellation,  objects 
which  ought  to  excite  the  most  various,  and  even  opposite,  sen- 
timents. 

For  the  rest,  he  informs  us,  that  the  whole  Convention  knew 
Robespierre,  {^et  homme  affrcuxj  as  he  terms  him),  to  be  *  his 

*  most  mortal  enemy,   and,   precisely,   because  he  would  not 
^  share  in  his  fury. '     <  On  savait  (he  adds)  qu'il  avait  promis 

*  de  faire  tomber  ma  tete  aussitot  qu'on  croirait  n'avoir  plus  be- 

*  soin  de  moi ;  mais  il  se  pressa  trop  de  demander  I'acte  d*accu- 
^  sation  de  ses  ennemis,  et  se  fut  la  sipnne  qui  tomba,  avec  cei- 
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f  les  de  Saint-Just  et  de  Couthon,  que  j'avais  hautement  desig- 

*  nees  depuis  long-temps  sous  le  nom  de  triumvirs,     Je  dirai 
^  meme  a  cette  occasion,  que  Saint-Just  proposa  un  jour  en  ma 

*  presence,  au   Comite,  mon  expulsion,  com  me  on  avait  pro- 

*  nonce  quelque  temps  auparavant  celle  de  Herault  de  Secbel- 

*  les,  ce  qui  Pavait  aussitot  mene  a  I'echafaud.  Je  repondis  froi- 

*  dement  a  Saint- Just  qu'il  sortirait  du  Comite  avant  moi,  ainsi 

*  que  tout  le  triumvirat,  et  le  Comite,  frappe  de  stupeur,  garda 
f  le  silence.'     p.  32,  33. 

Another  circumstance  equally  deserving  of  our  notice,  is  the 
total  indifference  which  General  Carnot  always  showed  towards 
the  populace,  and  his  keeping  aloof  from  all  agitators  and  fac- 
tious persons.  While  they  were  eternally  in  the  tribunes  or  at 
the  clubs,  he  never  spoke  in  the  assemblies  except  when  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  obliged  him  ;  and  then  his  discourses  were  of 
a  kind  too  severe  to  flatter  the  follies  or  encourage  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  people.  As  for  the  Parisian  clubs,  he  never  once 
entered  the  threshold  of  any  assembly  of  that  description.  Re- 
ferring to  his  conduct  in  the  Legislature,  he  says,  *  On  a  seule- 

*  ment  pu  y  voir  que  la  patrie  etait  tout  pour  moi :  mais  on  salt 

*  assez  quelle  est  la  recompense  ordinaire  de  ceux  qui  se  de- 

*  vouent  exclusivement  au  service  de  la  patrie. '     p.  33. 

We  close  our  account  of  this  tract  with  the  following  remark- 
able passage  at  its  conclusion,  in  which  he  sums  up  the  account 
pf  the  injustice  he  has  been  exposed  to. 

*  Qu'il  me  soit  permis  d'arreter  un  moment  ici  Tattention  de  mes 
lecteurs  sur  la  bizarrerie  de  quelques  eveneraens  de  ma  vie  politique. 

*  J'ai  partage  avec  mes  collegues  le  bonheur  de  sauver  Paris,  et 
par  un  coup  d'etat  je  suis  exile  de  Paris. 

*  Je  me  suis  charge  de  la  haine  de  Napoleon,  pour  m'ctre  oppose 
5eul  a  son  premier  avenement  au  trone  des  Frangais  ;  je  suis  du  tres- 
petit  nombre  de  ceux  qui  n'ont  jamais  brule  d'encens  sur  ses  autels, 
et  Ton  me  compte  parriii  ceux  qui  out  conspire  pour  le  retablir  sur  le 
tr6ne. 

*  Je  me  suis  plaint  au  Roi  des  infractions  que  les  agens  de  son  pou- 
voir  se  permettaietft  de  faire  a  la  Charte  constitutionnelle  qu'il  nous 
avait  donnee,  et  i'on  pretend  que  ces  plaintes  sont  un  outrage  fait  a 
S.  M. 

*  J'ai  toujours  fait  profession  de  me  soumettre  au  gouvernement 
6tabli,  et  Pon  me  depeint  comme  un  factieux  qui  ne  m'occupe  qu'a 
marcher  de  revolution  en  revolution. 

*  Je  fus  le  plus  mortel  ennemi  de  Robespierre,  et  I'on  me  fait  pas- 
ser pour  son  complice.  Je  me  suis  mis  sur  la  breche  pour  empi'cher 
ies  reactions,  et  Pon  roe  fait  passer  pour  avoir  cherche  a  les  favoriser. 

*  J'ai  passe  les  jours  et  les  nuits  k  seconder  les  operations  de  nos 
%rmees,  et  Pon  me  represente  comme  occupe,  pendant  ce  temps^  a 
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dresser  des  listes  de  proscription.  Dans  mes  nombreuses  missions, 
je  n*ai  jamais  ordonne  de  men  chef,  m^me  une  arrestation,  et  I'jon 
fait  de  moi  un  proconsul  sanguinaire. 

*  Je  me  suis  constamment  montre  Pennemi  des  conquetes ;  je  ne 
youlais  pas  m^me,  dans  notre  plus  ^sjrande  prosperity  Hailitaire,  qu*oa 
fut  jusqu'a  la  limite  d«  Rhin,  et  Ton  assure  que  je  ne  respirais  que 
guerre,  invasion,  boulever?ement  des  etats. 

*  Je  n'ai  j  iinais  soUicite  n.i  places  ni  fayeurs ;  c'est  toujours  malgrc 
moi  que  je  me  guis  vu  appele  aux  grandes  fonctions  publiques  ;  je  ne 
suis  pas  plus  charge  de  richesses  qu'au  commencement  de  la  revolu- 
tion, et  Ton  me  depeint  comme  un  homnie  avid«  de  domination  et 
de  fortune.  * 


*  Of  his  well  l^nown  disinterestedness,  he  has  himself  given  no 
details  ;  we  insert  therefore  the  following  facts,  taken  from  a  letter 
recently  published  in  one  of  the  public  Journals,  most  hostile  to  the 
General,  and  written  by  a  person  well  known,  and  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed at  the  Revolution  of  18.  Fructidor.  The  writer  describes 
himself  as  being  *  neither  the  eulogist  nor  the  censurer '  of  General 
Carn6t ;  but  confesses  he  was  unable  to  keep  silence,  when  he  saw 
him,  in  the  Royalist  pamphlets,  compared  with  Mandrin  the  high- 
wayman, and  recommendations  given  to  *  bury  hina  alive, '  or  *  ex- 
hibit him  in  an  iron  cage.  * 

*  In  the  year  8,  General  Carn6t  took  charge  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. At  that  period,  fifteen  months  salary  were  due  to  the  indivi- 
duals employed  in  that  office.  In  the  space  of  three  months,  all  was 
paid,  excepting  the  salary  of  the  Minister  himself. 

*  The  Minister  rose  generally  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  was  em- 
ployed until  nine  in  expediting  himself  the  most  urgent  business. 
Then  the  heads  of  division  were  introduced,  and  the  Minister  only 
quitted  them  to  attend  the  Council. 

*  We  were  just  entering  on  a  campaign.  A  contract  for  horses 
was  about  to  take  place.  Lanchcre,  the  contractor,  obtained  the 
preference,  on  account  of  the  good  security  which  he  offered.  It 
had  been  customary,  under  the  old  government,  never  to  conclude  a 
bargain  without  presenting  the  Minister  with  a  douceur.  The  dour 
oeur  on  such  an  occasion  would  amount  to  50,000  Jjvres  (upwards 
of  2000/. )  The  Minister  at  first  did  not  understand  what  this  meant. 
But,  upon  being  informed  of  the  cmtom^  he  took  the  present  without 
hesitation,  and,  immediately  returning  it  into  the  hands  oi  Lancherey 
**  There,"  said  he,  "  are  .50,000  livres  in  advance  upon  payment  of 
your  contract ;  be  correct  in  your  proceedings,  and  I  will  coptinue 
to  employ  you.  " 

*  General  Carnot  could  have  amassed  wealth,  and  that  without 
committing  himself,  by  means  of  the  contracts  for  the  invalids  and 
the  hospitals;  but  such  speculations  were  at  all  times  unworthy  of 
that  Minister.  Indeed,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  unpleasant  al- 
tercations he  experienced  in  reducing  the  expenditure  of  the  hospi-? 
t^Sj  that  he  resigned. ' 
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*  J*ai  oiFert  mes  services  au  chef  de  I'Etat  dans  un  moment  ou  le 
salut  de  la  patrie  etaic  presque  desespere,  et  Ton  a  dit  que  c'etait  par 
ambition. 

*  Charge  de  la  defense  d'une  place  Importante,  j'al  inspire  la  con- 
fiance  au  soldat,  je  lui  ai  fait  aimer  la  discipline,  j'ai  maintenu  I'or- 
dre  et  la  securite  parmi  les  habitans,  lorsque  tout  au-dehors  €tait 
livre  aux  alarmes  et  a  ^oppression  ;  j*ai,  sous  ma  responsabilite,  em- 
peche  rincendie  d'un  immense  faubourg  de  cette  vilie,  et  I'on  a  es- 
saye  de  persuader  que  je  ne  m'etais  montre  dans  cette  place  que 
comme  un  despote  et  un  vandale. 

*  J'aime  et  je  cultlve  les  sciences  et  les  lettrcs,  et  Ton  a  dlt  que 
j'avais  voulu  desorganiser  I'lnstruction  publique. 

*  J'ai  idolatre  ma  patrie,  et  bientpt,  peut-etre,  je  serai  force  de 
soUiciter  de  la  generosite  des  princes  etrangers  un  asile  dans  leurs 
etats. 

*  Des  parens,  des  amis,  tons  les  hommes  a  idees  liberales  et  mo- 
^erees  prennent  part  a  mes  infortunes  :  ils  me  croient  dans  Taffiic- 
tlon.  Qu*ils  se  rassurent";  je  puis  confirmer  a  leurs  yeux  cette  grande 
verite  de  morale  universelle,  qu'avec  un  coeur  pur  on  n'est  jamais 
3tnalheureux.  '  ille  potens  sui 

L(2tiisque  deget,  ciii  licet  in  diem 

Dixisse,  vixi.'*  p.  49 — 51. 
These  are  not  the  lamentations  of  a  disappointed  courtier,  or 
a  decayed  and  broken-down  intriguer;  they  are  the  parting 
\vords  of  a  stern  patriot,  in  whose  mind,  if  the  gentler  feelings  of 
onr  nature  had  not  their  full  place,  it  was  only  because  the  love 
of  his  country  swayed  with  absolute  and  undivided  empire;  whose 
political  conduct,  if  sometimes  harsh  and  unbending,  never 
pnce  was  equivocally  selfish  or  timid ;  whose  zeal  for  publick 
liberty,  oftentimes  exposed  him  to  the  vulgar  charge  of  enthu- 
ftiasm,  and  only  seemed  to  admit  of  a  temporary  abatement, 
when,  in  the  choice  of  mighty  evils,  he  saw  that  he  must  either 
league  himself  with  domestic  oppressors,  or  witness  the  more 
intolerable  yoke  of  strange,  barbarous,  and  exasperated  con- 
querors. But  wherefore  do  we  dwell  upon  the  character  and  the 
fortunes  of  an  individual,  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  publick 
^aze,  and  surviving,  in  obscurity,  all  but  the  recollection  of  ex- 
ploits which  once  bore  his  fame  abroad  upon  the  wide  spreading 
renown  of  his  country  ? — It  is  because  we  believe  his  errors  to 
have  been  honest,  and  because  we  know  them  not  to  have  been 
profitable  ;  because  he  has  at  all  times  dared  to  avow  and  to 
maintain  his  principles,  fearless  of  consequences  to  himself,  and 
oniy  bending  before  the  storms  that  nKuaced  the  publick  safety  ; 
above  all,  because  he  has  been  singled  out  by  the  minions  of 
arbitrary  power  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  idol  of  *  legitimacy y ' — an 
ancient  abomination,  with  a  newfangled,  uncouth  name,  but 
long  ago  chased,  we  trust  for  ever,  from  this  free  country  with 
the  other  devices  of  our  popish  tyrants. 
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We  might  indeed  justify  the  interest  taken  in  the  fate  of  M. 
Carnot,  were  it  merely  as  an  individual,  by  reminding  the  reader 
that  his  misfortunes  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his  me- 
rits.    He  has  been  in  opposition  to  all  the  tyrannies,  and  suf- 
fered by  almost  every  one  of  the  changes  which  for  five  and 
twenty  years  have  visited  his  distracted  country;  and  now,  in 
the  decline  of  life,   with  neither  health  nor  spirits  to  strug- 
gle against  calamity,   he  is  fated  to  see  his  countrymen  en- 
slaved by  a  foreign  soldiery ;  the  trophies  which  he  so  mightily 
assisted  in  winning,  torn  from  them  as  the  symbols  of  crime ; 
and  himself  proscribed  once  more,  alone  of  his  colleagues,  but 
in  common  with  his  party,  his  family  and  friends.     It  is  natural, 
from  such  a  situation,  to  draw  reflexions  of  a  melancholy  cast. 
Yet  a  patriot  in  adverse  circumstances,  is  not  to  be  pitied  like 
an  ordinary  sufferer.     His  misfortunes  are  his  country's,  not 
his  own ;  and  he  feels  the  calmness  of  martyrdom,  if  not  its  ex- 
ultation, when,   infighting  for  the  good  cause,  he  has  reached 
what  the  vulgar  regard  as  the  pitch  of  despair.     He  can  look 
back  upon  the  past  triumphs  in  which  he  shared,  and  the  con- 
tests in  which  he  was  honestly  defeated,  to  relieve  his  present 
anguish  ;  and  even  if  the  future  should  afford  him  no  gleam  of 
hope,  he  can  submit  cheerfully,  because  he  feels  that  his  own 
duty  has  been  faithfully  done.     If  a  frame,  wasted  before  its  time 
in  the  service  of  mankind,  or  the  somewhat  slower  progress  of 
natural  decay,  have  brought  him   within  view  of  the  period  to 
which  all  things  hasten,  he  looks  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
repose  which  he  had  never  tasted  ;  and,  gazing  at  length  upon 
prospects  where  disappointment  can  no  longer  cast  a  shade,  he 
feels  satisfied  that  his  misfortunes  have  benefited  the  cause  he 
served.    The  cold-hearted  and  worldly-minded  may  mock  his  en- 
thusiasm j  the  slave  of  a  base  and  unprincipled  despotism  may 
affect  to  deride  what  he  has  long  since  learnt  to  dread  from  the 
bottom  of  his  soul ;  but  let  him  beware  how  he  disbelieves  the 
existence  of  such  a  spirit,  or  reckons  upon  its  extinction  with  the 
victims  whom  he  has  destroyed  ;  for  the  fire  may  again  burst  from 
their  ashes,  and  devour  him  with  all  the  idols  of  his  worship. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  many  leading  per- 
sons in  these  times,  and  the  language  familiarly  held  by  their 
creatures,  without  serious  alarm  for  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
Were  their  talents  at  all  proportioned  to  their  power  and  their 
numbers,  we  might  indeed  be  dismayed.  A  proneness  to  re- 
ceive the  yoke;  an  aversion  to  every  thing  like  manly  resistance; 
a  greediness  after  displays  of  force  and  power;  a  delight  in  the 
topics  and  expressions  of  arbitrary  sway,  seem  to  recal  the  very 
worst  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country,  when  the  people,  in 
their  zeal  to  be  enslaved,  outran  the  measures,  and  almost  kept 
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pace  with  the  wishes  of  the  Court.  Under  the  hollow  pretext  of 
discussing  what  may  be  good  for  France,  we  have  of  late  been 
listening  to  doctrines  utterly  subversive  of  the  foundations  upon 
which  English  liberty  is  built.  The  sacred  doctrine  of  resistance, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  covertly  attack- 
ed ;  and  we  are  already  become  familiar  with  a  more  opep  and 
audacious  promulgation  of  the  principle,  that  the  crown  js  for 
the  benefit  of  him  who  wears  it.  Nay,  proofs  are  not  wanting 
that  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  Catholic  question  have 
alone  prevented  our  ears  from  being  assailed  by  a  defence  of  the 
religious  persecution  under  which  our  Protestant  brethren  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  are  at  this  moment  suffering ;  *  while  every 
manifestation  of  arbitrary  principles  into  which  an  inexperienced 
and  misguided  sovereign  has  been  betrayed,  has  been  palliated  and 
almost  applauded  by  the  pensioners,  the  placemen,  and  the  placer 
hunters  of  the  English  press.  We  own,  that  it  is  difficult  to  se^ 
these  things  without  anxiety,  lest  they  prove  the  forerunners  of 
evil  times.  Many  persons,  indeed,  can  descry  no  danger  to  li- 
berty in  those  inroads,  trifling  perhaps  in  themselves,  which  all 
history  shows  to  be  speedily  fatal  if  not  immediately  resisted. 
Nay,  we  verily  believe,  that  were  the  Crown  disposed  to  levy  a 
sum  of  money  without  the  authority  of  Parliament,  or  to  keep 
together  the  army,  without  a  Mutiny  bill,  numbers  of  your  calm, 
rational  people,  who  despise  enthusiasm,  and  laugh  at  all  dan- 
ger to  the  Constitution,  would  think  it  signified  very  little,  so  the 
sum  was  only  a  small  one,  and  the  Mutiny  bill  were  to  expire 
but  for  a  week  or  two  ;  and  would  treat  him  as  a  zealot  who 
should  say,  that  our  freedom  was  in  danger,  while  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  still  remained.  In  short,  unless  the 
whole  fabric  could  be  destroyed  at  once,  these  men  of  cool  sensp 


*  We  are  prevented  from  entering  at  large  upon  the  interesting 
subject  of  the  Protestant  persecutions  which  have  lately  disgraced 
the  constituted  authorities  in  France,  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
separating  the  religious  from  the  political  parts  of  the  disputes  in 
that  distracted  country,  and  our  fears  of  giving  a  false  impression 
upon  so  delicate  a  question.  From  the  facts  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  such  acts  have  been  com- 
mitted, though  chiefly  under  the  colour  of  what  is  termed  the  reao- 
tion  upon  political  grounds.  The  extent  of  these  outrages  we  have 
ro  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  they  well  deserve  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  Some  interesting  particulars  will  be 
found  upon  this  subject,  in  a  tract  entitled  *  Statements  of  the  Perse- 
*  cution  of  the  Protestants, '  bi/  the  Reverend  J.  Cohbin,  published  by 
Ogles  &  Co.  London.  The  author  show^s  himself  to  be  a  warmTriepd 
pf  religion  and  civil  liberty. 
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see  no  real  danger  to  the  Constitution,  With  such  an  armj^, 
however,  and  such  a  revenue  as  the  Crown  possesses,  the  turn- 
ing of  a  straw  is  important  to  the  balance  ;  and  they  who  preach 
the  slavish  doctrines  just  now  cited,  are  indeed  the  heralds — we 
know  them  to  be  the  well  paid  heralds — of  a  despotism  by  which 
every  man  who  dares  not  resist  it,  deserves  to  be  crushed.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that 
their  very  worst  enemies  are  those  who  afifect  never  to  see  any 
real  danger  to  liberty ; — hold  up  to  ridicule  ail  its  best  friends 
as  senseless  alarmists,  crying  out  without  a  reason  ; — and  at  each 
blow  that  is  given  to  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  Nation,  are 
ready  to  exclaim  how  slight  it  is,  and  how  much  is  left  unin- 
jured, f  . 


Art.  IX.  Travels  into  the  Ionian  hies,  Albania,  Tkessalj/  and 
Macedonia,  during  the  Years  1812  and  1813.  I3y  Henry 
Holland,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  & 
Co.     London,  1815. 

Tt  is  but  a  few  years  since  Mr  Gibbon  could  say  with  truth, 
-*-  that  the  country  which  is  the  piincipal  theatre  of  these  tra- 
vels was  as  little  known  to  the  civilized  world  as  the  wilds  of 
North  America.  There  is,  however,  no  longer  the  same  room 
for  this  reproach.  The  new  situation  in  which  Europe  has 
been  placed  during  the  last  20  years,  if  it  has  obstructed  the 
intercourse  of  nations  in  many  respects,  has  certainly  promot- 
ed it  in  others.  I'he  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  carried  into 
the  East  a  number  of  learned  and  scientific  iravellei-s,  who,  but 
lor  that  singular  attempt,  would  probably  never  have  gone  be^ 
yond  the  borders  of  iheir  own  country  :  And  the  first  of  those 
who  have  lately  visited  Albania,  was  a  member  of  the  learned 
Body  which  proposed  to  plant  the  sciences  of  Europe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  The  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  s-hut  all  the 
ports  of  Europe  against  the  trade  of  England,  forced  merchan- 
dize into  new  channels;  and  while  the  manufactures  of  that 
country,   and  the  producj   of  her  colonies,    found  their  way 


f  The  extraordinary  measure  of  delaying  the  assembling  of  Par- 
liament, until  some  months  after  the  most  important  Peace  ever  con- 
cluded by  this  country  has  been  signed,  ratified,  and  in  part  carried 
into  execution,  merits  particular  attention  ;  especially  considering 
t|ie  time  chosen  for  such  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  the  Consci^ 
tution.  To  ask  a  parliamentary  sanction  of  the  treaty,  aft^r  this  in-r 
teryalj  is  a  mere  mockery. 
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froio  Sftlonlca  to  Manila,  across  the  \riJdest  part  of  .^h 

empirp,  the  people  bevame  aerastomcd  to  the  sight  c:  ^v...*,^:^?^, 
and  the  chieftains  feit  it  their  interest  to  protect  them.  The 
Et^fisb  traveUer  ako,  cxdaded  firoro  France  and  Italy,  to  satisfv 
hBCOTK^itv  or  h is  reslinBiiess,  was  forced  into  the  more  di^ 
tant  regioQS  of  Elejpt,  Srria  and  Greece.  Since  Foiiqueville, 
the  Frendi  fiiysician  just  re^rred  to,  three  Eogliih  travellers 
liavey  in  socmsioiiy  visited  Albania,  and  have  giTen  some  ac- 
comt  of  its  fpeofvrapby  and  its  inhal^tants,  Hobhoose,  in  1 809 
and  1»10,  trareUed  or^r  a  great  part  of  that  countnr,  and  has 
Tccoided  what  ^ipeared  to  hin  most  worthy  of  notice.  Mnjor 
I^edke,  after  passing  Bvcfa  time  in  Greece^  has  published  Re- 
semrdkesj  vhi^  bowrver  are  aioiost  eDtirdj  conOned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  laogiBy^e,  the  tKaJects  of  the  Roinaic,  and  their  affiDity 
to  the  antient  Greek.  Room  wb  stiB  feft  for  Dr  HoBand^s  m- 
qniries  which  are  the  more  vahiable  that  he  appears  to  have 
attended  partknlarfr  to  the  physical  geography  axid  mineralocry 
of  the  country,  and  that  he  had  an  opportanity  of  crossing  over 
the  great  central  chain  of  Pindns  as  he  passed  from  Albania 
mlD  Theasaiy,  and  aftervards  of  penetrating  &rther  into  the 
nmtbciu  parts  of  the  fenner  tract  than  any  European  traveller 
had  done  before  him. 

It  may  sssist  C4ir  readers  in  forming  a  distinct  iKAion  of  the 
IHiMcipal  scene  of  these  travels,  to  consider  that  the  great  pro- 
Biontcwy,  of  which  Greece  m^es  a  part,  is  traversed  longito- 
dieaBi  hj  a  chain  of  moonlains  descending  fix»m  the  north, 
which,  between  the  paraids  of  40*  and  39*  north,  attain  their 
highest  elevation,  and  had  anciently  the  name  of  Pindu«,\epa- 
ratii^  Epire  on  the  west,  firom  Thesealy  on  the  easL  Farther 
to  the  soot^  the  same  cham,  lowerii^  its  devation,  forms  the 
cdehnted  hc^hts  of  Qeca,  PamassoB,  Hdicon,  and  Cy  theron  ; 
alter  wfaidi,  in  d:e  plains  of  Attica,  kdesoends  to  the  level  of  the 
cea.  The  length  cf  this  chain  does  not  nmdi  exceed  200  ^c^a- 
pineal  miles ;  its  direction  is  north-west  :md  south-east,  nearly 
bisectii^  the  peninsula  traversed  by  it,  which  is  about  120  geo- 
graphical miles  in  breath,  having  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  west, 
and  Ae  Archipelago  or  Go^  of  Sakmica  on  the  east.  At 
the  sooth  end,  where  the  promontory  just  described  greatly  con- 
tracts its  breadth,  it  is  jouied  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  the 
Pekponnesns or Morea  <«  the  west  side;  and  to  Enbcea  or  Ne- 
gmpopthyastianagrower  neck  on  die  east.  Taken  akogetber, 
these  may  be  consadered  as  one  great  prutuontmy,  which  ounB- 
tains  everywhere  a  breadth  nearly  tmifemi,  but  increaang  some- 
what at  its  loofhem  extremity,  where  a  very  irregular  and  deep- 
It  indented  ooAie  either  marks  the  depredations  of  the  sea,  or 
tl^  cncmdmieBts  <£  the  bud. 
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Greece,  however,  the  country  which  has  been  the  parent  of 
so  many  great  men,  and  the  theatre  of  so  many  <jreat  even:-, 
tiid  not  occupy  the  whole  even  of  ihis  limited  territory.  Oa 
the  western  side  of  the  longitudinal  chain  was  Epinis,  of  which 
the  iahabitants  were  Greeks ;  but  beyond  them,  and  farther  to 
the  north,  were  the  lilyrians,  an  uncivilized  race,  on  whom  the 
Greeks  bestowed  the  name  of  barbarians,  with  more  justice  thaa 
always  accompanied  their  use  cf  that  appellation.  The  present 
Albania  comprehends  a  great  part  both  of  Epiros  and  liiyricum. 
It  is  a  name,  however,  not  applied  to  any  part  of  this  tract  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  earlier  than  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  in 
whose  geography  the  nanies  of  Aiboni  and  Albanopolis  are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time.  Albanopolis  is  there  kid  down  about 
48  geographical  miles  north-east  of  Dyrachium,  and  near  the 
source  of  a  river  which  is  represented  as  running  into  the  sea, 
on  the  south  side  of  that  promontory.  The  course  o^this  river 
in  tlie  modern  maps,  is  different  from  that  in  Ptolemy's,  and 
would  place  Alb&nopclis  east  from  Dyrachium  (Durazzo)  in- 
clining a  little  to  the  south.  The  Albani  are  represented  in  the 
map  of  the  same  geographer  as  inhabiting  a  territory  of  small 
extent  between  the  river  just  mentioned,  and  another  farther  tt> 
tlie  south,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  with  one  traced  Iq 
the  modern  maps  of  that  region,  llie  antieot  Albani,  there- 
fore, inhabited  but  a  small  tract  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
w  hat  is  now  occupied  by  the  people  of  the  same  name.  Thus, 
we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extension  of  the  name 
of  Albania  from  a  small  district  to  a  great  country ;  and  we 
are  equally  without  information  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
people  who  now  inhabit  it.  The  writers  just  named,  have  taken 
some  pains  to  remove  diis  obscurity,  and  to  trace  out  the  his- 
tory of  the  Albanians.  Their  researches  have  not  been  very 
successful ;  And  indeed,  for  what  purpose  should  we  inquire  into 
the  history  of  barbarous  tribes,  ruled,  at  least  in  the  times  near- 
est the  present,  by  the  iron  rod  of  despotism,  and  subject  to 
tiie   continual  vicissitudes  c  :de   and  insurrection  r     If 

those  tribes,  however,  have  p  in  Scanderb^  a  hero  who 

may  rank  with  Pyrrhus,  the  glory  of  the  same  country  in  better 
times,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  ^^^^e  ^-^-i^  -trong  cLiim  to 
our  attention. 

lilion  of  Albania  aiio  merus  aiteniion,  is  it 
e>  laena  of  incipient  civflizaticn,  and  of  light 

br  ..  aoui  liie  west  on  the  darkness,  so  profound  and  ^r^- 

te:.  .  ich  has  long  overwhelmed  the  east.     On  this  subjjc:, 

Dr  Holland  affords  some  very  important  infornuition.  He  aj>- 
pears  himself  as  a  candid  and  enlightened  observer,  f  ■:?  *'-  n 
prejudice,  and  having  the  intonnalicn  necessary  to  c: 
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to  describe  both  tlie  natural  and  the  moral  phenomena  of  the 
countries  which  he  has  visited.  He  is  the  same  person  of  whorfi 
some  years  a^^o  we  had  occasion  to  speak  with  much  praise,  on 
account  of  the  historical  detail  concerning  Iceland,  which  he' 
drew  up  when  he  returned  from  the  visit  which,  along  with  Siu 
George  Mackenzie,  he  made  to  that  island.  We  are  happy 
to  meet  with  him  now  in  a  more  genial  climate,  and  shall  en- 
deavour to  follow  him  through  Albania  and  Thessal3\  He 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  geography  of  these  countries; 
and  his  own  skill  has  been  assisted,  as  he  tells  us,  by  that  of 
»SiR  William  Gell,  to  whom  the  geographer  and  the  antiquary 
are  already  under  so  many  obligations.  The  map  accordingly, 
which  he  has  given  us,  though  on  a  small  scale,  seems  infinitely 
more  correct  in  its  physical  characters,  particularly  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  chains  of  mountains  to  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  than 
those  of  the  other  travellers  we  have  mentioned.  The  maps  of 
Pouqueville  and  Hobhouse,  though  in  some  respects  con- 
structed with  considerable  care,  are  loose  and  vague  as  to  the 
position  of  the  mountains,  and  convey  no  idea  at  all  of  the  di- 
lection,  the  breadth,  or  the  elevation  of  the  chains  which  they 
form.  The  map  of  Greece,  in  the  Travels  of  the  younger  Ana- 
cii ARSIS,  is  as  defective  as  the  rest,  though  it  probably  possess- 
t?s  considerable  correctness  as  to  the  outline  and  the  figure  of  the 
shores.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  great  deal  of  merit  in 
liaving  excelled  in  the  description  of  a  country  where  the  phy- 
sical geography  is  of  so  much  importance. 

The  chief  city  of  Albania  is  loannina,  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  a  lake,  in  a  high  plain,  about  SO  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
elevated  above  it  about  1000  or  1200  feet :  the  length  of  the  lake 
is  about  six  miles,  and  its  breadth  hardly  two,  its  channel  being 
narrowed  by  a  projecting  point,  on  which  stands  the  citadel  or 
fortress  of  loannina,  with  a  small  island  opposite  to  it.  The 
srea  of  the  fortress,  which  forms  a  small  town  in  itself,  is  cut  off 
iVom  the  city  by  a  lofty  stgne  wall,  and  a  broad  moat  filled  with 
water  from  the  lake.  The  extent  of  the  city,  as  it  stretches 
backwards  from  the  fortress,  and  on  each  side,  is  more  consider- 
able than  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  would  occupy  in  the 
towns  of  other  European  countries.  Besides  the  vacant  spaces 
of  the  mosques  and  burying  grounds,  all  the  better  houses,  both 
of  Turks  and  Greeks,  have  areas  attached  to  them,  in  which 
there  geneially  grow  a  iew  trees,  producing  that  intermixture  of 
buildings  and  wood  which  is  always  beheld  with  so  much  in- 
terest. 

*  The  central  part  of  the  city,  occupied  in  great  part  by  the 
streets  forming  the  Bazars,  is  the  only  one  where  much  continuity'is 
preserved  j  and  here  the  houses  are  in  general  much  lower  and 
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smaller  than  elsewhere.  The  breadth  of  the  town,  which  nowhere 
exceeds  1 J  miles,  is  defined  by  a  range  of  low  eminences,  running 
parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  affording,  from  their  summit, 
one  of  the  most  striking  views  of  the  city,  the  lake,  and  the  distant 
heights  of  the  Pindus  chain.  The  interior  aspect  of  loannina,  ex- 
cept where  there  is  some  opening  to  the  landscape  that  surrounds  it, 
is  gloomy,  and  without  splendour.  Few  of  the  streets  preserve  a 
uniform  line  ;  those  inhabited  by  the  lowest  classes  are  mostly  wretch- 
ed mudbuilt  cottages,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
The  middle  ranks  dwell  in  a  better  description  of  buildings,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  is  constructed  of  wood,  with  a  small  open  gal- 
lery under  the  projecting  roof.  The  higher  classes,  both  of  Greeks 
and  Turks,  have  in  general  very  large  houses,  often  forming  two  or 
three  sides  of  the  areas  attached  to  them,  with  wide  galleries  which 
go  along  the  whole  front  of  the  building. ' 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  does  not  seem 
to  Dr  Holland  to  exceed  30,000  ;  though  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty,  accounts  varying,  as  he  says,  from  25  to  40,  or 
even  50,000.  This  population  is  composed  of  Greeks,  Turks, 
Albanians,  and  Jews  ;  the  Greeks  probably  the  most  numerous, 
and  certainly  the  most  respectable.  They  are  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  ;  many  of  their  families  having  been  establish- 
ed there  for  several  centuries. 

The  Albanian  residents  in  loannina  are  among  the  lower  class 
of  the  people ;  those  in  military  service  are  chiefly  quartered 
upon  the  Greek  families^  and  are  a  severe  burden.  A  Greek  mer- 
chant is  often  required,  all  at  once,  to  provide  lodging  for  40  or 
50  men,  of  an  irregular  and  undisciplined  soldiery.  The  absence 
of  the  Vizier  from  his  capital,  is  of  course  a  sort  of  jubilee  to 
the  principal  inhabitants.  Very  few  of  the  natives  of  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  are  to  be  found  at  loannina.  Mr  Forresti, 
the  English  resident,  was  absent  at  the  time  when  they  first  vi- 
sited the  city.  M.  Pouqueville,  the  French  resident,  under 
the  title  of  (Jonsul-General  for  Albania,  had  passed  seven  years 
here,  somewhat  comforted  by  the  presence  of  his  brother,  who 
had  the  ofBce  of  Consul  at  the  sea- port  of  Previsa. 

*  Our  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman  was  the  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  us  during  our  stay  here.  We  found  him  extremely 
intelligent  and  well  informed,  and  were  indebted  to  him  for  a  degree 
C)f  attention,  which  the  nature  of  his  situation,  under  a  government 
hostile  to  ours,  did  not  entitle  us  to  expect. ' 

I'he'police  of  loannina  is  extremely  good ;  the  vigilance  of 
the  Pasha  extends  to  every  corner  of  tiie  city ;  and  patroles  of 
Albanian  soldiers  pass  the  night  in  the  streets,  to  ensure  tran- 
quillity. No  one  is  allowed  to  walk  in  the  streets,  after  dark, 
without  a  lamp  or  torch.  The  bazars  are  regularly  closed  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  evening,  and  are  delivered  over  to  the  care 
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of  some  large  and  fierce  dogs,  who  are  the  nightly  guards  of  the 
place. 

The  climate  of  loannina  is  much  influenced  by  its  situation, 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  mountains.  Its  height,  as  already  stated, 
was  inferred  from  barometrical  observation  to  be  between  1000 
aiM  1200  feet.  Though  in  the  latitude  of  39°  30',  its  average 
temperature  for  the  winter  does  not  appear  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  western  parts  of  England.  They  arrived  at  loannina 
in  the  beginning  of  Kovember;  and  all  the  higher  ridges  of  Pin- 
dus  were  covered  with  snow.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  cold  ; 
and  the  thermometer,  at  8  in  the  morning,  varied  from  40°  to 
44-°.  Several  rainy  days  succeeded,  with  occasional  thunder; 
and  much  snow  fell  on  Pindus,  and  even  on  the  mountains 
nearer  to  the  lake.  Before  day-break  on  the  9th,  there  was 
a  thunder  storm,  very  violent  and  of  long  continuance;  and 
the  reverberation  from  the  mountains  round  the  city  was  be- 
yond measure  grand  and  impressive.  This  was  succeeded  by 
weather  perfectly  serene.  At  8  in  the  morning  on  the  13th, 
the  thermometer  was  at  40°.  At  the  same  hour  next  day,  it  was 
J^3° ;  and  a  good  deal  of  ice  had  been  formed  in  the  night.  On 
the  14«th,  there  were  two  slight  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  clouds  and  rain  on  the  succeeding  day.  In  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  the  cold  was  very  severe,  the 
winds  being  north  and  north-east.  The  snow  lay  on  the  plain 
to  a  great  depth ;  and  for  ten  days  the  lake  was  so  firmly  frozen 
over,  that  the  people  crossed  it  everywhere  on  the  ice.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  this  lake  is  nowhere  of  any  considerable  depth. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  here,  which  might  perhaps  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  vicinity  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  where  they  so  often 
occur.  These  earthquakes  are  said  to  be  generally  followed  by 
rain.  The  winds  at  loannina  are  often  extremely  violent.  The 
common  temperature  of  springs  in  the  country  is  55°  or  56", 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  depth  of  the  lake  is 
inconsiderable.  At  the  northern  end,  the  waters  issue  through 
a  low  marshy  ground,  and  afterwards  pass  underneath  the  great 
ridge  of  Metzukel  to  another  small  lake  about  six  miles  distant. 
This  is  the  principal  issue  of  the  waters  from  the  lake  of  loan- 
nina. The  strata  are  all  calcareous ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
known  to  be  highly  favourable  to  such  subterraneous  communi- 
cations. 

All  Pasha,  the  ruler  of  Albania,  has  rendered  himself  almost 
independent  of  the  Porte,  and  has  united,  under  his  own  go- 
vernment, many  of  the  smaller  districts  that  were  formerly  sub- 
ject to  separate  Pashas.  He  was  left  by  his  father,  at  the  age 
of  about  fifteen,  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  by  birth  an  Alba- 
nian, and  a  woman  of  the  most  undaunted  resolution.    After  a 
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long  conflict  with  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  he  acquired  pos- 
session of  the  great  district  over  which  he  now  rules.  It  may 
be  said,  that  the  territory  subject  to  his  dominion  is  defined, 
at  its  northern  extremity,  by  a  line  drawn  from  about  Du- 
razzo  eastward  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  S.ilonica.  The  line 
ef  the  coast,  extending  southward  from  Durazzo  along  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  at'terwards  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  form  the 
western  and  southern  boundaries  of  his  dominions,  while  the 
eastern  is  formed  by  the  coast  of  the  Archipelago,  as  far  as  a 
line  drawn  from  Thermopylae  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  This 
territory,  according  to  the  classical  divisions  of  antiquity,  com- 
prehends the  wiiole  of  Epirus,  the  southern  part  of  Illyricum, 
a  part  of  Macedonia,  and  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  &c.  The 
power  of  Ali,  however,  is  not  equally  absolute  throughout  this 
extent.  In  Albania,  he  is  despotic  in  an  unlimited  sense ;  in 
Thessaly,  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  his  territory,  his  power 
is  more  restrained,  and  more  subject  to  thecontroul  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  is  himself  a  person  of  considerable  tnlents  ;  of  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  information  of  a  Turkish  ruler,  and 
far  better  instructed  about  the  politics  of  Europe  than  is  usual 
with  his  countrymen.  He  maintains  at  Constantinople  a  num- 
ber of  agents,  Greeks  as  well  as  Turks,  who  support  his  influ- 
ence in  the  Divan,  and  forward  the  progress  of  his  political 
views.  Residents  from  England,  France  and  Ru«sia  are  esta- 
blished at  his  own  court ;  and  he  is  engaged  in  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  these,  and  other  powers  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
His  political  information  is  generally  exact,  and  obtained  with 
so  much  promptitude,  th  u  loannina  often  becomes  the  channel 
through  which  both  Constantinople  and  the  Ionian  Isles  are  in- 
formed of  events  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  With  information 
and  views,  as  we  h^ve  said,  much  above  the  level  of  Turkish 
attainment,  he  has  all  the  ferocity  and  savage  revenge  which  be- 
long to  his  own  nation. 

His  attention  to  the  English,  with  whom  he  conceived  it  his 
interest  to  be  on  good  terms,  and  his  desire  of  consulting  an 
English  physician,  made  him  receive  Dit  Holland  with  great 
kindness.  At  their  first  interview,  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
l)ave  the  Doctor's  opinion  about  his  complaints.  These  com- 
plaints were  not  of  a  very  acute  or  urgent  nature:  The  Doc- 
tor does  not  inform  us  more  particularly  of  their  nature;  but 
whatever  they  were,  his  prescriptions  seem  to  have  given  sa- 
tisfaction, as  the  Visier  parted  with  him  unwillingly,  and  would 
have  gladly  detained  him  in  his  dominions.  It  was  not,  indeed^ 
without  a  promise  of  returning  that  he  could  obtain  leave  taf 
prosecute  his  journey  into  Thessaly,  and  other  parts  of  Gree<;e- 
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In  an  account  of  any  place  in  European  Turkey,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Greeks  i6  one  of  the  objects  of  greatest  interesto 
The  trade  of  loannina,  which  is  very  considerable,  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  Greek  inhabitants.  Indeed,  the  greater  part 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey  is  carried  on  by  Greek  houses, 
which  have  residents  at  home,  and  branches  in  various  cities  of 
Europe.  Br  HoLLA^^i>  was  intimate  with  a  Greek  family  at 
loannina,  where,  of  four  brothers,  one  was  settled  in  that  city, 
another  at  Moscow,  a  third  at  Constantinople,  and  the  fourth 
in  some  part  of  Germany,  all  connected  with  one  another. 
Most  of  the  Greek  merchants  have  travelled  much  in  Europe, 
are  instructed  in  the  manners  of  different  nations,  and  speak 
several  languages.  The  port  of  Trieste  has  generally  been  a 
great  channel  of  this  trade  i  and  fnany  houses  established  there 
have  a  relation  with  others  in  Vienna,  Leipsic,  &c.  A  large 
amount  of  Greek  property  was  lodged  in  the  bank  at  Moscow, 
including  the  funds  of  several  public  institutions.  •  We  were, ' 
says  Dr  Holland,  *  in  loannina  at  the  time  that  the  hews  of 

*  the  burning  of  Moscow  arrived,  and  could  judge  of  the  great 

*  sensation  which  that  event  excited  among  them. '  The  Greeks 
of  loannina  are  celebrated  among  their  countrymen  for  their  li- 
terature, and  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  reputation  they 
have  obtained  at  the  present  time.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  mo- 
dern Greek  publications  are  translations  of  European  works  t 
Such  translations  are  ofteil  both  suggested  and  executed  abroad  ; 
and  the  presses  at  Venice,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Moscow  and  Paris 
are  all  made  to  contribute  to  this  purpose. 

ITiere  are  two  academies  in  the  city^  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  young  Greeks  are  instructed.  The  gymnasium  of 
Athanasius  Psalida,  ranks-  as  the  first  of  these,  and  has  ac- 
quired reputation  from  the  character  of  the  master,  who  is 
Considered  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  literature  of  modern 
Greece.  He  has  travelled  much — is  a  master  of  many  lan- 
^ages — a  good  classical  scholar-— an  acute  critic — and  a  poet  j 
besides  being  versed  in  various  parts  of  the  science  of  Europe. 
His  only  avoweB  work,  is  one,  entitled  IVue  Hapjiiness,  or 
the  basis  of'  all  religious  worsMpf  in  which  a  general  tone  of 
sceptical  opinion  is  prevalent.  He  instructs  his  pupils  not 
only  in  Languages  but  in  History,  Geography,  and  various 
branches  of  Philosophy.  The  other  academy  at  loannina  is 
calculated  for  a  younger  class  of  scholars.  The  father  of  Va- 
lano,  the  present  head,  is  the  author  of  one  or  two  mathe- 
matical works,  well  esteemed  in  that  country.  The  school  is 
supported  in  great  part  by  the  noble  benefactions  of  the  Zosi- 
madesj  ooe  of  the  greatest  and  most  wealthy  of  the  modern 
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Greek  families.  Two  of  the  brothers  are  resident  in  Italy,  a 
third  in  Russia.  Tt  is  said  that  the  sums  they  annually  trans- 
mit to  toannina,  in  the  form  of  books,  of  funds  for  the  school, 
and  of  other  literary  benefactions,  do  not  fall  short  of  20,000 
piastres.  Various  books  have  been  published  and  circulated 
for  the  use  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  expense  of  this  benevolent 
and  enlighienrd  family.  Among  these,  is  ah  important  work, 
called  the  Hellenic  Library,  of  which  several  volumes  have  been 
already  published  at  Paris,  containing  the  works  of  Isocrates, 
Plutarch,  iElian,  &c. 

Dr  Holland  having  agreed  to  revisit  loannina,  began  to, 
prepare  for  a  journey  into  Thessaly»  and  for  crossing  the  chain  of 
Pindusj  before  the  snows  of  the  winter  should  render  the  route 
impassable.  The  son  of  All  Pasha,  viz.  Vili  Pasha,  was  the  go- 
vernor of  Thessaly,  and  resided  at  Lririssa  ;  and  he  now,  at  the 
request  of  his  father,  was  also  to  become  a  patient  of  an  English 
'physician.  Dr  Holland,  and  a  friend  who  accompanied  him, 
received  from  AlI  Pasha  an  official  mandate,  to  serve  as  their 
passport  through  the  country,  and  by  which  they  were  recom- 
mended to  the  protection  of  the  Waiwods,  Agas,  and  other  ma- 
gistrates of  every  district  through  which  they  should  pass.  Iri 
crossing  the  area  of  the  Seraglio  in  the  morning  of  their  depar- 
ture, they  saw  the  head  of  a  man  suspended  lipon  a  pole,  three 
or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  the  blood  still  dropping  from 
the  neck.  The  execution  must  have  taken  place  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes before;  but  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  iniquire  into 
the  circumstances.  The  sight  appeared,  indieed,  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  rude  assemblage  of  soldiers  v.ho  were  walking  about^ 
and  were  doubtless  well  accustomed  to  such  spectacles. 
.  They  had  a  Tartar  given  them  to  at<^end  them  in  their  journey. 
These  men  perforni  the  offices  of  public  couriers  all  over  Turkey, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  of 
travelling  on  horseback  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  them  rode  froniTripolitza  io  the  Morea  to  Constantinople,  and 
back  again,  in  little  more  than  12  daysj  though  the  distance  is 
1200  miles. 

They  had  several  summits  to  ascend  before  they  reached  the 
central  chain  of  Pindus.  One  of  these,  MeUoukel,  is  describ- 
ied  as  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  the  view  which  it  af- 
fords. 

*  On  the  one  side  are  ti.e  deep  bason  and  lake  of  loannina,  with 
the  surrounding  plain  arid  mciiniains  ;  tile  p&laces  and  minarets  of 
the  city  still  distinctly  seen  overhanging  the  waters  of  the  lake  ;  oa 
the  other  side  the  profound  vailey  of  Aracthus,  which  separates  Met- 
zoiikel  on  the  east  from  the  central  heights  of  Pindus  :  both  for  sin- 
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gularity  and  grandeur,  I  know  scarcely  any  view  which  is  compara- 
ble to  the  one  from  this  spot. ' 

On  descending  from  this  height  and  crossing  the  intermediate 
valley,  they  began  the  ascent  of  Pindus,  the  successive  ridges 
and  elevations  of  which  conduct  the  traveller  to  a  height  that  is- 
here  rstimated  at  7000  feet. 

They  stopped  at  a  Khan,  a  little  below  the  summit,  where  they 
were  to  pass  the  night. 

*  The  evening  was  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  plaee  as  we  approacli*- 
ed  it,  had  an  aspect  of  wildness  and  desolation.  It  was  a  square  o^ 
low  buildings  rudely  constructed,  with  a  gateway  in  front,  surmount- 
ed by  a  sort  of  open  turret.  The  apartments  for  the  accommodatior^ 
of  travellers  are  wretched  places,  with  naked  walls,  no  windows,  and^ 
not  a  single  article  of  furniture,  except  straw  matresses.  Bread, 
goat's  milk,  cheese  and  wine,  were  tiie  only  provisions  we  could  ob- 
tain here ;  and  we  found  that  our  loannina  friends  had  judged  kind- 
ly in  furnishing  us  with  a  small  store  for  our  journey.  The  water  at 
this  place,  however,  is  reputed  of  very  excellent  quality ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Visier  is  frequently  supplied  with  it  from  a  fountain, 
which  has  been  erected  in  a  hollow  &f  the  mountain,  near  to  the 
Khan.  The  Tartar  Osmyn,  and  another  Turk  who  had  joined  our 
party,  slept  in  a  room  adjoining  to  us.  Several  otiier  cavalcades  of 
men  and  horses  came  to  the  Khan  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  and 
the  noise  of  rud€  song  and  boisterous  merriment  went  through  every 
part  of  the  building.  * 

From  this  point  their  journey  lay  to  Metzovo>  a  town  situat- 
ed among  the  heights  of  Pindus,  about  21  miles  distant  frona 
the  Khan  where  they  had  passed  the  iii»ght.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  Wallachians,  are  respectable,  and  exiensively 
engaged  in  commerce  of  the  same  kind  as  at  loannina.  Here 
they  found  a  good  deal  of  wood,  which  was  a  sort  of  novelty, 
and  which  added  great  beauty  to  the  valleys  which  intersect  the 
precipitous  faces  of  the  mountain.  Metaovo  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  geographical  positions  in  the  south  of  Turkey.  From 
that  part  of  the  ch^n  of  Pindus,  four  large  rivers  take  their 
rise.  The  river  Arta,  which  runs  into  the  gulph  of  that  name 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  is  the  least  considerable  of  the  four.  The 
Aspropotamo,  the  ancient  Achelous  rises  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  former  river,  and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  through 
a  mountainous  tract  which  has  been  rarely  visited  by  modern, 
travellers.  It  continues  its  progress  between  the  antient  Etolia 
and  Acharnania,  and  enters  the  Ionian  sea  near  the  town  of 
Messalongi,  opposite  to  the  small  islands,  the  Echinades  of  anti- 
quity, which  Herodotus  says  were  formed  by  the  river  itself. 
The  third  river  is  the  Salympria,  or  ancient  Peneus,  which^ 
from  the  east  side  of  Pindus,  descends  into  the  plains  of  Thcs- 
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saly,  and  makes  its  wny  into  the  Archipelago,  through  the  deep 
defies  of  Tempe.  The  Viosa  is  the  fourth  stream,  the  Aios  of 
antiquity  ;  a  large  river,  which,  running  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion (in  the  text  erroneously  called  north-east),  falls  into  the  A- 
driatic  near  Polina,  the  ancient  Apollonia. 

Tli«  ridge  between  the  plains  of  loannina  and  the  valley  of 
Aspropotamo,  exhibits,  where  the  road  crosses  it,  a  series  of 
beds  or  layers  of  calcareous  shale,  regularly  disposed,  and,  in 
some  places,  with  very  great  inclination. 

*  I  did  not  observe  in  the  shale  any  marine  organic  remains.  The 
same  formation  is  seen  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Arta,  on  the  way 
to  Metzovo,  often  widi  a  very  contorted  stratification  i  and  inter- 
rupted, at  intervals,  by  rocks  of  limestone,  which  come  down  in 
abrupt  cliffs  to  the  channel  of  the  stream.  This  limestone  probably 
forms  the  basis  of  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  river  Arta,  and 
is  also  the  material  of  the  lower  part  of  Pindus  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  bed  of  the  river,  however,  and  the  channels  of  the  streams  which 
join  it  from  the  east,  contain  fragments  which  prove  that  the  central 
parts  of  Pindus  are  composed  of  primitive  formations.  I  observ* 
>ed  fragments  of  liennite,  porphyry,  and  serpentine ;  a  few  of  mica 
slate,  and  others  of  a  conglomerated  rock,  chiefly  composed  of  pri- 
mitive fragments.  I  did  not  see  any  granite,  but  a  very  great  ab- 
undance of  fragments  of  jasper,  green,  red,  yellow,  &c.  The  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  rnountains  had  much  of  the  character  belonging 
to  a  country  of  primitive  slate,  but  I  had  no  direct  evidence  of  this, 
the  lower  part  of  their  declivities  being  covered  with  limestone  rocks 
or  shale. 

*  The  uppermost  ridge  of  Pindus,  where  we  traversed  it,  appear- 
ed  to  be  composed  entirely  of  serpentine,  which  immediately  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  traveller  by  its  peculiar  appearance.  I  first  ob- 
served this  rock  on  quitting  the  valley  of  the  stream,  which  we  fol- 
lowed in  the  first  part  of  our  ascent  from  Metzovo.  Near  the  sum- 
mit, where  the  vegetation  became  very  scanty,  its  glassy  surface  re- 
elected the  light  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  produce  a  remarkable,  and  even 
brilliant  effect.  There  was  no  appearance  of  stratification,  the  rock 
showing  itself  in  rude,  amorphous  peaks  and  masses.  This  serpen- 
tine is  perfectly  distinct  in  its  characters.  It  is  of  a  blackish  green 
colour,  pretty  uniform  throughout  the  substance  of  the  stone,  and 
mixed  with  very  little  red.  The  lustre  is  resinous ;  internally  dull, 
externally  glistening.  Of  the  extent  of  this  serpentine  formation  t 
am  unable  to  speak  ;  but  from  the  external  character  of  the  moun-  . 
tains,  and  the  fragments  I  found  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Arta,  I 
conceive  it  likely  that  it  occupies  various  points  in  the  summit  of  the 
chain,  probably  reposing  in  these  unconformable  masses  upon  some 
of  the  primitive  slate  rocks.  * 

After  enjoying  for  some  time  the  magnificent  view  from  the 
summit  of  Pindus  towards  the  valley  of  the  Peneus,  which  lies- 
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at  its  feet,  they  began  the  descent,  which  was  more  gradual  th^n, 
on  the  western  side,  and  with  more  trees,  such  as  pines,  beeches, 
and  planes.  It  gives  a  great  idea  of  the  trade  carried  on  across 
these  mountains,  that  the  author  mentivins  frequently  meeting 
with  large  cavalcades  of  horses,  attended  by  Tartars  and  Alba- 
nians, and  loaded  with  grain,  cotton,  and  coarse  cloths,  which 
they  were  carrying  from  Thessaly.  In  one  day  they  met  with 
not  less  than  400  of  these. 

When  they  reached  the  valley  of  the  Salympria,  or  Pcneus, 
they  found  it  highly  interesting.  It  abounded  in  wood,  mucK 
of  which  was  the  plane  tree,  extremely  luxuriant,  and  now  va- 
riegated by  the  richest  tints  of  autumn.  The  channel  of  the, 
river  is  occasionally  confined  by  steep  cliffs,  but  more  generally 
spread  out  in  a  wide  bed,  and  often  enclosing  islands.  During 
the  floods  of  winter,  the  breadth  often  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a 
mile;  but  at  the  time  it  was  visited  by  our  traveller,  the  stream 
did  not  occupy  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  entire  bed. 

They  had  now  descended  into  the  vale  of  Thessaly,  and  theyr 
attention  was  immediately  attracted  by  the  extraordinary  rocks 
of  Meteora.  These  rocks  rise  from  the  flat  surf  ice  of  the  val- 
ley, and  consist  of  a  group  of  insulated  masses,  cones  and  pillars, 
of  great  height,  and  so  perpendicular,  that  each  of  their  fronts 
looks  like  a  vast  wall  formed  rather  by  art  than  by  nature.  The 
deep  and  winding  recesses  between  them  are  thickly  wooded  j 
and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  increases  the  effect  of  the  great  py- 
ramids of  naked  rock  which  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  wood. 

*  When  we  approached  this  spot,  the  evening  was  far  advanced, 
and  the  setting  sun  still  threw  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  summits  o£ 
these  rocks,  and  showed  the  outline  of  several  Greek  monasteries, 
in  a  situation  entirely  separated  frou*  the  worid  beiow.  For  a  mo- 
ment, the  delusion  might  have  extended  to  the  moral  character  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  fancy  might  ha'^e  framed  to  itself  a  purer 
form  of  religion,  amidst  this  insulated  magnificence  of  nature,  than 
when  contaminated  by  the  intercourse  of  the  world.  How  com- 
pletely this  is  delusion,  it  r»  quires  but  little  knowledge  of  the  present 
and  past  history  of  monastic  worship  sufficiently  to  prove,  * 

They  rested  all  night  at  the  small  town  of  Kalabaca,  immedi- 
ately beiow  the  loftiest  of  these  natural  pyramids.  The  next 
moining  wa&  employed  in  an  exciirsion  to  the  rocks  and  monas- 
teries themselves.  The  group  of  rocks  is  almost  entirely  insu- 
lated from  the  adjoining  mils.  Though  the  outline  of  the  group 
is  irregular  in  form,  yet,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  called 
triai'gular ;  the  length  of  each  side  of  which  may  be  something 
more  than  two  miles.  The  point  immediattly  above  Calabaca, 
^nnot  be  less  than  400  or  500  feet  in  height.  On  the  side  of 
the  town  it  rises  to  about  two  thirds  of  this  height,  by  a  perpeu« 
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clicular  plane  of  rock,  so  uniform  in  surface  that  it  g:eems  as  if 
artificially  formed.  On  the  oppoj-ite  side,  the  bnse  of  the  rock 
falls  even  within  the  perpendicular  from  the  top,  and  there  is 
the  same  singular  uniformity  of  surface.  The  pirmacle  is  clothed 
with  brushwood,  but  is  perfectly  inaccessible  on  all  ^ides. 

*  The  most  striking  part  of  the  scenery  is  to  the  north-west  of  this 
point,  and  within  thie  area  of  the  supposed  triangle.  We  entered 
there  one  of  the  deep  valleys  or  recesses  which  lead  to  the  interior 
of  the  group,  and  continued  our  progress  through  the  forest  of  woo4 
which  occupies  the  space  between  the  rocks.  On  each  side  of  us 
were  lofty  pinnacles  of  rock ;  some  entirely  conical ;  others,  single 
pillars,  of  great  height,  and  very  small  diameter;  others  very  nearly 
rhomboidal  in  form,  and  actually  inclining  over  their  base ;  others, 
again,  perfect  squares  or  oblongs  ( that  is,  we  presume,  quadrangu- 
lar and  upright  prisms),  with  perpendicular  sides  and  level  summits. 
Nor  by  the  term  masses  are  mere  fragments  of  rock  to  be  under- 
stood. It  is  the  original  mountain  which  is  thus  wonderfully  cleft 
and  divided  ;  by  what  agency  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  but, 
perhaps,  by  the  joint  operation  of  some  convulsion,  and  of  that  pro- 
gressive decay  which  proceeds  so  perpetually  and  so  ej^tensively  over 
the  face  of  the  globe.  The  height  of  these  rocks  is  various ;  the 
greater  number  rise  more  than  100  feet  from  the  leyel  of  the  valley, 
several  exceed  200  or  300,  and  that  already  mentioned  appears  t<i 
exceed  400-' 

f  The  natural  history  of  the  Meteora  rocks  is  as  interesting  to  thq 
mineralogist  as  their  picturesque  scenery  to  the  painter.  They  are 
composed  entirely  of  a  conglomerate,  the  included  fragments  of 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  small  size,  and  appear  to  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  class  of  primitive  rocks.  On  examination, 
I  found  among  the  fragments  granite,  both  with  red  and  white  fel- 
spar, gneiss^  mica  slate,  chlorite  si  <te,  sienite,  greenstone,  quartz, 
pebbles,  &c.  most  of  these  stones  showing  the  appearance  of  their 
having  been  water-worn,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  attrition.  The  basis 
of  the  conglomerate  seems  to  be  merely  the  same  fragments  in  a  more 
comminuted  state ;  the  rock  hi  its  general  mass,  presenting  to  the 
eye  a  dark  iron-grey  shade  of  colour.  In  some  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar elms,  the  stratification  of  the  conglomerate  is  very  distinctly  and 
beautifully  seen  in  their  horizontal  layers ;  the  best  specimeri  of 
which  stratification  is  probably  that  in  the  great  precipice  behind 
J^^al abaca.  ■ 

*  The  summit  which  I  have  already  tnentioned  as  the  highest  point 
of  Meteora,  is  apparently  compose.4  of  some  other  material  than  the 
conglomerate.  Examining  its  appearances  as  minutely  as  was  pos- 
sible, I  was  led  to  think  it  probable  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  Trap- 
rocks  ;  but  this  is  obviously  doubtful,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  observation  was  made. ' 

llerie  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  what  indeed  could  hard« 
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Jy  escape  so  skilful  an  observer  as  Dr  Holland,  that  the  stones 
and  fragments,  if  there  are  any  at  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar rock,  must  probably  afford  the  means  of  verifying  the  above 
conjecture.  If  among  these  are  found  any  pieces  of  trap,  they 
must  certainly  have  come  from  the  summit  of  the  pyramid.  If 
hone  such  are  found,  the  existence  of  trap  at  the  summit  must 
kx.  least  be  considered  as  extremely  doubtful.  On  the  extent  of 
this  conglomerate,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded  from  Dr. 
Holland's  observations.  That  he  did  not  meet  with  it  any 
where  else  in  the  vicinity,  is  not  quite  conclusive  against  its  great- 
er extent,  as  it  may  be  a  wall  of  conglomerate,  having  nearly 
the  same  direction  with  the  chain  of  Pindus,  and  separating  the 
primitive  rocks  of  those  mountains  from  the  secondary  forma- 
tions stretched  out  into  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  As  l^r  Hol- 
land's route  led  him  to  cross  this  linr^  nearly  at  right  angles;  he 
was  not  likely  to  meet  with  it  in  any  other  part  of  his  tour. 
However  that  be,  the  conglomerate  itself  is  extremely  singular, 
and  highly  deserving  of  attention.  It  calls  to  our  mind,  though 
the  resemblance  may  be  less  striking  than  we  imagine,  the  rock 
over  which  the  water  of  Fcj'ers  in  Inverness-shire  pours  itself, 
when  it  forms  the  cataract  of  the  same  name,  and  descends  into 
the  lake  of  the  Ness.  Dr  Holland  observes,  that  the  conglo- 
merate of  Meteora  is  extremely  liable  to  decay,  but  that,  never- 
theless, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  without  the  agency  of 
earthquakes,  it  should  have  taken  forms  so  singularly  abrupt  and 
precipitous.  The  horizontal  and  undisturbed  position  of  the 
Strata  which  he  observed  in  those  rocks,  seems  unfavourable  to 
this  supposition  ;  and  their  existence  in  the  form  of  slender  pil- 
lars, and  overhanging  rhonjboids,  makes  it  evident  that  earth- 
quakes have  not  acted  on  them,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  with 
any  considerable  force.  The  particular  constitution  of  the  rock, 
and  the  general  agency  of  decay,  till  the  question  is  further  ex- 
amined, must  be  regarded  as  the  only  causes  to  which  we  are 
entitled  to  have  recourse. 

It  is  hit^hly  interesting  in  the  history  of  these  classical  coun- 
tries, to  find  any  confirmation  of  the  descriptions  given  of  them 
by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Dii  Holland  remarks,  that  there 
is.  not  any  absolute  proof  that  tie  rocks  of  Meteora  were  known 
to  the  ancients  by  any  peculiarifjes  of  form  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  progress  of  time  must 
have  made  great  changes  in  their  appearance.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  allusir-ns  to  a  character  not  altogether  foreign  from 
that  which  they  at  present  p  »ssess;  Homer,  in  the  Second 
Book,  after  mentioning  Trica,  which  is  the  modern  Tricola, 
a  town  only  twelve  miles  farther  down  the  valley,  joins  with  it  ia 
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the  same  line,  Ithome,  wliich  be  calls  KAw^otKogo-s-*,  that  is,  rug« 
ged,  or  full  of  cliffs;  an  expression  very  applicable  to  the  coun- 
try in  its  present  slate.  Strabo  also  describes  Ithome  as  a  place 
fortified  by  nature  with  rocks  and  precipices ;  and  he  mentions 
it  as  not  tar  distant  from  Trica. 

On  the  summits  of  these  insulated  rocks,  the  sanctity  or  fana- 
ticism of  the  Greek  monks  had  anciently  placed  tsventy-four 
monasteries,  which,  by  their  own  decay,  or  that  of  the  rocks  on 
which  they  stood,  are  now  reduced  to  ten.  Dr  Holland,  with 
his  friend,  visited  one  of  them,  which  was  elevated  more  than 
180  feet  above  the  plane.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a  net,  at  the 
end  of  a  rope  which  was  let  down  to  them  over  a  pulley.  Th6 
view  of  the  country  and  the  rocks  from  the  summit  was  exten- 
sive, and  singular  in  the  extreme.  The  monks  received  them 
with  civility ;  but  their  conversation  did  not  impress  them  with 
any  favourable  idea  of  the  advantages,  cither  spiritual  or  tempo- 
ral, to  be  gained  from  dwelling  m  their  lofty  and  insulated  si- 
tuation. The  plate  which  Dr  Holland  has  given,  p.  239, 
conveys  a  very  striking  idea  of  these  extraordinary  habitations. 

The  plain  of  Thessaly,  into  which  they  had  now  descended, 
is,  in  its  physical  geography,  extremely  remarkable.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  a  valley  or  a  plain,  whether  of  great 
or  of  small  extent,  encompassed  by  mountains  on  all  sides 
but  one ;  but  Thessaly  is  so  encompassed  on  every  side ;  and 
has  for  the  issue  of  its  waters  but  one  narrow  outlet,  hardly 
wider  than  is  sufficient  to  let  the  river  pass  through.  On  the 
west,  the  great  chain  of  Pindus  is  the  boundary  of  Thessaly, 
and  separates  it  from  Albania ;  on  the  north,  a  branch,  running 
eastward  till  it  meet  the  sea,  cuts  oflP  the  plain  of  Thessaly  from, 
the  country  of  Macedonia.  The  ridge  last  mentioned,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  coast  turning  to  the  south,  and  shooting  successive- 
ly into  the  renowned  summits  of  Olv'inpus,  Ossa,  and  Pelion,  in- 
terposes a  mighty  barrier  between  Thessaly  and  the  Archipelago. 
On  the  south,  the  mountain  chain  of  Olhrys,  joining  to  Pelion 
on  the  east,  and  the  ridges  of  Pindus  on  the  west,  completely  en- 
compasses the  country  drained  by  the  Peneus.  This  last  river, 
augmented  by  five  ottiers,  which  traverse  the  same  plain,  finds 
a  passage,  namely,  the  celebrated  defiles  of  Tempe,  through 
which  It  pours  its  water  into  the  Archipelago,  or  the  Gulph 
ot  JSalonica.  These  defiles  form  therefore  a  great  feature,  not 
merely  m  the  geography  of  Greece,  but  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  earth,  as  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  do  but 
rarely  occur.  The  ancients,  though  their  attention  to  natural 
appearanc  s  was  not  much  sharpened  by  scientific  views,  were 
greatly  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  discharge,  which  na* 
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ture  had  thus  provided  for  the  waters  of  the  Ptneus.  Tempe 
has  been  a  favourite  theme  with  the  poets  and  historians,  both 
of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  ^lian,  in  particular,  has  t^iven  a 
full  and  elaboratf  description  of  if,  which  is  c<»nfirmed  hy  mo- 
dern travellers  in  its  principal  features.  No  doubt  seems  to  re- 
main, that  the  great  valley  of  Tbessaly  was  (jnce  the  bottom  of 
a  lake ;  and  this  appears  so  natural  a  conclusion  from  the  facti», 
that  it  was  the  general  belief  of  antiquity.  Our  author  has  de- 
scribed the  nppearaxice  of  the  defiles,  and  the  impression  which 
they  made. 

*  The  sun  had  already  set  before  we  reached  the  opening  of  Ten?- 
pe ;  and  we  saw,  through  the  shades  of  the  evening,  the  precipitous 
outline  of  cliffs  and  lofty  eminerices  approaching  each  other,  and 
gradually  contracting  the  width  of  the  valley.  There  is  an  extreme 
beauty  in  the  scenery  which  is  thus  intermediate  between  the  plaii\s 
of  Thessaly  and  the  rocky  defiles  forming  the  interior  of  the  pass. 
It  is  wihl  and  irregular,  and  abounding  in  rocky  eminences,  but 
without  harshness,  from  the  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  the  softness 
of  the  valleys  which  intervene.  The  river  pursues  a  tranquil  course 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  flowing  under  the  shade  of  plane  trees, 
and  here  and  there  encircling  some  little  islet  covered  with  wood. ' 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  among  the  heights  near  the 
western  extremity,  is  situated  the  town  of  Amphilochia,  where 
they  passed  the  night.  The  next  day  was  unfavourable  for  tb^ 
survey  of  the  pass ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  proceed. 

*  From  the  heights  o^  Amphilochia,  we  descended  slowly  inta 
the  valley,  reaching  the  banks  of  the  river  where  it  enters  the  deep 
ravine  which  conducts  it  towards  the  sea.  Looking  generally  at  thfe 
narrowness  and  abruptness  of  this  mountafh  channel,  the  imaginatioa 
instantly  recurs  to  the  tradition  which  mentions  its  being  once  covers 
ed  with  water,  for  which  some  convulsion  of  nature  had  subsequently 
opened  this  narrow  passage.  The  term  va/e,  usually  applied  to  Tem- 
pe, is  wholly  inapplicable.  The  real  character  of  Tempe,  though  it 
perhaps  be  less  beautiful,  yet  possesses  more  of  magnificence  than 
is  implied  in  the  epithet  given  to  it.  The  features  of  nature  ar,e 
often  best  described  by  comparison  ;  and  to  those  who  have  visited 
St  Vincent's  Hocks,  below  Bristol,  I  cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of 
Tempe,  than  by  saying  that  its  scenery  ifesembles,  though  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  that  of  the  former  place.  The  Feneus,  indeed, 
as  it  flows  through  the  valley,  is  not  greatly  wider  than  the  Avon; 
but  the  cliffs  of  Tempe  are  much  lottier,  and  more  precipitous. ' 

*  The  length  of  this  remarkable  gulf  is  nearly  five  miles,  the  same 
as  stated  by  antient  writers  ;  its  direction  in  all  this  distance  varying 
but  little  from  a  straight  line.  Its  breadth  is  varied  by  the  projeq- 
tion  or  recession  of  the  cliffs ;  but  there  are  places  in  which  the  bed 
o^  the  river  oc«upies  the  whole  space  between  the  rocks,  and  where 
the  breadth  from  cliff  to  cliff  cannot  exceed  200  feet,_  and  possibjy 
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pay  be  stjll  less.  *  Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  e?ctent  of  Tempe, 
the  road  is  carried  over  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  ciifts,  some- 
times seeming  to  overhang  the  riyer,  and  then  receding,  to  seek  a 
passage  aprqss  the  ravines  which  descend  from  the  mountains. ' 

It  was  only  fronn  conjecture  that  Dii  Holland  could  judge  of 
the  height  of  the  rocks  which  bound  this  pass  on  either  side. 
Those  on  the  north  side,  about  the  middir  of  the  pass,  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  highest,  and  to  be  from  60.0  ta  800  feet  abovq 
the  ieyel  of  the  river.  The  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  valley  arp 
evidently  the  same ;  a  coarse  marble  of  a  bluish-grey  colour, 
ivith  veins  apd  portions  of  the  rock,  in  which  the  marble  is  of  a 
finer  quality. 

*  The  front  of  the  cliffs  has  a  general  appearapee,  to  whicli  the 
term  shattered  may  well  be  *ap;j]ied  ;  long  fissures,  both  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  traversing  the  rock.  In  many  places  large  caves 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  rock  ;  and,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to 
affirm,  from  the  character  of  the  cliffs,  that  there  is  proof  of  this  de- 
lile  having  been  ibrmed  by  a  sudden  and  violent  natural  convulsion, 
yet  the  general  appearance,  as  already  remarked,  might  certainly 
Warrant  some  belief  in  the  traditionary  record  of  this  event,  which 
yve  have  from  so  many  antient  writers.  Herodotus  mai<es  mention  of 
the  belief  common  in  Thessaly,  that  Neptune  had  opened  this  passage 
to  carry  off  the  waters ;  and  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion,  that  the  se- 
paration of  the  mountains'  had  been  effected  by  an  earthquake.  * 

Notwithstanding  our  respeqt  for  Dr  Holland's  opinion,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  more  probable,  that  this  great  opening  is 
the  work  of  the  Peneus  itself  The  authority  of  the  traditior^ 
must  go  for  nothing;  the  operation  of  an  ^rthquake  was  natu- 
rally enough  suggested  by  the  appearances,  to  men  who  look- 
ed only  at  the  object  before  them ;  it  was  the  most  obvious 
way  of  explaining  the  phenomena;  and,  from  being  an  o- 
pinion,  would  readily  pass  into  a  traditionary  fact,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  a  thousand  other  instances.  Indeed,  if  the  convul- 
sion which  drained  the  lake  had  ever  happened,  it  must  have 
been  so  long  before  the  country  was  inhabited,  that  no  memory 
of  it  cotild  exist.  As  to  the  reality  of  the  great  lake  which 
once  covered  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  we  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever;  but  we  must  then  ask  of  Herodotus  and  Dr  Holl- 
and, what  the  waters  of  the  lake  did  before  the  earthquake  came 
to  their  assistance  ?  As  much  water,  it  is  evident,  must  always 
have  run  out  of  the  lake  as  run  into  it,  otherwise  it  would  have 
continued  to  increase.  The  waters,  therefore,  must  have  found 
an  issue  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  great  rampart  of  mountains,  which 


*  jEHan  states  the  least  breadth  at  a  plethrwm,  not  nauch  more 
^bau  iOO  feet. 
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Itas  been  described  as  encompassing  this  extraordinary  plain ; 
and  this  was  probably  at  the  gorge  which  united  the  mountains 
-of  Olympus  and  Ossa  to  one  another.  The  flowing  of  a  great 
body  of  water  over  nigged  and  precipitous  rocks,  and  working 
on  materials  not  of  the  hardest  kind,  would  cut  out  a  channel 
by  degrees  ;  and  the  Peneus,  after  foaming  for  ages  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  precipitating  itself  from  one  cascade  to  another,  has 
long  since  made  a  smooth  passage,  through  which  it  pours  its 
deep  and  tranquil  stream  into  the  gulph  of  Salonica. 

This  might  appear  a  bold  and  unreasonable  supposition,  if 
we  looked  only  to  the  defiles  of  Tempe.  But  when  we  con- 
sider that  these  defiles,  like  the  gates  of  the  Missouri,  are 
<j^nly  sn  extreme  case  of  a  great  class  of  appearances,  for  which 
In  their  ordinary  condition  the  intei'position  of  an  earthquake 
is  never  once  thought  necessary,  the  matter  will  appear  in 
a  different  light.  Dr  Holland  compares  the  defiles  through 
which  the  Peneus  flows,  to  those  through  which  the  Avon 
makes  its  way  into  the  Severn ;  but  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  it  never  once  entered  into  his  mind  to  consider  these 
last  as  the  effects  of  any  natural  convulsion.  The  lateral  tor- 
rents from  Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  appear  both  from  antient 
and  modem  descriptions,  to  be  precipitate  and  numerous,  would 
be  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  Peneus,  in  executing  the  great 
work  which  Nature  had  thus  assigned  it. 

But  we  must  not  take  leave  of  Thessaly,  without  noticing 
what  relates  to  our  author's  stay  at  Larissa,  the  capital  of  that 
country,  and  to  his  interview  with  Veli  Pasha.  Larissa  is  a 
town,  containing  at  present  not  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  ; 
the  internal  appearance  of  it  is  mean  and  irregular;  and  there 
is  a  general  indication  of  wretchedness  in  the  houses  and  their 
inhabitants.  The  onl^'  striking  feature,  is  the  situation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Salympria,  which  is  here  a  broad  and  deep  stream, 
and  its  banks  covered  with  wood. 

The  Pasha  had  appointed  the  residence  of  the  travellers  in 
the  house  of  the  Archbishop  Policarp,  an  Albanian  by  birth, 
and  tl>e  only  one  of  that  people  who,  in  modern  times,  has  at- 
tained the  metropolitan  dignity.  The  archbisliopric  of  Larissa 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  Greek  Church:  nine  bishoprics 
are  included  under  the  diocese;  and  its  gross  revenue  was  stat- 
ed about  9000Z.  per  annum. 

The  day  after  their  arrival,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Pasha,  whom  they  found  in  the  Seraglio,  accompa- 
nied by  a  guard  of  Albanian  soldiers.  Having  read  the  letter 
from  his  father,  he  expressed,  in  a  courteous  manner,  his  sa^ 
tiafaction  at  seeing  the  travellers  at  Larissa,     He  spoke  of  the 
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pleasure  he  always  had  in  meeting  individuals  of  the  English 
nation,  whom  he  considered  as  his  friends;  and  mentioned  the 
names  of  several  who  visited  Tripolitza  during  his  residence 
there  as  governor  of  the  Morea.  He  afterwards  conversed  for 
some  time  on  politics,  and  chiefly  on  the  campaign  of  the  French 
in  Russia,  a  subject  which  evidently  inlerested  him  much,  as  it 
had  done  his  father,  and  the  more  Irom  his  having  been  person- 
ally engaged  against  the  Russians  on  the  Danube,  little  more 
than  a  year  before.  He  then  began  to  talk  of  his  con^plaints; 
observed  with  some  chagrin  that  there  had  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  his  physicians  concerning  them,  and  requested 
of  Dr  Holland  to  take  them  under  consideration.  He  urged 
him  to  continue  his  stay  at  Larissa  as  long  as  possible,  and  of- 
fered the  use  of  his  carriage  to  assist  him  in  surveying  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city.  His  manner,  throughout  the  vvhole  of  the 
interview,  preserved  the  same  tone  of  politeness ;  he  had  evi- 
dently formed  it,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  European  model,  which 
his  situation  had  given  him  more  opportunity  of  studying  than 
is  common  among  his  countr3men.  In  his  smile  there  was  some- 
thing of  gracefulness,  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  loud 
and  vehement  laugh  of  Ali  Pasha ;  and  in  all  his  movements,  a 
species  of  refinement  which  would  be  striking  even  though  it  did 
not  so  remarkably  diiFer  from  the  ordinary  manner  of  a  Turkish 
grandee. 

Though  brought  up  amidst  his  father's  wars,  and  in  the  view 
of  his  despotic  government,  Veli  has  acquired  the  reputation  of 
humanity,  and  it  was  remarked  that  during  his  government  of 
the  Morea,  the  number  of  executions  in  that  province  was  much 
smaller  than  at  any  preceding  period.  He  is  the  only  Turk  who 
has  ever  shown  any  taste  for  antiquarian  knowledge,  or  for  the 
models  of  art  contained  in  the  country  around  him.  In  one  of 
his  journeys  from  the  Morea  to  The  ssaly,  he  actually  turned  a- 
side  to  visit  the  ruins  at  Athens.  He  pitched  his  tents  without 
the  city,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  considered  as  enas  Mi^ 
lordos  come  to  lock  at  the  curiosities  of  the  place.  He  ascend- 
ed the  Acropolis;  surveyed  all  that  remains  of  antient  Athens; 
conducted  himself  with  much  politeness;  and  when  he  had  done, 
quietly  pursued  his  journey.  The  like  was  never  performed,  we 
believe,  by  any  of  the  Turkish  nation  ;  and  is  a  strong  proof 
that  even  the  hard  and  insensible  character  of  that  people  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  progress  of  ifuprovement. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after  they  had  dined  with 
the  Archbishop  and  two  Greek  physicians  Velara  and  LucASy 
the  carriage  of  I'^e  Pasha,   drawn  by  six  piebald  horses,  drove 


up  ;  ami  a  sdJclicr  came  to  inform  them,  that  the  Vizier  had  sent 
it  in  compliance  with  his  promise  of  the  morning. 

*  We  set  out  therefore,  and  were  conveyed  over  the  Peneus  to  the 
great  plain  which  extends  in  that  direction  as  fer  as  the  foot  of  O- 
lympus.  A  Musulman  coachman  sat  on  the  box,  and  a  Greek  pos- 
tillion drOve  the  fore  horses*  VSTierever  the  ground  admitted  of  it, 
we  proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  the  horses  being  generally  kept  oh 
a  canter  or  gallop.  Traversing  thiis  the  plains  of  ancient  Thessaly, 
in  the  carriage  of  a.  Turkish  Pasha,— Olympus  before  us  ;  Ossa  ori 
the  right  han(^,  and  the  Peneus  winding  through  the  plain,  and  ap- 
proaching the  defiles  of  Tempe  ;  there  was  an  impression  upon  the 
mind,  from  the  character  and  combination  of  these  objects,  which 
may  more  easily  be  conceived  than  defined. ' 

It  is  not  often  indeed ^  that  things  which  bring  tojrether  in  one 
view,  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  these  classical  regions, 
harmonize  so  well  with  one  another. 

The  time  of  the  English  traveller^  was  very  agre^eably  passed 
in  the  house  of  the  Archbishop,  and  in  company  with  the  Greek 
physicians  Velar  A  and  Lucas. 

*  The  former  of  these,  a  native  of  loannina,  discovered,  in  his 
conversation^  a  very  superior  and  masculine  understanding ;  all 
tvhose  remarks  bore  a  character  of  deep  and  habitual  thodght,  and 
of  extensive  knowledge,  rendered  more  impressive  by  a  cast  of  stoical 
and  contemptuous  humour,  the  offspring  perhaps  of  natural  vivacity 
suppressed  by  situation,  and  of  airbirion  disappointed  by  the  ev?nts 
of  lifci  Conversing  bn  the  character  jf  the  modern  Greeks,  they  are 
a  people,  said  he,  with  irhorj  self-iritefest  has  the  first  place,  religion 
the  second.  He  complained  of  the  wt?akness  and  submissiveness  of" 
his  countrymen,  and  of  the  neglect  whirh  they  experienced  from  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  He  described  the  present  political  sen- 
timents of  the  Greeks  as  divided  into  three  classes,  all  seeking  i 
change  of  condition,  but  in  different  ways.  The  insular  and  com- 
mercial Greeks  attached  themselve'i  to  the  idea  of  liberation  through 
England  ;  a  secotid  party,  in  which  he  included  many  of  the  men  of 
learning  and  the  continental  merchants,  looked  to  the  power  then 
existing  in  France  as  a  more  probable  means  of  deliverance ;  whil^ 
the  lower  classes,  and  those  most  attached  to  their  national  religion^ 
"were  anxious  to  have  the  Russians  for  their  deliverers.  The  discus- 
sion of  these  opinions  led  to  a  long  argument  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  civilized  nations  of  modern 
"Europe ;  in  the  progress  of  which  Viiara  showed  an  accurate  un- 
derstanding of  the  ancient  authors,  and  a  stiong  and  enthusiastic 
feeling  for  the  former  glories  of  his  country.  The  occasional  refer- 
ence from  these  topics  to  the  present  degradation  of  Greece,  was 
»)ade  with  a  mixed  tone  of  melancholy  and  satire  ;  which  illustrated 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  did  not  ill  accord  with  the  nature  of 
the  subject. ' 
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*  This  learned  Greek  is  well  instructed,  both  in  physical  and  me- 
taphysical science.  He  has  the  repute  of  being  the  first  botanist  in 
Greece  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  chemistry,  I  found  to 
extend  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of 
the  alkalis  ;  on  which  subject,  and  on  others  connected  with  chemi* 
cal  science,  he  put  many  questions,  accompanied  with  very  inge- 
nious remarks.  It  appeared,  that  he  had  thought  much  on  the 
Various  topics  in  metaphysics  and  morals  ;  and  his  conversation 
on  those  subject^-  had  the  same  tone  of  satirical  scepticism  which 
seemed  the  general  feature  (>^  his  opinions.  We  spoke  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Materialism  and  Necessity  ;  on  both  which  points,  after  some 
remarks,  which  showed  him  intimate  with  the  history  and  merits  of 
those  controversies,  he  declared  an  affirmative  opinion.  His  poeti- 
cal talent  is  not  inferior  to  his  attainments  in  literature  and  science  ; 
and  though  I  know  of  nothing  which  he  has  hitherto  published,  the 
merit  of  some  manuscript  pieces  of  Romaic  poetry  has  procured  him 
much  reputation  among  his  countrymen.  I  had  an  occasion  of  noticing 
his  poetical  facility,  in  giving  him  one  or  two  passages  of  English 
poetry,  through  the  medium  of  the  Italian,  which  a  very  few  mi^ 
nutes  sufficed  to  restore  to  us  in  Romaic  verse. ' 

*  In  conversation  on  these  important  topics,  the  stoical  humour 
of  Velara  would  sometimes  pass  into  an  air  c^{  loftiness  and  pride, 
which  might  better  have  suited  the  old  times  of  Grecian  liberty,  than 
her  days  of  modern  degradation.  As  a  part  of  this  character,  I  ob- 
served in  him  a  studied  indifference  to  the  condition  and  progress  of 
other  countries  ;  and  little  expression  of  interest  in  the  anecdotes 
which  conversation  suggested  on  these  subjects.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  questions  on  the  state  of  medicine  and  chemistry  in 
England,  he  made  ^ew  inquiries,  and  seemed  studiously  to  repress' 
any  movement  of  curiosity.  The  same  feeling,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, I  have  observed  in  several  other  Greeks  of  literary  character  ; 
&nd  I  can  only  ascribe  it  to  a  certain  mixture  of  pride  and  shame, 
with  which  they  regard  the  fortunes  of  their  country. ' 

Dr  Holland  makes  an  apology  for  entering  into  so  much 
personal  detail  concerning  this  distinguished  Greek  ;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  he  required  none;  the  circumstances  are  abundantly 
interesting.  Velara  is  a  man  worthy  to  represent  the  philoso^ 
phers  of  ancient  Greece;  and  a  person,  in  whom  the  charac- 
ter of  the  modern  Greeks  is  distinctly  and  strongly  brought  out. 
He  recals  a  reflection  which,  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  these  countries,  must  have  but  too  often  occurred, 
that  the  dominion  of  fortune  has  seldom  been  more  cruelly  ex- 
ercised, than  when  it  condemned  to  servitude  and  oppression  the 
posterity  of  those  men  who  instructed  and  civilized  the  world. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  appears,  that  it  is  to 
the  West  of  Europe  that  the  Greeks  look  for  deliverance  from 
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oppression ;  and  that  they  complain  of  the  little  regard  they 
meet  with  from  that  quarter,  and  of  the  feeble  sympathy  which 
their  suffering  excites  in  tlie  nations  which  owe  so  much  ta 
their  ancestors.  It  is  perhaps  very  natural,  that  men  in  their 
situation  should  see  the  matter  in  this  light ;  but,  alas,  they 
do  not  consider  how  few  instances  there  are  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  of  war,  though  the  favourite  pastime  of  the  human 
race,  being  ever  undertaken  for  purposes  completely  generous 
and  disinterested.  It  is  often  undertaken  from  the  most  frivo- 
lous and  unworthy  motives ;  from  ambition,  revenge,  avarice, 
fanaticism,  nay,  even  fear  and  prejudice  of  every  kind  ;  but  of 
a  war  made  for  a  cause  purely  benevolent,  for  the  relief  of  the 
oppressed,  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  emancipation 
of  the  slavo,  we  fear  that  the  annals  of  the  human  race  can  sup- 
ply no  piecedent.  It  is  rare  even  to  see  a  nation  interfere,  not 
by  arms,  but  by  its  influence  and  authority,  merely  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  and  where  its  own  interest  is  in  no  way  concerned. 
The  Romans,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Carthaginians,  in  which  it  was  made  an  article,  that  the 
latter  should  abstain  from  offering  human  sacrifices  to  their 
gods ;  and  Great  Britain  has  abolished  the  trade  in  slaves,  and 
has  enacted,  that  the  prosecution  of  such  trade  shall  be  punish- 
ed with  death.  We  know  not  that  the  history  of  the  world  af- 
fords any  examples  of  national  conduct  purely  disinterested,  ex- 
cept these  two ;  not  that  we  consider  them  as  at  all  of  equal  me- 
rit, that  of  Britain  being  incomparably  the  most  so,  because,  to 
accomplish  the  object,  there  were  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, and  great  sacrifices  to  be  made.  It  is  an  act  of  justice 
and  disinterested  rectitude  which  does  more  honour  to  the  coun- 
try than  the  most  splendid  victories. 

If,  however,  such  interferences  are  so  rare,  there  is  but  litde 
reason  to  hope  that  the  liberation  of  Greece  can  arise  from  mo- 
tives of  pure  genei'osity  and  disinterestedness  ;  but  it  is  of  hu- 
man nature,  rather  than  of  the  disposition  of  their  neighbours, 
that  the  Greeks  have  to  complain. 

But  may  not  interest  or  ambition  do  what  generosity  alone 
is  too  weak  or  loo  inactive  to  perform  ?  The  Greeks,  who, 
as  Velara  stated,  turned  their  eyes  to  the  late  Government  of 
France,  must  have  founded  their  hopes  on  something  of  this  kind; 
and  indeed,  when  a  mind  of  such  energy,  and  so  little  governed 
by  the  ordinary  maxims  of  policy  as  that  of  the  late  Ruler  of 
France,  had  the  command  of  a  great  and  warlike  nation,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Turkish  government,  and,  of  course,  the  libera- 
tion of  Greece,  were  by  no  means  improbable  events.     The 
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restless  fimbltion  of  the  capricious  despot,  which  was  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  West,  might  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  East  | 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  had  it  been  snccessful  in  Russia^ 
an  attack  would  have  been  made  on  the  Porre,  which  its  in- 
firm  and  crazy  fabric  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  resist. 
To  Greece  this  hope  has  vanished ;  and  the  same  w^onderful 
catastrophe  which  has  quieted  the  fears  of  one  side  of  Europe, 
has  extinguished  the  expectations  of  the  other.  In  what  light 
are  the  new  arrangements  which  have  followed  that  catastrophe 
likely  to  appear  to  those  who  look  on  them  from  the  unhappy 
situation  in  which  the  Greeks  are  placed  ?  A  combination  of 
many  Sovereigns  for  restraining  the  exorbitant  power  of  one, 
and  for  securing  the  peace  and  ir>tlependence  of  nations,  must, 
in  itself,  be  an  object  highly  gratifying  to  the  oppressed  and 
suffering  of  every  country.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  detail,  will  lead  to  conclusions  equally  con- 
solatory. The  partition  and  dismemberment  of  kingdoms, 
without  regard  to  the  will  or  welfare  of  the  people ;  the  taking 
away  of  a  part  from  one  state,  and  uniting  it  to  another,  mere- 
ly to  punish  this  Sovereign  and  reward  that,  while  the  men 
who  inhabit  the  territory  are  no  more  considered  than  the 
flocks  and  herds  that  feed  in  it ;  the  recognizing  of  such  a  mea- 
sure by  the  minister  of  the  Government  which,  in  all  Europe, 
is  the  most  free,  and  supposed  to  be  most  concerned  about  the 
freedom  of  others;  and,  finiilly,  the  Sovereign  of  a  great  coun- 
try, under  the  protection  of  the  Allied  armies,  assembling  a  na- 
tional council,  the  mere  creature  of  his  influence,  and  organizing 
a  constitution,  the  mere  instrument  of  his  power  ; — the  sight  of 
all  this  can  give  no  comfort  to  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  ene- 
mies of  oppression,  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  U  we  add 
to  this,  the  restoration  of  so  many  of  the  old  Sovereigns  in  go* 
vernments  where  the  abuses  are  most  manifest,  without  any  arti- 
cle interposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  it  must  remain  doubt- 
ful whether  the  above  combination  had  it  more  for  an  object  to 
establish  the  balance  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  than  to  give 
practical  efficacy  to  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  and  hereditary^ 
right.  This  principle  may  have  its  application  one  day  to  Greece 
itself;  and  if  any  unforeseen  event  shall  bring  about  the  de-. 
struction  of  ti>e  Turkish  government,  the  restoration,  not  of 
the  Athenian  or  S{:>artan  republics,  but  of  the  Greek  empire* 
will  be  attempted  ;  and,  while  an  *  Arcadius  or  a  Honoriu's  is» 
slumbering  on  the  throne  cf  the  Bourbons,  *  a  descendant  of  ihe 
Constantines,  born  in  servitude,  may  be  able  to  wield  the  scep- 
tre which  wa$  too  weighty  k*r  the  Porphyrogeniti  ©f  farmer  tin?es. 
VOJ..  XXV.  .^Q.  50.  H  ii 
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After  leaving  Thessaly,  our  travellers  went  by  sea  to  Salonica, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  the  antient  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  the  capital  of  Macedonia.  OP  their  observations  in 
that  city,  our  limits  oblige  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  trade  carried  on  over  land  from  thence  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  The  late  emperor  of  France  having  succeeded 
in  shutting  the  ports  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  against 
English  manufactures  and  Colonial  produce,  those,  and  particu- 
larly the  latter,  found  their  way  in  the  direction  just  mentioned 
to  the  north  of  Europe. 

Their  journey,  it  is  remarked,  in  length  and  difficulty  is  in- 
ferior to  those  performed  by  the  caravans  of  the  East;  but  it  is 
interesting  from  its  novelty  in  the  Western  world ,  and  from  the 
proof  it  affords  that  the  industry  of  men  has  resources  which 
cannot  always  be  exhausted  even  by  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
their  rulers.  There  are  diflterent  routes  by  which  goods  are  trans- 
ported from  Macedonia  into  the  Austrian  dominions ;  but  the 
best  is  through  Bulgaria  by  Widin  and  Ossovo,  where  it  enters 
the  Austrian  territory,  and  is  thenee  continued  through  the  Ban- 
nat  by  Temiswar,  Pest,  Ilaab  to  Vienna.  The  goods  landed  at 
Salonica  are  made  up  in  packages  of  one  and  a  quarter  hundred 
weight,  and  two  of  these  are  the  load  of  a  horse.  The  caval- 
cades for  this  inland  journey  consist  often  of  200  or  300,  and 
sometimes  of  1000  horses.  The  property  so  transported,  at  a 
moderate  estimate  might  be  worth  30,000/.  on  its  arrival  in  Ger- 
many. The  time  occupied  between  Salonica  and  Vienna,  was 
in  general  35  days,  exclusive  of  the  quarantine  at  Ossovo,  which 
sometimes  took  place.  The  cavalcades  usually  travel  8  hours  in 
the  24- ;  a  man  is  generally  allowed  for  every  five  horses,  besides 
the  guards  who  watch  over  the  security  of  the  whole.  As  far 
down  as  the  close  of  1812,  no  predatory  attempt  had  been  made 
upon  these  caravans,  nor  any  material'  loss  sustained  by  pillage 
during  this  long  journey  ;  a  circumstance  that  does  no  small  ho- 
nour to  the  police  of  Turkey.  In  their  passage  through  the 
Turkish  dominioris,  the  goods  were  subject  to  various  duties 
paid  to  the  Pashas,  and  other  local  authorities,  which,  though 
in  general  small,  were  in  a  few  places  very  considerable.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  total  expense  of  the  transportation  of  sugar 
and  coffee  to  Vienna,  was  about 'cent  per  cent  on  the  import 
value  at  Salonica.  It  was  found  necessary,  in  carrying  on  this 
trade,  to  send  specie  from  Germany  sufficient  to  pay  the  transit 
expenses  of  the  goods*  no  house  at  Salonica  being  able  to  affiard 
this  sort  of  accommodation. 

Dr  Holland,  in  his  voyage  from  Salonica  to  the  southern^ 
pai'ts  of  Greece,  landed  in  the  Gulph  of  Voio,  at  the  soulhoin 
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pxjint  of  Thessaly,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Eubcsa.  Amphilocliia 
is  one  of  the  principal  towns,  and  afforded  matter  of  much  inte- 
resting observation.  Much  of  the  modern  literature  of  Greece 
is  deduced  from  this  quarter ;  Anthimus  Gazi,  well  known  at 
Vienna,  is  from  this  neighbourhood.  He  published,  in  1799, 
in  the  Romaic  language,  the  Philosophical  Grammar  of  our 
countryman  Benjamin  Martin.  Cavra,  a  physician  of  Amphi- 
lochia,  has  translated  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  of  Euler,  and 
also  the  Abbe  Milot's  Elements  of  History.  An  author,  from, 
nearly  the  same  place,  has  published  translations  of  La  Lande's 
Astronomy,  and  the  Logic  of  Condillac.  Velestino,  a  town  near 
Volo,  is  the  birth-place  of  Reo^a,  a  Greek  whose  memory  is  en- 
deared to  his  countrymen,  as  well  by  his  writings  as  by  the  fate 
he  met  with  while  labouring  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  His 
active  zeal  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  procured  him 
enemies ;  and  he  w^as  waylaid  and  murdered  near  Belgrade. 
Besides  many  patriotic  songs  and  ballads,  he  translated  several 
works  from  the  French  and  German  into  his  native  language. 
His  friend  Coronius,  who  was  murdered  at  the  same  time,  was 
the  author  of  Greek  translations  of  the  death  of  Abel,  of  the 
Galatea  of  Florian,  &c.  It  were  to  be  desired,  that  Dr  Hol- 
land had  entered  into  some  more  detail  concerning  the  death, 
and  transactions  of  Rega.  It  was  no  wonder  if  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Revolution  should  communicate  itself  so  readily  to  mea 
in  the  situation  of  the  oppressed  Greeks,  and  should  have  hur- 
ried them  into  conduct,  which,  though  perfectly  just  in  princi- 
ple, might,  in  practice,  be  highly  inexpedient. 

The  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Volo  are  all  primitive^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  marble,  mica  slate,  talc  slate,  serpentine, 
&c.  This  gulph,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  at  the  foot  of  Pe- 
lion  on  the  north,  and  mount  Othrys  on  the  south.  The  as- 
bestos and  amianthus  also  abound  in  that  vicinity. 

From  Zeitun,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  Thessaly,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  vale  of  the  Peneus  by  the  chain  of  Othrys,  Dr  Hol- 
land travelled  across  the  mountains  to  Larissa,  in  order  to  ac- 
quit himself  of  his  promise  of  visiting  Veli  Pasha  for  a  second 
time.  In  the  course  of  this  journey,  when  he  first  came  in  sight 
of  Thessaly,  he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  delighted  by  the 
beauty  and  extent  of  the  landscape  which  was  spread  out  be- 
fore him. 

*  I  know  not,  says  he,  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  landscape  more 
singular  and  magnificent  than  that  which  was  now  before  me.  At 
the  moment  I  arrived  -on  the  ridge,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on 
the  plains  beneath,  producing  an  effect  of  greater  indistinctness  over 
fche  surface.     It  seemed  like  a  vast  lake  j  nor  was  there  within  a  cir- 
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cumference  of  at  least  150  mrles,  any  elevation  sufficient  to  destroy 
tbis  resemblance.  Wbat  is  appearance  now,  m»y  once  have  beenk 
reality;  and  it  is  impossible  to  look  down  upon  this  great  bason^, 
without  giving  faith  to  tlie  tradition,  that  it  was  once  covered  with, 
water.  The  impression  is  more  forcible  from  this  point  of  view> 
than  from  anj^  other  that  I  have  seen. ' 

At  this  important  entrance  into  Thessaly  from  the  souths 
stood  the  ancient  city  of  Thoiimaci ;  and  the  extraordinary 
view  from  this  spot  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  antient  writers;^ 
for  Livy  asserts,  that  the  name  of  Thoumasi  was  given  to  the 
town  on  account  of  its  wonderful  situation.  *  Ubi  ventum  ad 
'  banc  urbem  est,  repcnte,  velut  maris  vasti  sic  immensa  pan- 

•  ditiir  planities,  ut  subjectos  campos  terminare  oculis  baud  fa- 

*  cile  qucas.     Ab  eo  miraculo  Thoumaci  appellati.  * 

He  passed  a  night  in  the  small  town  of  I*hersalo,  the  antient 
Pharsalia,  at  a  Khan,  where  he  supped  and  spent  the  evening  in 
company  with  four  or  five  Turks,  the  whole  party  sitting  on 
mats  round  the  fire. 

*  It  was  a  curious  groupe,  and  amusing  to  me  as  an  exhibition  of 
I'urkish  social  intercourse.  The  characteristic  taciturnity  of  the  na- 
tion was  shown  in  long  pauses,  which  no  one  thought  himself  oblig- 
ed to  break,  and  which  were  in  fact  occupied  by  the  assiduous  smok- 
ing of  all  the  party.  When  conversation  occurr-ed,  it  was  carried  on 
with  a  brevity  of  phiiase  which  might  have  surpassed  even  that  of  the 
old  Spartans,  and  with  a  perfect  uniformity  and  sedateness  of  man- 
ner. The  distinct  enunciation  of  the  Turks,  and  perhaps  also  the 
iSimpIicity  of  the  Turkish  language,  increase  the  effect  of  this  pecu- 
liar conciseness  ;  and  if  the  epithet  philosophical  might  be  applied  to 
manner  alone,  would  almost',  in  this  instance,  warrant  its  use. ' 

In  the  second  visit  to  Larissa,  he  passed  an  evening  with  Ve- 
lara  at  his  own  house,  and  sat  with  him  till  a  late  hour.  Their 
conversation  turned  on  metaphysical  topics,  and  chiefly  on  the 
old  PyiThonic  doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  matter. 

*  Velara  took  the  sceptical  side  of  the  argument,  and  showed 
great  ingenuity,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  more  eminent  contro- 
versialists on  that  and  similar  subjects.  He  was  ignorant,  however, 
of  the  writings  of  our  countryman  Bishop  Berkeley,  of  which  I  gave 
him  a  slight  sketch  in  what  related  to  this  topic.  Of  the  name  and 
philosophy  of  Hume,  he  was  already  informed. 

*  This,*  says  Da  HoiLAND,  *  is  the  last  time  of  my  seeing  Ve- 
lara; and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  no  common  regret  that  I  left  ^ 
man  thus  eminently  endowed  by  nature  and  education,  yet  fated  t«- 
loiter  away,  his  days  in  the  dull  and  servile  routine  of  a  Turkish  se- 
raglio. * 

The  Doctor's  Tour  through  Attica,  though  it  contains  many 
valuable  and  interesting  particulars,  we  must  pass  over,  in  or- 
ilep  to  return  with  him-  a  second  time  into  Albania,,  where  he 
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visited  some  districts,  not  before  explored  by  any  European  tra- 
veller. He  landed  at  Previsa,  where  he  met  the  Pasha,  and 
travelled  to  his  capital,  by  the  route  of  Suli,  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  a  wild  and  picturesque  country,  very  lit- 
tle known. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  March,  I  set  out  on  my  journey 
-for  the  mountains  of  Suli.  The  Visier  appointed  three  guards  to 
attend  me;  tv/o  of  them  Mussulman  Albanians,  and  officers  in  his 
army  ;  the  third  a  Christian,  but  of  inferior  rank.  On  the  second 
day,  i  reached  a  pass,  where  the  river  Suli,  making  a  remarkable 
bend  to  the  north,  enters  the  magnificent  region  of  the  same  name. 
The  landscape  here  is  singularly  fine  ;  and,  from  the  place  where  I 
reached  its  banks,  to  the  Castle  of  Suli,  and  the  Plains  of  Parami- 
thia,  the  scenery  along  its  course  is  more  singular  than  any  other  t 
have  seen  in  Greece,  striking  as  this  country  is  in  all  its  natural 
features. 

'  Crossing  the  river  by  »  .deep  ford,  where  it  makes  this  sudden 
turn  to  the  north,  I  ascended  the  mountain  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  pass  or  chasm  which  it  now  enters,  and  which  is  so  much  con- 
tracted by  opposing  cliffs,  to  the  height  of  some  hundred  feet  above 
the  stream,  that  no  access  is  possible,  except  along  the  higher  led- 
ges of  its  mountain  boundary.  The  ascent  was  one  of  extreme  dif- 
iculty,  and  some  danger.  Skirting  under  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, upon  narrow  and  broken  ledges  of  rock,  I  came  to  a  spot, 
yrhere  the  interior  of  this  profound  chasm  opened  suddenly  before 
me ;  vast,  and  almost  perpendicular  precipices,  conducting  the  eye 
downwards  to  the  dark  line  which  the  river  forms  in  flowing  be- 
neath. The  view  from  this  place,  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  in 
grandeur, — if  grandeur,  indeed,  be  a  word  which  expresses  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  scenery :  Not  only  its  magnitude,  but  also  the  boldness 
and  abruptness  of  all  its  forms ;  and  a  sort  of  sombre  depth  and  ob« 
scurity  in  its  features,  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  paral- 
lel. In  one  view  you  may  trace  the  progress  of  the  river  for  six  or 
seven  miles,  between  mountains,  some  of  which  are  upwards  of  3000 
feet  in  height ;  their  precipitous  sides  beginning  to  rise  even  from  the 
edge  of  the  water ;  their  projecting  cliffs  and  ledges  covered  with 
small  oaks  and  brushwood ;  and  higher  up,  where  they  recede  fur- 
ther from  the  perpendicular  line,  retaining  the  same  sombre  charac- 
ter from  the  dark  thickets  and  rows  of  pines  which  appear  at  inter- 
A'als  among  the  rocks.  * 

On  looking  down  into  this  chasm,  Dii  Holland's  impression 
was,  that  this  must  be  the  real  Acheron  of  the  antients  ;  though 
a  different  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  modern  geographers. 
He  thinks  that  the  testimony  of  the  antient  authors  is  decisive- 
ly in  favour  of  this  opinion ;  and  that  the  extraordinary  scenery  of 
this  place  afforded  a  picture  of  the  infcnal  regions,  which  had 
been  adopted  in  the  ancient  mythology.  The  names  of  Ache- 
fusia  and  Acheron,  were  not  limited  to  Epirus,  though  the  lak# 
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and  river  of  tliis  region  were  tlie  most  celebrated.  Pausanias 
makes  mention  of  one  in  Acherusia,  near  Corinth  ;  Diodorus 
Sici'lus  of  one  in  Egypt ;  Strabo  of  one  in  Elis  ;  and  we  learn 
from  Pomponius  Mela,  that  there  was  albo  one  in  Phrygia.  That 
of  Italy  is  well  known. 

*  I  continued  my  route  along  the  valley  I  have  described,  on  a 
rugged  path,  which  winds  through  the  rocks  at  the  height  of  about 
600  or  700  feet  above  the  river.  When  advanced  about  four  mile? 
Tvithin  the  pass,  we  suddenly  turned  to  the  right,  through  a  deep 
Tecess  among  the  mountains.  Fiom  this  there  seemed  no  egress  j 
vast  precipices,  covered  with  pine,  meet  the  eye  on  all  sides;  and 
no  point  seems  accessible  beyond  that  on  which  you  stand  at  the 
moment. 

*  We  now  approached  the  great  fortress  or  seraglio  of  Suli.  On 
my  entrance  into  the  area  of  the  seraglio,  I  was  complimented  by  a 
talute  of  four  cannon,  and  a  volley  of  small  arms  ;  the  reverbera- 
tion of  the  sound  from  the  mountains  was  wonderfully  fine.  Here  I 
learned  that  the  people  of  these  mountains,  who,  from  their  wild  and 
secluded  situation,  had  acquired  nil  the  characters  of  a  distinct  tribe, 
inhabited  ten  or  twelve  large  villages,  the  principal  of  which  was  a- 
bout  a  mile  distant  from  the  modern  seraglio.  They  were  Albanians 
in  origin,  and  retained  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  rudeness  of  form 
suited  to  the  manner  in  which  they  lived.  Their  number  probably 
never  exceeded  12,000.  The  Suliot  women  partook  the  dangers  of 
war  with  their  husbands  ;  and,  at  the  fountains  of  Suli,  the  women 
settled  the  precedency  in  drawing  water,  by  the  valour  which  theip 
husbands  had  displayed  in  the  field,  llie  bravery  of  the  Suliots, 
however,  wa&  rather  that  of  a  band  of  robbers,  than  of  men  combined 
for  the  purposes  of  social  life.  They  were  the  terror  of  all  the  south 
of  Albania  ;  and  the  descent  of  the  Suliots  from  their  mountains  was 
a  general  signal  of  alarm.  Suli  itself  was  rarely  approached,  either 
by  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  and  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Turkish 
power  in  Albania.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  AH  Pasha  could  not  tole- 
rate the  vicinity  of  men  who  insulted  his  authority,  and  pursued  their 
predatory  excursions  almost  to  the  gates  of  his  capital.  For  a  long  time 
they  remained  invincible  ;  and  the  vizier  finally  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject by  corrupting  their  principal  leaders.  His  soldiers,  thus  aided, 
entered  the  villages  of  the  Suli,  who  still  continued  to  make  a  brave 
defence  ;  some  of  them  cutting  their  way  through  the  troops  of  the 
Pasha ;  and  many  of  them,  even  of  the  women,  putting  themselve* 
to  death,  in  order  to  escape  the  enemy.  The  anger  of  the  Pasha 
was  not  to  be  satisfied,  but  by  the  total  extinction  of  this  brave  and 
xmfortunate  race. 

*  The  seraglio  of  Suli  was  built  to  command  the  newly  conquered 
country;  and  its  situation  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  paralleled.  From 
the  great  gallery,  you  loojc  down  a  precipice,  probably  not  less  that^ 
iOOO  feet  in  height,  into  the  dark  waters  of  the  Acheron.  On  eve- 
ry side,  is  scenery  of  the  wildest  and  most  singular  nature  j  thi;- 
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mountains  and  precipices  are  on  the  greatest  scale;  and  are  thrown 
confusedly  around,  as  if  some  other  agency  than  the  slow  working 
of  Nature  had  operated  to  produce  these  effects.  The  eye  is  per- 
plexed by  the  vastness  and  intricacy  of  the  scene,  and  requires 
time  to  select  the  objects  on  which  it  can  repose,  * 

The  whole  groupe  of  the  Suli  mountains,  as  well  as  the  rocks 
that  form  the  eastern  barrier  of  the  valley,  are  composed  of 
white  concboidal  limestone,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  flint, 
which  sometimes  alternates  in  layers  with  the  limestone,  but,  in 
other  places,  is  found  in  nodules.  These  layers,  which  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  few  lines  to  two  or  three  inches,  are  sometimes 
well  defined  in  their  junction  with  the  limestone.  In  other  plac- 
es, there  is  an  apparent  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or 
frequently  a  thin  seam  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  decomposed  earth. 
The  nodules  are  generally  much  shatiered,  so  as  to  break  into 
small  angular  fraorments  with  a  slight  blow  of  the  hammer.  In 
various  parts  of  the  cliffs,  the  limestone  is  exposed  in  a  series 
of  regular  beds,  in  some  places  with  a  great  inclination. 

The  Doctor  made  the  best  survey  he  could  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  by  means,  he  says,  of  a  sextant  and  compass,  lay- 
ing down  the  outline  of  the  ground  on  paper  as  accurately  as 
could  be  done  from  two  or  three  points  of  view.  Though  he 
must  have  executed  this  measurement  under  great  disadvantages, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  rightly  and  scientifically  gone 
about;  and  we  sincerely  regret  that  these  sketches,  with  maps 
of  other  parts  of  Albania,  are  among  the  papers  which  the  Doc- 
tor lost  or  had  stolen  from  him  in  the  farther  prosecutiojj  of  his 
journey  to  the  northern  parts  of  this  country. 

From  examining  this  singular  tract,  Dr  Holland  made  a 
second  visit  to  the  capital  of  Albania,  and  from  thence  travelled 
northward  along  the  western  shore,  to  a  number  of  places  in  the 
same  country,  which  had  hardly  been  seen  by  any  European. 
His  most  northerly  point  was  PoUina  (Apollonia),  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  yioaa.  In  the  course  of  this  excursion,  into 
which  we  have  not  room  to  follow  him,  he  passed  by  the  ruins 
of  Gdrdiki,  a  singular  monument  of  the  unrelenting  cruelty  and 
savage  revenge  of  Alt  Pasha,  notwithstanding  the  indications 
we  have  seen  in  his  conduct  of  a  man  at  least  half  civilized.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  town  had,  when  Ali  was  very 
young,  and,  in  company  with  his  mother,  flying  from  his  ene- 
mies, treated  them  both,  and  particularly  the  latter,  with  great 
indignity.  The  remembrance  of  an  affront  given  to  a  parent 
whom  he  loved  and  respected,  never  was  effaced  from  the  memory 
of  Ali  ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  forty  years,  he  put  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword,  without  any  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  Hj? 
^liected  ihem  within  an  enclosure  fenced  round  by  a  high  wai!^ 
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when  they  were  fired  upon  from  all  sides ;  and  the  few  who  e- 

scaped  the  muskets,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  swords  of  his  sol* 
diers :  they  were  not  suffered  to  be  buried.  The  Pasha  him- 
self gave  the  signal  for  this  horrible  massacre,  and  seems  to  have 
<:onsidered  it  as  a  pious  act,  by  which  he  discharged  a  duty 
to  the  memory  of  his  mother. 

We  take  leave,  with  pleasure,  of  such  bnrbarians ;  but,  ne- 
vertheless, with  regret  of  the  humane  and  intelligent  traveller 
from  whose  narrative  we  have  made  so  many  extracts.  Of  his 
judicious  selection  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  scenes  to  be  describ- 
ed, we  have  already  taken  notice  ;  and,  from  his  sentiments  and 
opinions,  we  have  seldom  seen  reason  to  dissent.  On  some 
parts  of  the  composition  of  the  work,  we  cannot  bestow  such 
entire  commendation.  The  language  appears  to  us  less  sim- 
ple than  is  suited  to  works  of  this  kind,  and  attempted  to  be 
Kept  up  on  a  higher  level  than  belongs  to  this  species  of  compo- 
sition. An  easy  and  natural  style,  approaching  to  the  epistola- 
ry, or  even  the  colloquial,  providing  that  vulgarity  and  coarse- 
iiess  are  avoided,  is  that  in  which  the  narrative  of  a  traveller 
appears  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Simplicity  and  liveliness 
are  indeed  the  two  great  qualities  on  which,  as  far  as  the  mere 
composition  is  concerned,  the  popularity  of  every  book  of  travels 
will  be  found  to  depend.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
aiming  at  a  more  elevated  style  than  his  narrative  could  easily 
support,  has  often  been  led  away  from  what  wus  most  concise  and 
simple,  to  seek  for  uncommon  turns  of  expression,  by  which  he 
has  been  sometimes  led  into  improprieties,  not  unfrequently  into 
obspurity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  into  a  greater  difFuseness  than 
was  necessary.  Abstract  terms  are  frequently  introduced,  where 
others  would  have  been  more  proper  and  more  readily  under- 
stood. The  word  popidatioji^  for  example,  is  constantly  {jut  for  the 
people,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  ;  whereas,  it  ought  never 
to  be  employed  but  to  denote  the  relation  between  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  place,  and  the  extent  of  the  territory 
which  they  occupy.  The  word  is  so  explained  by  Dr  Johnson, 
and  is  uniformly  used  in  that  sense,  and  no  other,  by  the  best 
writers.     When  it  is  said^  '  the  modern  Greeks,  like  their  an- 

*  cestors,  are  fond  of  discriminating  the  peculiar  character  oi  the 

*  population, '  one  would  suppose,  that  the  character  of  the  po- 
pulation meant  its  nature,  as  great  or  small,  dense  or  rare  ;  but 
It  in  fact  means  the  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  th^ 
people  themselves.  .       '    '     " 

We  might  mention  some  other  improprieties  into  which  the 
QUthor  has  been  betrayed  by  the  same  cause;  too  great  a  lov^ 
of  noychy,  and  of  variety  of  expression.     Xhcse  are  faults,  how- 
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ever,  easily  remedied,  and,  at  any  rate,  of  small  account,  whea 
weighed  against  the  good  sense,  accuracy,  and  candour,  which 
seem  all  to  belong  to  him  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  last  men- 
tioned quality,  at  all  times  so  estimable,  is  more  so  than  ever  at 
the  present  moment,  when  the  want  of  it  is  held  up  as  a  virtue, 
and  when  it  is  usual  to  measure  a  man's  patriotism,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  his  own  country,  by  the  contempt  and  dislike  which 
he  expresses  for  other  nations. 


Art.  X.  Lives  of  Edward  and  John  PkllipSf  Nep/iews  andPu-r. 
pils  of  Milton,  S^c,  By  William  Godwin.  4to.  Long- 
man &  Co.  London. 

'T^HE  public  would  have  perhaps  welcomed  Mr  Godwin's  re-^ 
-■-  appearance  as  an  author,  most  heartily,  if  he  had  chosen 
the  part  of  a  novelist.  In  that  character  his  name  is  high,  and 
and  his  eminence  undisputed.  The  time  is  long  past  since  this 
would  have  been  thought  a  slight,  or  even  secondary  praise. 
No  addition  of  more  unquestionable  value  has  been  made  by  the 
moderns,  to  the  treasures  of  literature  inherited  from  antiquity, 
than  those  fictions  which  paint  the  manners  and  character  of 
the  body  of  mankind,  and  affect  the  reader  by  the  relation  of 
misfortunes  which  may  befal  himself.  The  English  nation  would 
have  more  to  lose  than  any  other,  by  undervaluing  this  species 
of  composition.  Richardson  has  perhaps  lost,  though  unjust- 
ly, a  part  of  his  popularity  at  home  ;  but  he  still  contributes  to 
support  the  fame  of  his  country  abroad.  The  small  blemishes 
of  his  diction  are  lost  in  translation.  The  changes  of  English 
manners,  and  the  occasional  homeliness  of  some  of  his  represen- 
tations, are  unfcit  by  foreigners.  Fielding  will  for  ever  remain 
the  delight  of  his  country,  and  will  always  retain  his  place  in 
the  library  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  that  unfortunate  gross- 
ness  which  is  the  mark  of  an  uncultivated  taste,  and  which,  if 
not  yet  entirely  excluded  from  conversation,  has  been  fur  some 
time  banished  from  our  writings,  where,  during  the  best  age  of 
national  genius,  it  prevailed  more  than  in  those  of  any  other 
poHshed  nation. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  Scottish  journal,  to  omit  Smollett,  even 
if  there  had  not  been  much  better  reasons  for  the  mention  of 
his  name,  than  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that  he  and  Arbuth- 
not  are  sufficient  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  imputation  oi' 
wanting  talent  for  pleasantry  ;  though,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
we  are  a  grave  people,  happily  educated  under  an  austere  sys- 
tem of  morals;  possessing,  perhaps,  some  humour,  in  our  pecii- 
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liar  dialect,  but  fearful  of  taking  tlie  liberty  of  jesting  in  a  foreign 
language  like  the  English  ;  prone  to  abstruse  speculation,  to  ve- 
hement dispute,  to  eagerness  in  the  pursuits  of  business  and  am- 
bition, and  to  all  those  intent  occupations  of  mind  which  rather 
indispose  it  to  unbend  in  easy  playfulness. 

Since  the  beautiful  tales  of  Goldsmith  and  Mackenzie,  the 
composition  of  novels  has  been  almost  left  to  women  ;  and,  in 
the  distribution  of  literary  labour,  nothing  seems  more  natural, 
than  that,  as  soon  an  the  talents  of  women  are  sufficiently  cul- 
tivated, this  task  should  be  assigned  to  the  sex  which  has  most 
leisure  for  the  delicate  observation  of  manners,  and  whose  im- 
j^ortance  depends  tm  the  sentiments  w;hich  most  usually  chequer 
common  life  with  poetical  incidents.  They  have  performed  their 
part  with  such  signal  success,  that  the  literary  works  of  women,  in- 
stead of  the  humiliating  praise  of  being  gazed  at  as  wonders  and 
prodigies,  have,  for  the  first  time,  composed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  reputation  of  an  ingenious  nation  in  a  lettered  age.  It  ought 
to  be  added,  that  their  delicacy,  cooperating  with  the  progress  of 
refinement,  has  contributed  to  efface  from  these  important  fictions, 
the  remains  of  barbarism  which  had  disgraced  the  vigorous  genius 
of  our  ancestors. 

Mr  Godwin  has  preserved  the  place  of  men  in  this  branch 
of  literature.  Caied  IViUiams  is  probably  the  finest  novel  pro- 
duced by  a  man — at  least  since  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The 
sentiments,  if  not  the  opinions,  from  which  it  arose,  were  tran- 
sient. Local  usages  and  institutions  were  the  subjects  of  its  sa- 
tire, exaggerated  beymid  the  usual  privilege  of  that  species  of 
writing.  Yet  it  has  been  translated  into  most  languages,  and  it 
has  appeared  in  various  forms,  on  the  theatres,  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  France  and  Germany.  ,  There  is  scarcely  a  conti- 
nental circulating  library  in  which  it  is  not  one  of  the  books 
which  most  quickly  require  to  be  replaced.  Though  written 
with  a  temporary  purpose,  it  will  be  read  with  intense  interest, 
and  with  a  painful  impatience  for  the  issue,  long  after  the  cir- 
cumstance which  produced  its  original  composition  shall  cease  to 
be  known  but  to  those  who  are  well  read  in  history.  There  is 
scarcely  a  fiction  in  any  language  w^iich  it  is  so  difficult  to  lay 
by.  A  young  person  of  understanding  and  sensibility,  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  its  origin,  nor  forewarned  of  its  con- 
nexion with  peculiar  opinions,  in  whose  hands  it  is  now  put  for 
the  first  time,  will  peruse  it  with  perhaps  more  ardent  sympathy 
tind  trembling  curiosity,  than  those  who  read  it  when  their  at- 
tention was  divided,  and  their  feelings  disturbed  by  controversy 
and  speculation.  A  building  thrown  up  for  a  season,  has  become, 
iby  tl^e  skill  of  the  builder,  a  durable  edifice.     It  is  a  striitin^^ 
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but  not  a  solitary  example,  of  the  purpose  of  the  writer  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  interest  of  the  work  ;  of  a  man  of  ability 
intending  to  take  part  in  the  disputes  of  the  moment,  but  led 
by  the  instinct  of  his  talent  to  address  himself  to  the  permanent 
feelings  of  human  nature.  It  must  not,  however,  be  denied, 
that  the  marks  of  temporary  origin  and  peculiar  opinion,  are 
still  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  book.  A  fiction  contrived  to  sup- 
port an  opinion,  is  a  vicious  composition.  Even  a  fiction  con- 
trived to  enforce  a  maxim  of  conduct,  is  not  of  the  highest 
class.  And  though  the  vigorous  powers  of  Mr  Godwin  raised 
him  above  his  own  intention,  still  the  marks  of  thnt  intention 
ought  to  be  effaced  as  marks  of  mortality,  and  nothing  ought  to 
remain  in  the  book  which  will  not  always  interest  the  reader. 
The  passages  which  betray  the  metaphysician  more  than  the  no- 
velist, ought  to  be  weeded  out  witli  more  than  ordinary  care. 
The  character  of  Falkland  is  a  beautiful  invention.  That  such 
a  man  could  have  become  an  assassin,  is  perhaps  an  improbabi- 
lity ;  and  if  such  a  crime  be  possible  for  a  soul  so  elevated,  it  may 
be  due  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  throw  a  veil  over  so  hu- 
miliating a  possibility,  except  when  we  are  compelled  to  expose  it 
by  its  real  occurrence.  In  a  merely  literary  view,  however,  the 
improbability  of  this  leading  incident  is  more  than  compensated, 
by  all  those  agitating  and  terrible  scenes  of  which  it  is  the  parent. 
And  if  the  colours  had  been  delicately  shaded,  if  all  the  steps  in 
the  long  progress  from  chivalry  to  assassination  had  been  more 
patiently  traced,  and  more  distinctly  brought  into  view,  more 
might  have  been  lost  by  weakening  the  contrast,  than  would  have 
been  gained  by  softening  or  removing  the  improbability.  The 
character  of  Tyrrel,  is  a  grosser  exaggeration  ;  and  his  conduct  is 
such  as  neither  our  manners  would  produce,  nor  our  laws  toler- 
ate. One  or  two  monstrous  examples  of  tyranny,  nursed  and 
armed  by  immense  wealth,  are  no  authority  for  fiction,  which  is 
a  picture  of  general  nature.  The  descriptive  povver  of  several 
parts  of  this  novel  is  of  the  highest  order.  The  landscape  in 
the  morning  of  Caleb's  escape  from  prison,  and  a  similar  ej»cape 
from  a  Spanish  prison  in  St  Leon,  are  among  the  scenes  of  fic- 
tion which  must  the  most  frequently  and  vividly  reappear  in  the 
imagination  of  a  reader  of  sensibility.  His  disguises  and  e- 
scapes  in  London,  though  detailed  at  too  great  length,  have 
a  frightful  reality,  perhaps  nowhere  paralleled  in  our  language, 
unless  it  be  in  some  paintings  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  *  with  whom 

*  A  great  grandson  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  of  the  same  name,  is  now 
a  creditable  tradesman  in  Hungerford  Market  in  London.     His  man- 
ners give  a  favourable  impression  of  his  sense  and  morals.     He  is 
jitlier  unconscious  of  his  ancestor's  fame,  nor  ostentatious  of  it. 
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it  is  distinction  to  bear  comparison.  There  are  several  some- 
what similar  scenes  in  the  Colonel  Jack  of  that  admirable  writer, 
which,  among  his  novels,  is  indeed  only  the  second  ;  but  which 
could  be  second  to  none  but  Robinson  Crusoe,  one  of  those 
\ery  few  bocks  which  are  equally  popular  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  which  delioht  every  reader  from  the  philosopher 
to  the  child.  Caleb  Williams  resembles  the  novels  of  De  Foe^ 
in  the  austerity  with  which  it  rejects  the  agency  of  women  and 
the  power  of  love. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  pass  over  in  silence  so  remark- 
able a  work  as  the  Inquiry  into  Political  Justice;  but  it  is  not 
the  time  to  say  much  of  it.     The  season  of  controversy  is  past, 
and  the  period  of  history  is  not  yet  arrived.     Whatever  may 
he  its  mistakes,  which  we  shall  be  the  last  to  underrate,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  works  in  which  errors  equally  dangerous  are  main- 
tained with  far  less  ingenuity,  have  obtained  for  their  authors 
«  conspicuous  place    in   the  philosophical  history  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.     But  books,  as  well  as  men,  are  subject  to  what 
is  called  fortune.     The  same  circumstances  which  favoured  its 
sudden  popularity,  have  since  unduly  depressed  its  reputation. 
Had  it  appeared  in  a  metaphysical  age,  and  in  u  period  of  tran- 
«}uillity,  it  would  haye  been  discussed  by  philosophers,  and  might 
^ave  excited  acrimonious  disputes ;  but  they  would  have  ended, 
alter  the  corr<?ction  of  erroneous  speculations,  in  assigning  to 
the  author  tliat  station  to  which  his  eminent  talents  entitled  him. 
|t  would  soon  have  been  acknowledged,  that  the  author  of  one 
of  the  most  deeply  interesting^  fictions  of  his  age,  and  of  a  trea- 
tise on  metaphysical  morals  which  excited  general  alarm,  what- 
ever else  he  might  be,  must  be  a  person  of  vigorous  and  versatile 
powers.     i3ut  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  in  spite  of  the  au- 
thor's intention,  transmuted  a  philosophical  treatise  into  a  politi- 
cal pamphlet.     It  seemed  to  be  thrown  up  by  the  vortex  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  it  sunk  accordingly  as  that  whirlpool  sub^ 
45ided  ;  while  by  a  perverse  fortune,  the  honesty  of  the  author's  in- 
tentions contributed  to  the  prejudice  against  his  work.    With  the 
simplicity  and  good  faith  of  a  retired  speculator,  conscious  of  no 
object  but  the  pursuit  of  truth,  he  followed  his  reasonings  where- 
cver  they  seemed  to  him  to  lead,  without  looking  up  to  examine 
the  arra}'  of  sentiment  and  institution,  as  well  as  of  interest  and 
prejudice,  which  he  was  about  to  encounter.     Intending  no  mis- 
chief, he  considered  no  consequences;  and,  in  the  eye  of  the 
jnuititude,  was  transformed  into  an  incendiary,  only  because  he 
vvas  an  undesigning  speculator.     The  ordinary  clamour  was  ex- 
cited against  him  :  Even  the  liberal  sacrificed  him  to  the  charac- 
ter of  liberality, — a  fate  not  very  uncommon  for  those  who,  in 
critical  times,  are  supposed  to  go  too  far :  And  many  of  his  own 
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disciples,  returning  into  the  world,  and,  as  usual,  rebounding^ 
most  violently  from  their  visions,  to  the  grossest  worldlymind- 
edness,  oflerrd  the  fame  of  their  master  as  an  atonement  for 
their  own  faults.  For  a  time  it  required  courage  to  brave  the 
prejudice  excited  by  its  name.  It  may  even  now  perhaps  need 
some  fortitude  of  a  different  kind  to  write,  though  in  the  most 
impartial  temper,  the  small  fragment  of  literary  history  which 
relates  to  it.  The  moment  for  doing  full  and  exact  justice  will 
come. 

All  observation  on  the  personal  conduct  of  a  writer,  when  th.^t 
conduct  is  not  of  a  pubh'c  nature,  is  of  dangerous  example ;  and, 
when  it  leads  to  blame,  it  is  severely  reprehensible.  But  it  is  but 
common  justice  to  say,  that  there  are  few  instances  of  more 
respectable  conduct  among  writers,  than  is  apparent  in  the  sub- 
sequent works  of  Mr  Godwin.  He  calmly  corrected  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  his  own  mistakes  ;  and  he  proved  the  per- 
fect disinterestedness  of  his  corrections,  by  adhering  to  opinions- 
as  obnoxious  to  the  powerful  as  those  which  he  relinquished. 
Untempted  by  the  success  of  his  scholars  in  paying  their  court 
to  the  dispensers  of  favour,  he  adhered  to  the  old  and  rational 
principles  of  liberty,  violently  shaken  as  these  venerable  princi- 
ples had  been,  by  the  tempest  which  had  beaten  down  the  neigh- 
bouring erections  of  anarchy.  He  continued  to  seek  independ- 
ence and  reputation,  with  that  various  success  to  which  the 
fashions  of  literature  subject  professed  writers ;  and  to  struggle 
with  the  difficulties  incident  to  other  modes  of  industry,  for 
which  his  previous  habits  had  not  prepared  him.  He  has  thus, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  deserved  the  respect  of  all  those,  what- 
ever may  be  their  opinions,  who  still  wish  that  some  men  ir» 
England  may  think  for  themselves,  even  at  the  risk  of  thinking 
wrong ;  but  more  especially  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty,  to  whose 
cause  he  has  courageously  adhered. 

The  work  before  us,  is  a  contribution  to  the  literary  history 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  arose  from  that  well  grounded 
reverence  for  the  morality,  as  well  as  the  genius,  of  Milton, 
which  gives  importance  to  every  circumstance  connected  with 
him.  After  all  that  had  been  written  about  him,  it  appeared 
to  Mr  Godwin,  that  there  was  still  an  unapproachcd  point  of 
view,  from  which  Milton's  character  might  be  surveyed, — the 
history  of  those  Nephews  to  whom  he  had  been  a  preceptcr 
and  a  father.     *  It  was  accident^  *  he  tells  us,  *  that  first  threw 

*  in  my  way  two  or  three  productions  of  these  writers,  that  my 

♦  literary  acquaintance,  *  whom  I  consulted,  had  never  heard 

*  This  plural  use  of  *  acquaintance,'  is  no  doubt  abundantly 
warraHted  by  the  example  of  Dryden^  the  highest  authority  in  a  case 
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*  of.     Dr  Johnson  had  told  me,  that  the  pupils  of  Milton  had 

*  given   to  the  world  "  only  one  genuine  production. "     Per- 

*  sons  better  informed  than  Dr  Johnson,  could  tell  me  perhaps 

*  of  half  a  dozen.     How  great  was  my  surprise,  when  I  found 

*  my  collection  swelling  to  forty  or  fifty  !  *  Chiefly  from  these 
publications,  but  from  a  considerable  variety  of  little  known 
sources,  he  has  collected,  with  singular  industry,  ail  the  notices, 
generally  incidental,  concerning  these  two  persons,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  writings  of  their  age. 

Their  lives  are  not  only  interesting  as  a  fragment  of  the  his- 
tory of  Milton,  but  curious  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of 
professed  authors  in  the  seventeenth  century.  If  they  had  been 
either  men  of  genius,  or  contemptible  scribblers,  they  would  not 
in  either  case  have  been  fair  specimens  of  their  class.  Dryden 
and  Flecknoe  are  equally  exceptions.  The  nephews  of  Milton 
belonged  to  that  large  body  of  literary  men  who  are  destined  to 
minister  to  the  general  curiosity;  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  public 
information;  to  compile,  to  abridge,  to  translate; — a  body  of  im- 
portance in  a  great  country — being  necessary  to  maintain,  though 
they  cannot  advance,  its  literature.  The  degree  of  good  sense, 
good  taste,  and  sound  opinions  diffused  among  this  class  of  writers, 
is  of  no  small  moment  to  the  public  reason  and  morals;  and  we 
know  not  where  we  should  find  so  exact  a  representation  of  the 
Kterary  life  of  two  authors,  of  the  period  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution,  as  in  this  volume.  The  complaint,  that  the 
details  are  too  multiplied  and  minute  for  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  ungracious  in  an  age  distinguished  by  a  passion  for 
bibliography,  and  a  voracious  appetite  for  anecdote.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  great  acuteness  is  shown  in  assembling  and  weigh- 
ing all  the  very  minute  circumstances,  from  which  their  history 
must  often  be  rather  conjectured  than  inferred.  It  may  appear 
i^ingular,  that  we,  in  this  speculative  part  of  the  island,  should 
consider  the  digressions  from  biography,  and  the  passages  of 
general  speculation,  as  the  part  of  the  work  which  might,  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  be  retrenched  :  But  they  are  certainly 
episodes  too  large  for  the  action,  and  have  sometimes  the  air  of  o- 
peoings  of  chapters  in  an  intended  history  of  England.  These 
two  faults,  of  digressions  too  expanded,  and  details  too  minute. 


of  diction,  of  any  single  English  writer.  But  as  the  usage  is  divid- 
ed, the  convenience  of  distinguishing  the  plural  from  the  singular 
at  first  sight  seems  to  determine,  that  the  preferable  plural  is  *  ac- 
quaintances. '  The  cause  of  the  anomaly  is,  that  the  word  in  thef 
other  sense  has  no  plural.  The  ordinary  plural  termination,  there- 
fore, was  sharp  to  the  ear. 
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are  the  principal  defects  of  the  volume;  which  must  be  consi- 
dered hereafter  as  a  necessary  part  of  all  collections  respecting 
the  biography  of  Milton. 

Edward  and  John  Philips  were  the  sons  of  Edward  Philips 
of  Shrewsbury,  secondary  of  the  Crown  Office  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  by  Anne  Milton  his  wife,  sister  of  John  Milton. 
Edward  was  born  in  London  in  1630,  and  John  in  1631.  To 
this  sister  the  first  original  English  verses  of  Milton  were  ad- 
dressed, which  he  composed  before  the  age  of  seventeen,  to 
sooth  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  an  infant  son.  His  fir»t  pub- 
lished verses  are  the  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare.  To  perform  the 
offices  of  domestic  tenderness,  and  to  render  due  honour  to 
kindred  genius,  were  the  noble  purposes  by  which  he  consecrat- 
ed his  poetical  power  at  the  opening  of  a  life,  of  which  every 
moment  corresponded  to  this  early  promise.  On  his  return  from 
his  travels,  he  found  his  nephews,  by  the  death  of  their  father, 
become  orphans.  He  took  ihem  into  his  house ;  he  supported 
and  educated  them,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  re- 
compense which  he  received  for  the  instruction  of  other  pupils  j 
and  for  this  act  of  respectable  industry  and  generous  affection, 
in  thus  remembering  the  humblest  claims  of  prudence  and 
kindness  amidst  the  lofty  ambition  and  sublime  contemplations 
of  his  mature  powers,  he  has  been  sneered  at  by  a  moralist,  in 
a  work  which,  being  a  system  of  our  poetical  biography,  ought 
especially  to  have  recommended  this  most  moral  example  to  the 
imitatioivof  the  British  youth. 

John,  the  second  of  his  nephews,  pubHshed  very  early  a  vin- 
dication of  his  uncle^s  defence  of  the  people  of  England.  But 
both,  in  a  very  few  years  weary  of  the  austere  morals  of  the 
Republicans,  quitted  the  party  of  Milton,  and  adopted  the  po- 
litics, with  the  wit  and  festivity  of  the  young  Cavaliers.  But 
the  elder,  a  person  of  gentle  disposition  and  amiable  manners,, 
more  a  man  of  letters  than  a  politician,  retained  at  least  due 
reverence  and  gratitude  for  his  benefactor,  and  is  conjectured 
by  Mr  Godwin,  upon  grounds  that  do  not  seem  improbable, 
to  have  contributed  to  save  his  uncle  at  the  Restoration.  Twen- 
ty years  after  the  death  of  Milton,  the  first  life  of  him  was 
published  by  Edward  Philips,  upon  which  all  succeeding  narra- 
tives have  been  built.  This  Tlieatrum  Poctarum  will  be  always 
read  with  interest,  as  containing  the  opinions  concerning  poetry 
and  j'oets,  which  he  probably  imbibed  from  Milton.  This  amia- 
ble writer  died  between  1691?  and  1698. 

John  Philips,  a  coarse  buffoon,  and  a  vulgar  debauchee^ 
was,  throughout  life,  chiefly  a  pohtieal  pamphleteer,  who  turn- 
ed with  every  change  of  fortune  and  breath  of  popular  clamour. 
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but  on  all  feldes  preserved  a  consistency  in  violence,  scurrility, 
«nd  servility  to  bis  masters,  whether  they  were  the  favourites  of 
the  Court,  or  the  leaders  of  the  rabble.  Havin<»  cried  out  for 
the  blood  of  his  former  friends  at  the  Restoration,  he  insulted 
the  memory  of  Milton,  within  two  years  of  his  death.  He 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  Second,  till  it  became  un- 
popular; and  disgraced  the  name  of  fV/ii^^  by  adopting  that  de- 
nomination, then  new,  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty,  when  he  asso- 
ciated with  the  atrocious  Titus  Gates;  and  in  his  vindication  of 
that  execrable  wretch,  he  adopts  that  excellent  maxim,  *  that 
^  the  attestations  of  a  hundred  Catholics  cannot  be  put  in  ba- 

*  lance  with  the  oath  of  one  Protestant,  *  which,  if  our  own 
party  were  substituted  for  Protestant,  and  the  opposite  party 
for  Catholic,  might  be  regarded  as  the  general  principle  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  most  triumphant  factions.  He  was  silenced, 
or  driven  to  literary  compilation,  by  those  fatal  events  in  1683, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  final  triumph  of  the  Court  over  public 
hberty.  His  servile  voice,  however,  hailed  the  Accession  of 
James  the  Second.  The  Revolution  produced  a  new  turn  of 
this  weathercock ;  and,  happily  for  the  kingdom,  no  second 
Restoration  gave  occasion  to  another  display  of  his  inconstancy. 
In  1681  he  was  the  associate  of  Gates,  and  the  tool  of  Shaftes- 
bury. In  1683  he  thus  addresses  Janies  the  Second  in  doggrel 
scurrility — 

*  Must  the  Faith's  true  Defender  bleed  to  death, 
A  sacrifice  to  Cooper's  wrath  ?  * 
In  1695  he  took  a  part  in  that  vast  mass  of  bad  verse  occasion- 
ed by  the  death  of  Queen  Mary;  and  in  1697  he  celebrated 
King  William  as  Augustus  Britamiicusy  in  a  poem  on  the  Peace 
of  Ryswick.  From  the  Revolution  to  his  death  about  1704,  he 
was  usefully  employed  as  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mercury,  a 
journal  which  was  wholly,  or  principally,  a  translation  from 

*  Le  Mercure  Historiqiie^  *  published  at  the  Hague  by  some  of 
those  ingenious  and  excellent  Protestant  refugees,  whose  writ- 
ings contributed  to  excite  all  Europe  against  Louis  XIV.  Mr 
Godwin  at  last,  very  naturally,  a  little  relents  towards  John  Phi- 
lips. He  is  unwilling  to  part  on  bad  terms  with  him  who  has 
been  so  long  a  companion.  But  all  that  indulgent  ingenuity 
can  discover  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  was  an  indefatigable  writer, 
and  that,  during  his  last  years,  he  rested,  alter  so  many  vibra- 
tions, in  the  opinions  of  a  constitutional  Whig.  But,  in  a  man 
like  John  Phihps,  the  latter  circumstance  is  only  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  times ;  and  proves  no  more  than  that  the  principles  of 
English  liberty  were  patronized  by  a  Government  which  owed 
to  iliese  principles  its  existence. 
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The  above  is  a  vcjry  slight  sketch  of  the  lives  of  these  two 
persons,  which  Mr  Godwin,  with  equal  patience  and  acuteness 
of  research,  has  gleaned  from  publications,  of  which  it  requir- 
fed  a  much  more  than  ordinary  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 
the  last  century  even  to  know  the  ekistencei  It  is  somewhat 
sinnrular,  that  no  inquiries  seem  to  have  been  made  respecting 
the  history  of  the  descendants  of  his  brother  Sir  Christopher 
Milton,  and  that  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  either  of 
bis  nephews  left  children.  Thomas  Milton,  the  son  of  Sir 
Christopher j  was,  it  seems,  Secondary  of  the  CroWri- Office  in 
Chancery  ;  and  it  could  not  be  very  difficult  for  a  resident  in 
London  to  ascertain  the  period  of  his  death,  and  perhaps  to 
discover  his  residence  and  the  state  of  his  family*  Milton's  di- 
rect descendants  can  only  exi^t,  if  they  exist  at  all,  among  the 
posterity  of  his  youngest  and  favourite  daughter  Deborah,  af» 
terwards  Mrs  Clarke,  a  woman  of  cultivated  understanding,  and 
laot  unpleasing  manners,  known  to  Richardson  and  Professor 
Ward,  and  patronized  by  Addison,  who  intended  to  have  pro- 
cured a  permanent  provision  for  her,  and  presented  with  fifty 
guineas  by  Queen  Caroline.  Her  aflPecting  exclanlation  is  well 
known,  on  seeing  her  father's  portrait  for  the  first  time  more 
than  thirty  years  after  his  death — *  Oh  my  father;  my  dear  fa- 

*  ther  !  ' — *  She  spoke  of  himj'  says  Richardson,  *  with  great 

*  tenderness  ;  she  said  he  was  delightful  company,  the  life  of  the 

*  conversation, '  not  only  by  *  a  flow  of  subject,  but  by  unaff'ect- 

*  ed  cheerfulness  and  civility.*  This  is  the  character  of  him 
whom  Dr  Johnson  represents  as  a  morose  tyrant,  drawn  by  one 
bf  the  siipposed  victims  of  his  domestic  oppression. 

Her  daughter,  Mrs  Foster,  for  whose  benefit  Dr  Newton 
and  Dr  Birch  procured  Corpus  to  be  acted,  survived  all  her 
children.  The  only  child  of  Deborah  Milton,^  of  whom  we  have 
imy  accounts  besides  Mrs  Foster,  was  Caleb  Clarke,  who  went 
to  Madras  in  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who 
ihen  vanishes  from  the  view  of  the  biographer<j  of  Milton.  We 
have  been  enabled,  by  accident,  to  enlarge  a  very  little  this  ap- 
pendage to  his  history.  It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the 
Parish  Register  of  fort  St  George,  that  Caleb  Clarke,  who 
seems  to  have  been  parish-clerk  of  that  place,  from  1717  to 
17 19,  was  buried  there  on  the  26th  of  October  of  the  latter 
year.  By  his  wife  Mary,  whose  ori^inpl  surname  does  not  ap- 
pear, he  had  three  children  born  at  Madras;  Abraham,  bap- 
tized on  the  2d  June  1705 ;  Mary,  baptized  on  the  1.  th  March 
J 706,  and  buried  on  December  I5th  of  the  same  year;  and 
Isaac,  baptized  13th  February  1711.  Of  Isaac  no  farther  ac- 
ibount  appears.      Abraham,  the  great  granci^on  of  Milton^  lii 

VgL.  i^slv.  ^*o.  60.  I  i 
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September  1725  married  Anna  Clarke;  and  the  baptism  of 
his  daughter  Mary  Clarke  is  registered  on  the  2d  of  April  1727* 
With  her  all  notices  of  this  family  cease.  But  as  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  family,  nor  his  brother  Isaac  died  at  Madras, 
and  as  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  the  baptism  of 
his  daughter,  it  is  probable  that  the  family  migrated  to  some  o- 
ther  part  of  India,  and  that  some  trace  of  them  might  yet  be 
discovered  by  examination  of  the  Parish  Registers  of  Calcutta 
and  Bombay.  If  they  had  returned  to  England,  they  could 
fiot  have  escaped  the  curiosity  of  the  admirers  and  historians  of 
Milton.  We  cannot  apologis^e  for  the  minuteness  of  this  gene- 
alogy, or  for  the  eagerness  of  our  desire  that  it  should  be  en- 
larged. We  profess  that  superstitious  veneration  for  the  me- 
mory of  that  greatest  of  poets,  which  regards  the  slightest  relique 
of  him  as  sacred  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  either  true  poetical 
eensibility,  or  a  just  sense  of  the  glory  of  England,  to  belong  to 
that  Englishman,  who  would  not  feel  the  strongest  emotions  at 
the  sight  of  a  descendant  of  Milton,  discovered  in  the  person 
even  of  the  most  humble  and  unlettered  of  human  beings. 

While  the  grandson  of  Milton  resided  at  Madras,  in  a  condi- 
tion so  humble  as  to  make  the  office  of  parish-clerk  an  object  of 
ambition,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  elder  brother  of 
Addison  should  have  been  the  governor  of  that  settlement.  The 
Honourable  Galston  Addison  died  there  in  the  year  1709". 
Thomas  Pitt,  grandfather  to  Lord  Chatham,  was  his  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  government.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Mr 
Addison  began  those  contributions  to  periodical  essays,  which, 
as  long  as  any  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  English  style  re- 
mains, must  be  considered  as  its  purest  and  most  perfect  mo- 
dels. But  it  was  not  until  eighteen  months  afterwards,  when, 
influenced  by  fidelity  to  his  friends,  and  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  he  had  retired  from  office,  and  when,  with  his  usual 
judgmt^nt,  he  resolved  to  resume  the  more  active  cultivation  of 
literature,  as  the  elegant  employment  of  his  leisure,  that  he 
undertook  the  series  of  Essays  on  Paradise  Lost ;  not,  as  has 
been  weakly  supposed,  with  the  presumptuous  hope  of  exalting - 
Milton,  but  with  the  more  reasonable  intention  of  cultivating  the 
public  taste,  and  instructing  the  nation  in  the  principles  of  just 
criticism,  by  observations  on  a  work  already  acknowledged  to  be 
the  first  of  English  poems.  If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained 
respecting  the  purpose  of  this  excellent  writer,  it  must  be  si- 
lenced by  the  language  in  which  he  announces  his  criticism. — 
*  ^s  the  first  place  among  our  English  poets  is  due  to  Milton, ' 
says  he,  *  1  shall  enter  into  a  regular  criticism  upon  his  Para- 
dise Lost, '  &c.     h  is  clear  that  he  takes  for  granted  the  para- 
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mount  greatness  of  Milton ;  and  that  his  object  was  not  to  disin* 
ter  a  poet  who  had  be^en  buried  in  unjust  oblivion,  but  to  illus-« 
trate  the  rules  of  criticism  by  observations  on  the  writings  of 
him  whom  all  his  readers  revered  as  the  greatest  poet  of  their 
country.  This  passnge  might  have  been  added  by  Mr  Godwin 
to  the  numerous  proofs  by  which  he  has  demonstrated  the  ig- 
norance and  negligence,  if  not  the  malice,  of  those  who  would 
persuade  us  that  the  English  nation  could  suspend  their  admir- 
ation of  a  poem,  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  the  boast  of 
human  genius,  till  they  were  taught  its  excellences  by  critics^ 
and  enabled  by  political  revolutions  to  indulge  their  feelings 
with  safety.  It  was  indeed  worthy  of  Lord  Somers  to  have 
been  one  of  its  earliest  admirers ;  and  to  his  influence  and  con- 
versation it  is  not  improbable  that  we  owe,  though  indirectly^ 
the  Essays  of  Addison,  which  manifest  and  inspire  a  genuine 
sense  of  poetical  beauty,  more  than  other  criticisms  of  more  am- 
bitious pretensions,  and  now  of  greater  name.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  Milton  had  subdued  the  adverse  prejudices  of 
Dryden  and  Atterbury^  *  long  before  he  had  extorted  from  a 
more  acrimonious  hostility,  that  unwilling  but  noble  tribute  of 
justice  to  the  poet,  for  which  Dr  Johnson  seems  to  have  made 
satisfaction  to  his  hatred  by  a  virulent  libel  on  the  man. 

It  is  an  excellence  of  Mr  Godwin's  narrative,  that  he  thinkd 
and  feels  about  the  men  and  events  of  the  age  of  Milton,  in 
some  measure  as  Milton  himself  felt  and  thought.  Exact  con- 
formity of  sentiment  is  neither  possible  nor  desireable.  But  a 
Life  of  Milton,  written  by  a  zealous  opponent  of  his  principles, 
in  the  relation  of  events  which  so  much  exasperate  the  passions, 
almost  inevitably  degenerates  into  a  libel.  The  constant  hosti- 
lity of  a  biographer  to  the  subject  of  his  narrative,  whether  it 
be  just  or  not,  is  teazing  and  vexatious.  The  natural  frailty  of 
over-partiality  is  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable.     The  Life  of 


*  The  strange  misrepresentations,  long  prevalent  among  ourselves, 
respecting  the  slow  progress  of  Milton's  reputation,  sanctioned  as- 
they  were  both  by  Johnson  and  by  Thomas  Warton,  have  produced 
ridiculous  effects  abroad.  On  the  16th  of  November  181  K  a  Parisian 
poet  named  Campenon,  was,  in  the  present  unhappy  state  of  French 
literature,  received  at  the  academy  as  the  successor  of  the  Abbe 
Deliile.  In  his  Discours  de  Reception,  he  speaks  of  the  Abbe's  trans- 
lation  '  de  9e  Paradis  Perdu,  dont  I'Angleterre  est  si  fiere  depuis 

*  qiCelle  a  cesse  d'en  ignorer  le  merite. '    The  President  M,  RegnaulC 
de  St  Jean  d'Angely — '  M.  Deliile  repaid  our  hospitality  by  trans- 

*  lating  Milton,  *  says  he,  '  eten  doublant  ainsi  la  celebrite  du  Poete  5 

*  dont  le  genie  a  inspire  k  PAngleterre  un  si  turdif  mais  si  legitimir 

*  orgueil.  * 
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Milton  has  been  indeed  of  late  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Dr  Symonds  has  vindicated  the  principles  of  Milton 
with  courage  and  eloquence  ;  and  Mr  Hayley  has  minutely  de- 
scribed his  life  in  an  elegant  and  pleasing  piece  of  biography. 
Those  who  raise  so  loud  a  cry  against  innovation^  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  the  slavish  fear  of  speaking  freely  on  the  Civii 
War  and  the  Restoration,  on  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the 
Second,  is  one  of  the  last  as  well  as  most  disgraceful  novelties?^ 
which  has  infected  the  English  chamcter.  It  was  otherwise  in 
our  best  times.  Thomgon,  the  most  peaceable  and  gentle  of  men, 
the  friend  of  statesmen  and  even  of  courtiers,  speaks  thus  of  the 
Civil  War— 

*  Bright  at  his  call  thy  age  of  men  effulged. 
Of  men  f  on  whom  late  time  a  kindling  eye 
Shall  turn,  and  tyrants  tremble  while  they  read. ' 
Warburton  was  a  successful  adventurer  in  the  church;  he  was  the 
friend  of  Mr  Murray  and  Mr  Yorke,  men  not  suspected  of  pa- 
tronizing extravagant  and  dangerous  opinions  ;  and  he  was  made' 
a  bishop  by  Lord  Chatham,  who,  in  his  letters  to  his  nephew,  pre- 
fers the  Parliamentary  historian  to  the  Royal,  and  was  even  led» 
by  the  manifest  partiality  of  Lord  Clarendon,  to  unjust  doubts 
of  his  integrity.    The  promotion  of  Warburton  was  not  obstruct- 
ed by  the  following  tribute  to  the  talents  of  Cromwell,  and  to  the 
merits  of  the  great  men  whom  Cromwell  supplanted.    •  Cromwell 

*  seemeth  to  be  distinguished  in  the  most  eminent  manner  with 

*  regard  to  his  abilities,  from  all  other  great  and  wicked  men 

*  who  have  overturned  the  liberties  of  their  country.     The  times 

*  in  which  othere  have  succeeded  in  this  attack,  were  such  as 

*  saw  the  spirit  of  liberty  suppressed  and  stifled  by  a  general  ve- 

*  nality.     But  Cromwell  subdued  his  country  when  this  spirit 

*  was  in  its  height,  by  a  suvcess/ld  struggle  against  court- oppression  ^ 

*  and  while  it  was  conducted  and  supported  by  a  set  of  the  great- 

*  est  geniuses  for  government  the  world  ever  saw  embarked  in 

*  one  common  cause.  *  Those  who  have  fashioned  their  doc- 
trines to  the  present  hour,  will  read  with  surprise,  that  this  can- 
didate for  a  mitre  makes  the  guilt  of  Cromwell  to  consist  in  subdu- 
ing Liberty,— not  in  subverting  the  Throne  or  putting  a  King  to 
death ;  and  that,  after  the  death  of  the  King,  he  still  considers  the 
armed  resistance  under  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  as  '  a  success- 
ful strugle  against  Court- oppression.  *  In  a  note  of  the  same 
Warburton  on  Pope  (Warton*s  Pope,  Vol.  IV.  p.  206.),  he  ridi- 
cules the  prejudice  entertained  at  the  court  of  James  I.  against' 
Orotius  as  a  repubticany  and  considers  such  a  prejudice  as  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  badges  of  the  partisans  of  absolute  power 

f  >  Hampden, 
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But  it  IS  useless  to  multiply  examples  in  a  matter  so  well 
-known.  It  requires  rrre^i  weakness,  or  gross  hypocrisy,  to  con- 
clude, that  because  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  England  have 
justified  the  first  resistance  of  the  Parliament,  and,  considering 
its  success  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  Hberty,  (purchased, 
as  all  such  success  must  be,  by  calamities,  and  stained,  as  it  too 
generally  is,  by  crimes),  have  rejoiced  in  the  event  of  the  con- 
test;— they  were  on  that  account  ?Ilepublicans  or  Regicides, — 
that  they  approved  the  illegal  execution  of  any  man, — or  that 
they  did  not  regard  any  subsequent  attempt  to  impose  a  republic 
upon  the  people  of  'England,  in  defiance  of  their  ancient  cha- 
racter and  hereditary  habits,  as  an  enterprise  of  a  criminal  and 
tyrannical  nature. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
atrocious  outrage  with  which  the  memory  of  Milton  was  treat- 
ed in  those  evil  days  which  soon  followed  his  death.  The  well- 
known  Oxford  Decree  of  i683,  had  anathemRtized  and  con- 
demned to  the  flames  all  the  books  then  published  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  mankind^  and,  among  others,  the  worTcs  of  Mil- 
ton. 

As  this  decree*  adverts  on  the  preamble  to  the  Rye- House 
Plot,  it  must  have  been  composed  during  the  examination  and 
'trial  of  the  persons  charged  with  that  conspiracy.  It  was  promul- 
gated on  the  21st  of  July,  the  week  after  the  tragical  and  mys- 
terious death  of  Lord  Essex — on  the  day  of  the  death  of  Lord 
'Russell,  the  man  in  the  kingdom  most  generally  beloved — and 
while  many  of  the  state  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Sidney, 
iremained  to  be  tried.  The  practice  of  iitflaming  the  public  pas- 
sions in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  thus  aiding  a  triumphant  faction  to  destroy  their  ene- 
mies by  the  forms  of  law,  was  then  so  prevalent,  that  Dryden, 

*  One  of  the  positions  condemned  in  that  decree  *  asfalsCy  secU" 
'*  tiouSf  and  infamous f  *  was,  *  that  it  is  lawful  to  preclude  the  next 
*  heir  from  his  right  and  succession  to  the  Crown.'  Sir  J.  Jekyll, 
on  the  trial  of  Sachever^ll,  observed,  that  the  maintaining  of  the 
contrary  position  had  been  subjected  to  the  pains  of  treason  or  pre- 
munire,  by  the  two  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  indefeasible  succession,  lately  revived  under  the  name  of  le- 
;gitimacy,  was  condemned  nowhere  with  more  irreverent  liberty  than 
in  the  verses  of  Dr  Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christ- Church,  to  King  WiU 
'liam,  CD  his  coronation. 

*  Nam  neque  Te  regni  summa  ad  fastigia  vexit 

Lucinae  favor,  et  nascendi  inglorius  ordo, 

Vivida  sed  bello  virtus,  iutata<3[ue  ferro 

Libertas. ' 
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only  seven  days  before  a  bill  of  indictment  for  high  treason  was 
preferred  against  Lord  Shaftesbury,  published  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  in  which  he  calls  that  nobleman  '  a  name  to  all 
succeeding  ages  curst. '  This  decree  was,  it  seems,  thought 
worthy  of  being  commemorated  in  Latin  verses ;  and  the  verses, 
for  excellences  invisible  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  the  collection  called 
Muses  Angticancei  though,  as  the  publication  was,  after  the  Re- 
volution, in  the  same  volume  with  Addison's  Latin  poems,  dedi- 
cated to  Montague  the  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  name  of  the  writer  is  concealed,  and  nothing  appears  of  him 
but  that  he  was  a  member  of  Christ- Church.  After  exulting 
over  the  conflagration  of  the  obnoxious  writings,  this  anony- 
mous versifier  proceeds  to  observe,  that  if  the  writers  were  to 
suffer  the  same  fate,  and  to  be  consumed  in  the  same  fire  with 
their  writings,  there  would  be  seen  burning,  amidst  the  crackhng 
flame,  Milton,  a  name  unloved  by  earth  and  heaven. 
*  In  medio  videas  flamma  crepltante  cremari 
MiLTONUM — terris  cceloque  inamabile  nomen  ! ' 
He  seems  to  leave  it  ambiguous  whether  this  spectacle  would 
fill  him  with  pleasure,  or  whether  he  is  not  visited  by  some  na- 
tural misgivings  at  a  prospect  which  he  describes  with  the  luxu- 
riance of  wanton  exultation.  But  his  guilt  is  aggravated  by  the 
just  commendations  which  he  afterwards  bestows  on  Milton,  and 
by  the  conclusion  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  allow  that  the  fame 
of  Milton  iscould  only  have  perished  with  the  world, — if  he  had 
employed  his  genius  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  Cliarles  IL — if 
like  another  unhappy  Poet  '  to  please  a  ribald  King  and  Court,  * 
he  had  *  profaned  the  God-given  Strength,  and  marred  the  lofty 
Line. ' 

Within  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  the  promulgation  of  this  fa- 
mous decree,  an  Oxford  poet,  a  most  furious  Tory,  if  not  then 
rather  to  be  called  a  Jacobite,  and  so  bitter  an  enemy  of  Milton, 
that,  though  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  he  was  at  that  very  moment 
betrayed  by  a  forger  into  the  support  of  false  charges  of  plagi- 
arism against  Paradise  Lost,  was  compelled,  by  the  power  of 
truth  over  an  honest  nature,  to  utter  the  following  lines — 
•  At  length  our  mighty  Bard*s  victorious  lays, 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise  ; 
And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb, 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come. ' 
Tlie  University  may  now  contemplate,  with  historical  calmness, 
their  own  fatal  errors  in  a  period  of  guilt  and   wretchedness, 
Jones  has  in  better  times  told  her,  that  she  will  be  the  first  of 
Jiterary  bodies,  as  long  as  she  is  the  most  free.     Lowth  speaking 
pp  her  behalf,  boasted,  with  truth  and  elegance,  that  he  brealb* 
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•ed  the  same  atmosphere  which  Hooker,  Chillincrworth,  and 
Locke  had  breathed  before.  The  statue  of  Mr  Locke  at  Christ- 
Church,  shows  that  colleges,  as  well  as  nations,  may  *  to  buried 
merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. ' 

In  a  mixed  government  like  that  of  England,  where  the  care 
of  education  is  entrusted  to  two  opulent  and  powerful  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  it  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  one  at  least 
should  incline  towards  Toryism,  if  the  other  should,  by  any  acci- 
dent, lean  towards  the  opinions  of  the  Whigs.  As  long  as  nei- 
ther overpassed  the  boundaries  of  the  Constitution,  che  diversity 
of  sentiment  was  natural,  perhaps  not  to  be  lamented,  and  certain- 
ly not  to  be  condemned.  The  University  of  Cambridge,  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  had  been  considered  as 
the  Whig  University;  an  opinion  founded  rather  on  the  general 
tone  of  sentiment  prevalent  there,  than  on  a  comparison  of  the 
political  principles  pursued  in  public  life  by  the  most  illustrious 
sons  of  both  Universities.  This  learned  body  however  has,  in  a 
late  public  act,  apparently  intended  to  renounce  and  abdicate  its 
diaracter  as  a  Whig  University.  In  their  address  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  Regent  on  tl>e  victory  of  Waterloo,  is  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage.     *  And  although  we  reckon  it  among 

*  the  chief  subjects  of  our  exultation  and  thankfulness,  that  the 

*  cause  of  Civil  Freedom,  the  blessings  of  which  ^we  didy  appre- 

*  <:iate^  will  be  promoted  by  the  success  of  our  arms, —  we  feel 
'  it  as  «  still  higher  claim  on  our  gratitude,  that  the  great  in- 

*  terests  of  religion  and  morality,  will  necessarily  be  advanced  by 

*  the  Triumph  of  Loyalty  and  Sound  Principle  over  Treason  and 

*  Peijury.  * 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  a  learned  University  io  claim,  on 
its  behalf,  that  allowance  for  inconsiderate  language  which  con- 
tempt generally  secures  for  the  fervour  of  loyalty  or  servility 
in  an  ignorant  and  place-hunting  ^corporation.  The  words  of 
so  learned  a  body,  must  be  presumed  to  Jbe  well-weighed;  and 
their  language  selected  with  stich  care,  as  ^precisely  to  convey 
neither  more  nor  less  than  their  opinions.  What  falls  from 
those  who  preside  over  public  education,  too,  is  so  likely  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  docility  of  youth,  that  a  small 
error  may  be  very  pernicious  to  society  ;  more  especially  when 
they  assume  an  authority  to  decide  on  the  comparative  value 
not  only  of  political  interests,  but  of  moral  principles.  Does 
the  University  desire  that  the  English  youth  should  follow  this 
example  of  making  a  cold  and  slight  compliment  to  Civil  Free- 
dom, as  they  hastily  pass  by  on  their  way  to  objects  in  their 
opinion  of  higher  estimation  ?  Does  the  University  teach, 
'that  '  Civil  Freedom  *  is  not  conducive  in  the  highest  degree 
•^  .to  tlie  great  interests  of  Heligion  and  Morality  ?  \   Txj  us. 
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we  will  confess,  that  they  appear  to  inculcate  that  false  and 
pernicious  opinion,  by  associating  these  great  interests  with  Loy- 
alty, as  contradistinguished  from  Liberty.  Yet  Loyally  may  tri- 
umph, imder  the  most  absolute,  and  even  under  the  most  tyran- 
nical governments,  over  that  which  by  law  is  treason,  and  which 
must  be  attended  with  that  breach  of  oaths  of  allegiance  which 
they  call  perjury.  Are  absolute  monarchies  for  that  reason  to 
be  revered  as  asylums  of  religion  and  schools  of  virtue  ?  Is  it 
not  on  the  contrary  trqe,  that  whije  superstition  may  grovel,  and 
pursecution  may  rage,  under  the  influence  of  loyalty  and  alle- 
giance to  tyrannical  masters,  civil  liberty  alone  protects  consci- 
ence from,  oppression,  dehvers  human  infirmity  from  temptations 
to  religious  insincerity,  and  teaches  justice  and  humanity  to  all 
men  ?  The  religion  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  the  Pro- 
testant. That  religion  doubtless  teaches  a  reasonable  obedience  ; 
but  it  rose  against  the  powers  of  the  world,  by  a  liberty  of  action 
and  opinion  against  the  base  principles  of  indiscriminate  sub- 
mission. Since  this  address,  we  have  seen  how  the  Triumph  of 
Loyalty  advances  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  by  the 
barbarous  and  renewed  massacres  of  the  Protestants  of  Nismes, 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  University,  not  we,  have 
brought  Loyalty  and  Liberty  into  opposition.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment they  are  allies ;  and  in  that  state  we  are  best  pleased  to 
view  them.  But  the  University,  in  a  manner  quite  uncalled 
for,  because  in  their  opinion  the  victory  was  favourable  both  to 
liberty  and  loyalty,  go  out  of  their  way  to  pronounce,  that  liber- 
ty is  at  best  a  secondary  object,r— which  must  indeed  be  true,  if 
it  be,  as  they  assert,  less  connected  than  loyalty  with  the  great 
interests  of  religion  and  morality.  The  precise  difference  be- 
tween a  moderate  Tory  and  a  moderate  Whig,  is,  we  conceive, 
this — That  aTory  is  more  influenced  by  loyalty,  and  a  Whig  by 
the  love  of  liberty — that  a  Tory  considers  liberty  as  the  second 
interest  of  society,  while  a  Whig  regards  it  as  the  first.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plain  and  very  generally  received  distinction,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  seems,  by  its  late  Address,  to  have 
distinctly  renounced  its  old  pretensions  to  Whiggism.  No  man 
deserving  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  has  perhaps  carried  the  claims  of  Loyalty  higher  than  Mr 
Hume.  Yet  even  he,  when  he  speaks  of  loyalty,  ventures  only 
to  call  it  *  that  noble  and  generous  principle,  injerior  only  in 
excellence  to  the  more  enlightened  affection  towards  a  legal  con- 
stitution. *  Or  if  the  University  should  prefer  the  opinion  of  a 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  to  that  of  a  private  philosopher,  they 
may  see  the  former  express  his  joy  that,  in  the  great  instance  of 
the  Revolution,  where  an  unfortunate  necessity  brought  loyalty 
^nd  liberty  into  collision,  liberty  prevailed.     *  It  is  the  pride  and 
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^  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  reflect,  that  the  ty- 

^  rannical  attempts  of  King  James  terminated  in  ihe  ruin  of  the 

*  Prince,  and  the  more  firm  establishment  of  the  ri^fhts  of  the 

*  Subject.  *     {Rose's  Observations  on  Fox,  Vol.  i.  p,  22.) 
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WE  are  almost  thankful  that  we  have  neither  time  nor  space 
left  even  for  the  enumeration  of  the  many  mighty  themes 
that  are  folded  up  in  the  little  word  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
top  of  this  page.  Undoubtedly,  there  never  was  a  moment 
when  the  reasonable  settlement  of  France  was  so  important  to 
itself,  to  its  neighbours,  and  to  posterity — nor  one  in  which  it 
was  so  little  to  be  looked  for ;  never  a  moment  in  which  the 
temptation  to  admonish  and  to  predict  with  regard  to  it  was  so 
strong,  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  peril.  In  the  whole  his* 
tory  of  the  world,  perhaps,  there  has  been  no  conjuncture  in 
which  it  was  so  difficult  to  determine  what  was  to  be  wished — 
so  impossible  to  say  what  was  to  be  expected.  With  reference 
to  that  unhappy  country,  all  parties  are  confounded,  and  all 
principles  set  in  opposition  ;  and  its  actual  situation  presents, 
not  so  much  a  choice  of  evils  and  dangers,  as  a  variety  among 
which  choice  itself  is  bewildered. 

With  these  difficulties,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
grapple — at  least  on  the  present  occasion:  Nor  shall  we  enter 
into  any  question  as  to  the  wrongs  which  France  may  have 
suffered  from  her  own  rulers,  or  from  other  nations — or  the 
rights  to  which  she  may  yet  be  entitled  to  lay  claim  in  either 
quarter.  We  inquire  not,  at  present,  what  treatment  she  has 
deserved,  or  of  what  government  she  is  capable — what  evils  she 
may  occasion  by  her  example,  or  of  what  dangers  she  may  be- 
come the  scource  by  our  mismanagement.  These  are  topics,  in- 
deed, of  incalciilable  interest,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  us,  and  to 
all  the  world  ; — but  they  are  by  far  too  large  to  be  entered  upori 
here  ;  and  we  have  not  as  yet  either  lights  or  courage  to  treat  of 
them  as  they  ought  to  be  treated.  In  the  little,  therefore,  which 
we  propose  now  to  say,  we  shall  merely  endeavour  to  give  a  shorC 
explanation  of  the  immediate  hazards  to  which  the  peace  of  that 
country  seems  to  be  actually  exposed  ;  and  to  suggest  a  few  ob- 
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serrations  on  the  course  of  policy  which  it  will  be  fitting  that  this 
country  should  pursue,  in  the  event  of  certain  emergencies  which 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  unlikely. 

We  suppose  there  are  none  of  our  readers  so  enviably  igno- 
rant, or  sanguine,  as  not  to  know  and  believe,  that  notwith- 
standing the  second  restoration  of  their  antient  line  of  princes, 
©pinions  are  still  deeply  and  dreadfully  divided  in  that  distract- 
ed country — that  the  elements  of  the  fiercest  dissension  are  still 
fermenting  in  her  bosom — and  that  in  the  minds  both  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies,  it  is  confessedly  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  whether  the  present  Sovereign  will  be  able  to  main- 
lain  himself  many  months  longer  on  the  throne  which  he  has 
so  recently  ascended. 

Of  the  actual  extent  of  the  discontents  that  undoubtedly  prevail, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  for  any  one  in  this  country  to  pretend  to 
make  any  tiring  like  a  precise  estimate — since  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
not  at  ail  known  in  that  where  they  are  actually  raging;  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  alarming  symptomsof  the  present  dis- 
orders of  France,  that  with  a  prodigious  exasperation  and  violence 
in  both  parties,  they  seem  to  be  mutoally  in  the  most  complete  and 
incurable  ignorance  of  their  relative  strength  and  organization. 
With  us  the  channels  by  which  public  opinion  is  collected  and  con- 
veyed, are  everywhere  visible  and  conspicuous.  They  havel)een 
'syorn  deep  and  regular  by  the  long  continued  agency  of  undisguis- 
ed communications;  and  constitute  a  system  by  which  the  amount 
and  direction  of  the  general  sentiment  may  at  any  time  be  ascer- 
tained with  a  precision  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
In  France,  however,  this  sort  of  communication  has  never  been 
openly  permitted  ;  and,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  same  cir- 
cumstances which  have  most  powerfully  excited  and  impressed 
tlie  opinions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  have  also  eflectual- 
ly  repressed  their  expression ;  while  the  apparent  earnestness  with 
which  certain  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  and  the  kvity  with  which  they  have  been  as  solemnly 
disavowed,  make  it  doubly  difficult  to  rely  on  the  few  indica- 
tions which  the  nature  of  the  government  permitted,  or  the  ge- 
ijius  of  the  people  supplied.  There  is  no  organization,  in  short, 
in  the  structure  of  their  society,  for  the  transmission  of  political 
sentiments  through  the  great  mass  of  the  community;  and  the 
temper  and  habits  of  the  people  are  such,  as  to  make  us  distrust 
the  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  scanty  specimens 
that  occasionally  appear.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that  almost  all 
their  great  internal  m.ovements  have  been  ventured  upon  in  the 
dark;  and  that,  with  them,  more  than  with  any  other  people,  a  few 
daring  spirits  have  so  often  succeeded  in  forcing  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
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tion  upon  courses  not  more  against  their  interests  than  their  incli- 
nations— because  there  were  no  safe  or  ready  means  of  ascertain- 
ing how  few  they  were,  or  what  a  great  majority  was  inclined  to 
oppose  their  usurpation  :  And  from  the  same  circumstancesi  it 
happens,  that,  even  with  the  best  means  of  information  on  the 
spot,  no  correct  or  satisfactory  account  of  the  national  temper 
can  now  be  obtained  ;  and  that  little  else  can  be  learned  with 
certainty  from  the  immediate  communication  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent persons  in  both  parties,  than  that  there  exist  everywhere 
the  grossest  contradictions,  and  the  most  monstrous  exaggera- 
tions ;  and  that  men  of  all  principles  are  utterly  blinded  by  their 
strong  passions  and  sanguine  imaginations. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  most  confident  assertions  of  either  party  with 
regard  to  the  true  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  that  our  opinion  of  it  must  be  formed  by  inference  from  cer- 
tain prominent  and  admitted  facts  in  their  history  and  situation, 
and  from  a  comparison  of  the  principles  and  motives  which  they 
mutually  avow  or  impute  to  each  other.  The  slightest  glance  at 
their  history,  at  all  events,  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  existence, 
and  display  the  deep  sunk  and  wide  spreading  roots  of  that  dislike 
and  distrust  of  the  reigning  family,  which  it  would  require  so 
much  management  to  obviate,  or  so  much  power  to  disregard. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  now  near  twenty- five  years  since  they 
were  driven  from  the  sovereignty  and  the  country ; — during  ali 
which  time,  its  affairs  have  been  conducted  without  reference 
to  tliem,  or  their  pretensions.  But  from  this  great  fact  alone,  it 
is  obvious,  that  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  active  population 
of  France  must  have  come  into  existence  since  the  name  of  the 
Bourbons  had  ceased  to  be  heard  of  in  that  country;  and  even 
those  who  had  attained  to  manhood  before  their  disappearance, 
can  only  have  heard  of  them,  during  that  long  interval,  as  ob- 
jects of  contempt  or  hostility.  Some  kinder  and  more  respect- 
ful remembrances  might  be  secretly  cherished,  and  some  more 
loyal  vows  breathed  for  their  welfare,  in  the  woods  of  La  Ven- 
dee, or  the  alleys  of  Bourdeaux^ — but  the  public  and  general 
voice  of  France  had  unquestionably,  during  all  that  time,  de- 
signated them  only  as  objects  of  scorn  and  aversion ; — and  it  is 
equally  undeniable,  that  the  state  of  things  which  followed  up- 
on their  expulsion,  however  fruitful  it  might  be  of  crimes  and 
barren  of  substantial  comforts,  yet  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  eventii, 
incalculably  flattering  to  the  national  vanity,  and  captivating  be- 
yond measure  to  the  selfish  ambition  of  the  bold  and  aspiring 
jpart  of  the  society. 

li  is  necessary  also  to  remember,  that  the  Princes,  by  whos« 
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removal  tliis  great  flood  of  glory  seemed  to  be  let  in  upon  the 
nation,  had  neither  endeared  nor  distinguished  themselves  by 
any  great  or  dazzling  exploit,  or  trait  of  magnanimity,  by  which 
their  memory  might  have  been  exalted  in  popular  recollection, 
and  they  themselves  brought  to  mind,  with  loyaj  and  peniten- 
tial regrets,  when  discontents  were  occasionally  roused  by  the 
exactions  of  a  sterner  master.  They  had  emigrated  ingloriously 
in  pursuit  of  personal  safety,;  and  had  never  headed,  nor  ani- 
mated, by  their  presence,  any  of  the  attempts  which  their  ad- 
herents for  some  time  made  with  so  gallant  a  desperation  for 
their  restoration. — They  had  taken  refuge,  too,  and  generally 
resided  among  the  bitter  and  beaten  enemies  of  the  nation  ; — 
and  must  have  figured  to  French  imaginations,  as  among  the  most 
insignificant  dependents  of  those  weak  and  misguided  monarchs 
who  had  been  compelled  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  great  republic — 
and  whose  kingdoms  had  been  rent  and  scattered,  and  given  a- 
way  at  the  nod  of  its  Imperial  master. 

From  this  retirement,  they  came  back  at  last, — not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  voluntary  or  internal  movement  of  reviving  loyal- 
ty, or  impatience  of  actual  oppression, — not  in  obedience  to  the 
spontaneous  call  or  invitation  of  any  part  of  the  people,  or 
under  any  circumstances  which  could  render  their  restoration 
glorious  to  the  nation  they  were  to  govern, — but  in  consequence 
of  a  series  of  disasters,  by  which  its  power  and  its  triumphs 
were  signally  overthrown,  and  the  deepest  mortification  in- 
flicted on  that  national  pride  and  vanity  which  had  been  their 
support  under  oppression,  and  their  delight  in  their  days  of 
prosperity.  This  restoration  was  the  obvious  and  immediate 
fruit  of  the  victories  of  foreigners  over  the  armies  and  provin- 
ces of  France.  It  crowned  the  first  triumphs  of  those  who 
had  been  for  twenty  years  the  inveterate  but  baffled  enemies  of 
the  country,  and  was  confessedly  brought  about  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  her  citizens— the  desolation  of  her  fields — and  the  humi- 
iiation  of  her  national  greatness.  It  formed  part  of  the  greatest 
train  of  calamities  that  had  befallen  the  country  from  without  in  the 
memory  of  the  existing  generation,  and  must  have  been  connected 
in  the  minds  of  all  Frenchmen,  with  ideas  of  defeat,  degradation 
and  dishonour  ; — ideas  which  received  no  softening,  in  this  in- 
stance, from  any  part  of  the  nation  having  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  it  about,  or  even  from  the  recollection  of  any  feat  of 
arms  or  of  heroic  daring  having  been  performed  in  their  own 
cause,  by  those  whose  exaltation  was  the  end  and  consummation 
bf  all  this  suffering.  It  was  simply  the  case  of  France  being  in- 
vaded and  conquered,  and  its  government  overthrown  by  Rus* 
jian  and  Prussian  armies,  and  oi  a  Prince  who  bad  not  been 
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heard  of  for  twenty  years,  coming  under  their  escort,  and  a- 
scending  the  vacant  throne. 

It  is  plain,  that  under  all  these  circumstances,  there  was  no 
teason  to  suppose  that  there  couH  be  any  active  attachment 
to^  the  person  of  the  restored  Sovereign,  or  to  his  family,  in 
the  body  of  the  nation ;  and  that  though  their  desire  to  ob- 
tain a  settled  government,  and,  above  all,  to  disarm  the  pre- 
sent hostility  of  their  victorious  enemies,  might  induce  them 
to  receive  him,  and  even  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne,  he 
could  have  no  personal  claim  on  their  regard  or  affection,  and 
none  of  that  hold  of  their  habitual  feelings,  which,  in  regu- 
lar momarchies,  is  so  apt  to  identify  the  dignity  of  the  Sove- 
reign with  the  honour  of  the  country,  aiKi  gives  to  patriotism 
or  national  partiality,  the  name  and  the  attributes  of  loyalty. — 
All  their  habits  and  feelings  and  attachments  naturally  ran  in 
another  direction :  And,  with  reference  merely  to  the  circum- 
stances we  have  enumerated,  we  may  safely  say  that  thev  must 
have  been  at  least  neutral  and  null  in  behalf  of  Louis  XV 111.^ 
and  that  he  had  every  thing  like  loyalty  to  create  in  the  breasts 
of  a  people  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  stranger. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  circumstances  which  belonged  to 
his  new  situation  and  that  of  the  people  he  was  to  govern.  The 
mternal  condition  of  France  had  been  altered  during  his  ab- 
sence, at  least  as  much  as  its  exterior  relations.  The  original 
possessors  of  property  and  rank,  and  official  and  personal  emi- 
nence, had  been  all  displaced  along  with  the  reigning  family, 
and  those  various  titles  to  power  and  influence  been  settled  for 
twenty  years  upon  other  individuals.  The  whole  frame  and 
structure  of  society  had  been  accommodated  to  this  change  j 
and  if  some  few  individuals  yet  survived,  to  whom  *  the  soil  of 
the  achievement*  might  still  be  supposed  to  adhere,  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  in  possession  of  their  honours  and  emolu- 
ments upon  legitimate  titles.  Innumerable  multitudes  had  fair- 
ly bought,  and  diligedtly  improved,  the  properties  that  had  been 
originally  confiscated  in  the  heat  and  violence  of  the  Revolu-*' 
tion ;  and  almost  all  who  had  been  promoted  to  office,  or  at- 
tained to  distinction,  had  deserved  the  places  they  had  reach- 
ed, by  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  their  talents,  or  by  e- 
minent  services  rendered  to  what  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  setded  government  of  the  country.  Still  greater 
numbers,  who  remembered  no  other  government,  had  inno- 
cently succeeded  to  the  advantages  thus  acquired  by  their  pa- 
rents, and  could  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  retain  them.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  never  to  be  for-^ 
gotten,  thaty  along  with  many  miseries  and  wrongs^  the  Revo**' 
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lution  bad  been  productive  of  much  substantial  benefit  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Seignorial  tyranny  and  ecclesiastical 
exaction  had  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  right  of  the  nation  at 
large  to  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  its  laws,  and  the  measures  of 
its  government,  had  been  distinctly  recognized  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  capacity  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  of  every  individual  in- 
deed in  the  country,  to  be  appointed  to  every  situation  of  power 
or  dignity  within  it,  had  not  only  been  allowed,  but  had  been 
acted  upon  in  the  most  ample  and  conspicuous  manner.  The 
barrier  between  the  noblesse  and  the  lower  orders  was  entirely 
thrown  down,  and  the  very  traces  of  its  existence  effaced  and 
trodden  smooth :—  Almost  every  person  in  eminent  station  in 
France,  had  risen  from  that  class  of  society  to  which  all  eminent 
station  had  been  formerly  interdicted,  and  whose  condition  had 
consequently  received  an  accession  of  dignity  and  advantage 
that  scarcely  admitted  of  being  overrated. 

AH  these  were  the  fruits  of  the  revolution — the  dear-bought 
fruits  of  the  dangers  and  sufferings,  the  crimes  and  anxieties  that 
had  occurred  in  its  progress — and  now  endeared  them  the  more 
to  those  by  whom  they  had  been  purchased  at  so  vast  a  price. — 
But  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  had  always  been  considered  as 
the  triumph  of  a  counter-revolution  ; — and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  brother  of  Lewis  XVI.,  ascending  the  throne  by  the  exclu- 
sive aid  of  a  foreign  army,  could  not  be  supposed  to  look  with 
indulgence  on  any  of  those  changes  or  institutions  which  had 
originated  in  the  massacre  and  expulsion  of  his  family,  or  upon 
any  of  those  individuals  whom  he  found  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
perties or  offices  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Aiithful 
companions  of  his  exile.  A  thousand  amiable  and  a  thousand 
excuseable  feelings  stood  in  the  way  of  any  such  indulgence:— 
and  whatever  forbearance  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  or  the 
dictates  of  obvious  policy  might  impose  upon  him,  no  man  in 
France  could  doubt  that  he  must  wish  to  restore  their  estates 
and  dignities  to  the  emigrants,  their  privileges  to  the  nobility, 
and  all  its  original  powers  to  the  crown.  To  the  body  of  the 
nation,  however,  a  sovereign  with  such  dispositions  could  not 
possibly  be  acceptable — nor  could  his  accession  be  contemplated 
without  feelings  of  general  distrust  and  alarm.  Speaking  with 
a  very  moderate  latitude,  we  might  say  that  all  the  considerable 
men  in  France  in  March  1814- — all  who  by  station  or  talent  or 
reputation,  could  guide  its  opinions,  or  determine  its  conduct, 
had  interests  opposed  to  such  an  event,  and  felt  that  they  would 
be  placed  by  it  either  in  the  condition  of  offenders  to  be  punish- 
ed, or  delinquents  to  be  forgiven. 

This  iheii  was  the  situation  in  which  the  present  sovereign  of 
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France  stood  at  his  first  accession  in  April  1814,  There  vva» 
not  only  no  attachment  or  liking  to  him  or  his  family  in  the  bulk 
of  the  nation — but  there  were  strong  and  very  general  interests 
and  habits  which  rendered  their  return  undesireable,  and  laid. 
the  foundation  of  a  very  wide  spread  feeling  of  alarm  and  jea- 
lousy in  the  body  of  the  people.  In  these,  and  in  many  other 
respects,  there  was  no  resemblance  whatever  between  our  restor-^ 
ation  in  1661  and  that  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814-.  Property  had 
not  changed  hands  at  all  in  England,  during  the  time  of  the 
usurpation ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  individuals  who 
held  the  chief  permanent  influence  in  the  country  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  continued  to  possess  it  through  the  whole 
period  that  elapsed  till  the  Restoration. — In  France,  every  thing 
was  radically  altered,  and  twenty  years  had  done  the  work  of  se- 
veral centuries. 

These  distressing,  but  very  obvious  truths,  were  felt  too  by 
the  Princes  themselves  and  their  adherents;  and,  conscious  that 
nothing  but  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  national  force,  and  the 
actual  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  country,  could  have  opened 
their  way  to  the  throne,  they  felt  that  it  was  not  by  the  asser- 
tion of  their  hereditary  rights  that  it  could  now  be  maintained  : 
— Aware  that  they  had  been  placed  there  by  nothing  but  the 
success  of  the  Allied  arms;  and  that  these  arms  could  not  always 
be  held  out  to  support  them,  they  were  convinced  of  the  ne-^ 
cessity  of  creating  a  French  interest  in  their  behalf,  and  at  all 
events  of  disarming  the  hostilities  and  susnicions  to  which  they 
'could  not  be  ignorant  they  were  liable.  The  only  three  points 
they  had  in  tlieLi'  favour  were,  1st,  the  support  of  their  vic- 
torious Allies — '2d,  the  ordinary  patronage  which  belongs  to 
all  actual  governments — and,  3dly,  the  advantage  of  being 
the  descendants  of  a  former  sovereign,  by  whose  elevation  the 
idea  of  an  open  competition,  or  of  setting  up  the  Crown  as  a 
prize  to  be  fought  for,  was  excluded.  Except  these  three  con- 
siderations, every  thing,  as  we  have  seen,  was  against  them  ; 
and  these  were  by  no  means  of  sueh  decisive  weight  as  might  at 
first  sight  be  imagined. — The  first,  and  by  f{ir  the  strongest,  was 
evidently  of  a  temporary  nature ;  for  though  an  unprecedented 
alliance  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  might  seat  a  king  on  the 
throne  of  France,  it  was  evidently  absurd  to  suppose,  that  they 
should  continue  to  hold  him  on  it  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  if  he  was  not  able  to  keep  his  seat  by  his  own  exertions. — 
The  second  was  the  mere  necessary  result  of  actual  possession, 
and  sure,  of  course,  to  be  transferred  to  any  one  by  whom  the 
possessor  might  be  supplanted.^ — The  third  did  not  necessari  y 
point  to  the  individuals  actually  called  to  th^  succession ;  ant. 
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■We  suspect,  has  always  had  much  less  weight  in  France  than  the 
inhabitants  of  happier  countries  can  easily  believe.  The  evils 
of  internal  dissension  and  civil  broilsj  which  appear  so  terrible 
to  those  who  contemplate  them  at  a  distance,  seem  to  have  little 
influence  on  those  to  whom  they  have  been  long  familiar.  The 
strong  passions  which  they  excite  and  gratify,  have  a  sort  of 
attraction  like  the  habit  of  intoxication  or  deep  play  j  and  we 
are  persuaded,  not  only  that  both  parties  in  France  would  at  this' 
moment  risk  all  the  horrors  of  another  popular  Revolution,  if 
they  thought  that  by  means  of  it  they  could  completely  demo- 
lish their  antagonists, — but  that  nothing  else  has  contributed  so^ 
much  to  pervert  our  judgment  as  to  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
as  our  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  reluctance  which  those  who 
have  once  suffered  by  civil  commotions  inust  feel  for  their  re- 
newal. Be  this,  however^  as  it  may,  the  King  felt  in  18 14,  that 
the  offer  of  the  Crown  which  was  then  made  him,  originated 
mainly  in  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  existing  war  with  Europe  j 
and  that  it  would  never  have  been  made,  had  the  fortune  of  that 
contest  been  different.  Accordingly^  he  did  not  claim  it  as  his 
absolute  and  rightful  inheritance,  but  accepted  the  offer  that 
was  made,  and  assented  in  substance  to  all  the  conditions  with 
which  it  was  qualified. 

By  this  act,  he  became  at  once  a  constitutional  king.  He  re« 
cognized  in  the  body  which  made  the  offer,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  all  the  revolutionary  institutions,  and  gave  a  wise  and 
unequivocal  pledge  of  his  willingness  to  recognize  all  that  was 
still  recogni2;ed  by  his  subjects  of  the  revolution  itself,  and  the 
principles  to  which  it  had  given  birth.  His  professions,  how- 
ever, were  naturally  viewed  with  some  degree  of  distrust ;  and 
coming  back  surrounded  with  those  emigrants  who  had  always 
treated  the  whole  revolution  as  a  mere  rebellion  and  successful  re- 
volt, and  openly  declared  their  wishes  for  a  complete  restoration 
of  the  ancient  monarchy  with  all  its  accompaniments,  it  was  of 
the  utmost  necessity  that  his  conduct  should  be  in  conformity 
with  his  professions,  and  that  no  single  act  should  betray  those 
dispositions  or  designs,  the  existence  of  which  he  could  not  fail  to 
know  was  so  generally  and  reasonably  suspected.  Let  us  see 
whether  his  acts  were  always  thus  guarded  and  unexceptionable. 

He  began  by  calling  himself  Louis  XVIII. — though  no  sove- 
reign after  Louis  XVj.  had  ever  been  acknowledged  by  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  first  hour  of  his  accession  he  said  was  the  twenty- 
£rst  year  of  his  reign.  There  were  obvious  motives  and  temp- 
tations to  the  use  of  this  style  ;  but  it  could  not  fail  to  startle  and 
alarm  the  nation,  who  certainly  never  meant  to  acknowledge 
ihat  they  had  owed  him  allegiance  for  twenty  years  before  his 
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arrival  among  them,  or  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  king  at  all, 
independent  of  their  invitation  and  consent.     He  then,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  that  invitation,  which  he  had  however  ac- 
cepted, declared  that  he  owed  his  throne,  after  God,  to  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England.     He  ordered  a  monument  to  be  e- 
rected  to  the  memory  of  the  emigrants  who  had  fallen  at  Qui- 
beron  fighting  against  their  countrymen,  in  an  attempt  to  rees- 
tablish the  whole  ancient  privileges  of  the  crown  and  the  no- 
bles— and  immediately  after  ennobled,  by  a  special  grant,  the 
family  of  Georges  Cadoudal,  who  had  come  into  the  country 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  assasinating  its  former  sovereign. 
In  presenting  the  constitutional  charter  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, his  chancellor  described  it,  in  his  official  speech, 
as   *  the  voluntary  limitation  of  a  power  in  itself  unlimited. ' 
The  liberty  of  the  press,  which  had  been  solemnly  promised 
on  his  arrival,   was  afterwards  retracted  ;   and,  what  was  of 
far  more  consequence,   under  the   censurate   to  which  it  was 
then  subjected   all   sorts   of  invectives   against  the   revolution 
and  every  thing  to  which  it  had  given  birth,  as  well  as  the 
most  direct  reclamations  of  the  privileges  aod  properties  of  the 
emigrants,  were  allowed  to  be  printed  without  challenge,  while 
an  unrelenting  interdict  was  put  upon  all  that  bore  an  opposite 
character.     The  most  indiscreet  language  upon  those  subjects 
was  openly  held  by  many  persons  who  were  known  to  be  high 
in  the  Royal  favour ;  and  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother,  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  in  a  public  address  to  the  emigrants  of  the 
South,  that  though  little  had  been  done  for  them  as  yet,  *  we 
•  hope,  in  time,  to  obtain  for  you  a  more  complete  justice. ' 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  many  individuals  spoke 
confidently  of  the  properties  which  formerly  belonged  to  their 
families  as  being  still  theirs;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
fears  suggested  by  those  proceedings,  very  many  of  the  hold- 
ers of  these  properties  offered  them  for  a  third  part  of  their 
value  to  these  new  claimants,  who,  in  several  instances,  rejected 
the  compromise  with  disdain.     About  the  same  time,  a  royal 
-edict  was  promulgated  for  the  formation  of  schools,  and  the  re- 
vival of  the  regulations  of  l7,50,  for  the  education  of  the  young 
nobility ;  and  subscriptions  were  opened  for  their  support,  ia 
which  Jio  name  but  that  of  an  antient  family  could  be  admitted  ; 
while  it  was  observed,  that  the  nomination  to  foreign  embassies^ 
and  other  situations  of  dignity,  was  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  persons  of  the  same  description. 

To  these  most  alarming  indications  of  the  spirit  of  the  new 
government,  were  added  some  more  substantial,  though  less 
provoking  infractions  of  the  charter  thus  wngraciously  promui- 
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gated.  The  abdition  of  the  droits  reunis  had  been  promised  with 
much  parade  and  solemnity ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  payment 
was  exacted  with  more  than  usual  rigour.  The  charter  had  de- 
clared, that  no  tax  or  impost  of  any  sort  should  be  levied  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislature ;  and  a  variety  of  taxes,  in 
particular  those  upon  newspapers,  upon  letters  of  naturalization, 
and  for  defraying  the  judiciary  establishment,  were  levied  by  a 
mere  order  of  the  chancellor.  In  like  manner,  the  charter  had 
declared,  that  all  the  courts  of  justice  should  remain  as  they 
were,  until  altered  by  a  special  law ;  but  the  King,  after  pro- 
posing a  law  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  for  new- model- 
ling the  Gour  de  Cassation,  by  far  the  most  important  of  them 
all,  ard  finding  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  adjourned 
the  Chamber,  and  reorganized  the  court  of  his  own  authority — 
•  diminishing  the  number  of  judges,  and  changing  several  even 
upon  that  reduced  establishment — Besides  many  other  acts  of  a 
similar  character,  which  could  not  be  explained  without  a  longer 
detail. 

We  say  nothing  at  present  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
these  acts.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  thought  unavoidable, 
and  some  may  admit  of  another  justification ;  but  from  what- 
ever motive,  good  or  bad,  they  were  performed,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  deny,  that  they  were  calculated  to  give  very  general 
disgust  and  alarm  to  the  body  of  the  nation — to  offend  all  those 
^ho  had  become  considerable  under  the  former  government,  and 
to  deaden  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  expected  more  freedom 
and  impartiality  from  that  which  was  begun.  The  consequence 
accordingly  was,  that  the  people  began  to  regard  their  new 
princes  with  distrust,  anger,  and  disdain.  Many  who  had  at 
first  suspported  them,  became  sullen  and  alienated.  Those  who 
had  been  neutral,  were  turned  into  decided  enemies ;  and  such 
as  had  always  been  hostile,  became  clamorous  and  forvv^ard  in 
their  opposition. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  Bonaparte  landed  from  Elba: 
And  it  is  in  yain  to  disguise  that  it  was  this  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  this  alone,  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  advance 
triumphantly  to  Paris.  Some  concert  and  preparation  there 
probably  was, — but  no  detailed  plan  for  his  march  ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprize  was  evidently  trusted,  in  the  main,  to  the 
zeal  and  discontent  of  the  soldiery,  and  to  the  general  indiffer- 
ence, despondency  and  alienation  which  the  conduct  of  the 
new  Government  had  inspired.  France  had  no  occasion,  cer- 
toinly,  to  love  or  to  trust  this  mighty  conqueror ;  *  and  yet, 

,:♦  We  could  more  easily  account,  however,  for  the  love  of  his 
pwn  subjects  whom  he  had  |;rained  to  profitable  servility  or  gro|li- 
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with  all  the  hazard  of  an  unprovided  war  which  his  return 
brought  with  it,  it  is  certain  that  she  submitted  more  en- 
tirely and  implicitly  to  him  than  she  did  to  Louis  XVIII. 
in  the  first  days  of  his  apparent  popularity.  Tlie  interests  of 
freedom  and  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  Revolution  seemed 
once  more  identified  with  his  ;  and,  miserable  as  that  delusion 
was,  the  eagerness  with  which  many  persons  rushed  into  it, 
showed  sufficiently  how  very  popular  these  interests  still  were 
in  the  country,  and  the  mighty  influence  which  might  be  gain- 
ed or  lost  by  consulting  them.  The  danger  to  the  restored  Em- 
peror, therefore,  was  wholly  from  without, — while  that  to 
Louis  XVin.  had  been  wholly  from  within.  He  made  head  with 
Ills  usual  alacrity  against  that  danger  ;  dashed  himself  desperate- 
ly against  the  iron  lines  of  the  English  at  Waterloo — and  was 
broken  to  pieces  and  totally  destroyed  in  the  shock.     The  yic- 


gate  ambition,  th^n  for  the  strange  partiality  which  has  lately  indi- 
cated itself  for  him  among  some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  lovers  of 
liberty  in  tliis  country.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt,  to  be  gener- 
ous to  a  fallen  foe,  and  not  to  insult  that  which  we  were  lately  com- 
pelled to  fear  :  and,  upon  this  principle,  we  cordially  approve  (af  all 
the  decencies  and  external  civilities  that  have  been  observed  in  the 
recent  treatment  of  this  Imperial  captive.  It  is  to  our  own  honour 
and  dignity,  however,  and  not  to  his  merits,  that  these  observances  are 
due ;  and  we  are  altogether  unable  to  conceive,  how  his  mere  down- 
fal  should  convert  him  into  an  object  of  regard  or  affection,  who 
was  generally  admitted,  in  the  days  of  his  exaltation,  to  deserve  the 
execration  of  all  friends  to  political  freedom  or  national  independ- 
ence. To  us,  he  has  always  appeared  a  most  pernicious  and  detest- 
able tyrant,  without  feeling,  principle,  or  concern  for  l>uman  suf- 
ferings or  honour — and  such  he  appears  to  us  still.  Even  they  who 
now  seem  inclined  to  relent  towards  liim,  can  find  nothing  better  to  say 
in  his  behalf,  than  that  he  is  not  worse  than  the  run  of  other  tyrants 
and  conquerors — and  we  believe  this  to  be  true  :  But  is  that  a  rea- 
son why  those  who  hate  and  oppose  them^  should  feel  any  kindness 
and  indulgence  for  him  ?  For  our  part,  we  know  nothing  so  hateful 
as  a  tyrant  and  a  conqueror  ;  and  it  is  quite  enough  that  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  belong  to  that  fraternity.  But  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that,  though  not  worse  perhaps  in  character  than  other  tyrants,  he 
has  had  far  more  power,  and  done  far  more  mischief,  than  any  other 
in  recent  tinges  ;  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  more  hated.  The  sort 
of  hankering  aft^T  him  which  we  can  trace  among  some  of  our  good 
Whjgs,  proceeds,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  now  abused  and  insujted  by  the  servile  tools  of  tyrants  not 
much  better  than  himself.  But  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  a  good  prin- 
ciple, and  does  real  injury  to  the  cause  which  it  is  meant  to  serve. 
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tory  of  foreigners,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  armies,  again 
opened  the  way  for  Louis  to  the  French  throne. 

After  the  impressive  lesson  which  this  second  expulsion  of  the 
femily  must  have  taught,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures they  adopted  to  correct  the  errors,  or  supply  the  omissions 
which  had  contributed  to  that  catastrophe. 

In  the  first  place,  instead  of  waiting  beyond  the  frontier  till 
the  first  shock  of  rage  and  humiliation  attending  the  defeat  was 
over,  and  the  odium  of  the  severe  measures  to  which  it  neces- 
sarily led  had  subsided,  and  then  coming  in  to  share  and  miti- 
gate the  national  afflictions, — his  Majesty  was  advised  to  come 
back  to  Paris  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Allied  forces,  and  thus 
directly  to  connect  himself  with  all  their  obnoxious  proceedings, 
and  to  exhibit  himself,  not  only  as  profiting  by  the  national  dis- 
comfiture, which  he  unquestionably  did,  but  as  exulting  and  re- 
joicing in  their  calamities. 

In  the  second  place,  before  any  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  nation,  and  while  the  national  army  had  retired  by  con- 
vention, he  set  himself  down  in  his  capital,  surrounded  by  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  foreign  soldiers,  and  there  agreed  to 
terms  more  humiliating  and  disadvantageous  for  France,  than 
ever  had  been  imposed  on  her  in  the  course  of  three  hundred 
years  of  war  and  negotiation  :  Almost  all  her  border  garrisons 
and  places  of  strength  were  to  be  given  up  to  a  foreign  soldiery, 
and  large  payments  were  to  be  made  to  defray  their  expenses  in 
this  triumphant  war.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  country  was  to 
pay  for  the  expense  to  which  Europe  had  been  put  in  bringing 
them  back  their  King  ! — and  his  popularity  must  have  been  great 
indeed,  if  his  return  did  not  appear  dearly  bought  with  the 
blood  of  an  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen— -the  unprecedent- 
ed mortification  of  the  national  vanity — the  loss  of  twenty  fron- 
tier towns — and  the  stipulation  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  sterling 
of  tribute  to  those  Allies  of  their  Sovereign. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  and  still  overawed  or  protected  by 
the  foreign  armies,  the  King  immediately  removed  the  whole 
of  the  prefects  and  provincial  officers,  and  replaced  them  with 
men  for  the  most  part  of  violent  Royalist  principles — many 
of  them  emigrants,  utterly  unknown  and  necessarily  suspected 
in  their  districts — and  almost  all  of  them  understood  to  be  ad- 
verse to  any  limitations  whatever  on  the  Royal  authority.  The 
pretext  for  this  change  was,  that  the  former  prefects  had  made 
no  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Bonaparte  ;  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  officers  upon  whose  fidelity  his  Majesty  might 
confidently  rely.  But  the  charge  of  nonresistance  to  Bonaparte 
wag  equally  applicable  to  the  nation  at  large ;  and  it  must  have 
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been  not  a  little  alarming  to  the  people  to  find,  that  no  one  was 
thought  deserving  of  the  King*s  confidence  who  had  not  pro* 
fessea  hostility  to  their  freedom. 

The  next  step,  however,  was  more  decisive.  The  legislative 
bodies  appointed  by  the  Emperor  were  necessarily  dissolved ; 
and  if,  in  the  new  nomination  of  Peers,  there  was  a  jealous  ex- 
clusion of  almost  all  who  had  signalized  themselves  at  any  time 
by  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  this  was  no 
more  than  could  be  accounted  for,  and  excused,  by  the  preju- 
dices and  alarms  of  Royalty,  in  a  body  depending  entirely  on  its 
pleasure  for  its  existence.  In  the  election  of  the  Representatives, 
however,  there  was  an  interference  of  a  more  extraordinary  and 
questionable  character.  These  elections,  it  may  not  be  known 
to  all  our  readers,  had  been  finally  regulated  by  Bonaparte  soon 
after  his  assumption  of  the  government,  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  old  aristocracy  being  entirely  destroyed,  it  was  very  early 
thought  expedient  to  do  something  towards  supplying  its  place ; 
and,  in  order  to  reconcile  this  with  the  revolutionary  right  of 
universal  suffrage,  it  was  agreed  that  the  primary  electors  of 
every  department  should  nominate  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
with  considerable  qualifications  in  respect  of  property,  who 
should  elect  the  representatives  for  the  legislative  body.  The 
change  introduced  by  Bonaparte  was  to  make  those  last  electors 
hold  their  functions  for  life — and  thus  to  limit  the  right  of  inter- 
ference in  the  body  of  the  people,  to  merely  filling  up  the  va- 
cancies which  might  from  time  to  time  arise  in  their  body. — 
That  energetic  sovereign,  however,  was  not  very  fond  of  popu- 
lar interference  in  any  shape — and  it  had  accordingly  happened 
that,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  power,  no  vacancies  ever 
had  been  supplied — and,  at  the  period  of  the  King's  last  resto- 
ration, the  electoral  colleges,  as  they  were  called,  were  deficient 
of  their  complement  by  one  third,  or  in  some  instances  one  half 
of  their  number. — When  the  king  came  to  issue  Orders  for  re- 
turning a  new  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
electoral  colleges  ought  previously  to  be  raised  to  their  proper 
quota :  But,  instead  of  referring  for  this  purpose  to  the  primary 
electors,  it  was  thought  better  just  to  order  the  prefects  of  the 
departments,  who  by  this  time  were  all  decided  royalists,  to 
make  up  the  complement,  by  nominating,  of  their  own  authority, 
such  a  number  of  trustworthy  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
might  be  required  for  that  purpose. 

This  was  accordingly  done;  and  as  those  supplementary  mem- 
bers were,  of  course,  the  most  violent  Royalists  which  the  prefect 
could  find  in  his  district,  all  the  deputies,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, proved  to  be  of  the  same  character — and,  in  some  in- 
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stances,  the  original  body  of  electors  refused  to  concur  with  these 
Royal  nominees,  and  left  the  election  entirely  in  their  hands. — 
Such,  we  believe,  is  the  true  history  and  actual  constitution  of 
that  Chan^ber  of  Deputies  which  now  exercises  the  legislative  func- 
tions in  France,  and  has  already  signalized  itself  by  so  many 
marks  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Court. — So  far  from  ful- 
filling the  appropriate  duty  of  a  representative  of  the  commons  of 
the  land,  by  leaning  towards  the  democratical  side  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  maintaining  a  constant  jealousy  of  royal  encroach- 
ment, it  is  notorious  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  Royalist  than 
either  the  King  or  his  ministers — that  the  minister  has  been 
left  in  a  small  minority  on  the  popular  side,  in  almost  every 
question  of  a  constitutional  nature — and  that  the  great  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  has  been,  not  to  secure  its  attachment, 
but  to  keep  it  within  moderate  limits.  The  Chamber  of  Peers, 
nominated  at  the  same  time  by  the  King  alone,  as  the  bulwark 
and  aristocratical  fence  of  the  monarchy,  is  far  less  monarchi- 
cal than  this  popular  assembly,  which  professes  to  represent  that 
part  of  the  state  which  is  the  most  jealous  of  court  influence.  Out 
of  450  members,  of  whom  scarcely  so  many  as  400  have  ever 
assembled,  the  common  calculation  is,  that  there  are  more  than 
150  violent  Royalists,  who  think  that  the  emigrants  should  have 
all  their  property  and  privileges  restored,  and  that  all  who  had 
ever  held  office  of  any  kind  before  April  1814<,  ought  to  be  ex- 
iled from  the  country, —  nearly  200  who  go  along  with  the  mi- 
nistry in  more  moderate  projects  both  of  reward  and  of  punish- 
ment-^about  30  constitutionalists,  and  15  or  20  old  jacobins. 

A  body  so  constituted,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  be  a  fair 
representation  of  the  public  opinion,  or  to  command  much  pub- 
lic respect  by  its  proceedings.  Accordingly,  from  the  first  hour 
of  its  convocation,  it  has  been  the  custom  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  discontented,  to  make  a  mock  of  its  pretensions,  and  to  hold 
it  out  as  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
country.  It  is  even  understood,  that  the  Court  itself  has  been  a- 
larmed  at  the  extravagance  and  excess  of  its  loyalty  ;  and  that  it 
actually  was  in  contemplation  to  have  dissolved  it,  and  assem- 
bled another,  by  a  more  unexceptionable  mode  of  election. 

All  that  has  passed  since,  hais  been  calculated  to  aggravate, 
rather  than  allay^  the  resentment  and  distrust  occasioned  by 
the  course  of  jbolicy  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  delineate. 
The  reiiio^Al  of  f  oiiche  and  Talleyrand  from  the  ministry,  for 
no  other  known  offence  than  that  of  having  belonged  to  the  re- 
volution, and  having  urged  the  necessity  of  conciliating  a  nation 
which  could  not  be  subdued — a  number  of  arrests  by  the  agents 
of  government  without  the  authority  of  law — and  a  law  passed 
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suspending  aH  the  provisions  for  personal  liberty,  with  very  lit- 
tle precaution — ^the  continued  suppression  of  the  fiberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  continued  partiality  of  the  censors^ — the  barbarous 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  avowedly  on  the  score  of  their 
general  love  of  civil  liberty — the  mission  of  the  princes  into  the 
provinces  most  noted  for  the  violence  of  their  royalist  principles 
—the  exclusive  favour  shown  to  priests  and  emigrants — and  the 
general  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  armed  allies 
of  the  King,  and  the  humiliating  restitutions  upon  which  they 
have  insisted — have  all  conspired  to  foster  that  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  impatience  towards  the  government,  of  which  the  foun- 
dations had  been  laid  by  so  many  other  causes. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  public  and  overt  acts  of 
the  government,  and  of  circumstances  the  existence  and  effect  of 
which  seem  equally  undeniable  ;  and  if  there  were  nothing  more 
in  the  case,   we  should  think  the  causes  of  a  general  and  very 
dangerous  discontent  sufficiently  accounted  for.     But  the  truth 
is,  that  those  feelings  are  more  embittered  by  circumstances  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  same  evidence,  and  in  the? 
reality  of  which  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  have  the  same' 
assurance.     It  is  notorious,  however,  all  over  France,  that  it  is 
not  so  much  against  the  King  himself,  as  against  those  members 
of  his  family  who  are  most  about  his  person,  that  the  suspicions 
and  resentment  of  the  nation  are  directed;  and  that  by  far  the 
most  formidable  exasperation  has  been  produced,  by  the  impres- 
sions which  unhappil}/  prevail' as  to  the  principles  and  deportment 
of  the  princes  next  in  succession  to  the  throne.    Monsieur,  though  ■ 
principally  bent  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Church  to  its  pri- 
mitive power  and  splendour,  is  said  tO  profess  openly  his  prefer-^ 
ence  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  to  speak  with  undii^guised 
hostility  of  all  representative  assemblies,  and  other  checks  on 
the  royal  authority.     The  Due  d'Angouleme,   bred   up  in  the 
same  principles,  has  had  his  zeal  for  th6m  inflamed  by  the  en- 
thusiastic temper  of  his  wife,  who  has  all  the  spirit  of  a  martyr 
for  the  cause — and  many  apologies  for  that  spirit  which  its  mar- 
tyrs could  not  always  claim.     At  Bourdeaux  and  Nismes,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  South,  self- created  bands  are  said  to  have 
risen  up,  breathing  vengeance  against  all  who  have  taken  any 
part  in  the  revolution  ;  and  contending  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  monarchy.     Their  royalism  is  so  exalted,  that  they  will 
not  wear  the  white  cockade,  which  they  say  has  been  contami- 
nated by  the  touch  of  republicans  and  regicides ;    but  adorn 
themselves  in  the  colours  of  the  Duchesse  D' Angouleme,  whose 
champions  they  profess  to  be.     The  Due  de  Berri  is  still  more 
unpopular  than  any  of  the  other  three.     To  their  implacable' 
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hostility  to  every  tliiiig  that  owes  its  birth  to  the  revolution,  he 
is  said  to  add  a  narshness  »ind  arrogance  of  manner,  which  has 
given  deep  and  indelible  offence.  These  illustrious  persons,  and 
their  immediate  confidants  and  advisers,  are  positively  asserted 
to  hold  language  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind  in  their  own  cir- 
cles, under  the  very  roof  of  the  Tuilleries ;  and  to  discourse 
with  considerable  openness,  of  the  necessity  of  putting  to  death 
all  who  had  any  share  in  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
of  seizing  the  property,  and  banishing  the  persons  of  all  who 
had  ever  held  or  accepted  any  employment  whatsoever  under 
any  of  the  revolutionary  governments ; — to  effect  all  which,  they 
are  said  to  contemplate  the  formation  of  a  pure  royalist  army 
in  La  Vendee  and  the  South,  by  means  of  which,  after  the  fac- 
tious have  been  disposed  of,  they  propose  to  redeem  the  national 
honour,  by  taking  vengeance  on  the  English  and  other  foreign- 
ers who  have  taken  such  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  their  weak- 
ness to  spoil  and  disable  the  country. 

For  the  truth  of  these  imputations,  of  course,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  vouch ;  nor  do  we  even  profess  to  have  grounds  suf- 
ficient absolutely  to  settle  our  own  belief  with  regard  to  them  : 
But  we  do  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  such  imputations  are  very  ge- 
nerally made  and  believed  at  Paris  ;  and  that  by  persons  whose 
means  of  information  and  general  veracity  are  held  to  be  equal- 
ly unquestionable.  It  is  no  less  certain^  that  the  same  impres- 
sions are  very  widely  diffused  through  the  body  of  the  nation, 
and  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  exasperated  by  the  late 
mission  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  into  the  South,  and  that  of 
the  Due  de  Berri  to  La  Vendee.  Of  their  effect  in  promoting 
the  previous  animosity  and  alarm,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing. 

To  what  practical  end  this  animosity  tends,  it  is  not  perhaps 
quite  so  easy  to  determine.  In  one  point,  however,  all  but  the 
higtiflying  royalists  seem  to  be  agreed — that  they  never  will  sub- 
mit to  a  government  which  does  not  cordially  recognize  all  that 
is  now  defended  by  any  body  in  the  Revolution, — guarantee  with- 
out grudging  all  the  popular  rights  and  privileges  which  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Revolution, — and  acknowledge  as  ornaments  and 
benefactors  to  the  nation,  many  of  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  France,  while  it  would  have  been  held 
both  criminal  and  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  the  Bour- 
bons. Many  seem  now  persuaded,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for 
such  a  government  under  the  present  monarch,  or  his  imme- 
diate successors ;  and  that  the  first  opportunity  must  be  taken 
again  to  expel  them  from  the  country.  Others  are  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  King,  who  is  by  no  means  personally  obnoxious, 
would  emancipate  himself  from  the  yoke  of  the  princes,  and  take. 
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into  his  councils  men  acquainted  with  the  present  situation  of 
France,  he  might  still  retrieve  his  past  errors,  and  maintain 
himself  on  the  throne  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The 
scheme  of  a  republic  seems  to  be  universally  abandoned — at  all 
events  it  is  universally  disavowed.  The  star  of  Napoleon,  too, 
seems  to  be  generally  considered  as  set ;  and  though  there  have 
been  rumours  of  a  design  to  bring  forward  his  son,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Austria,  yet  this  is  understood  to  be,  as  yet  at  least,  no- 
thing more  than  an  angry  and  undigested  conception  of  some  of 
the  discontented  military  leaders,  and  never  likely  to  make  any 
considerable  party  in  the  country, — which  it  would  naturally 
throw,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  Emperor,  into  the  hated 
hands  of  Austria,  or  subject  to  the  sanguinary  competitions  of 
rival  generals  and  armies. 

At  present  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  general  voice  of 
the  discontented  would  be  for  the  Duke  op  Orleans — and 
that  his  appointment  to  a  limited  monarchy  would  satisfy  a  great- 
er majority  of  all  parties,  and  appease  far  more  jealousies  and 
alarms  than  any  other  measure  that  could  be  suggested.  Such 
a  choice  would  ensure  these  three  great  advantages  to  the  na- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  they  would  have  a  king  who  owed  his 
crown  unequivocally  to  the  will  of  the  country,  and  consequent- 
ly could  claim  nothing  as  his  right  by  birth,  nor  dispute  the 
legitimacy  of  any  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  gi- 
ven. In  the  second  place,  they  would  have  a  king  connected 
"with  the  Revolution  by  his  parentage  and  early  education,  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  tempted  by  family  affection,  or  to  be 
suspected  of  being  tempted  to  look  upon  those  concerned  in  the 
Revolution  with  feelings  of  hatred  or  revenge: — And,  finally,  they 
would  have  a  king  so  near  in  blood  to  the  lineal  successor  to  the 
throne,  and  so  little  entitled  to  the  dignity  for  his  personal  ser- 
vices or  exertions,  as  to  mark  a  considerable  veneration  for  the 
principle  of  hereditary  succession, — to  conciliate  the  moderate 
royalists  on  the  one  band,  and  to  prevent  this  limited  exercise 
of  choice,  in  an  emergency  so  new  and  important,  from  aiford- 
ing  any  encouragement  to  the  perilous  experiment  of  an  elective 
monarchy — or,  in  other  words,  a  crown  set  up  as  a  prize  to  be 
fought  for  by  ail  the  daring  and  ambitious  spirits  in  the  country. 

These  considerations  are  so  forcible,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
SQ  obvious,  that  we  cannot  help  believing,  that  if  things  do  not 
mend  greatly  before  the  death  of  the  King,  whose  health  and 
habits  do  not  promise  a  long  course  of  existence;— or  if,  even 
during  his  life,  discontents  should  rise  so  high,  as  to  produce 
another  subversion  of  the  government,  by  far  the  most  likely, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  desirable  issue,  will  be  the 
transference  of  the  sceptre  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  upon  cou- 
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ditions  more  favourable  to  general  liberty  thai!  have  yet  been 
admitted  by  a  French  Sovereign. 

We  are  far  from  intending  to  insinuate,  that  that  illustrious' 
person  has  actually  taken  any  measures  to  bring  about  such  a 
consummation^  or  that  he  is  even  suspected  of  caballing  against 
the  throne  of  his  kinsman.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally 
understood,  that,  he  has  carefully  kept  himself  aloof  from  the 
hazard  of  all  such  imputations ; — and  that  though  his  partisans 
may  conjecture  that  he  will  not  refuse  the  greatness  that  may  be 
put  upon  him,  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  he  will  himself  do 
nothing  to  bring  it  to  him,  nor  use  any  other  arts  to  strengthen 
his  interest,  than  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitutional  charter,  which  the  whole  nation  is  now  bound  to 
observe.  This  character,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  is  that  Of 
much  good  sense  and  moderation. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  very  much  in.  the  name  of 
the  constitutionalists,  or  those  who  think  they  have  room  to 
complain  of  the  existing  government,  and  who  say  that  they 
comprehend  nine- tenths  of  the  whole  French  people; — and  in 
stating  the  facts  on  which  they  mainly  rely  for  the  justification 
of  their  discontents,  we  have  perhaps  unconsciously  borrowed  a. 
little  too  much  of  their  tone  and  temper.  It  would  not  be  fair, 
however,  to  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
country,  without  taking  some  notice  of  the  pleas  and  averments 
of  the  Royalists. 

Admitting,  as  they  do  in  substance,  most  of  the  facts  which 
we  have  already  stated  as  notorious,  the  moderate  persons  of 
this  party  certainly  deny  that  the  King  looks  with  any  grudging 
or  regret  on  the  rights  which  the  constitutional  charter  con- 
firms to  the  people  at  large,  or  that  the  Princes  profess  any  hos- 
tility to  that  constitution.  They  say,  we  are  afraid  not  quite 
correctl}/,  that  the  system  of  lenity  and  confidence  was  fairly 
tried  during  the  last  short  reign,  when  it  was  shamefully  abus- 
ed, and  that  greater  distrust  and  severity  arc  now  indispen- 
sable for  their  safety ; — that  those  who  are  discontented  now, 
never  would  be  satisfied  while  any  power  was  left  to  the  Crown, 
and  that  it  is  as  well  to  resist  their  pretensions  at  this  point  as 
at  any  other ; — that  they  must  at  all  events  have  a  force  for  their 
protection,  upon  which  they  can  rely — and  that  if  the  proved 
faithlessness  of  so  many  who  made  professions  of  attachment, 
compels  them  to  choose  that  force  among  persons  who  carry 
their  notions  of  loyalty  somewhat  farther  than  the  present  con- 
etitution  admits,  that  is  no  fault  of  theirs ;  and  it  will  be  easy 
for  the  government  to  prevent  this  excessive  devotion  of  their 
supporters  from  producing  any  practical  mischief.    They  main- 
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tain  also,  that  the  only  violent  opposition  to  their  govern- 
ment  is  to  be  found  among  the  discontented  and  ambitious 
soldiery,  who  wish  again  for  conquest  and  pillage,  under  a 
military  sovereign ;  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
though  overawed  by  this  dangerous  class  of  persons,  are  in  their 
hearts  for  the  King's  government — as  that  under  which  they  will 
have  most  peace,  and  most  substantial  freedom  :  And  they  main- 
tain farther,  that  the  genius  of  the  French  nation,  and  their 
late  habits,  lead  them  to  submit  much  more  patiently  to  the 
hand  of  power  than  the  voice  of  reason ; — and  that  if  they 
could  only  get  such  an  army  as  to  repress  all  internal  resist- 
ance, the  country  would  fall  very  readily  into  its  old  habits  of 
obedience  to  legitimate  force.  They  confess,  that  the  propensi- 
ty of  the  people  is  to  w^r,  and  that  their  leading  passion  is  for 
military  glory  j — and  upon  this,  in  fact,  tliey  now  build  their 
chief  hope  of  consolidating  their  government.  The  Allies,  they 
say,  and  particularly  the  English,  have  behaved  ungenerously, 
and  even  deceittully,  in  coming  into  their  country,  with  profes- 
sions of  amity  to  all  but  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents ;  and, 
then  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness  and  unprepared  con- 
dition, to  plunder  and  insult  them,  like  a  conquered  people;  to 
exact  tribute  from  them ;  to  dictate  to  them  what  garrisons 
they  shall  have,  and  where  they  shall  be  stationed  in  their  own 
realm  j  and  to  seize  upon  their  whole  frontier,  and  quarter  a 
foreign  army  upon  them  for  a  period  of  years  after  all  pre- 
texts for  hostility  have  disappeared.  By  holding  out  this  lan- 
guage, which  no  doubt  fails  in  exactly  with  the  sentiments  of 
all  classes  of  Frenchmen,  they  expect  very  easily  to  raise  an 
army,  which  will  at  once  strengthen  their  hands  against  all 
domestic  enmity,  and  enable  them,  in  due  time,  to  drive  these 
treacherous  invaders  from  their  soil,  and  retrieve  the  military 
honour  of  France,  at  the  same  time  that  they  restore  its  inde- 
pendence. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  language  is  held  by  official 
persons  about  the  Court  on  public  occasions ;  but  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  it  is  held  by  the  great  body  of  Royalists  in- 
diviiiu^illy,  and  that  with  very  little  reserve  or  concealment;  and 
that  the  hatred  t(i  England  is  now,  on  the  whole,  more  acrimo- 
nious, and  more  openly  and  offensively  expressed  among  this 
class  of  persons  than  among  their  antagonists.  It  is,  or  was  at 
least  very  lately,  an  ordinary  topic  of  reproach  with  them,  that 
our  Government  was  actually  in  league  with  the  partisans  of 
Orleans  to  bring  about  the  expulsion  of  the  present  King;— 
and  some  belief  in  this  imputation  may  perhaps  have  mitigated  • 
the  hostility  of  the  constitutionalists. 
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From  this  state  of  parties  and  of  facts,  our  readers  may  jadgf 
for  themselves  what  is  likely  to  be  the  fortune  of  this  distracted 
country  : — and  we  have  no  inclination  to  disturb  their  calcula- 
tions with  any  predictions  of  ours.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
\<^ith  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  facts,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  to  doubt  that  the  party  of  the  malcontents 
is  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  daring :  But  they  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  having  no  military  head,  no  sort  of  pecu- 
niary funds,  and  no  means  of  safe  or  easy  concert  and  prepara- 
tion. The  Government,  in  all  these  respects,  is  in  a  much  more 
favourable  situation.  It  is  actually  established,  and  invested  with 
some  immediate  authority  ;  and,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  may  take  its 
measures  in  perfect  security  and  tranquillity.  Both  parties,  in 
the  mean  time,  are  repressed,  and  nearly  alike  repressed  we  take 
it,  by  the  overawing  foreign  force  with  which  the  theatre  and 
the  prize  of  their  contentions  is  still  surrounded,  and  the  extreme 
uncertainty  of  the  policy  that  this  force  may  adopt  in  the  event 
of  a  renewed  civil  war.  They  are  also  mutually  repressed  by 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  and  the  almost  total  de- 
struction of  the  materiel  of  an  army  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  their  late  hostilities.  It  is  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances alone,  we  think,  that  the  conflict  does  not  take  place 
immediately. 

As  to  the  policy  of  Austria  or  Russia — though  many  extraor- 
dinary things  are  confidently  asserted  with  regard  to  them — 
we  shall  not  now  venture  upon  any  speculation  :  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  at  such  an  event  as  the  revival  of  civil  contentions 
in  France,  even  as  a  remote  possibility,  without  strenuously  in- 
culcating upon  this  country  the  propriety,  the  justice,  the  neces- 
sity of  an  absolute,  true,  and  entire  neutrality.  We  have  no 
right  to  interfere — We  have  no  interest  to  interfere — And  our 
interference  is  most  likely  to  defeat  the  objects  for  which  it  is  un- 
dertaken, and  to  ruin  the  peace  and  the  liberties  of  all  Europe, 
while  it  brings  this  nation  to  speedy  bankruptcy,  disorder,  and 
dishonour. 

Our  ministers  have  already  solemnly  abjured  all  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  government  of  France,  or  in  the  choice 
which  that  great  nation  may  make  of  a  government  for  itself; 
and  therefore,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  more  on  the  ge- 
neral view  of  the  subject, — as  it  probably  will  not  be  contend- 
ed, that,  except  for  some  strong  and  immediate  interest  of  our 
own,  we  can  ever  be  entitled  to  intermeddle  with  the  private 
concerns  of  our  neighbours.  That  there  are  limits  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference,  is  indeed  undeniable ;  and  we  are  not 
disposed  to  be  ycry  rigid  in  fixing  their  places.     If  France  should 
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again  erect  itself  into  a  revolutionary  republic,  and  proclaim 
hostility  to  all  thrones,  we  should  think  this  a  justifiable  case  of 
interference,  even  antecedent  to  any  actual  attack  on  our  own 
government. — Nay,  if  Bonaparte  should  escape  frem  St  Helena, 
and  resume  the  purple  for  a  third  time  in  Paris,  we  should  not 
much  quarrel  with  those  who  should  hold  that  also  a  ground  for 
immediate  opposition  :  But  we  must  peremptorily  protest  against 
any  interference  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Lewis  XVIII.  on 
his  throne,  in  despite  of  the  French  nation; — or  for  opposing  the 
pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  any  other  competitor 
whom  the  voice  of  the  country  may  call  to  supply  his  place. 

Wc  are  zealous  and  most  sincere  advocates  for  hereditary  mo- 
narchy,— and  our  opinions  and  arguments  upon  that  subject  are 
already  before  the  public  at  large:  * — But  hereditary  monarchy, 
without  a  power  and  a  right  in  the  people  to  change  the  line  of 
succession,  is  the  old  slavish  absurdity  of  thejf^M5  divinum  of  kings; 
and  cannot  decently  be  asserted  in  any  country  that  has  the  small- 
est pretensions  to  liberty.  In  England,  where  we  still  have  a  free 
constitution,  and  that  exactly  because  we  have  a  Sovereign  who 
owes  his  crown  to  such  a  change  in  the  succession,  the  mere 
statement  of  such  a  doctrine  must  appear  to  be  the  very  height 
of  absurdity  and  baseness.  But,  even  if  this  were  questionable, 
surely  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  opposite  doctrine,  upon 
which  it  is  our  great  glory  and  especial  distinction  among  na- 
tions to  have  acted,  and  to  the  practical  assertion  of  which  we 
familiarly  ascribe  all  that  is  excellent  in  our  political  institutions, 
can  at  the  same  time  be  so  very  pernicious  and  detestable,  that 
it  can  be  lawful  to  take  up  arms  to  prevent  its  adoption  in  a  fo- 
reign country,  and  a  duty  to  make  war  upon  our  neighbours,  if 
they  seem  disposed  in  this  respect  to  follow  our  example. 

The  only  ground,  in  short,  that  can  bear  to  be  stated  for  such 
an  interference,  must  be,  that  our  own  interests  would  be  in  some 
way  compromised  by  any  internal  change  in  the  government  of  a 
neighbouring  country.  But  what  is  it  to  us,  or  any  interest  of 
ours,  that  the  French  people  prefer  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
Count  de  Lille  for  their  sovereign  ?  and  choose  to  call  one  prince 
of  the  old  family  to  the  throne,  instead  of  another  ?  It  certainly 
is  very  much  to  be  wished,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  they  should 
adhere  upon  the  whole  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession ; 
but,  even  if  they  should  judge  differently,  and  should  set  up 
the  crown  to  sale,  or  openly  proclaim  it  to  be  elective,  we 
do  not  see  what  right  we  should  have  to  find  fault  with  them. — 
The  mischiefs  of  such  a  government  are,  in  common  cases,  all 
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to  the  nation  that  adopts  it — and  as  it  is  usually  rendered  weak- 
er and  less  formidable  by  the  struggles  and  distractions  to 
which  it  is  consequently  exposed,  there  seems  to  be  no  conceiv- 
able ground  upon  which  the  vicinage  can  have  any  right  to  pre- 
vent it.  That  it  is  an  impolitic  and  improvident  measure  in  ge- 
neral estimation,  can  surely  give  the  wise  people  who  think  so 
no  right  to  enlighten  the  folly  of  an  independent  nation  by 
making  war  upon  them  till  they  are  convinced  of  their  folly. 
They  must  be  left  to  the  gentler  and  more  effectual  schooling 
of  experience  and  reflection.  What  should  we  have  thought 
in  England,  in  1688,  if  the  great  States  of  Europe  had  combin- 
ed, and  required  us  to  show  cause  why  we  could  live  no  longer 
under  the  dominion  of  our  legitimate  Sovereign,  and  enjoined 
us  to  make  out  such  a  case  of  necessit}^  as  thei/  should  find  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  before  they  would  tolerate  a  measure  so 
irregular,  and  of  such  dangerous  example  ?  Could  any  nation 
that  pretended  to  independence  submit  to  such  an  interference  ? 
Could  any  government,  or  any  combination  of  governments, 
that  pretended  to  justice  or  liberality,  presume  to  attempt  it? — 
The  question,  however,  co\nes  exactly  to  this  issue, — whether  the 
reasons  which  entitle  a  nation  to  make  changes  in  its  internal 
government,  must  be  reasons  that  are  satisfactory  to  itself, — or  to 
other  countries  ?  That  there  may  be  reasons  to  justify  such  a 
change,  probably  will  not  be  disputed  ;  and  all  that  is  contend- 
ed for  is,  that  the  nation  which  is  to  act  upon  them  should  be 
allowed  tojadgeof  their  validity.  No  other  tribunal  can  pos- 
sibly be  aware  of  their  force,  or  attempt  to  make  their  practical 
application  without  manifest  usurpation. 

But  even  if  an  independent  state  could  be  subjected,  in  a  mat- 
ter hke  this,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  surrounding  governments, 
and  obliged  to  make  out  a  colourable  case  before  it  was  allowed 
to  make  any  such  alteration,  we  conceive  that  France  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  out  such  a  case,  as  must,  upon  every  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity,  be  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  in  so  lar  at 
least  as  this  country  is  to  judge  of  it.  We  could  not  well  refuse 
the  authority  of  the  great- ¥hd  glorious  precedent  afforoed  by  our 
own  history ; — indeed  there  is  no  other  conceivable  standard  by 
which  any  man  among  us  could  ever  pretend  to  estimate  the  rea- 
sonableness of  any  similar  attempt.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult, 
we  think,  to  show^,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the  view  which 
we  have  already  given  of  the  interests  and  sentiments  of  the  French 
nation,  and  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  its  present  rulers, 
there  are,  relatively  to  French  feelings,  as  strong  inducements  to 
change  the  person  of  the  sovereign  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  o- 
ther.    The  ultimate  m|i||iybr  all  such  changes,  is  the  co»i» 
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scientious  conviction  of  the  people,  that  their  lives,  properties, 
or  liberties  will  be  in  hazard,  if  it  be  not  adopted.  But  there 
can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  we  suppose,  that  there  are  many  more 
individuals  now  in  France  who  sincerely  entertain  such  appre- 
hensions from  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  than  there 
were  in  England  in  the  time  of  James  II.  To  quiet  such  gene- 
ral or  extensive  apprehensions,  and  to  prevent  them  from  break- 
ing out  into  perpetual  and  incurable  disturbances,  the  principle 
of  hereditary  succession,  which  is  itself  only  to  be  valued  as  gene- 
rally preventing  such  disturbances,  may  be  lawfully  sacrificed ; 
and  the  sacrifice  will  be  cheap,  if  the  end  can  be  accomplished, 
without  absolutely  departing  from  the  principle  altogether,  but 
only  deviating  a  little  way  from  the  lineal  order  of  inheritance. 

This  is  truly  the  bottom  of  the  case;  and  the  basis  upon  which 
our  Revolution,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Dutch  provinces  and  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  and  indeed  every  other,  must  ultimately  be  rest- 
ed.— But  the  parallel  between  our  case  in  1688,  and  that  of 
France  at  the  present  moment,  may  perhaps  be  pushed  a  little 
farther.  The  true  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  James,  was  the  dif- 
ference of  religion.  He  adhered  to  the  old  faith  of  the  country, 
while  its  habits  and  institutions  had  been  permanently  moulded  to 
one  of  later  origin  ;  and  instead  of  yielding  a  part,  at  least,  of  his 
own  notions  and  prejudices,  to  those  of  his  people,  and  being 
guided  by  the  counsels  of  those  who  knew  them  and  their  tem- 
per, he  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  Priests  and  Jesuits 
and  other  zealots,  who  would  admit  of  no  compromise,  and  were 
substantially  strangers  to  the  character  of  the  nation  he  was  to 
govern.  If  we  read  Emigrants  for  Jesuits^  this  is  nearly  the 
picture  of  the  present  government  of  France.  Twenty  years  of 
revolution  have  made  the  Court  and  the  emigrants  as  much  a- 
liens  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  France  as  it  now  is,  as  the 
lapse  of  a  century  had  estranged  Popery  and  its  accompaniments 
from  the  habits  of  our  people  in  1688;  and  we  believe  it  will 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  political  reformation  of  the  former 
period  is  at  least  as  much  valued  by  its  disciples,  as  the  religious 
reformation  of  the  latter  was  by  its  irainediate  supporters. 

From  what  we  have  here  said,  it  .may  perhaps  be  inferred, 
that  we  wish  at  all  events  for  the  dethronement  of  the  present 
King,  and  think  that  an  insurrection  for  tha^  object  would  be  a 
laudable  and  proper  measure.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  our 
opinion.  If  the  crown,  indeed,  could  be  brought  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  without  a  struggle  or  an  insurrection,  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  we  think  France  would  have  a  better 
chance  both  for  freedom,  and  for  tranquillity,  than  under  the 
present  Monarch  and  his  apparent  heirs ;  ajid  we  should  con- 
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sider  it  as  a  very  fortunate  and  happy  event,  for  her  ^nd  for  the 
world,  if,  either  by  the  natural  course  of  mortality,  or  by  any  vo- 
luiitary  arrangement  in  the  family,  that  Prince  should  now  be  en- 
abled to  ascend  the  throne,  without  competition  or  resistance  from 
any  quarter.  Beyond  this,  however,  our  revolutionary  spirit  pro- 
ceeds not ; — and  if  all  Frenchmen  thought  as  we  do,  they  would 
rather  apply  themselves  to  conciliate  each  other,  and  gradually 
and  patiently  to  ameliorate  their  constiution  under  their  present 
Kir,2f,  than  commit  their  country  to  the  dreadful  hazard  of  a 
new  civil  w\ir,  for  an  object  which  may  be  desirable,  but  which 
they  cannot  be  sure  of  attaining. 

Ignorant  as  the  opponents  of  the  Court  are  of  the  exact  measure 
of  their  own  strength,  or  of  that  which  may  be  arrayed  against  it, 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  can  have  any  assurance  of  a  speedy 
or  easy  victory: — And  with  a  people  so  combustible, — already  so 
mischievously  trained  to  military  habits  and  principles, — so  ill  pro- 
provided  with  leaders  in  civil  wisdom, — and  so  apt  to  be  made  the 
prey  of  atrocious  factionaries,  or  ambitious  generals,  we  confess 
that  we  see  much  more  danger,  both  to  liberty  and  peace,  from  the 
issue  of  a  long  internal  contention,  than  from  any  abuse  of  which 
the  present  government  is  likely  to  be  guilty — if  properly  watched, 
admonished,  and  resisted.  The  foundations  of  a  representative  go- 
vernment are  now  laid,  we  think,  indestructibly  in  the  French  con- 
stitution; and  we  have  no  idea  that  the  present  King  has  any  de- 
sign to  abrogate  or  defeat  the  objects  of  this  great  institution. 
However  much  it  may  be  abused  or  perverted,  therefore,  at  this 
moment,  it  seems  certain,  that  if  every  thing  is  not  again  cast  down 
by  the  shock  of  another  popular  revolution,  the  monarchy  will  be 
substantially  limited,  and  a  certain  considerable  and  growing  por- 
tion of  power  vested  in  the  people.  We  are  not  even  sure  whether 
the  nation  be  fit  at  this  moment  for  more  complete  liberty ;  and 
whether  they  would  not,  on  the  whole,  have  a  better  chance  of 
ultimately  obtaining  a  free  and  happy  constitution,  by  this  pro- 
gressive and  gradual  extension  of  the  legislative  power,  than  by 
starting  at  once  into  the  function  of  patriots  and  citizens.  At 
all  events,  we  should  prefer  this  chance  to  the  perilous  experi- 
ment of  an  appeal  to  armSf  and  the  hazards  of  an  exasperated 
civil  war.  We  should  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  conciliate 
the  Nation,  and,  if  necessary,  to  controul  and  even  intimidate 
the  Court,  if  it  persisted  in  a  narrow  or  illiberal  policy ;  but  we 
should  not  risk  an  actual  insurrection — on  slighter  ground  than 
that  of  actual  and  intolerable  oppression, — and  certainly  not  for 
the  uncertain  chance  of  obtaining  a  Sovereign  who  would  no 
<loubt  be  more  suitable  in  many  respects  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  country. 
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Such  ^re  our  sentiments  of  the  course  that  France  ought  to 
pursue  in  the  present  agitatin^r  crisis  of  her  affairs ;  but  we  great- 
ly fear  that  they  are  not  the  sentiments  of  any  considerable  part 
of  the  people  of  that  country ;  And  it  is  with  a  view  to  their 
acting  upon  their  own  opposite  impressions,  and  actually  plung- 
ing into  domestic  dissensions,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  we  will  have  neither  right  nor  interest  to  interfere  in  that 
quarrel ;  and  are  bound,  upon  every  consideration  of  generosity 
and  prudence,  to  let  them  settle  their  government  in  any  way 
they  please,  or  are  able, — provided  they  do  not  endanger  our 
peace  or  independence  in  the  operation, 

As  to  the  consequences  of  our  yielding  to  our  lamentabla 
passion  for  war  and  interference,  on  our  finances  and  internal 
prosperity,  we  shall  say  nothing  in  this  place,  as  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  annex  a  short  separate  article  upon  these  important  sub- 
jects ;  and  indeed,  we  have  left  ourselves  room  to  add  but  a  word 
or  two  on  the  effects  of  such  a  mischievous  system  of  policy  ou 
our  honour  and  influence,  and  the  fortunes  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral. 

In  the  first  place,  if  it  really  require  the  whole  united  force 
of  Europe  to  prevent  the  French  from  dethroning  their  present 
King,  it  must  be  pretty  plain  that  he  has  no  considerable  number 
of  supporters  in  his  own  country,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  it 
is  decidedly  against  him.  If  it  be  not  so,  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  necessity  for  our  interference — and  if  it  be  so,  then  that  in- 
terference must  of  necessity  appear  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  to 
be  a  monstrous  outrage,  injustice,  and  oppression,  the  existence 
of  which  must  exasperate  them  still  more  against  the  prince  oa 
whose  account  they  are  subjected  to  it.  The  natural  effects 
of  persecution  are  now  pretty  well  known  and  admitted — to 
exalt  and  rivet  the  attachment  of  its  victims  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  inflicted — to  turn  mere  reluctance  or  difference  of 
opinion  into  furious  hatred  or  ungovernable  enthusiasm — to 
raise  common  men  to  the  devotedness  of  martyrs,  or  the  frenzy 
of  assassins— and  to  put  all  the  strong  feelinors  of  revenge  and 
honour  in  the  way  of  easy  reconciliation.  There  is  bitterness 
enough  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  civil  war  j  but  if  the  Allies, 
who  are  already  generally  hated  in  France  for  their  humiliation  of 
ihe  national  power  and  vanity,  are  to  take  part  in  that  war,  this 
will  not  only  throw  the  whole  weight  of  national  feeling  into  the 
opposite  scale,  but  will  infallibly  give  a  cliaracter  of  acrimony  and 
deadly  hatred  to  the  contest,  of  which  the  world  has  yet  seen  no 
example.  But  a  war  waged  with  such  feelings,  and  against  such 
9  nation  as  France,  can  have  no  issue  on  which  reason  or  h^- 
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manity  can  bear  to  look  without  horror.  Even  supposing  the  alli- 
ed aruis  to  be  as  completely  siiccesstul  as  |x)ssible,  it  is  plain  that 
Fraiice  can  never  be  permanently  subdued,  without  the  absolute 
extermination  of  most  of  its  inhabitcints.  Paris,  and  other  great 
towns  mny,  and  probably  would  be,  abandoned  to  pillage  and  con- 
flagration ;  large  provinces  may  be  occupied  and  severed,  by  de- 
cre.  s  (•!  Congress,  from  the  rest  of  the  country  ;  but  a  warlike 
and  exasperated  population  of  forty  millions  cannot  be  absolutely 
destroyed,  or  permanently  kept  under  by  mere  force  ; — and  these 
violent  and  deplorable  measures,  which  can  only  become  pos- 
sible in  the  end  of  the  most  snvage  and  murderous  hostilities, 
will  merely  sow  the  seeds  of  after  revolts,  insurrections,  and  mas- 
sacres,— till  some  new  view  of  policy  or  private  ambition  dis- 
unite the  victorious  Allits-,  and  afford  the  vanquished  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  asserting  their  independence,  and  wreaking  their 
revenge. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  u^,  that  if  we  are  to  mingle  again  in 
the  internal  dissensions  of  P'rance,  and. to  take  part  in  the  hos- 
tilities to  which  they  will  but  too  probably  give  rise,  we  shall 
not  only  render  the  Prince  whom  we  mean  to  support  more  uni- 
versally odious  in  that  country,  but  in  all  likelihood  involve  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  the  most  ranc  )rous  and  desolating  hostili- 
ties for  thirty  years  to  come.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  recollect,  that  the  great  haziird  to  which 
civil  liberty,  national  morality,  and  general  prosperity,  are  now 
exposed  all  over  the  civilized  world,  arises  from  the  prevalence 
of  military  habits,  and  the  conversion  of  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  people  into  a  professional  soldiery.  It  is  to  this  that  we 
owe  the  last  return  of  Bonaparte,  and  all  the  disgusting  scenes 
of  perfidy  and  atrocity  by  which  it  was  attended  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
also  that  we  must  ascribe  that  neglect  of  literature  and  political 
.philosophy — that  contempt  in  shortof  civil  arts  and  civil  virtues, 
the  beginnings  of  which,  we  conceive,  have  lately  been  but  too  vi- 
sible in  other  nations.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  certain,  than 
that  no  country  can  be  free,  or  rich,  or  moral,  or  refined,  whose 
leading  occupation  is  that  of  war — and  among  whom  the  military 
order  takes  precedency  over,  and  gives  the  tone  to  every  other. 
Even  if  every  other  reason,  therefore,  did  not  concur  to  deter  us 
from  engaging  in  wars  which  do  hot  concern  us,  and  in  which 
we  must  be  equally  ruined  by  failure  as  by  success,  this  consider- 
ation, we  conceive,  ought  to  inspire  us  with  redoubled  caution  ; 
and  determine  us  to  abstain  from  a  scene  not  more  painful  than 
precarious,  and  in  wliich  our  very  eflbrts  must  strike  so  deep  at 
the  heart  of  our  prosperity,  ^ 
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Art.  Xir,  An  Answer  to  the  Calumnious  Misrepresentations  of 
the  Qjiurterii/  Iteview^  the  British  Critic^  and  the  Edinburgk 
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'f\^  our  return  from  tbat  *  retreat  *  on  the  banks  of  the  Firth 
^^  '  of  Forth,'  whither  Sir  Nathaniel  pursued  us,  to  our  win- 
ter *  hiding-place  in  one  of  the  Wyndes'  of  this  ancient  capital, 
to  which  he,  with  his  wonted  sagacity,  has  tracked  us,  we  found 
this  Answer  on  our  tfibk\  We  have  read  it ;  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  doubted  either  tlie  ijuilt  of  Sir  Nathaniel,  or  the 
moderati:>n  of  the  punisfiment  inflicted  on  him,  we  impose  on 
such  sceptics  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlet,  as  a  penance  which 
will  amply  atone  for  their  doubts,  and  elFoctuaily  remove  them- 
We  at  first  intended  merely  to  give  the  title,  and  to  request  that 
bur  readers  would  peruse  it,  that  they  might  see  in  every  page 
hew  evidence  of  the  justice  of  our  former  opinion.  But  as  there 
happens  to  be  no  Court  ol  Ses*^ion  on  the  day  when  we  are  writ- 
ing, we  shall  throw  away  an  hour  of  an  idle  advocate's  time  iu 
|)omting  out  that  evidence  to  their  n(>ti<:e.  We  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  follow  our  author  into  the  noble  ecstasies  in  which,  see- 
inf  vihat  '  ne'er  can  be  seen  awake,  *  he  exclaims,  *  Methinks 
*  I  behold  'hem  perched  on  the  sacred  mausoleum  of  David 
■*  Hunie, '  J  8cc.  For  our  parts,  it  would  require  less  boldness 
really  to  place  ourselves  ifi  that  position,  than,  like  Sir  Natha- 
tiiel,  (whose  courage  in  this  respect  is  heroic),  to  brave  the  ridi- 
tule  of  such  a  metaphor* 

"  From  the  occasional  contemplation  indeed  of  the  mausoleuni 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  historians  whose  industry  may  some- 
times slumljer  ih  the  Collection  of  evidence,  but  whose  acute- 
"n€s«<  is  never  clouded  in  its  discussion,  and  wliose  principal  mo- 
ral error  is,  that  he  is  perhaps  too  leniejitand  indulgent  a  judge 
of  human  conduct,  it  would  be  natural  enougli  that  we  should 
learn  additional  disgust  for  those  wretched  scribblers  whose 
•vulgar  credulity  receivers  the  malignity  of  a  tale  as  a  substitute 
for  proofj  and  who,  without  tven  the  bad  excuse  of  partiality^ 
Vnti-e  undistinguishing  vfar  against  the  good  name  of  ail  their 
illustrious  countrymen  and  conlen)porarie!».  Sir  N.  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  our  countryman  John  Knox.  We,  as  usual  dif- 
fering from  him^  feel  the  most  grateful  veneration  for  one  of  the 
deliverers  of  Reason  as  Well  as  Religion,  to  whose  courage  and 
integrity  we  owe  our  present  security  against  the  Inquisition  oi 

*  S;r  Nathaniels  Answer,  p.  .52.  %  ^hid.  p.  60» 
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Ferdinand  VII.,  and  the  butchers  of  the  protestants  of  Langue- 
doc,  and  who,  among  many  higher  privileges,  earned  for  us  the 
right  of  freely  chastising  calumnious  libellers,  and  publicly  ex- 
posing historical  impostors.  The  sequel  of  the  beautiful  passage 
of  Sir  N.  which  has  occasioned  some  of  these  remarks,  so 
much  abounds  in  metaphor  and  mythology,  that  cold  and  un- 
learned Scotchmen  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  How 
lightnings  came  to  be  black,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  are  dis« 
posed  to  concur  with  our  author,  that,  even  in  that  unusual  state, 
they  would  not  be  *  arrows,  * — thougl),  as  we  never  saw  the  qui- 
ver of  *  Teucer,  *  we  ought  perhaps  to  speak  of  its  contents 
with  more  reserve.  We  admire,  with  profound  humility,  the 
erudition  which  could  afford  so  rare  and  exquisite  a  quotation 
jas  '  Telum  imbellc  sine  ictu  ; '  and  we  subscribe  to  the  decision 
of  this  great  master  of  metaphor,  that  *  Rumblings '  *  never 
can  imitate  Bolts, ' 

Upon  a  review  of  the  charges  which  we  made  against  him, 
we  find  that  to  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and  these  not 
the  least  important,  he  makes  no  answer.  He  stands  mute  on  his 
arraignment,  and  must  therefore  receive  judgment  as  a  calumnia- 
tor. His  imputation  of  cowardice  agaiust  Lewis  XVI,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  justify.  His  charges  against  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox, 
and  Mr  Burke,  of  being  ready  to  bring  Lord  North  '  to  the 
block, ' — against  Lord  North  of  having  coalesced  with  Mr  Fox, 
from  desire  of  income,  fear  of  personal  danger  (which  the  vir- 
tue and  spirit  of  this  writer  calls  *  prudence, '  Answer  p.  45), — 
against  Lord  Thurlow  for  having  answered  the  King  in  a  man-^ 
ner  insolent  if  his  Majesty^s  proposal  was  reasonable,  and  bar- 
barous if  it  was  irrational,—- against  the  King  himself  for  dupli- 
city to  his  ministers,  and  our  charge  against  the  writer  for  ex- 
cusing, if  not  approving  that  duplicity,  which  is  too  gross  to  be 
more  than  imaginary — are  all  passed  over  in  profound  and  prudent 
gilence  by  this  pretended  Answer.  He  objserves  the  like  silence 
where  he  was  most  of  all  called  upon  to  depart  from  it,  respecting 
his  accusation  against  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  of  having  received  money  from 
the  Court  of  France  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.— This  tale  rested  originally  upon  the  testimony  of  Mus- 
grave,  a  physician  at  Paris  j  and  we  took  some  pains  to  demon- 
strate its  absurdity,  by  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  reception 
of  Musgrave's  accusation.  We  were  induced  to  do  so,  partly  by 
our  knowledge  that  (principally,  as  we  conceive,  from  rumours 
.originating  in  that  absurd  narrative)  reports  most  dishonourable 
to  the  British  name  had  been  circulated  on  this  subject  in  fo- 
reign countries.     That  the  King's  mother,  the  l^rime  Miaistcrj 
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and  the  most  opulent  Nobleman  in  the  kingdom  had  sold  their 
country, — that  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  meanest  and  most 
sordid  treachery, — is  a  fact  which,  if  true,  ought  doubtless  to  be 
made  known,  that  their  names  might  be  for  ever  branded  accord- 
ing to  the  enormity  of  their  guilt, — but  of  which  the  truth  must 
be  most  deeply  deplored  by  every  lover  of  his  country  as  a  na- 
tional disgrace,  and  which  the  man  who  publishes  without  proof 
must  himself  be  stigmatized  as  a  false  accuser,  the  guilt  of  whose 
groundless  charge  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  atrocity  of  the 
crime  which  he  imputes  to  others^  We  have  animadverted  in 
terms  of  just  severity  on  this  writer's  impudence  in  reviving  this 
long  exploded  scandal ;  and  we  did  so  with  the  more  sternness, 
because  this  book,  which  no  man  can  quote  in  London  without 
being  laughed  at,  may  hereafter  be  dragged  out  of  the  forgotten 
corner  of  an  old  library  at  Paris  or  Washington,  to  furnish  a 
pretended  proof  of  English  baseness  and  venality.  Sir  Natha- 
niel, however,  neither  retracts  the  charge  nor  supports  it.  He 
is  therefore  not  only  a  slanderer,  but  an  obstinate  and  incorrigi- 
ble slanderer.  '  1  leave, '  says  he,  *  Dr  Musgrave's  inforraa- 
•  tion  to  its  intrinsic  weight.  *  In  other  words,  he  neither  as- 
sents to  our  arguments  nor  refutes  them ;  but  having  done  all 
the  mischief  in  his  power,  to  the  memory  of  individuals,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  nation,  by  the  revival  of  the  story,  he  skulks 
from  responsibility  for  its  truth, — neither  avow^  nor  abandons 
it,  but  very  cavalierly  tells  us,  that  he  leaves  it  to  its  own  intrin- 
sic weight  I — He  has  unconsciously  copied  the  picture  of  scandal 
given  by  the  satirist — 

*  Now  comes  the  general  scandal  charge, 

What  some  invent  the  rest  enlarge  ; 

And,  Madam,  if  it  be  a  lie, 

You  have  the  tale  as  cheap  as  I ! ' 
But  such  subterfuges  must  not  avail  the  malicious  gossip  either 
in  print  or  at  the  tea-table.  The  reviver  and  circulator  of  slan- 
der are  themselves  slanderers — and,  much  more,  if  they  insinuate 
their  belief  of  it,  and  indirectly  lend  their  authority  to  the  tale — 
if  they  labour  with  (however  stupid)  industry  to  collect  all  the 
circumstances  which  can  render  it  plausible,  and  exhaust  the 
beggarly  resources  of  their  ingenuity,  to  give  it  a  colour  of  pro- 
bability. That  they  dare  not  openly  profess  their  faith  in  the 
story  which  they  help  to  circulate,  is  a  proof  that  they  are  guilty 
of  cowardice,  not  that  they  are  innocent  of  calumny.  Nearly 
five  wretched  pages  of  the  first  edition  of  these  Memoirs  are  em- 
ployed in  these  cowardly  and  fraudulent  artitices,  for  persuading 
the  readers  to  believe  what  the  writer  dares  not  say  that  he  him- 
self believes.     *  His  enemies  asserted, '  are  saving  words  of  no. 
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real  importance,  when  all  that  fallows  is  mflnifostlv  contrived  tQ 
Ijain  credit  for  the  representation.  It  is  cnlied  ''  ihe  only  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difhcuity  '  of  Lord  Bute's  having  built 
an  expensive  house.  It  i^;  urged  that  the  Duke  of  Bedlord  ne- 
ver answered  Junius  ;  and  ihe  egregious  follv  of  this  pretended 
argument  ought  not  to  screen  its  malice.  Dr  Musgraye's  ridi- 
culous accusation  is  propped  by  a  mysterious  allusion  to  commu- 
nications made  befr^re  by  h\\\  to  persons  of  rank  at  Paris.  Ju- 
nius and  Wilkes  are  produced  as  witnesses  against  i>oi(l  Hiite; 
and  at  last  it  is  asserted  *  that  Lord  B/ite,  at  the  diUancf  of  half 
a  century^  is  bclitird  to  have  rendered  the  tnati/  of  Fontaine- 
hlcau  subservient  to  h's  private  emilimient. '  Believed — by  whom  ? 
3f  he  means  that  it  is  bt^lieved  by  men  of  sense  and  honour,  let 
}iim  produce  his  proofs.  If  he  means  by  foolish  and  vulgar- 
minded  men,  his  own  book  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  assertion^ 
iind  will  be  quoted  (if  it  ever  is  quoted)  as  a  proof  of  the  extent 
of  that  credulity  which  springs  from  imbecility, — and  which  is 
I'lended  with  the  tincture  of  malice  that  never  fails  to  colour 
the  curiosity  and  vanity  of  the  gossip.  We  are  disposed  by  cha- 
rity to  leave  him  undisputed  pos^e^sion  of  Wiike^'s  address  to 
the  electors  of  Aylesbury.  It  is  absoluiely  his  best  historical  au- 
thority. 

I'o  all  these  serious  charges  he  makes  no  defence.  On  an- 
other matler,  rather  personally  interesting  to  his  own  character, 
3ie  is  equally  silent.  On  the  1st  of  December  178  4,  he  tells  us 
that  he  voted  against  Mr  Fox's  India  bilT,  '  conceiving  it   im- 

*  proper  longer  to  t^r'^^cre  to  Lord  North,  who  seemed  to  have 

*  forsaken  himself.'  Now,  some  of  our  readers  ma}  know,  that 
a  second  bill  for  the  internal  regulation  of  India  was  then  intro- 
<!uced  by  Mr  Fox,  of  which  many  of  the  provisions  were  after-- 
wards  adopted  by  Mr  Pirt ;  and  that  in  this  second  bill  there 
was  a  clause,  directing  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  those  real  or  pre- 
tended debts  of  Lidinn  pr  rices  to  British  subjects,  which  have 
been  since  immortah'z  d  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr  Burke.  'J'he 
vorld  believed  that  the  fnir  or  fraudulent  creditors  of  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnntic,  had  employed  the  money  of  that  degraded  chief 
in  sending  six  members  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  we  had 
heard,  that  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  in  a  judicial  examination, 
}iad  pretty  intelligibly  assigned  the  interest  of  these  creditors  as 
the  motive  of  his  vote  against  the  India  bill.  We  intimated  our 
curiosity  on  this  point  to  Sir  Nathaniel  in  the  last  Review.  But 
he  is  silent  as  the  grave.  Indeed,  he  is  very  delicate  about  his 
own  private  concerns,  though  unsparingly  coarse  about  those  of 
others;  and  most  honourably  keeps  his  own  secrets — being  the, 
only  ones  which  he  can  ccijtainly  know,  and  has  an  undoubted 
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Tight  to  t(]].  We  lament  liis  silence  tlic  more  on  this  subject, 
because  he  m\^n  have  driven  us  not  only  a  sheet  out  of  BenMeld's 
Led<>er,  but  a  chapter  from  the  Memoirs  of  Ossian.  If  he  had 
piven  us  this  information,  we  mifrht  have  perused  with  less  won- 
der, though  not  with  less  indignation,  the  audacious  passaL^e  in 
which  he  ventures  to  say,  that  Mr  Fox's  Commissioners  for  In- 
tlian  affairs,  among  whom  were  Lord  Fitzwilli<im,  the  late  Lord 
Dartmouth,  the  late  Lord  Guildford,  and  the  late  Lord  Minto, 
were  to  throw  India  into  the  •*  rapacious  hands'  of  persons 
whf)se  character  excited  general  nlarm. 

We  liuri7  over  small  matters.     Me  said  that  Louis  XL  *  had 

*  covered  himself  with  glory. '  This  we  thought  the  height  of 
ridicule,  till  Sir  N.  employed  two  pages  of  what  he  calls  his  An?* 
swer  to  prove  ir, — which  we  think  more  ridiculous  still.  He  re- 
peals thai  he  ontij  said  that  the  King  of  Portugal  had  a  skin  as 
ilark  as  a  Moor,  and  a  face  carbunclcd  by  hard  drinking;  and 
this,  it  seems,  we  had  no  right  to  cali  a  description  of  *  a  drunken 

*  old  Moor. '  He  mode^rly  admits,  that  Thiebault  knew  tjie 
Court  of  Berlin  better  than  himself,  but  thinks  it  of  no  conse- 
<]uence  which  of  the  two  accounts  of  the  dismissal  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand was  coiTcct ;  though  the  truth  be,  that,  according  to  the 
authentic  information  of  Thiebault,  there  was  no  dismissal.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  the  numerous,  or  rather  numberless  examples 
of  small  inadvertencies  and  inaccuracies,  separately  considered 
perhaps  minute,  are  not  very  fit  subjects  of  criticism  in  such  a 
performance  as  the  present.  There  is  no  accuracy  without  mi- 
nuteness. Such  multiplied  instances  amount  to  a  proof  of  that 
iiabitual  laxity  and  disregard  to  exactness  which  is  scarcely  com- 
patible with  scrupulous  veracity,  and  which  is  utterly  fatal  to  the 
credit  of  a  collector  of  anecdotes  from  tradition  and  recollection. 

But  to  proceed  to  higher  niatter. — We  charged  chis  writer 
with  a  paragraph  full  of  base  and  malicious  insinuation  against 
Mr  Fox,  on  the  subject  of  the  riots  of  1780.  Lurking  among 
these  insinuations,  we  fortunately  detected  one  tangible  and  pal- 
pable charg'?,  which  it  was  easy  shortly  to  contradict  and  unan- 
swerably to  confute.     *  Mr  Fox, '  says  he,  *  took  no  active  part 

*  in  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances.'  Having  quoted  this 
rash  assertion,  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  the  basest  insinuation, 
we  proceed  to  relate  an  anecdote,  which  proved  '  that  Mr  Vox  did 

*  take  a7i  active  part  tn  the  suppression  of  these  disturbances  ; ' — - 
that  he  had  taken  a  more  active  part  in  their  suppressi(m  than 
any  other  equally  eminent  person,  whose  conduct  <m  that  occa- 
sion was  ki)  v  li  to  US.  Sir  Nad)aniel  might  have  acknowledged 
liis  own  mistake  ;  or  he  might,  if  be  durst,  have  attempted  to 
jdisprcn'c  thiu  slatcmcnl.     Fk-,   iib  Ubuaij  do^s  neither^  but  very 
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cavalierly  tf eats  tliis  decisive  proof  of  the  direct  falsehood  of  his 
own  assertion  regarding  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  if  it 
■were  immaterial  to  the  discussion.     '  The  question  is, '  he  says, 

*  whether  Mr  Fox  refused  to  lend  any  personal  support  to  Go- 

*  vernment,  when  pressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  coope- 

*  rate  for  the  extrication  of  the  capital,  though  Burke  loudly  ex- 

*  pressed  his  wish  for  unanimity  ? '  Now,  though  this  be  not 
the  question  respecting  the  personal  activity  of  Mr  Fox,  in  sup- 
pressing the  riots,  (which  is  in  a  separate  proposition  denied 
by  this  writer),  yet  it  is,  we  own,  a  question  of  great,  per- 
jhaps  of  decisive  importance,  to  the  little  remains  of  credit 
which  may  cling  to  this  book.  Sir  Nathaniel  has  now  twice 
made  an  assertion,  that  a  demand  for  cooperation  was  pub- 
licly made  in  the  House  of  Commons, — to  which  Mr  Burke  ac- 
ceded, and  which  Mr  Fox  refused.  Where  are  the  proofs  of 
this  twice- stated  fact  ?  They  are  not  given  in  the  Book  or  in  the 
Answer.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Printed  Debates — 
nor  in  the  Annual  Register  of  l780j  which  (from  the  auspices 
imder  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  written)  may  be  considered 
s\%  peculiarly  respectable  authority  on  this  point,  nor  the  (New) 
Parliamentary  History,  which  is  collected  from  the  best  accounts 
■with  commendable  diligence.  No  one  work,  in  short,  but  Sir 
^Nathaniel's,  shows  any  trace  of  difference  between  Mr  Burke 
and  Mr  Fox,  in  conduct,  language,  or  opinion,  respecting 
the  riots  of  J  780.  The  Annual  Register  quotes  the  words, 
though  not  the  name  of  Mr  Burke,  in  which  he  deplored 
the  state  of  a  Parliament,  where  freedom  of  debate  was  guard- 
ed by  a  bayonetted  soldiery  against  a  bludgeoned  mob.  He 
called  *  the  military  power  the  bane  of  liberty.  '  He  is  said, 
in   the   Parliamentary   History,  to   have    •   dealt   his  censure 

*  with  vehemence  against  Government  j  *  and  he  was  in  ge- 
neral so  little  sparing  of  invective,  that  the  representation  may 
be  very  easily  believed.  The  same  useful  publication  informs 
us,  that  Mr  Fox,  after  having  concurred  with  Mr  Burke  in 
censure  against  the  ministers,  *  reprobated^  in  terms  as  ivarm  as 
ihoi^e  oj  Mr  Biirke^  the  promoters  of'  the  riots,  '  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  this  was  on  the  (ith  of  .Tune,  while  the  riots 
"were  raging  in  their  utmost  fury.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  dis- 
cover how  they  could  have  differed.  On  the  2d  of  June  they 
both  voted  with  a  vast  majority,  against  the  disgraceful  proposal 
to  discuss  the  intolerant  petition  while  the  rabble  were  in  the 
lobby.  On  the  6th  they  voted  with  the  whole  House  for  the 
Resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  riots.  No  measure  was  then, 
or  at  any  other  time,  proposed  respecting  the  riots,  from  which 
either  of  ih^m  dissented.     They  appear,  on  the  6th,  to  have 
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both  spoken  the  same  language  with  their  friends — with  Sir 
George  Saville,  who,  coming  from  the  rnins  of  his  own  house, 

*  blamed  the  rioters  and  ministers  ahke,  *  and,  with  Mr  Dun- 
ning, who  *  expressed  nearly  the  same  sciitiments  as  Mr  Burke  and 

*  Mr  Fox,  condemning  the  ministry,  the  military,  and  the  mob.' 
— It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire,  whether  the  oppo** 
sition  of  that  period  were  justified  in  this  language.  What  we 
now  call  for,  is  some  proof  that  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Fox  differed. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  Mr  Fox  made  his  noble,  speech  against 
intolerance,  of  which  some  shreds  only  are  preserved.  In  that 
debate,  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  the  great  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  in  support  of  religious  liberty,  was  observed  as  a 
singularity  honourable  to  the  age.  In  his  speech  in  support 
of  Mr  T.  Grenville's  amendment,  on  the  Jst  November  1780, 
a  speech  of  more  than  usual  vehemence,  he  expressly  commend- 
ed the  employment  of  the  military  to  suppress  the  riots ;  and 
no  trace  of  any  contrary  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  his  speech 
in  March  1781,  on  Mr  Sheridan^s  motion  respecting  the  police 
of  Westminster.  This  statement  is  made  with  a  view  that  Sir 
Nathaniel  may  perceive  the  necessity  of  justifying  his  repeated 
accusation,  by  telling  us  'who  pressed  Mr  Fox  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  cooperate  for  the  extrication  of  the  capital, — isohen 
the  call  was  made, — iichat  the  measure  was  in  which  he  was  de- 
sired to  cooperate, — and,  finally, — what  were  the  terms  of  Mr 
Fox's  refusal,  or  those  in  which  Mr  Burke  loudly  expressed  his 
wish  for  unanimity.  With  his  loose  notions  of  historical  evi- 
dence, it  may  be  necessary  to  apprize  him,  that  impartial  men, 
in  so  grave  a  case,  will  require  the  testimony  of  some  respectable 
witness,  in  the  strictest  sense  contemporary,  able  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  language  used  in  the  debates  of  June  1780, 
which  account  must  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  known  course 
of  the  parliamentary  proceedings.  It  would  be  needless  to  warn 
any  other  man,  that  a  loose  note,  in  a  single  anonymous  report, 
or  a  passage  in  a  writer  who  wrote  twenty  years  after  the  time, 
without  quoting  an  original  witness  (if  such  should  be  found), 
v!\\\  not  acquit  him  from  lightly  adopting  and  wantonly  propa- 
gating a  calumny. 

We  quoted  him  as  saying,  that  Mr  Fox's  ^  claims  on  office 
*  were  unsustained  by  moral  q;ialities  ;  '  and  we  thought  this  as- 
sertion the  most  shameless  libel  on  the  age  and  nation  that  Iiad 
appeared  in  our  time.  He  tries  to  excuse  himself,  by  reprint- 
ing the  whole  of  that  *  hubble-bubble  ot  words, '  with  which  we 
did  not  choose  to  encumber  our  pages.  They  prove  the  libel. 
In  the  whole  of  the  confused  heap  miscalled  a  sentence,  three 
qualities  of  a  moral  nature  are  indeed  ascribed  to  Mr  Fox, — . 
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energy,  firmness,  and  amenity.  Without  the  first,  a  man  can- 
Jiot  perform  the  lii^hesl  acts  of  vinue;  without  the  second,  he 
cannot  dischartre  any  arduous  duties;  and  the  third,  though  a 
moral  quality  of  an  inferior  nature,  derives  some  value  from  its 
power  of  adding  a  ^race  to  kindne»^s,  and  a  softness  to  the  na- 
turally scarce  virtues  of  sincerity  and  probity.  But  these  qua- 
lities are,  by  experience,  so  well  known  to  be  capable  of  exist- 
ing in  a  separate  state  from  those  high  virtues,  of  which,  when 
they  have  any  moral  value,  they  are  either  the  armour  or  the 
ornament,  that  when,  in  combinalicm  with  mere  talents  and  at- 
tainments, they  are  said  to  he  *  unsustniiied  by  moral  qualities,  ' 
they  are  in  truth  a  description  of  a  bold  adventurer,  and  of  an 
agreeable,  or,  at  best,  an  amiable  prf>fliaate. 

Because  Johnson,  whose  name  Sir  Nathaniel  (either  from  his 
own  lettered  accuracy,  or  because  he  has  heard  it  most  often 
pronounced  by  Ossian  and  liis  heroes)  changes  into  our  Scotch 
name  of  Juhndtm^  aliudts,  in  a  moral  satire,  to  the  perfectly 
certain  and  long  notorious  facts,  of  the  decay  of  Swift  and 
Marlborough,  as  examples  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  greatest 
men,  this  writer  thinks  it  consistent  with  *  dtlicacij ! '  to  publish, 
jbr  the  first  time,  belbre  the  sensibility  of  relations  and  friends 
can  have  been  quite  compo>ed,  in  the  most  dogmatical  manner, 
the  result  of  l)is  very  transient  observation  of  General  hitzpa- 
trick's  indisposition,  with  ihe  most  coarse  and  vulgar  language 
I'eSif^ecting  the  original  cause  of  supposed  infirmitirs  which  in 
fact  never  existed,  and  about  which  he  himself  now  admits  that 
•  he  might  have  erred.  '  He  now  thinks  hiniself  farther  at  li- 
berty to  publish  a  conversation  which  occurred  on  this  subject  at 
the  house  of  a  nobleman  who  was  General  Fnzoatrick's  friend  j — - 
n  conversation  doubly  confidential — l>ecau^e  it  not  only  i^assed 
in  the  iutercourse  oi"  private  society,  but  because  it  turnrd  upon 
fco  delicate  a  point  as  the  iufijiniiies  of  a  triend  soon  a'ter  de- 
ceased,  and  of  which  the  recent  and  unauthorized  publitation 
is  a  flagrant  bi'each  of  the  laws  of  liocial  trust,  which  th;>se  who 
i^'xpo^e  themselves  to  such  an  outrage  a  second  time,  irom  the 
same  offender,  can  hardly  be  said  not  to  deserve. 

Ho  has  h»)\vever  inhinged  the  rules  ol  courtesy  and  faith  to  nq 
pur[)ose;  fo)-  the  conversation  which  he  ventures  Jo  publish,  relates 
only  to  the  depression  and  languor  of  lon^  illness  (whicli  he  in 
his  own  jargon  calls  *  the  decline  oi'  Intrlleiinai  ttrt', ')  and  could 
have  no  allusion  to  any  debility  of  that  masculine  understanding, 
M'hich,  auiong  the  intimate  Iriends  of  General  Fitzpatriek,  wjjs 
tficu^ht  still  more  liis  diAtii'Clion  than  his  wit,— and  which  never 
v-as  Uiore  calmly  and  firndy  disj.layed  than  on  \\\>>  deathbed. 
Tile  vaL*L;:.i:ii  \.ith  v.Iiicii  the  vvrucr  hiiiiict,  lo  iiU.isiv  the  dt«- 
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praveJ  and  envious  curiosity  of  the  vul^rar,  by  a  peep  into  the 
dyiiii^  chamber  of  a  man  of  genius,  before  the  tears  of  his  friends 
are  dried  up,  is  one  of  the  disgraceful  peculiarities  of  this  book, 
and  one  of  the  causes  of  tlie  poor  and  dishonourable  success  of 
which  the  author  has  the  folly  to. boast.  U  there  be  any  likeness 
to  the  case  of  Swift — it  is  not  to  Johnson,  when  he  makes  an  allu- 
sion to  the  great  Wit,  thai  the  writer  must  becomp'^red,  but  ra- 
ther to  those  treacherous  and  sordid  servants  who  are  said  (it 
is  to  be  hoped  falsely)  to  have  exposed  their  master's  inh'raiities 
for  gain.  It  is  no  sort  of  wonder,  however,  that  with  such  al- 
larements  his  sale  should  have  rivalled  tiiat  of  the  Jacket^  Cliib  or 
the  Crimes  of  Cabinets — 

*  As  equal  wevii  our  souls,  so  equal  were  our  fates.  * 
Indeed,  those  who  are  content   to  endure  the  pertnnnent  cha- 
racter of  such  writers,  may  always  be  sure  of  a  similar  sale. 

On  the  subject  of  De  W'itt,  we  offered  him  the  Defence  of 
Folly,  and  he  has  at  last  provided  no  better  for  himself.  In  the 
first  edition,  he  said,  *  Van  Berkel  merited  the  fate  of  the  two 
3)o  Witts, '  &c.  These  words  clearly  implied,  that  the  fate  of 
the  De  Witts  was  merited.  This  was  the  only  meaning  of  which 
they  were  capable,  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  sense.  But  we 
allowed,  that  in  his  mouth  they  might  be  harmless  nonsense. 
He  is  in  a  great  passion  with  us  for  not  wading  through  the 
whole  of  his  second  edition,  to  ascertain  that  he  had  changed 
the  words.  And  now,  after  reading  his  altered  text,  we  find 
that  he  is  in  no  better  condition  than  before.  For,  m  the  first 
})]ace,  the  necessity  of  the  alteration  proves,  that  his  original 
words  had  the  sense  which  was  ascribed  to  them  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  alteration  is  so  blunderingly  made,  as  not  to 
escape  from  a  dilemma  as  distressing  as  that  to  which  the  origi- 
nal words  were  liable.  The  new  words  are,  *  Van  Berkel  merit- 
ed the  ^vdQ  which  unjustly  bejel  the  two  De  Witts. '  What  was 
that  fate  .^ — The  two  De  Witts,  not  only  without  guilt,  but 
without  judges,  without  proof,  and  without  trial,  were  barbar- 
Dusly  torn  in  pieces  by  a  lawless  rabble.  This,  according  to  the 
most  obvious  import  of  words,  is  the  fate  which  he  now  thinks 
that  *  Van  Berkel  merited. '  Tt  appears  to  be  his  sage  determi- 
nation, that  the  whole  question  depended  upon  the  guilt  and  in- 
nocence of  the  parties,  and  that  a  guilty  man  can,  m  propriety 
of  speech,  be  said  to  deserve  to  be  cruelly  murdered  by  the  po- 
}  ujace.  His  only  retreat  is  into  nonsense.  That  asylum  is  still 
(>pen  to  hill).  It  is  an  inverted  benefit  of  clergy  which  we  ad- 
vise hisn  not  to  disdain.  U  he  does  not  chuse  to  be  considered 
as  a  partisan  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  mob,  he  niu^ 
^iauiLie  his  new  sentence  into  the  Ibliovving  words.    *  Van  Ber-: 
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*  kcl,  wtio  was  guilty,  deserted  to  be  legally  punished  for  his 

*  crime,  or,  in  other  words,  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  two  De 

*  Witts,  who,  bein^  innocent,  were  illegally  murdered  by  a  sa- 

*  vage  rabble. '  But  we  are  really  weary  of  pursuing  him, — and 
cannot  continue  the  chase  much  longer.  One  fact,  very  trifling 
jn  itseff,  is  a  fcmarkable  instance  of  his  confidence,  that  the 
yeaders  of  the  Answer  had  not  read  the  Book.  He  is  mightily 
nngry  at  us  for  representing  Iiim  to  have  said  that  George  II. 
lold  the  death  of  his  son  to  his  mistress  as  sl piece  r>/ good  news. 
By  w.iy  of  nssuaging  his  anger,  we  insert  the  following  extracts 
from  his  narrative,  omitted  out  of  lenity  in  our  last.     *  The 

*  King,  thoatrh  he  never  went  to  visit  his  son  during  the  whole 

*  progress  of  his  illness,  sent  constantly  to  make  incjoiries,  and 

*  received  accounts  every  two  hours  of  his  condition.     Hut  he 

*  "was  so  Jar  from  desiring  Frederic's  recover^^  that,  on  the  con- 

*  trar^i,  he  considered  such  an  event,  if-  it  should  ta/ce  place ^  as  an 

*  object  of  TUB  UTMO&T  REGRET.     He  did  not  even  conceal  his 

*  sentiments  on  this  point;  for  I  know,  from  good  authority, 

*  that  the  King  being  one  day  engaged  with  the  Countess  of 

*  Yarmouth,  when  the  page  entered,  announcing  that  the  Prince 

*  was  better — There  noWy  said  his  Majesty ,  I  told  you  that  he 

*  X!3onld  not  die!*  After  thus  painting  George  II.  as  having 
displayed  for  several  months  an  uninterrupted  anxiety  and  un- 
?ibated  impatience  for  his  son's  death — as  having  clothed  this 
unnatural  passion  in  the  disguise  of  messages  of  parental  solici- 
tude about  tlmt  son's  health — as  having  even  expressed  his  vexa^ 
tion  at  a  false  alarm  of  the  Prince's  recovery,  we  must  leave  it 
to  every  reader  of  common  sense  to  decide^  whether,  after  such 
preliminaries,  the  narrative  does  not  evidently  imply,  that  when 
George  II.  said  to  Lady  Yarmouth,  in  Sir  Nathaniel's  mispelt 
German,  *  Fritz  *  is  dodcy '  he  did  not  give  it  as  a  piece  of  good 
newsv  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  inquire  whether  the  fact  be 
true.  He  seems  to  give  the  whole,  though  he  gives  expressly 
only  the  last  part,  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Sackville,  whose 
communications  of  this  sort  he  has  published,  we  suppose,  from 
gratitude  to  the  family  of  Dorset. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  he  tells  us,  *  that,  contrary 
to  his  usual  practice, '  he  has  *  used  the  greatest  caution. '  Now, 
for  our  parts,  we  see  nothing  but  his  usual  system  ; — some  cau- 
tion about  his  own  responsibility — none  about  the  character  of 
©ther  men.     He  nowhere  says,  that  Lord  L.  was  guilty  of  pcr- 


*  Two  beautiful  specimens  of  the  German  orthography,  which  our 
author  learned  at  the  courts  of  the  North,  and  both  of  them  repeated 
tti  the  second  edition. 
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sonal  corruption :  but  five  pages  of  insinuation  are  employed 
to  convey  that  opinion  into  the  mind  of  unwary  readers.  He 
fancies  that,  without  slandering,  he  may  teach  others  to  slander* 
But  in  this  case  we  are  first  told  by  our  author,  that  a  mini- 
ster *  of  conscious  integrity^  was,  in  1783,  under  no  necessity 

<  of  resigning ; ' — then  that  Lord  Shelburne  did  resign  ifroni 

*  motives '  which  always  appeared  *  nujsteriotis ;  '-rr-afterwards, 
that  '  rumours,  which  sunk  deep  in  the  public  mind^  remained  un- 

*  contradicted s-^that  he  had  availed  himself  of  his  official  statioa 

*  to  make  profitable  speculations  in  the  funds ;  ' — that  his  ene- 
mies even  named  the  agents  and  the  sums  j — and  that  otluer  facts 
fitrongly  corroborating  these  Reports  were  mentio7ied^  such  a« 
the  discharge  of  mortgages  on  Irish  estates; — and  that  the  alter- 
ation of  Mr  Pitt's  conduct  towards  Lord  R  made  *  a  still  great- 

<  er  impression  ;  *  and  *  that  if  these  reports  originated  only  ia 

*  political  hostility,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lord  Shelburne 

*  was  most  ttnjortunate.^  After  all  this  industry  in  collecting 
all  the  circumstances  which  could,  in  his  opinion,  countenance 
the  tale,  he  has  the  uncommon  folly  to  suppose  that  afew^epi- 
thets  of  formal  caution,  and  his  not  distinctly  avowing  his  own. 
belief,  will  screen  him  from  the  contempt  due  to  a  calumniator^ 
His  logic  is  on  a  level  with  his  morals.  Because  Mr  Burke  and 
Mr  Lee  perhaps  abused  the  liberty  of  debate  in  1782,  in  gene- 
ral invective  against  Lord  Shelburne,  tbis  writer  thinks  himself 
at  liberty  to  impute  to  him,  without  proof,  a  particular  crime  of 
the  basest  character.  They,  in  all  the  intemperance  of  i;iveetive 
which  the  heat  of  debate  may  excuse,  abstained  from  any  allusioii 
to  a  specific  accusation.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  even  ii^ 
that  heated  and  disturbed  state  of  mind,  they  disbelieved  ail 
such  accusations.  And,  upon  this  authority,  Sir  N.,  thirty  years 
afterwards,  in  a  work  of  pretended  history,  thinks  himself  jus- 
tified in  hinting  away  the  honour  of  Lord  Shelburne,  Unless 
he  is  to  indulge  this  license  too,  he  thinks  it  time  *  to  have  done 

*  with  historical  research  ; '  and  he  advises  Thaliny  whom  he 
seems  to  think  the  muse  of  history,  to  tear  her  little  books  ia 
pieces ! 

We  see  in  the  above  passage,  that  he  lays  great  stress  on  the 
circumstance  of  a  rumour  being  uncontradicted  ;  and  the  pos*. 
sibility  that  there  may  exist  men  capable  of  adopting  this  canoa 
of  historical  belief,  as  at  least  a  suificient  reason  for  contradict- 
ing his  tales.  If  this  rule  were  adopted  in  such  a  country  as 
England,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  all  men  who  are  emi- 
nent, and  therefore  obnoxious,  must  either  pass  for  the  blackest 
criminals  ii!  after  times,  or  employ  their  whole  lives  in  the  vin- 
dipatjop  of  their  character.     The  necessity  of  the  case  has  £^%* 
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blisbecl  t^ie  opposite  practice  of  trusting  to  their  lives,  for  finally 
coniating  common  calumny,  and  of  never  answering  any  charge 
unless  of  a  grave  nature,  from  a  creditable  accuser,  and  on  a 
fit  occasion.  By  the  author's  maxim  it  would  happen,  that 
those  stories  which  are  the  most,  despised  for  notice  in  this  ge- 
neration, will  l>e  most  entitled  to  credit  with  the  next.  It  is 
thus  that  in  lending  this  sort  of  sanction  to  the  calumnious  tales 
of  others,  he  labom-s  by  anticipation  to  steal  for  his  own,  out 
of  the  contempt  of  this  age,  some  degree  of  acceptance  with 
posterity. 

This  new  rule  he  atten)pts  particularly  to  apply  to  Russia  } 
and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  all  that  Ca- 
tharine or  Paul  have  not  contradicted  in  the  narratives  of  Cas- 
tera  or  Masson.  This  would  be  rather  too  hard  a  condition  of 
reigning.  He  employs  a  whole  page  (Answer,  p.  '^2.)  iu  illus- 
tration of  this  ridiculous  maxim.  He  has  stupidly  misunder- 
stood the  object  o^  our  enumeration  of  the  murders  which  we 
conceived  him  still  to  impute  to  Catharine  in  his  Second  Edi- 
tion. The  two  last  of  these  jTt;/'  murders  we  did  blame  him  for 
imputing  to  her,  withc^ut  proof,  and  against  probability ;  andj 
as  the  general  tendency  of  his  narrative  is  to  fix  these  two  mur- 
ders upon  her,  we  pay  no  sort  of  regard  to  those  paltry  precau- 
tions and  reservations  by  which,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  he 
endeavours  to  gain  the  object  of  the  accusation  without  incur- 
ring its  responsibility.  He  tells  us  that  the  death  of  the  Grand 
Dutchess  was  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  Catharine — *  that 
'  he  had  it  from  the  Princes  oF  Hesse ;  and  that  its  probahilitif 

*  was  stron^ii^  augmvnted^ '  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  the  case  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Princess  of  VVirtembergh,  his  impudence  is  really  ad- 
mirable.    He  himself  had  said,  *  that  it  was  generally  believed  she 

*  was  killed  by  poison  ;  that  it  was  asked  whether  the  Empress- 

*  had  caused  the  poison  to  be  administered,  and  whether  her  hus- 

*  band  was  a  party  to  the  crime. '  He  farther  tells  us,  that  as 
soon  as  the  King  of  Winembergh  was  acquitted,  *  '  itJoUawed^  of 


*  These  facts  he  g'ves  us  to  understand  that  he  had  from  a  pri- 
vate agent  of  the  Court  of  Wirtembergh,  *  whom  he  personally 
knew,  and  who  possessed  talent,  spirit,  zeal  and  activity. '  Count 
WoronZow  offered,  as  we  read  in  the  newspapers,  to  desist  from  the 
prosecution  against  our  author*  if  the  latter  would  name  this  agent. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  have  had  a  pretty  lively  recollection 
of  the  name  of  his  informant,  on  so  monstrous  a  tale,  and  of  a  man 
whom  he  had  so  much  praised,  and  so  minutely  described.  But,  nt 
answer  to  Count  Woronzow,  this  writer  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
he  forgot  the  gentleman'' s  name!  After  such  an  answer,  it  is  certaia^ 
ly  a  waste  ot  time  to  discuss  the  value  of  his  testimony. 
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*  coursfy  tJiat  CatJiarine  could  alone  be  accused  of  Jiaxnng  produced 

*  it. '  He  tells  us,  that  an  anonymous  gentleman,  who  had  exa- 
mined all  the  papers,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Catharine  a- 
lone  caused  her  to  be  poisoned  ; — *  unless  ' — (by  an  insignificant 
chance,  worthy  of  beiFig  casually  thrown  in,  as  a  possible  excep- 
tion) *  her  decease  resulted  from  nafnral  causes!  *  On  the  same 
authority  he  tells  us,   *  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  acquiesced 

*  in  the  calamity  (f.  e,  the  death  of  his  dau<^ter)  only  because 

*  he  coidd  not  call  the  Empress  to  account ! '  And,  after  all  this 
repetition  of  his  usual  game  of  insinuation,  he  is,  fjrsooth,  in- 
dignant at  being  supposed  to  have  imputed  this  murder  to  Ca- 
tharine. VVe  were  tar  from  blaming  him  for  having,  in  com- 
mon with  Europe,  attributed  lo  that  Princess  a  participation 
in  the  murders  of  her  husband,  U'  Ivan,  and  of  the  supposed 
Princess  Tarrakanolf.  We  inclutled  these  in  the  enumeratioo, 
to  point  out  the  discriminating  dignity  of  mind  with  which  he 
confines  his  recantations  to  those  cases  where  the  objects  of  his 
abuse  are  living  and  present,  and  disposed,  as  well  as  able,  to 
n:iake  him  answer  lor  his  deeds. 

ISir  N.  is  very  angry  wiih  one  of  our  contemporaries  for  say- 
ing that  the  book  tells  no  more  than  the  Annual  Register, 
though  the  author  *  attended  the  House  of  Commons  regularly.  ' 
But  the  attendance  was  to  little  purpose  ;  for,  in  a  parliamen- 
tary anecdote  already  told  by  the  Annual  Register,  he  leaves  out 
the  only  circumstance  which  made  it  worth  telling.  In  the  re- 
markable contest  for  preaudience  which  occurred  between  Lord 
North  and  Lord  Surry,  on  the  20th   March  17S2,  he  tells  us, 

*  that    in   consequence  of  the  Minister's  eagerness   and   some 

*  hints  of  the  importance  of  his  conmnmication,'  '  the  Members 

*  opposite  allowed  him  the  precedence/  But  the  truth,  partly 
published  in   the  Annual   Register,    is,    that   Mr  Fox   moved, 

*  that  Lord  Surry  be  now  heard  ; '  and  that  Lord  North,  witU 
his  usual  address,  observed,  that  there  was  now  a  motion  be- 
fore the  House,  on  which  he  had  a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  by 
that  quick  retort,  turned  Mr  Fox's  Piirliamentary  tactics  a- 
gainst  himself.  The  question  likely  in  some  measure  to  depend 
on  this  point  of  forn.,  was,  whether  Ministers  should  appear 
voluntarily  to  have  resigned,  or  to  have  been  driven  out  by  the 
success  of  Lord  Suny's  motion. 

He  cannot  quote  the  words  of  a  great  speaker  without  vulgar- 
izing them.      He  makes  Mr  Pitt  say,   *  I  shall  wait  till  the  Aga- 

*  mennion  of  the  present  day  has  finished  his  consultation  with 

*  the  Nestor  (f  iht  Treasury  Bench. '  No  man  who  ever  heard 
Mr  Pitt,  can  doubt  that  the  phrases  printed  in  italics,  are  ii]- 
lerpolations  produced  by  the  impure  taste  of  the  reporter. — 
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There  is  a  flippant  vulgarity  in  these  phrases ;  they  have  the 
smartness  of  an  under- bred  writer  of  paragraphs,  and  they  lower 
and  disen noble  the  style  of  Mr  Pitt.  The  wk  of  Sheridan  would 
be  extinguished  by  the  recital  of  this  jest-killer  5  and  the  most 
dignified  sentence  of  Pitt  cannot  emerge  from  the  mire  of  his 
recollection,  without  some  stains  of  vulgarity. 

But,  says  he,  is  not  a  single  anecdote  to  be  believed  ?— not  even 
those  anecdotes  for  which  he  quotes  living  witnesses  ?  We  never 
went  so  far.  We  only  said,  *  that  not  a  single  jmecdote  could  be 
*•  believed  on  his  testimony.  *  We  did  not  assert  that  his  testi- 
mony was  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  falsehood  of  what 
he  attested.  We  did  not  say  that  we  could  not  believe  much  of 
what  he  says,  in  spite  of  his  saying  it.  We  only  said,  that  we 
thought  it  safest  to  believe  nothing,  merely  because  he  says  it. — 
And  in  this  he  evidently  concurs ;  for  he  in  this  very  place  e- 
numerates  the  few  trustworthy  passages  of  his  book— which  are 
all  attested  by  other  witnesses,  and  may  therefore  undoubtedly  be 
believed,  notwithstanding  the  negative  power  of  his  testimony. 

Instead  of  being  at  all  abashed,  he  chuckles  with  manifest  de- 
light and  triumph  over  the  charges  of  indecency  and  inipuritv. 
He  finds  himself  most  unexpectedly  in  the  company  of  Prior  and 
Swift,  of  Boccacio  and  Brantome ;  and  dreams  that  he  has 
caught  some  sparks  of  their  talents,  because  he  has  copied  their 
worst  faults.     He  is  proud  of  finding 

*  All  that  disgraced  his  betters  met  in  him.  * 

But  dull  obscenity,  and  nastiness  without  drollery,  are  unre- 
deemed sins.  They  excite  only  unmixed  disgust,  A  few  men 
of  talent,  in  former  times,  either  yielding  to  the  gay  impulse  of 
youth,  or  not  exempted  from  the  grossness  of  their  age  by  the 
superiority  of  their  genius,  have  debased  their  wit  by  vulgar  in- 
decency. They  who  believe  that  the  present  age  is  not  more 
justly  intolerant  of  such  coarseness,  are  extremely  ignorant  of  its 
character ;  and  the  fortune  of  this  book  may  serve  to  undeceive 
them.  Its  publication  was  an  experiment,  how  for  calumny,  and 
pruriency  and  filth,  without  any  redeeming  merit  or  compen- 
sating talent,  might  still  find  readers,  even  in  the  country  where 
the  general  taste  was  most  improved.  It  was  a  te;st  to  as- 
certain the  quantity  of  gross  depravity  left  in  this  country  by 
the  progress  of  morality  and  refinement.  The  result  is,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  In  almost  any  former  period,  8t  Giles's 
would  have  polled  more  than  two  thousand.  Slander,  *  ugly  and 
venomous '  as  it  is,  has  yet  two  good  qualities,  one  of  which  in 
a  small  degree  compensates  for  its  malignity,  and  the  other  very 
much  mitigates  it.  It  is  usually  lively,  and  it  is  almost  always 
transient.     Our  author  has  done  his  utmost  to  deprive  it  of  its 
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only  tolerable  property.     He  has  made  it  dull,  and  he  has  tried 
to  make  it  permanent. 

We  hope  not  again  to  be  obliged  to  notice  this  writer. — But  we 
think  ourselves  bound  to  watch  him. — For  the  present  we  shall 
conclude  with  an  Epigram  on  his  book,  ascribed  to  a  young 
gentleman  of  Oxford,  which  deserves  to  be  inserted  in  all  col- 
lections, for  its  happy  mixture  of  drollery  and  poignancy  ;  and 
which  makes  one  regret  that  there  is  not  an  equally  porrable 
and  effectual  antidote  against  the  venom  of  more  formidable 
reptiles. 

Men,  Measures,  Seasons,  Scenes,  and  Facts  all 

Misquoting,  Mistating, 

Misplacing,  Misdating, 

Here  lies  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall ! 


Art.  XIII.  Reflections  on  the  Financial  Sj/stem  of  Great  Bri- 
tain^ and  particuLarly  on  the  S'niking  Fund,  By  Walter 
Boyd,  Esq.     8vo.     pp.  54r.     London.     Hatchard.     1815. 

'T^HE  difference  between  a  prudent  and  an  imprudent  man  in 
-*-  the  management  of  his  concerns,  is  this.  The  former  calcu- 
lates the  cost  of  a  thing  before  he  determines  upon  buying  it; 
the  latter  begins  with  buying  it,  and  never  thinks  of  the  price 
until  he  has  to  pay  it,  a  long  time,  perhaps,  after  the  article  is 
consumed.  The  good  people  of  this  country  are  very  much  in 
the  predicament  of  the  imprudent  man,  in  all  that  regards  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs,  and  more  especially  their  wars.  When 
they  are  at  peace,  and  in  plenty,  they  begin  to  stare  abroad  on 
every  side,  to  find  out  some  cause  of  quarrel ;  and  they  never 
fail  to  succeed.  If  they  have  no  subject  of  dispute  themselves, 
they  know  a  friend  who  has,  and  that  i-s  just  as  good  ;  or  if  their 
friend  have  no  quarrel,  they  know  one  which  he  ought  to  pick, 
and  he  must  be  set  on  to  do  it.  And  then,  if  there  be  a  squab- 
ble going  on  any  where,  no  matter  between  whom,  or  about 
what,  they  speedily  contrive  to  make  friends  with  one  of  the 
parties,  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  sport.  To 
tell  them  that  they  had  better  be  quiet — that  they  are  as  well  off 
as  they  can  be — and  that  it  is  time  enough  to  fight  when  they 
cannot  help  it, — would  argue  little  knowledge  of  their  disposi- 
tion ;  nor  would  it  be  at  all  times  a  very  safe  experiment.  E- 
qually  vain  would  be  any  attempt  to  make  them  consider  the 
risk  and  the  expense  of  the  projected  amusement.  To  calculate, 
is  termed  «  cold'  at  the  best;  to  speak  of  danger,  is  •  coward- 
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•  ly ;  *  to  talk  of  cost,  is  *  stingy. ' — The  nation  is  rich — how 
can  its  vast  rei?ources  be  better  employed  than  in  curbing  her 
rivals,  and  extending  her  power  and  her  renown  ? — So  to  war 
we  go,  with  all  our  forces.  After  a  few  years  of  failure,  or  it 
may  be  of  success,  (for  to  the  present  question  it  makes  mighty 
little  difference),  the  rich  nation  begins  to  feel  pinched,  and  the 
vast  resources  are  no  longer  found  to  be  inexhaustible.  Great 
lamentations  are  everywhere  heard  over  the  costs  of  this  ruinous 
contest ;  and  all  agree  in  wishing  it  could  be  terminated  with 
honour  and  safety.  This,  however,  is  not  so  easy  as  it  was  to 
begin  it ;  and  accordingly,  some  years  more  are  spent  in  what 
the  vulgar  phrase  calls  '  throwing  good  money  after  bad  ; ' — and 
at  length  peace  comes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one.  The 
burthens  of  the  country  are  now  in  reality  very  great,  and  the 
restoration  of  its  prosperity  demands  many  years  of  tranquillity. 
It  is,  strictly  speaking,  far  from  being  '  rich  ;  *  its  resources  are 
no  longer  '  vast ; ' — but  there  is  much  virtue  in  established 
usages  as  to  names ;  and  it  has  become  the  fixed  custom  to 
call  the  resources  of  England  inexhaustible.  A  few  months 
of  peace  makes  us  all  impatient  again ;  and  again  we  get  into 
a  war,  without  reflecting  one  instant  upon  the  sums  it  must  cost, 
or  reckoning  up  the  means  we  have  left  us  to  pay  them.  The 
same  round  of  failure  and  success  is  run  as  before  j  and  we  are 
left  complaining  bitterly  of  the  expenses  brought  upon  us  by 
measures  which,  no  human  being  could  ever  doubt,  were  per- 
fectly certain  to  cost  enormous  sums. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.  For  nearly 
three  and  twenty  years,  excepting  two  short  intervals  of  a  year 
each,  we  have  been  fighting  to  our  heart*s  content  all  over  the 
world ;  and,  latterly,  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  with  success 
unexampled.  To  expect  so  much  gratification  for  nothing ;  so 
many  fine  speeches,  flourishing  despatches,  beautiful  proces- 
sions, illuminations,  and  dinners,  impressive  odes,  newspaper 
paragraphs,  and  firings  of  guns — all  for  nothing ;  would  be  un- 
reasonable in  the  extreme.  Besides,  we  have  saved  Europe; 
and  that  must  cost  money.  Moreover,  we  have  been  at  war 
with  our  best  customers  the  Americans ;  and  that  must  both 
have  taken  and  kept  money  out  of  our  pockets.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  folly  of  not  estimating  the  price  before  you  buy  a  thmg, 
is  nothing,  compared  with  that  of  refusing  to  look  at  the  bill 
when  it  comes  in,  for  fear  of  the  sum  total,  we  may  as  well, 
now  that  the  time  is  approaching  for  settling  accounts,  cast  a 
glance  over  this  long  reckoning.  Perhaps  it  may  lead  the  most 
generous  amongst  us  to  be  somewhat  more  niggardly  the  next 
time  they  are  asked  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 

The  cost  of  the  war  consists  principally  of  the  sums  raised 
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since  its  commenement  to  defray  its  current  expenses ;  the  sums 
raised  to  pay  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  debt  contracted  when 
those  first  mentioned  sums  were  insufficient ;  and  the  amount  of 
that  debt  which  still  remains  unpaid,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
tlie  sums  which  must  still  be  raised  in  order  to  extinguish  it. 

1.  To  estimate  the  first  head  with  any  thing  approaching 
to  accuracy,  would  be  hardly  possible ;  because,  beside  the  ex- 
traordinary or  war  taxes,  it  consists  of  the  growing  surplus  of 
other  taxes,  which,  but  for  the  war,  might  have  been  diminish- 
ed or  entirely  repealed.  But  if  we  omit  these  entirely,  and  on- 
ly consider  the  war  taxes,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  period 
during  which,  from  the  enormous  amount  of  the  debt,  and  the 
approaching  failure  of  public  credit,  it  became  necessary  to  at- 
tempt raising  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  supplies  within 
the  year,  we  shall  obtain  a  sum,  however  enormous,  yet  much 
within  the  truth.  The  war  taxes  amount  now  to  above  25  mil- 
lions, exclusive  of  the  portions  transferred  to  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  appropriated  to  the  debt.  Ten  years  Property,  or 
rather  Income-tax,  at  10  per  cent.,  has  been  paid,  making  at 
the  least  120  millions,  beside  what  was  paid  at  5  and  at  6 J  be- 
fore 1806.  Indeed,  we  have  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
admission  in  1813,  that,  before  that  time,  above  200  millions 
of  war  taxes  had  been  paid  this  war.  Since  he  said  so,  70  more 
have  been  paid  ;  so  that  270  millions  have  been  thus  raised,  ex- 
clusive of  all  that  were  levied  last  war. 

2.  If  we  reckon  up  the  sums  yearly  paid  for  the  interest  and 
other  charges  of  the  several  loans,  from  1793  to  1811  inclusive; 
that  is  to  say,  22  times  the  charges  on  the  loans  of  i793,  21 
times  those  on  the  loans  of  1794?,  and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  the 
loans  of  1811,  we  shall  obtain  the  sum  of  238  millions  and  a 
half  paid  for  those  loans.  The  charges  of  the  loans  for  1812, 
1813,  14-  &  15,  remain  to  be  added,  which  will  swell  the  a- 
mount  to  above  240  millions,  although,  since  that  time,  the 
bulk  of  the  loans  have  been  charged  upon  the  sinking  fund. 

3.  The  funded  debt  before  the  year  1793,  was  238  millions 
and  a  quarter,  in  round  numbers.  Its  annual  cost  was  nine  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter.  In  1802,  the  capital  had  increased  to  a- 
bove  589  millions — the  yearly  charges  to  23  millions  and  a  quar- 
ter. By  the  last  returns,  February  1815,  the  debt  was  above 
1093  millions  and  a  half;  or,  deducting  the  stock  redeemed  by 
the  sale  of  the  land-tax,  1068  millions,  reckoning  the  floating 
debt  and  outstanding  demands  at  6^  and  a  half,  and  the  annual 
charge  above  4-3  and  a  quarter,' — being  an  increase  in  the  debt  of 
838  millions,  and,  in  the  yearly  charge,  of  34^  millions.  Now, 
of  the  whole  debt,  about  800  millions  and  a  half  are  still  unre- 
deemed i  and  the  late  operations  have  reduced  the  sinking  fund 
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to  about  ekven  and  a  half,  which  will  take  forty-five  years  to 
complete  the  redemption,  according  to  Mr  Vansittart's  esti- 
mate. During  that  period,  therefore,  we  must  continue  to 
raise  taxes  to  the  amount  of  34?  millions  a  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  laie  war ;  in  other  words,  before  we  have  done  with  it, 
we  shall  have  paid  1530  millions,  beside  what  has  been  already 
paid.  Thus,  the  total  cost  of  the  war,  upon  the  very  low  esti- 
mate which  was  made  of  the  former  hends,  comes  to  more  than 
the  enormous  sum  of  2040  millions. 

It  signifies  little,  perhaps,  to  set  before  the  reader  sums  that 
mock  the  imagination,  and  make  the  head  giddy  to  look  at  them. 
No  man  can  form  to  himself  any  clear  idea  of  expenses  which 
are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  millions.  But  there  are  va- 
rious forms  in  which  the  costliness  of  our  warlike  propensity 
comes  home  to  the  understanding  of  the  most  ordinary  <ind 
least  calculating  of  mankind.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  debt 
contracted  in  tne  late  war,  we  should,  some  years  since,  have 
had  no  debt  at  all  remaining,  supposing  us  to  have  raised  but  a 
very  little  more  than  the  original  sinking  fund  of  1786  required. 
Now,  we  are  saddled  for  thirty  years  with  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  above  forty- four  millions  a  year — nearer  one  half  than  one 
third  of  the  whole  income  of  the  nation,  according  to  Mr  Pitt's 
estimate  of  it  in  1798 — at  that  time  a  great  overstatement,  but 
now  probably  under  the  truth.  Every  man  who  pa^s  taxes  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  therefore — that  is  to  say,  every  man  in  the 
country— must  continue  to  pay  in  something  like  this  proportion 
for  so  many  years  to  come — must  be  about  a  third  part  poor- 
er than  he  would  have  been,  had  the  late  contest  never  been 
waged — estimating  the  income  from  the  property- tax,  and  tak- 
ing an  average,  that  is,  setting  off  those  in  the  upper  classes, 
who  pay  more  than  the  proportion,  against  those  in  the  lower 
ranks  who  pay  less. 

Another  way  of  considering  the  subject,  is  to  look  at  the  taxes 
of  which  these  34  millions  a-year,  entailed  upon  us  by  the  war, 
are  composed.  The  burthens  which  are  niost  felt  by  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  that  is,  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  are  the 
customs,  excise,  and  assessed  taxes.  The  net  produce  of  these 
three  branches,  for  the  year  1814,  was  about  36  millions,  (eX' 
elusive  of  the  warouties);  the  gross  amount  levied  upon  the 
community  being  about  41  millions.  Of  almost  the  whole  of 
this  enormous  burthen,  therefore,  we  might  now  be  free,  were 
it  not  for  the  expenses  of  the  late  war.  There  would  be  no 
taxes  upon  houses  by  the  rent,  or  houses  by  the  window,  or  win- 
dows by  the  square  foot — no  taxes  upon  servants,  or  horses,  or 
dogs,  or  two- wheeled  carriages  and  carts — no  excise  upon  beer 
or  spirits — no  custom  upon  foreign  goods  of  any  description 
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whatever.  A  few  of  the  taxes  that  affect  only  the  highest  class- 
es, as  those  upon  four-wheeled  carriages  and  armorial  bearings, 
might  be  continued,  at  a  reduced  rate  ;  and  would  raise  enough 
to  defray  the  actual  charges  upon  this  branch  of  the  revenue.    The  ^ 

produce  of  our  own,  and  of  foreign  countries,  would  have  found  ? 

its  way  to  the  consumer  without  any  other  burthen  than  the  fair 
profits  of  the  grower  and  the  carrier;  and  we  should  have  en- 
joyed the  same  advantages  very  nearly,  as  the  natives  of  those 
spots  where  the  climate  is  most  happy  ;  together  with  all  the  be- 
nefits of  our  own  peculiar  productions,  and  our  superior  manu- 
facturing skill.  To  tjke  very  homely  illustrations — we  might 
have  had  good  French  wines  for  eighteen  pence  or  two  shiHings 
a  bottle  ;  porter  at  less  than  twopence  a  pot ;  and  a  postchaise 
at  sevenpence  or  eightpence  a  mile. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  in  every  hand,  would  have  been 
the  sure  consequence  of  this  state  of  things.  Not  only  our  en- 
joyments would  have  been  incalculably  multiplied,  but  our  farms 
would  hav€  increased  ;  and  thus  a  new  source  of  comfort  and 
of  wealth  have  opened  upon  us,  from  the  increased  cultivation  of 
the  country,  and  improvement  of  its  manufactures.  Nor  would 
the  overgrowth  of  corn  have  afforded  the  smallest  cause  of  un- 
easiness. At  present,  the  land-owner  and  farmer  are  distressed, 
because  grain  is  cheap  while  every  thing  else  is  dear.  The  price 
of  every  thing  which  the  landed  interest  buy,  is  made  up  in 
more  than  one  half  of  taxes.  Were  those  removed,  they  never 
could  feel  the  injury  arising  from  cheap  corn;  for,  in  a  very  short 
time,  that  would  be  balanced  by  the  lowering  of  all  other  prices 
in  proportion  ;  in  the  present  unnatural  state  of  things,  prices 
may  lower  a  little,  till  they  reach  the  part  which  consists  of  taxes, 
but  there  their  fall  must  necessarily  be  arrested.. 

But  it  is  needless,  it  is  only  painful,  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther. We  only  arrive  at  fancied  pictures  of  good  which  is  lost 
for  ever,  and  retire  from  the  view  with  unavailing  regrets  at  what 
can  never  be  recalled.  It  is  better  to  attend  for  a  little  to  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  and  see  whether  any  thing  can  still  be 
done  to  better  our  condition,  by  a  wise,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
just,  arrangement  of  the  resources  that  are  yet  left. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  past  seem  to  be — that  we 
should  be  somewhat  more  cautious  of  again  plunging  into  a  war 
— and  that,  having  paid  so  much  already,  we  have  a  right  to  be 
exempted  from  every  penny  of  our  burthens  that  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  first  proposition  is  strongly  recommended  by  all  that  we 
have  been  saying ;  but  it  is  still  further  enforced  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  our  system  had  reached  its  uttermost  extremity, 
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and  could  not  have  been  continued  for  a  year  longer,  without 
producing  the  most  alarming  convulsions  in  the  financial  system 
of  the  country.  To  the  further  illustration  of  this  we  may  soon 
have  occasion  to  return  5  but  for  the  present,  it  is  sufficiently  e- 
stablished,  by  a  reference  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
avowal  in  1813,  that  the  expedients  to  which  he  was  driven 
could  only  last  hhn  four  years.  The  increased  scale  of  expendi- 
ture since  that  time  has  greatly  shortened  the  period. 

The  second  proposition  requires  a  little  further  development. 
When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1813,  urged  as  a  rea- 
son for  relieving  the  people  as  far  as  possible  from  new  taxes,  the 
fpjt  of  then  having  paid  above  200  millions  of  war  taxes,  he  can- 
not now  refuse  the  inference,  that  the  same  people  having,  since 
he  thus  reasoned,  paid  above  seventy  millions  more,  their  title  to 
relief  is  somewhat  bettered.  But  in  truth  he  greatly  underrated 
his  own  case ;  for  instead  of  200  millions,  they  had  paid  about 
440  millions :  all  those  sums  being,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  war  taxes,  which  had  been  paid  for  the  yearly  expense  of 
the  various  loans  contracted  on  account  of  the  war.  And,  by 
the  same  rule,  their  claim  to  relief  is  now  in  proportion  to  above 
510  millions  already  paid  for  the  war.  We  confess,  however, 
that  we  adopt  this  method  of  reasoning  more  out  of  deference 
to  the  high  authority  of  the  gentleman  who  used  it,  than  from 
any  idea  of  its  being  at  all  necessary  to  maintain  the  right  of  the 
country  to  immediate  and  effectual  relief,  if  it  can  only  be  shown 
that  this  is  within  its  reach.  The  best  ground  for  claiming  it, 
a  ground  quite  sufficient  and  wholly  irresistible,  is  the  fact  which 
no  man  can  deny,  that  the  people  are  sorely  oppressed  with 
their  heavy  burthens.  Every  straw,  therefore,  that  can  by  pos- 
sibility be  taken  oflf  their  load,  must  forthwith  be  taken  off.  Let 
us  cast  our  eye  for  a -moment  over  the  state  of  the  account  which 
the  prospect  of  peace  seems  to  present. 

There  were  levied  during  the  year  1814,  the  last  for  which 
accounts  have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  taxes  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  76,893,913/. ;  the  net  produce  of  which  was 
68,781,233/.  Of  this  sum,  24,562,073/.  are  war  taxes;  which 
were  originally  imposed,  upon  the  ground  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  required  them  ;  and  paid,  upon  the  faith  that  with  those 
exigencies  they  should  cease.  There  remains  of  net  permanent 
revenue,  44,219,160/. 

The  expenses  of  the  national  debt  for  the  same  year  amount- 
ed to  43,0S2,237/. ;  but  taking  into  the  account  outstanding  de- 
mands and  the  loans  and  unfunded  debt  of  the  present  year, 
before  the  war  can  be  wound  up  an  addition  of  a  million  and 
upwards  must  be  made  to  this  annual  charge  j  so  that  the  whole 
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permanent  revenue  will  do  no  more  than  pay  the  interest  and 
other  expenses  of  the  debt. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  continuance  of  the  war  taxes 
becomes  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  that  they  will  do  little  more 
than  pay  the  peace  establishment ; — and  perhaps  not  even  that, 
according  to  the  magnificent  ideas  which  some  people  entertain 
of  what  16  fitting  for  so  great  and  so  rich  a  country.  But  this 
inference  must  not  be  submitted  to  without  examination. 

Of  the  44  millions  and  a  quarter,  which  is  the  estimated  ex- 
pense of  the  debt,  a  large  portion,  viz.  about  15  millions,  be- 
longs to  the  sinking  fund.  Let  us,  however,  take  it  at  12,  after 
making  the  deduction  for  the  operations  which  have  lately  been 
practised  upon  it.  Can  any  man  devise  a  reason  against  taking 
seven  millions  of  this  sum  in  aid  of  the  publick  necessities  ? — 
This  would  leave  a  sinking  fund  of  five  millions,  which  would 
gradually,  perhaps  as  quickly  as  is  either  advantageous  or  safe, 
in  time  of  peace,  pay  off  the  debt.  As  to  the  effect  of  such  an 
operation  upon  the  funds,  it  would  be  inconsiderable.  Many 
persons  question  altogether  the  effect  of  the  sinking  fund  upon 
the  price  of  stocks  ;  contending,  that  if  the  money  were  not  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  stock  by  the  Commissioners,  it  would 
be  in  private  hands,  and  find  its  way  to  the  same  point  through 
other  channels.  We  conceive  that  some  effect  is  produced  by 
its  regular  application  through  the  Commissioners,  and  that 
their  constantly  purchasing  to  a  certain  amount,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable one  compared  with  the  whole  amount  of  purchases, 
must  have  the  effect  of  equalizing  prices,  and  preventing  any 
very  sudden  variations.  But  beyond  this  we  cannot  see  any 
tendency  in  the  fund  to  affect  the  stocks  when  they  are  low ; 
and  the  temptation  of  high  interest  and  probable  rise  is  strong. 
When,  indeed,  they  are  high,  and  various  channels  of  employ- 
ment are  open,  the  compulsory  operation  of  the  acts,  obliging  a 
certain  large  amount  of  stock  to  be  bought  by  the  Commissioners 
at  all  events,  may  have  a  tendency  to  raise  or  sustain  the  funds. 
But,  at  any  rate,  five  millions  a  year  applied,  during  peace,  must 
have  a  much  greater  effect  than  three  times  as  much  applied 
when  large  loans  are  at  the  same  moment  making,  and  new 
stock  created,  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  sinking  fund 
itself.  The  prices  would  rise  therefore  in  peace,  though  only 
five  millions  were  applied,  if  it  be  the  application  of  the  whole 
fund  that  prevents  them  from  falling  much  below  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest during  war.  The  breach  of  faith  with  the  publick  creditor 
will  hardly  be  urged  against  this  necessary  measure,  after  the  ease 
with  which  the  inroads  of  1813  was  suffered  to  be  made  upon 
the  sacred  fund ;  and  besides,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the 
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question  is  one  of  necessity,  and  only  presents  a  choice  of  e- 
vils  ;  the  faiih  of  Parhament  being  pledged  to  the  people,  that 
the  war  taxes  shall  cease  with  tne  war,  in  fully  as  solemn  a 
manner  as  it  ever  was  to  the  loan  contractors,  that  the  sinking 
fund  should  remain  untouched  till  the  debt  should  be  extin- 
guished. Can  any  man  pretend,  that  the  people  of  En^rland 
would  have  submitted  to  the  income-tax,  if  they  had  not  been 
told  that  it  was  for  a  season, — and  that  beyond  the  nioment  of 
urgent  necessity,  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  enforce  it  ? 
Surely  if  there  be  a  preference,  in  such  a  dilemma,  they  should 
be  spared  whose  claim  rests  upon  what  they  have  so  long  en- 
dured, rather  than  they  who  have  all  the  while  been  driving  a 
trade  with  Government ;  and  that,  like  other  trades,  attended 
with  some  risk,  but  ending  in  great  profit.  The  persons  who  have 
contracted  for  loans,  and  they  who  have  subsequently,  by  pur- 
chases, come  into  their  places,  deserve  every  degree  of  respect-* 
ful  consideration  ; — they  have  rendered  inestimable  services  to 
the  country  in  the  course  of  its  struggles ; — and  to  them  the 
country  must  again  look,  should  fresh  struggles  become  un- 
avoidable. But  if  so  large  a  fund  as  five  millions  be  left  to  accu- 
mulate, without  any  new  loans,  it  seems  only  asking  them  to  beav 
their  share  of  the  general  difficulties,  if  the  rest  of  the  fund  is 
employed  in  the  relief  of  the  community  at  large.  Besides,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that,  sooner  or  later,  some  modification 
of  the  fund  will  be  absolutely  necessary  upon  other  grounds. 
Were  it  allowed  to  accumulate  until  nearly  the  whole  debt 
stood  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners,  35  or  40  millions  a 
year  must  be  suddenly  thrown  loose,  in  a  manner  extremely  de-^ 
trimental  to  the  national  capital — for  this  change  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, take  place  at  a  time  when  wealth  will  have  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  channels  of  employment  been  much  narrowed 
— so  as  to  render  the  difficulty  almost  insuperable,  of  finding 
means  to  invest  such  annual  sums  as  we  are  supposing  to  be  in- 
stantaneously set  free.  It  seems  a  much  wiser  thing  to  dimi- 
nish the  powers  of  the  fund  at  a  moment  when  the  revenue  is 
so  urgently  wanted,  and  when  no  other  means  of  obtaining  it, 
compatible  with  the  public  safety,  can  be  devised. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  even  this  resource  will  prove  inade- 
quate, the  peace  establishment  being  estimated  at  18  or  19  millions. 
Now,  we  contend^,  that  the  business  of  Government  is  not  to 
begin  by  making  a  fine  estimate  of  a  peace  establishment,  and 
then  set  about  finding  the  funds  for  supporting  it ;  but  to  look 
first  at  the  funds,  and  by  those  to  square  their  expenses.  We 
have  spent  our  all ;  we  are  overwhelmed  with  debt ;  our  un*? 
avoidable  expenses  are  over;  we  have,  by  the  supposed  ar-? 
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rangement  with  our  creditors,  obtained  a  certain  fund  Upoit 
whicli  to  go  on — let  us  then  *  cut  our  cuat  to  our  cloth^ '  and  do 
what  every  man  of  common  prudence  does  when  he  is  rescued 
from  a  state  of  insolvency  brought  on  by  inevitable  mischances, 
and  has  obtained  a  small  sum  to  set  him  up  again: — He  abstains, 
of  course,  from  every  extraordinary  expense  which  the  pres- 
jBure  of  misfortune  no  longer  throws  upon  him,  and  he  regulates 
jhis  ordinary  expenditure  by  the  strictest  economj^ — accounting 
frugality,  parsimony,  and  even  stinginess,  as  the  first  of  virtues,  in 
his  situation.  If  he  were  to  buy  things  because  he  fancied  them  ; 
or  were  to  argue  for  one  purchase  because  it  would  be  comfort- 
able, and  another  because  it  was  cheap  at  the  price; — if,  in 
short,  he  were  ever  to  ask  himself  any  question,  but  whether  or 
not  he  could  afford  it — he  would  soon  be  ruined  past  all  hope: 
— and  so  will  this  country,  with  all  its  wealth  and  power,  if, 
for  some  years  to  come,  economy — parsimony — be  not,  in  all 
public  matters,  the  ruling  principle.  It  is,  indeed,  upon  the 
very  opposite  principle,  that  the  late  war  has  been  conducted. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-six  millions  expended  in  a  single 
year  !  No  thought  was  ever  bestowed  upon  the  question.  Can 
we  afford  this  ? — have  we  money  to  pay  for  that  ? — but  each  ex- 
pense was  incurred  as  if  it  was  the  only  one,  and  each  measure 
discussed  upon  its  own  merits,  as  if  it  might  not  be  highly  de- 
sireable  in  itself,  and  yet  so  dear  as  to  be  quite  beyond  our 
reach.  In  a  state  of  war  there  was  some  excuse  for  this,  espe- 
cially when  the  end  of  the  contest  was  approaching.  But  for 
carrying  the  same  unthinking  prodigality  into  the  Ibrmation  of 
our  peace  establishment,  no  mortal  can  invent  a  pretext.  If 
the  country  permits  such  folly  in  its  rulers,  it  deserves  the  con- 
sequences— endless  taxation,  and  peace  without  repose. 

The  fund  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  as  the  only  one 
that,  properly  speaking,  remains  within  our  reach,  is  seven  mil- 
lions a  year.  To  something  like  this,  then,  the  expenses  of  the 
country  should  be  reduced. 

The  whole  civil  expenses  of  the  country  in  1814?  (exclusive  of 
the  debt),  amounted  to  4,059,74<3/.  This  includes  several  heavy 
articles  of  expense  belonging  to  the  war,  as  secret  service  mo- 
ney at  home  and  abroad,  grants  to  the  Germans,  &c.  j  and  some 
things  which  are  accidental,  and  ought  not  again  to  occur  in  our 
accounts  until  vvecan  afford  them,  as  improvements  in  architecture, 
3cc.  The  amount  of  the  civil  expenses  of  the  country  and  its  colo- 
nies, therefore,  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  exceed  three  millions 
and  a  half  for  that  year.  All  the  rest  of  the  vast  expenditure  was 
to  support  the  war.  There  were  ten  millions  for  loans,  or  rather 
subsidies,  to  foreign  powers — about  twenty-two  for  the  Navy — four 
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and  a  half  for  the  Ordnance — 16|  for  the  ordinary,  and  17^  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Army — making  a  military  or 
warlike  expenditure  in  one  year  of  no  less  than  seventy  millions 
and  a  half.  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  those  who  argue  for  a 
heavy  peace  establishment  are  prepared  to  show  why  such  bound- 
less sacrifices  as  these  were  worth  making,  if  no  rest  was  to  fol- 
low  the  struggle.  Was  there  ever  a  period  in  which  this  coun- 
try was  more  safe  from  danger  either  of  foreign  or  domestic 
war  ?  Was  there  then  ever  a  time  when  we  could,  in  perfect 
security,  go  on  with  a  lower  military  establishment  ?  Who  is 
afraid  now  of  invasion  ?  Who  even  affects  to  dread  insurrec- 
tion ? — Then  look  at  the  establishment  of  1790,  the  last  year  of 
entire  tranquillity.  The  Navy  cost  about  two  millions  and  a 
quarter ;  the  Army  a  little  more  than  a  million  and  three  quar- 
ters ;  the  Ordnance  less  than  half  a  million.  But  as  the  pay  and 
expenses  generally  have  been  increased  since  that  period,  we  may 
allow  that  the  same  number  of  ships  and  troops  will  require  more 
than  four  millions  and  a  half — perhaps  above  seven  millions. 
Then,  as  our  colonies  are  extended,  a  larger  force  is  required 
for  them ;  but  means  should  be  taken  to  make  the  settlements 
defray  this  additional  expense.  As  for  keeping  up  a  large  army 
at  home,  because  it  adds  to  our  power  in  Europe  ;  to  our  name 
abroad ;  to  our  weight  at  congresses,  and  so  forth — there  is 
one  answer — We  can't  afford  it — We  have  no  money  to  spend 
upon  such  things — the  country  is  quite  safe  ;  and,  if  any  occa- 
sion for  going  to  war  shall  occur,  we  can  easily  increase  Navy, 
Army,  Ordnai»ce,  and  all,  so  as  to  do  exactl}'  what  we  have 
been  doing; — and  then,  if  we  must  pay,  there  is  no  help  for  it ; 
but,  until  then,  we  shall  keep  the  money, in  our  pockets,  and  let 
our  rulers  find  out  some  cheaper  amusements. 

This  is  the  language  of  necessity,  and  ought  to  be  spoken  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  as  often  as  any  attempt  is 
made  to  plunge  again  into  extravagant  courses.  In  the  mean 
time,  much  may  be  done  towards  reducing  the  expense  of  the 
civil  establishment ;  and  if  that  and  the  military  together  should 
exceed  the  seven  millions  which  we  have  to  spend,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  least  exceptionable  of  the  war  taxes, — that  is,  to  a 
small  part  of  the  excise  and  customs.  As  for  the  Income  Tax,  it 
is  on  every  principle  so  oppressive,  so  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  so  destructive  of  individual  security  and  com- 
fort, that  we  cannot  suppose  a  free  people  will  endure  it  one  in- 
stant after  the  termination  of  the  crisis  which  alone  justified  it. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  made,  we  have  purpose- 
ly avoided  entering  into  details,  and  htJve  passed  over  many  to- 
pics that  must  present  themselves  to  every  reader.     The  general 
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subject  of  the  finances,  and  more  especially  the  system  of  uni- 
versal retrenchment,  so  imperiously  called  for  by  our  late  extra- 
vagance, is  one  to  which  we  shall  frequently  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  recurring.  At  present  it  has  been  our  aim  to  impress 
upon  the  attention  of  the  country,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
change  in  those  warlike  and  expensive  habits  to  which  of  late 
years  all  men  have  been  accustomed,  and  to  which  our  national 
prosperity  has  so  nearly  been  sacrificed.  To  reckon  only  the 
expense  of  any  publick  service,  to  argue,  for  example,  against 
a  war,  by  summing  up  the  money  it  has  cost,  is  no  doubt  an 
inconclusive  mode  of  reasoning ;  it  is  taking  into  view  one  side 
only  of  the  account.  But  equally  absurd  and  miscalculating  is 
the  practice  of  only  regarding  the  supposed  value  of  the  service, 
and  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  expense.  We  are  far  from  recom- 
mending that  the  safety  of  the  country  should  be  sacrificed  to  mo- 
tives of  misplaced  economy  ;  that  our  liberties  should  be  sold,  or 
even  put  in  jeopardy,  for  a  crust.  But  it  has  become  the  fashion 
to  call  any  change  that  happens  abroad  a  vital  interest  of  Eng- 
land,— and  to  expect  invasion,  subjection  and  ruin,  unless  some 
hundreds  of  millions  are  expended  in  bringing  things  back  to 
their  former  posture.  We  presume  to  think,  that,  after  what 
has  passed,  it  would  be  more  wise  to  be  quiet — to  enjoy,  at  length, 
some  of  the  fruits  of  our  exertions — showing  ourselves  less  prone 
to  alarms  about  our  national  independence,  and  more  alive  to 
the  dangers  which  our  comforts,  and,  above  all,  our  liberties,  are 
sustaining  at  home,  from  the  pressure  of  such  burthens  as  never 
country  yet  endured. 
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Memoirs  of  Eminently  Pious  Women  of  the  British  Empire.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  Burder,  M.  A.     3  vol.     1/.  16s. 
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A  Short  View  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Villettes, 
with  Letters  written  in  1814,  between  Calais  and  Geneva.     6s. 

Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses :  the  History  of  all  tht  Writers  and 
Bishops  who  have  hadtheir  Education  in  the  University  of  Oxford; 
very  considerably  augmented  both  in  tert  and  notes,  and  continued 
to  the  year  1800.     By  Philip  Bliss,  Esq.     Vol.  II.  Royal  4to.     4/.  4s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Mr  W.  D.  Sandys,  of  trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     8vo.     2s. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  H.  Newell,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  NeweU,  mis- 
sionary to  India,  from  America :  with  her  funeral  discourse.  By 
Dr  Woods.     4s. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary.  Edited  by  Alex.  Chalmers,  F.S.A. 
Volume  XXIII.     8vo.     12s. 

Memoirs  of  Capt.  Jas.  Wilson.     By  John  Griffin.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Remains  of  the  late  John  Tweddel,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ;  being  a  Selection  of  his  Letters,  written  from  various 
Parts  of  the  Continent;  with  a  brief  Biographical  Memoir  by  the 
Editor  the  Rev.  Robert  Tweddel,  A.  M.  Illustrated  by  plates,  maps, 
&c.     4to.     2>l,  3s. 

General  Biography  ;  or  Lives,  Critical  and  Historical,  of  the 
most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages,  Countries,  Conditions  and  Pro- 
fessions, arranged  according  to  Alphabetical  Order.  By  John  Aikin, 
M.D.     Vol.  X.     1/.  lls.6d. 

A  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart.  4to« 
12s. 

DRAMA. 

The  Golden  Grove,  or  the  Farmer's  Son  ;  a  Comedy,  in  Five  A6ls: 
with  fome  Poetical  Sketches.     By  John  Lake.     3s.  6d. 

An  EfTay  on  the  Stage.     By  J.  Styles.      i2mo.     6s. 

The  Magpie,  or  the  Maid,  a  Melo-drame  in  three  Adls.  By  J.  Po- 
cock,  Efq.     2s. 

The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,  or  Which  is  the  Thief.  By  S.  J.  Ar- 
nold, Efq.     IS.  9d.  ri 

The  Narrative  at  length  of  the  Magpie,  or  the  Maid  of  Palaifeau.    6d. 

Fazio,  a  Tragedy.  By  H.  H.  Millman,  B.  A.  Fellow  of  Brazen- 
Nofe  College.     8vo.     4s. 

Shakfpeare*s  Himfelf  Again  ;  or,  the  Language  of  the  Poet  affert- 
ed  :  being  a  full,  but  difpaflionate,  examen  of  the  readings  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  feveral  editors  ;  the  whole  comprifed  in  a  feries  of 
Notes,  fixteen  hundred  in  number,  and  further  illulirative  of  the  more 
difficult  paffages  in  his  plays,  to  the  various  editions  of  which  thefe  vo- 
lumes form  a  complete  and  neceffary  fupplement.  By  Andrew  Becket, 
2  vol.  8vo,     il. 

EDUCATION. 

Glenoeven,  or  the  Fairy  Palace  ;  a  Tale  for  Young  People.  By 
Eleanor  Sleath.      i8mo,     3s. 

Hints  from  an  Invalid  Mother  to  her  Daughter,  on  Subjeds  conneft- 
cd  with  Moral  and  Religious  Improvement  in  the  coudu<fi  of  Life,  in 
various  relations.     By  Anna  Williams.     28.  6d. 
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The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  edited  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools.  By- 
William  Jaques.     4s. 

Five  Hundred  Queftions  to  Goldfmith's  Hiftory  of  Greece.  By  J. 
Gorton.     1 8. 

Exercifes  in  Latin  Profody  and  Verfification  ;  or  an  Introduftion  to 
Scanning  and  Writing  Latin  Verfe.     4s. 

Cicero  de  Officiis,  with  Englifh  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.     6s. 

Steps  to  Senfe  Verfes,  or  a  Set  of  Exercifes,  to  be  rendered  into 
Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters,     is.  6d. 

The  Englifh  Learner:  being  a  Selefliion  of  Leffons  in  Profe  and 
Verfe,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  Younger  ClafTes  of  Readers.  By 
Tho.  Ewing.     2s. 

Private  Education  ;  or  a  Praftical  Plan  for  the  Studies  of  Young 
Ladies.     By  Eliz.  Appleton.      i2mo.     7s.  6d. 

Les  Delaffemens  de  la  Jeuneffe.     4  vol.  18  mo.      14s. 

The  Art  of  Writing  :  being  a  ntvf  Syftem  of  fuperior  fwift  Writ- 
ing, in  Six  Leffons :  to  which  is  added,  an  Entire  New  Syftem  for 
Writing  Figures  ;  both  founded  on  mathematical  principles,  and  fimpli- 
fied.     By  G.  B.  King,  Profeffor  of  Fine  and  Ornamental  Writing.     2s. 

A  Syftem  of  Arithmetic.     By  J.  Carver.      i2mo.     2S. 

A  New  Latin  Primer.     By  Jofeph  Guy,  jun.     i8mo.     28. 

Greek  Exercifes.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Picquot.      1 2mo.     3s. 

Les  Jeux  de  la  Jeuneffe  ;  ou  Nouvelle  Methode  a  inftruire  les  En- 
fans,  en  les  amufant  par  la  Reprefentation  des  differens  Jeux  et  Exer- 
cices  du  Corps,  auxquels  ils  fe  livrent ;  ornamented  with  37  wood-cuts, 
foolfcap  8vo.     28.  6d. 

Firft  Leffons  in  Latin  :  confifting  of  Seleftions  in  Latin  Conft ruing, 
and  defigned  as  an  Introdudion  to  Eutropius  and  Phaedrus.  12  mo. 
23.  6d. 

Queftions  on  the  Chronology  of  Englifh  Hiftory  ;  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  that  divifion  of  Dr  Valpy's  Poetical  Chronology.      i2mo.     Qd. 

Utility  ;  or  Sketches  of  Domeftic  Education.  By  the  Author  of 
Simple  Pleafures,  The  Young  Botanifts,  &c.     T2mo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Converfations  of  Emily,  abridged  and  freely  tranflated  from  the 
French.     i8mo.     3  s.  6d. 

The  Zoological  Game  :  a  fet  of  Cards  calculated  to  convey  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Elements  of  that  pleafmg  and  important  branch  of"  natural 
hiftory,  the  animated  creation.     Ss. 

Difplay  ;   a  Tale  for  Young  People.     By  Jane  Taylor.     8vo.     6s. 

A  New  and  Practical  Courfe  of  Book-keeping,  in  which  Double 
Entry  is  rendered  intelligible  to  all  capacities ;  and  Single,  by  being 
approximated  to  Double,  is  made  to  poffefs  equal  proof  and  certainty 
of  CorreAnefs.     By  T.  Thofeau,  Accountant.     los,  6d. 

Spanifti,  Portuguefe,  and  Italian  Grammar.  By  J.  Woodhoufe* 
8vo.     7  s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Traveller's  New  Guide  through  Ireland :  containing  a  new  and 
accurate  defcription  of  the  Roads,  with  particulars  of  all  the  Noblemen, 
and  Gentlemen's  Seats,  Churches,  Monaftic  Buildings,  Antiquities,  and 
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Natural  Curiofities :  Alfo,  the  prefent  State  of  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce,  with  a  Complete  Lift  of  all  the  Fairs  throughout 
the  Kingdom.     8vo.     il.  is. 

Confiderationa  on  the  prefent  Political  State  of  India,  embracing  ob- 
fervations  on  the  Character  of  the  Natives — on  the  Civil  and  Military- 
Courts — the  Adminiftration  of  Juftice — the  State  of  the  Land,  Tenure, 
and  the  Condition  of  the  Peafantry — and  the  Internal  Police  of  our 
Eaftern  Dominions :  Intended  chiefly  as  a  manual  of  inftruftion  in  their 
Duties  for  the  junior  Servants  of  the  Company.  By  Alexander  Frazer 
Tytler.     2  vol.  8vo.     i8s. 

A  Compendium  of  Geography.     By  R.  Mangnall,  i2mo.     9s, 

Geography  on  a  Popular  Plan,  By  the  Reverend  J.  Goldfmith. 
Seventh  Edition.      12 mo.     15s. 

Britifti  Geography,  or  the  Geography  of  the  Britifh  Empire.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Goldfmith ;  a  New  Edition,  revifed  and  enlarged.     53. 

A  New  Map  of  the  World,  exhibiting  at  one  View  the  Extent,  Re- 
ligion, Population,  and  degrees  of  Civilization  of  each  Country  :  with 
numerous  illuftrative  Notes.  By  J.  Wild.  Printed  on  a  large  (heet  of 
Columbier  drawing-paper.     7s.  6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  Delineation  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wales,  with  part  of 
Scotland ;  exhibiting  the  Coaleries  and  Mines,  the  Marfhes  and  Fen 
Lands  originally  overflowed  by  the  fea,  and  the  varieties  of  foil  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  in  the  fubftrata  ;  illuftrated  by  the  moft  defcrip- 
tive  names  of  places  and  of  local  diftri£ls ;  fliowing  alfo  the  Canals  and 
Rivers,  Sites  of  Parks  and  Principal  Seats  of  the  NobiUty  and  Gentry, 
the  oppofite  Coaft  of  France,  and  the  Lines  of  Strata  neatly  Coloured. 
By  William  Smith.     5I.  5s. 

HISTORY. 

A  Narative  of  the  Events  which  have  taken  place  in  France, 
from  the  Landing  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  the  1st  March  1815, 
till  the  Restoration  of  Louis  XVIII,;  with  an  Account  of  the  Pre- 
sent State  of  Society  and  Public  Opinion.  By  Miss  H.  M.  Wil- 
liams.    Svo.     9s.  6d. 

Memoir  of  the  Conquest  of  Java.  By  Major  William  Thorn,  ^to. 
3/.  3s. 

A  Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England;  its  Con- 
stitution and  Laws,  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  the  Revolution  in 
the  Year  1688.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Annual  Register ;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and 
Literature,  for  the  Year  1814.     Svo.     16s. 

A  History  of  the  British  Islands,  (Great  Britain  and  the  Islands 
that  with  it  compose  a  Geographical  Group),  from  the  Earliest  Ac- 
counts, to  the  Year  1807;  including  the  French  Revolution,  and  its 
Portentous  Consequences.  By  the  Rev.  James  Gordon.  4  vol.  8vo. 
2/.  5s.  6d. 

A  Memorial  offered  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Electress  and  Dutchess- Dowager  of  Hanover.  Containing  a  Deli- 
neation of  the  Constitution  and  Policy  of  England ;  with  Anecdotes 
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concerning  Remarkable  Persons  of  that  time.  By  Gilbert  Burnet, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.     8vo.     6s. 

History  of  Ancient  Europe.     3  vol.  8vo.     2/.  2s. 

Circumstantial  Details  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  :  illustrated  by 
an  original  Plan,  Views,  &c.     By  a  near  Observer.     Ss.  6d. 

The  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  By  Geo.  Elliott  esq.  8vo. 
14-s. 

The  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Prince  Blucher.  By  J.  E.  Marston 
esq.     8vo.     IBs. 

An  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  By  a  British  Officer  on 
the  Staff. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  containing  the  Official  and  other  Ac- 
counts.    By  a  near  Observer.     7s.  6d. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  respecting  Tithes  and  the 
Stipends  of  the  Parochial  Clergy :  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
various  illustrative  Documents,  not  before  published.  By  John  Con- 
nel  Esq.,  Advocate,  Procurator  for  the  Church  of  Scotland.  3  vol. 
8vo.     2/.  2s. 

A  New  Table  of  Rates  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  payable  from  the 
5th  of  April,  1815  ;  with  the  Rules  for  charging  them,  Exemptions, 
&c.     By  Geo.  Pyne  Andrews,  Attorney  at  Law,  Bristol.    8vo,    2s. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials,  and  Proceedings  for  High 
Treason,  and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time ;  with  Notes,  and  other  Illustrations. 
By  T.  B.  Howell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Vol.  2L  Royal  8vo.  1/. 
lis.  6d. 

The  Tiral  of  Louisa  Stanton  (late  Bradley),  on  an  Indictment 
for  Perjury  against  her  Husband.     Is.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Conveyancing,  with  a  View  to  its  Application  to 
Practice,  being  a  Series  of  Practical  Observations,  written  in  a  plain 
familiar  Style.  By  Richard  Preston,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Vol.  XL     12s. 

The  Important  Results  of  an  Elaborate  Investigation  into  the  Mys- 
terious Case  of  Elizabeth  Penning :  being  a  Detail  of  Extraordi- 
nary Facts  discovered  since  her  Execution,  including  the  Official 
Report  of  her  Singular  Trial.  By  John  Wutkins,  LL.  D.  8vo. 
6s.  6d. 

The  Law  of  Carriers,  Innkeepers,  Warehousemen,  and  other 
Depositaries  of  Goods  for  Hire.    By  Henry  Jeremy,  Esq.    8vo.    7s. 

Reports  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Mich- 
aelmas Term,  and  the  Sittings  after,  and  Hilary  Term,  55-  Geo.  IIL 
1815.  By  Geo.  Price,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  Part  II.  Royal 
8vo.     6s. 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs.  By  Nicholas  Jickling.  Royal 
4to.     51.  5s. 

An  Examination  of  Mr  Sherson's  Case,  written  in  1810,  with  the 
Opinions  of  the  Judges,  at  Madras,  in  1814.     2s.  6d. 

The  Office  of  a  Constable,  bejng  an  entirely  New  Compendium  of 
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the  Law  concerning  that  ancient  Minister  for  the  Conservation  of  the 
Peace;  carefully  compiled  from  the  best  authoriries.  With  an  In- 
troduction, containing  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  the  Office.  By 
Joseph  Ritson,  Esq.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  upon  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error,  in  the  Hou<:e 
of  Lords,  during  the  Session  of  1815.  By  P.  Dow,  Esq.  Vol.  IIL 
I'art  1.     6s. 

The  Theory  of  Presumptive  Proof,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  Circumstantial  Evidence.     8vo.     5s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Law ;  showing  the  Advantages 
of  a  Law  Education,  grounded  on  the  Learning  of  Lord  Coke's 
Commentaries  upon  Lyttleton's  Tenures,  &c.  By  F.  Ritson,  Esq. 
8vo.     9s.  . 

An  Abridgment  of  Clarke's  Blbliotheca  Legum :  Comprising  a 
Catalogue  of  such  Law  Books  as  are  of  general  use,  and  of  the  best 
editions,  including  the  modern  publications.'   2s. 

MEDICINE,    SURGERY  &  ANATOMY. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal;  exhibiting  a  Con- 
cise View  of  the  Latest  and  most  Important  Discoveries  in  Medi- 
cine, Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.    (Published  Quarterly.)    No.  44<.    8s. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Remarks.    By  Edward  Grainger.    8vo.    9s. 

Reflections  on  Fever.     By  J.  Calvert.     8vo.     4s.  6A, 

A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Pathology  of  Scrofulas.  By  George 
tienning,  M.  D.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  Regalis  Medicorum  Londinensis,  18091. 
8vo.     7s. 

On  the  Nervous  System.     By  Daniel  Pring.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Minutes  of  Cancer  and  Cancerous .  Tendency,  in  Whitbread*s 
Ward,  in  Middlesex  Hospital.     By  S.  Young.     8vo.     7s. 

Reports  of  the  Pestilential  Disorder  of  Andalusia,  which  appeared 
at  Cadiz  in  the  Years  1800-— 1804,  1810  &  1813  :  With  an  Account 
of  that  fatal  Epidemic,  as  it  prevailed  at  Gibraltar,  during  the 
Autumnal  Months  of  1804.  By  Sir  James  Fellowes,  M.  D.  8vo. 
15s. 

Commentaries  on  some  of  the  most  Impoftant  Diseases  of  Child- 
ren. Part  the  First;  Containing  Observations  on  the  Mortality  of 
Children — on  Diet — Dentition— Convulsive  Affections— Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Brain — Hydrocephalus  Internus— and  Epilepsy.  By  John 
Clark,  Esq.,  M.  D.     Royal  8 vo.     10s.  6d. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Complaints,  and  Bilious  Disor- 
ders in  general.  By  John  Faithorii,  of  Berner's  Street.  Setond  E- 
dition,  enlarged.     7s. 

A  Treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine,  or  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By 
O.  W.  Bartley,  M.  D.     12mo.     4s. 

Elements  of  Pathology.     By  Dr  Parry  of  Batli.     8vo.     14s. 

A  Treatise  on  Consumptive  Diseases.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D. 
F.L.S.     8vo.     12s. 

Case  of  a  Foetus  found  in  the  Abdotnen  of  a  Young  Man  at  Sher- 
borne, in  Dorsetshire.     By  Nath.  Hl^hmore.     4to.     10s.  6d. 

VOL.  XXV,  NO.  50.  K  n- 
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Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris  ;  including  Remarks  oi» 
the  Hospital  Practice,  the  Lectures,  Anatomical  Schools,  and  Mu- 
seums J  and  exhibiting  the  Actual  State  of  Medical  Instruction  in 
the  French  Metropolis.     By  John  Cross.     8s. 

Delineations  of  the  Cutaneous  l>iseases,  comprised  in  the  Classi- 
ficacion  of  the  late  Dr  Willan.  By  T.  Bateman>  M.  B.  F.  L.  S, 
Fasciculus  IV.     1/.  Is. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Popular  Models  and  Impressive  Warnings  for  the  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Industry.     IW  Mrs  Grant,  late  of  Duthil.     2  parts.     10s. 

Edinburgh  Fugitive  Pieces ;  with  Letters  containing  a  compara- 
tive View  of  the  Modes  of  Living,  Arts,  Commerce,  Literature, 
Manners,  &c.  of  Edinburgh,  at  different  Periods.  By  the  late  Wni. 
Creech  esq.  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account 
of  his  Life.    8vo.     12s. 

The  Works  of  Lawre^ice  Sterne.     4  vol.  ISmo.     1^.  2s. 

Observations  on  the  Writings  and  Character  of  Gray.  By  T.  J. 
Mathias.     Crown  8vo.     7s. 

Yorkshire  Farriery.     By  John  TindalL     8vo.     7s.  6<\» 

Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
By  J.  Wajnewright.     8vo.     4s.  (id. 

Reasons  for  the  Establishing  of  a  Registry  of  Slaves  in  the  British 
Colonies ;-  being  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion.    3s. 

The  Pamphleteer.     No.  XL     6s.  6d. 

The  Naval  Monitor  :  containing  many  useful  Hints  for  both  th» 
Public  and  Private  Conduct  of  the  Young  Gentlemen  in,  or  entering 
that  Profession,  in  all  its  Branches.  By  an  Officer  of  the  Navy. 
12mo,     6s. 

The  Principles  of  W^ar  exhibited  in  the  Practice  of  the  Camp* 
10s.  6d. 

The  Eleventh  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeiety.     3s. 

The  New  Professed  Cook.     By  Robert  Reynolds.     7s. 

Hints  for  establishing  an  Office  in  Newcastle,  for  collecting  and 
recording  Authentic  Information  relative  to  the  State  of  the  Coaleries. 
By  W.  Thomas  esq.  To  which  are  added,  Observations  by  W. 
Chapman  esq.     2s. 

The  Classical  Joyrnal.     No.  XXIII.     6s. 

Hints  from  a  Mother  to  her  Daughter.  By  Anna  Williams. 
J2mo.    4s. 

Friendly  Labours.     By— — Peaeock,  2  vol.  12mo.     9s. 

The  Paris  Spectator,  or  THermite  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin  ;  on- 
taining  Observations  upon  Parisian  Manners  and  Customs  at  the 
commencement  oi^  the  Nineteenth  Century^  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  Wm.  Jerdan.     3  vol.  12mo.     18s. 

Essais  sur  la'  Litterature  Fran9aise.  Imprimes  a  Paris,  1815. 
S  vol.     \l.  4s. 

A  N;irrative  of  Uie  late  Mr  W.  D.  Sandys,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambiid^.     2s. 
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Special  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution,  thkc 
at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1815  re- 
specting the  Allegations  contained  in  a  Pamphlet  entitled  '*  a  Letter 
to  William  Wilberforce  eq.  &c.     By  11.  Thorpe  esq.  "  &c,     3s. 

Travels  at  Home  ;  or,  Voyages  by  the  Fire-side.     5  vol.     I5s. 

Kees's  New  Cyclopsedia,  Vol.  XXX.  Part  II.  and  Plates  D.— form- 
ing Part  LXII.     \l.     Large  paper  \L  16s. 

The  Sylvan  Wanderer,  Part  II.     \L  Is. 

The  New  Annual  Register,  or  General  Repository  of  History,  Po« 
litics,  and  Literature,  for  the  Year  1814-,     1/. 

East-India  Register  for  J  815.     I's.  6d» 

The  Philanthropist.     No.  XX.     2s.  6<i. 

A.  Synopsis  of  Stamp  Duties ;  being  the  Substance  of  the  Schei 
dules  of  the  Act  55  Geo.  III.,  commencing  Sept.  1,  1815.  By  J; 
A.  Herand.     2s.  6d. 

Memcirs  of  an  Old  Wig.     Post  8vo.     7s. 

Museum  Criticum,  or  Cambridge  Classical  Researches.  No.V.  5s. 

On  the  Slave  Trade,  and  on  the  Slavery  of  Blacks  and  of  Whites; 
by  a  Friend  of  Men  of  all  Colours ;  translated  from  the  original 
French  of  M.  Gregoire,  formerly  Bishop  df  Blois.  To  which  are 
annexed.  Prefatory  Observations  and  Notes.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

An  Answer  to  the  Calumnious  Misrepresentations  of  the  Reviews. 
By  Sir  N.  W.  WraxalU     2s. 

Essays  on  various  Subjects,  viz.  1.  On  the  Difficulties  in  the  W^ay 
of  the  Acquisition  of  Real  Knowledge.  2.  On  Grammar.  3.  On  the 
Management  of  the  Temper.  4.  On  the  Impolicy  of  War.  5.  On 
Conversation.     By  William  Pitt  Scargill.     S^o,     ?s.  6d. 

The  Sportsman's  Directory.     By  John  Mayer.     12mo.     7s.  Qd. 

A  Reply,  Point  by  Point,  to  the  Special  Report  of  the  Director^ 
of  ih-  African  Institution.     By  Robert  Thorpe  esq.  LL.D.  3s.  6d. 

Remains  of  William  Reid,  late  of  Thornbury  ;  including  Ram- 
bles in  Ireland ;  with  other  compositions  in  Prose:  Also  his  Corre- 
spondence, and  Poetical  Productions.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Me- 
moir of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  Authdr  of  The  Pon- 
derer.    8vo.     lOs.  ()d. 

Observations  on  the  Writings  and  on  the  Character  of  Mr  Gray; 
By  Thomas  James  Mathias.     Crown  8vo.     7s. 

A  Treatise  on  Prisons.     By  M.  P.  Orfila,  Vol.  1.  Part  L    8vo.    9s. 

Outlines  of  the  Physiognomical  System.  By  J.  G.  Spurzheiro, 
M.  D.     12mo.     8s. 

Universal  Marine  Dictionary,  by  William  Falconer.  E  Jited  by  Dr 
W.  Burney.     4.to.     U.  14s.  Od. 

Kearsley's  Tax  Tables  for  the  Last  Session  of  Parliament,  including 
the  Property  and  other  New  Taxes,  the  New  Stamp  Table,  the  Coru 
Bill,  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Apothecaries  and  their  Assist- 
ants.    Is.  6d. 

MATHE>iATlCS. 

A  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Dictionary :  containing  an 
Explanation  of  the  Terms,  and  an  Account  of  the  several  Subjects 
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comprifeed  under  the  Heads,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Philo- 
sophy, both  natural  and  experimental.  By  Charles  Hutton,  LL.D'. 
y.  R.  S.  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy ar  Wool  with.  A  new  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and 
Improvements.     2"  vol.  4t'o.     6l.  6s, 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

An  Introduction  to  Entomology ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirby,  B.  A.  F.  L.  S.  and 
William  Spence  esq.  F.  L.  S.  Illustrated  by  coloured  Plates.  Vol.1, 
^vo.     18s. 

Elements  of  Conchology,  according  to  the  Lmnean  System,  il- 
lustrated by  twenty-eight  Plates,  drawn  from  Nature.  By  the  Rev^ 
E.  X  Butrovr,  A.  M.  F.  L.  S.  Mem.  Geol.  Soc.    8vo.    16s. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES^* 

A  Tale  for  Gentle  and  Simple.     12mo.     7s. 

Annals  of  OVlingbury.     2  vol.  r2mo.     10s. 

Love  and-  Honour,  a  Romance.     r2mo.     5s. 

Vathek,  in  the  original  French.  By  Mr  Beckfbrd.  Crown  8vo-. 
10s.  6d. 

Barozzi,  or  the  Venetian  Sorceress  ;  a-  Romance.  By  Mrs  Smith* 
2  vol.  12mo.     10s. 

Celebrity,  or  the  Unfortunate  Choice  ;  a'  Novel.  By  Mrs  Pilkin- 
ston.     3  vol.  12mo.     15s. 

The  Discontented  Man,  or  Love  and  Reason ;  a  Novel.  By  A. 
t,  Holstein.     3  vol.  12mo.     IGs.  6d. 

Lady  Jane's  Pocket,  a  Novel.     4  vol.  r2mOi     1/.  2s. 

The  Cavern  of  Astolpho,  a  Spanish  Romance.    2  vol.  12mo.    10s. 

The  Invisible  Hand,  a  Tale.     12mo.     5s. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  a  new  Edition.  By  the  Hydrographer  of  the 
Nx^val  Chronicle.     8vo.     17.  Is. 

The  Royal  Wandiferer,  a  Tale.    By  Algernon.    3  vol.  12mo.    18s» 

Zeluco,  or  Educated  and  Uneducated  Women.    3  vol.  12mo.  21s. 

Caroline  Lismore,  or  the  Errors  of  Fashion  ;  a  Tale.  By  Alicia 
€ath.  Mant.     3s.  6d. 

A  Month  at  Brussels,  a  Satirical  Novel.     3  vol.  l2mo.     16s.  6d» 

Donald  Monteithe.     5  vol.  12md.     11.  5s. 

Family  Estate.     By  Miss  Russ.     3  vol.  12mo.     15s. 

Romantic  Facts.     4'vol.  12mo.     It,  2s, 

fov:try. 

The  Field  of  Waterloo,  a  Poem.    By  Walter  Scott  Esq.    8vo.  5s,- 

Poems,  fiy  William  Cowper  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Vol.  III.  ;• 
<^ontaining  his  posthumous  Poetry,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  his" 
Kinsman  Jbhn  Johnson,  LL.D.  Rector  of  Yaxham  with  Welborne. 

Peter  Pindar's  Palms  for  a  R 1  Duke,  on  the  loss  of  6000/.  a 

year.     Is.  6d. 

The  Duel,  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  four  Cantos  ;  with  other  Poemsv 
By  L.  O.  Shaw.    6d. 

Sacred  Sketches,  a  Poem.     By  Mrs  H.  Roll.     Crown  8vo.    £» 

Episodes  from  Shah  Nameh.     By  S.  Weston,    S^;^    6«^ 
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A  Collection  of  undent  and  modern  Scottish  Ballads,  Tales  and 
Songs,  with  explanatory  Notes  and  Observations.  By  John  Gil- 
christ.    2  vol.  12mo.     i2s. 

Hebrew  Melodies.  By  the  Right  Honowrable  Lord  Byroi^  8vo. 
58.  6d. 

The  Feudal  Hall,  a  Poem.     8vo.     4s. 

Poetical  History  of  England.     Svo.     Qs,  6d. 

Poems  from  the  Danish.     By  W.  S.  Walker.     12mo.     7s. 

Epistles  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.     By  Thomas  Grinfield.     7f. 

Monthermer,  a  Poem.     By  Edward  Quillinan  esq.     Svo.     9s. 

Ode  to  the  Dutchess  of  Angouleme.     Is.  6d. 

Original  Poems.     By  Charlotte  Nooth.     Svo.     10s. 

Kcnilworth,  a  Maske,  or  Three  Days  Entertainment  given  by 
Lord  Leicester  to  Queen  Elizabeth  :  together  with  Farley  Castle, 
©elected  from  a  private  Edition  of  Mr  Liddiard's  Poems.     Svo.     7s. 

The  LifeJBoat,  or  Dillon  6' D wire.  By  .the  Rev.  VV.  Liddiard. 
12mo.     4s. 

The  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Select  Poetical  Pieces,  written  by  the 
most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  Cuts,  from 
the  original  Designs.  By  Thomas  Bewick.  New  Edition.  Svo. 
iOs.  6d. 

Love  at  Head- quarters,  or  a  Week  at  Brussels.     2s. 

Poems  on  various  Occasions.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Fernyhough, 
B.  D.     Svo.     6s. 

The  Beauties  of  Dr  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  arranged  under 
various  Heads.     Royal  ISmo. 

The  Morning  Star,  or  the  Divine  Poems  of  Mr  Rees  Prichard. 
Svo.     8s. 

Watertoo,  a  Poem*  By  the  Author  of  the  General-Post  Bag,  &c« 
410.     1/.  5s. 

Selection  of  Poems.     By Cottle.     12mo.     5s. 

Ode  on  the  Victory  of  Waterloo.    By  Eliz.  Cobbold.    8vo.  Is.  Qdu 

POLITrCS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Recollections  of  Italy,  England,  and  America.  By  Ditto.  2  vol. 
■Svo.     18s. 

Political  Reflections,  addressed  to  tlie  Allied  Sovereigns  of  Eurepe 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Hankin.     4s. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  Original 
Anecdotes.     Part  L     By  R.  Thomson.     5s. 

Report  of  the  Debate  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  case  of  Robert 
Sherson,  esq.  at  the  India  House,  April  28,  1815.     7s. 

La  Porte- Feuilie  de  Bonaparte,  pris  a  Charleroi,  le  18  Juin  1815. 
No.  L     Is.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  Journey  from  Fontainebleau 
to  Frejus,  in  April  1814.     By  Count  Truchses-Waldburg.     3s. 

A  Narrative  of  Events  which  have  recently  occurred  in  the  Island 
of  Ceylon.     By  a  Gentleman  on  the  Spot.     28.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  the  Pritice  Regent, 
ps.  6d. 
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Essay  on  Revolutions.     By  F.  A.  De  Chateaubriand.     8vo.    12s. 

Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Con^mittee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  Inquire  into  the  State  of  Mendicity 
and  Vagrancy  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Ordered 
to  be  Printed  July  llth,  1815.     7s.  6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Illustrations  of  English  Philology.  By  Charles  Richardson  esq, 
Uo.     1/.  5s. 

A  nen'  and  copious  English  and  Gaelic  Vocabulary,  with  the  dif- 
ferent Parts  of  Speech,  in  Alphabetical  Order.  By  P.  Macfarlanc. 
12s.  6d, 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  by  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B.  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  Rec- 
tor of  Rodington,  Vicar  of  High  Ercal,  and  Senior  Minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh.     Vol    11.     8vo.     1 2s. 

A  Letter  to  Philo,  in  Answer  to  his  Objections  against  *  An  Es- 
say  on  Faith  and  Works, '  By  the  Author  of  that  Essay,  the  llev„ 
James  Beresford,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Kibworth,  Oxford.     2s. 

Practical  Sermon<s  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year.  Vol.  IH.  12mo. 
5s,  6d. 

Discourses  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelations, 
with  Notes  and  IllHstrations.  By  Sir  Henry  MoncriefF  Wellwood, 
Baronet,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.     8vo.     12s. 

Sermons  on  Subjects  chiefly  Practical  ;  with  Illustrative  Notes, 
and  an  Appendix,  relating  to  the  Character  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,    By  the  Re\%  John  Jebb.     8vo.     10s. 

Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Christian 
Church,  and  especially  to  the  Apostasy  of  Papal  Rome,  preached  in 
the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  By  Philip  Allwood,  B.  D.  2  vol. 
1/.  4s. 

The  Church  in  Danger  :  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  &g. 
&c.     By  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  B.D.F.S. A.     8vo.     5^. 

Remarkable  Sermons,  by  Rachael  Baker,  delivered  during  Sleep, 
with  Devotional  Exercises  and  Remarks.  By  Dr  Mitchell  and  others* 
4s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  on  some 
passages  in  the  Reports:  of  two  Speeches  said  to  have  been  address- 
ed by  his  Lordship  to  the  Church  Missionary  Association,  and  the 
Bible  Society.     By  Robert  Forby,  M.  A.     3s. 

A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Coxe,  Archdeacon  of 
Wilts,  on  the  Commutation  of  Tithes.     2s. 

Some  Principles  of  Civilization,  with  detached  Thoughts  on  the 
Promotion  of  Christianity  in  British  India.  By  Richard  Hey,  esq. 
LL.D.     3s. 

I'ho  Hulsean  Prize  Essay  for  1814,  on  the  Comparative  Value  of 
prophecy  and  Miracles.     Ss. 

Tracts  on  the  Origin  and  Independence  of  the  Ancient  British 
Church,. on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  &c.  By  Thomas  Burgess, 
^ishop  of  Si  David's.     8vo.    9s. 
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Remarks  on  the  Effusion  of  the  fifth  Apocalvptical  Vial.  By  G. 
S.  Faber  Esq.     2s.  6d. 

Essays,  Reh'gious  and  Moral.     8vo.     7s. 

Sermons  ;  by  John  Jebb,  A.  M.     8vo.     JOs. 

On  Christian  Baptism.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Towgood.  12mo.  3s. 
<)d. 

Discourses,  chiefly  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  late  Rev.  N. 
Cappe  ;  edited  by  Mr  Cappe. 

An  Appeal  and  Address  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  af  Friends  held 
in  London,  A.  D.  1814.     By  Thomas  Foster.     4s. 

Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  abridged,  only  with 
occasional  aids  from  Dr  Hammond  and  Bish»p  Mann.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  PvT.  A.  V.  A.  S.  author  of  British  Monachism,  the 
History  of  Gloucestershire,  &c.     3s.  common  paper  :  4s.  fine. 

A  new  Portrait  of  Methodism  :  being  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  dispute  between  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  and  the  Trustees  of 
Melbourn-place  Chapel,  at  North  Shields  i  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Methodist  Conference.     Is.  6d. 

Strictures  of  Eternal  Import  and  Universal  Concern  ;  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Temple  of  Truth,  &c.     5s.  fine — 3s.  6d.  common. 

Essays  on  the  Mythology,  Theology,  and  Morals  of  the  Ancients, 
accompanied  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  respective  Tenets  of  the 
Grecian  Sectarian  Philosophers.  By  G.  S.  Weidemann.  post  8vo. 
7s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  or  Received 
Text  of  the  New  Testament :  in  which  the  Greek  manuscripts  are 
newly  classed,  the  Integrity  of  the  authorized  Text  vindicated,  and 
the  various  Readings  traced  to  their  Origin.  By  the  Rev,  Fred. 
Nolan.     8vo.     18s. 

Baxteriana  :  containing  a  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Baxter,  iri 
eight  books.  By  Arthur  Young  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Index.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Prophecies.  By  Philip  Alwood,  B.  D.  2  vol. 
Svo.     1/.  4s. 

The  Restoration  of  Israel,  by  Jos.  Crool :  and  an  Answer,  by- 
Thomas  Scott.     8vo.     10s. 

Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Practical ;  partly  occasional,  chiefly 
common  ;  delivered  in  different  country  churches.  By  the  Rev. 
,Tohn  Morley,  rector  of  Bradfield-Combust,  Suffolk.    Svo.     i  Qs.  6d. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Method  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  lately  exhibited  in  a  publication,  under  the  assumed  Title 
of  an  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.     2s. 

Expository  Discourses  on  the  Apocalypse,  interspersed  with  Prac» 
tical  Retlections.     By  the  late  A.  Fuller.     1  vol.  8vo.     10s,  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Peace.  By  James  Rudge,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S. 
Is.  6d. 

Three  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.     By  Janies  Rudge,  M.  A 
F.  R.S.     Is.  6d.  each. 
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Messiah's  Advent.     By  Samuel  Chase,  M.  A.    8vo.     10s.  fid. 
Discourses  on  the  Apocalypse.     By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller, 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Londina  Illustrata,  with  sixteen  pages  of  letter-press,  and  eight 
copper-plates.  Nos.  19  and  20,  8s.  each  ;  and  on  large  paper,  10s. 
6d.  each. 

Naples,  and  the  Campagna  Felice.  Royal  8vo.  With  coloured 
engravings.     1^.  Is. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Episcopal  See  and  Cathedral  Church 
of  Salisbury.  By  William  Dodsworth  ;  royal  4to,  3/.  13s.  6d. — 
and  on  imperial  drawing  paper,  6/.  6s. 

A  Guide  to  Burghley  House,  near  Stamford,  the  seat  of  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  Exeter ;  with  plates.     8vo.     12s. 

Boyce's  Belgian  Traveller.     ISpnio.     8s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Kiddington,  first  published  as  a 
Specimen  of  a  History  of  Oxfordshire.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  War- 
ton,  B.  D.  F.  S.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  rector  of 
Kiddington.     15s. ;— imp.  paper,  1/.  lis.  6d. 

VOYAGES   AND   TRAVELS. 

Mon  Journal  d'Huit  Jours,  or  the  History  of  a  Week's  absence 
from  Maidstone,  and  of  a  Visit  to  France,  Sept.  1814.  By  the  Rev, 
W.  R.  Wake.     2s. 

A  Tour  through  Italy.     Cr.  8yo.     7s. 

Travels  in  Russia,  Poland,  the  Baltic,  &c.  By  Robert  Johnston, 
A.  M.     4to.     3/.  3s. ; — large  paper,  5l.  5s. 

Travels  in  France,  during  the  Years  1814-15,  comprising  a  Resi- 
dence at  Paris,  during  the  stay  of  the  Allied  Armies  ;  and  at  Aix^ 
at  the  Period  of  the  landing  of  Bonaparte.    Two  volumes  8vo.    16s. 

Voyage  to  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Sicily 
and  Malta,  in  1810-11.  By  Lieutenant-General  Cockburn.  2  vol. 
8vo.     2/.  12s.  6d. ;— royal  8vo.  3/.  15s. 

A  Tour  through  some  parts  of  Istria,  Carniola,  Styria,  Austria, 
&c.  in  1814.     7s. 

Travels  through  Poland,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  the  Tyrol, 
in  the  Years  1807  and  8.     l^y  Baron  d'Uklanski.     18mo.     5s.  6d. 

Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  across  the  A- 
merican  Continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  performed  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Years  1804,  5  and  6.  By 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke.     3  vol.  8vo.     2/.  2s. 

A  Visit  to  Flanders  in  July  1815,  being  chiefly  an  Account  of  the 
Field  of  Waterloo ;  with  a  short  Sketch  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Wounded  of  both  Armies.  By  Jame^ 
Simpson  Esq.  Advocate.     12mo.     5s. 
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Adenez,  a  celebrated  writer  of  romances,  44. 

A/ghauns,  views  of  the  British  in  their  embassy  to  the  king  of,  S9!J 
— their  government  and  manners  described,  424- — their  situatioa 
similar  to  that  of  Scotland  in  ancient  times,  427— are  the  only 
people  of  the  East  among  whom  the  sentiment  of  love  is  known, 
433. 

Aibania^  country  of,  till  lately  little  known,  455 — remarks  on  the 
ancient  and  present  condition  of,  457 — description  of  the  capital, 
458 — character  of  the  present  ruler,  460. 

Mi  Pashtty  character  of,  460. 

Amphilochia,  town  of,  470 — a  principal  seat  of  literature  in  modern 
Greece,  478. 

Andalusia,  resemblance  between  the  manners  of,  and  those  of  Ara- 
bia, 83. 

Jinimal foody  reflections  on  the  use  of,  301, 

Arabian  literature,  description  of,  39. 

Ariosto  contrasted  with  Tasso,  55» 

Ada,  Western,  general  description  of,  398. 

Aihanasius  Psalida,  a  learned  Greek,  character  of,  462. 

Babylon,  name  and  remains  of,  powerfully  affect  the  imagination, 
438 — astronomy  early  cultivated  at,  439. 

Barrington,  Lord,  remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  political 
life  of,  172. 

Bees»     See  Hitber- 

Bikaneer,  city  of,  described,  409. 

BoccaciO)  account  of  his  Decameron,  53 — character  of,  vindicated,  ih. 

Bockhara,  some  account  of  the  city  of,  402. 

Bourbons,  their  seat  on  the  throne  of  France  precarious,  503 — first 
acts  of  the  King  on  his  restoration  calculated  to  alarm  the  na- 
tion, 508—  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  facilitated  thereby,  510 
— conduct  of  the  Bourbons,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  still 
more  obnoxious  to  the  people,  512 — characters  of  the  different 
members  of  that  family,  513 — pleas  of  the  Royalists  considered, 
518 — policy  to  be  observed  by  Britain  with  regard  to  France,  520. 

Boyardo,  his  Orlando  Amoroso  the  foundation  of  Ariosto's  cele? 
brated  work,  65. 

gurnet.  Bishop,  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  his  being  the  ai^tlior 
of  the  Memorial  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  169. 
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diUn-hmigJiy  singular  scenery  of  the  town  of,  414. 

Cambridge^  University  of,  hitherto  accounted  a  Whig  university,  4-99. 

Caniofs  Defence,  cause  of  his  proscription  inquired  into,  442 his 

charges  against  the  government,  44?) — reason  of  Bonaparte's  ra- 
pid and  unresisted  progress,  444 — M.  Carrot  denies  his  having 
had  r*^y  share  in  that  event,  445 — true  cause  of  the  hatred  shown 
to'vards  him,  44? — vindicated  from  being  a  participator  in  the 
atrocities  of  Robespierre,  448. 

Catherine  the  Scco?tG^,  implicated  in  the  death  of  the  Princess  of 
Wirtemberg,  180,  and  in  that  of  the  first  wife  of  Paul,  182 — re- 
marks  on  her  character,  186. 

Charlemagne^  fabulous  account  of  his  expedition  into  Spain,  43. 

Conlilioriy  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the,  198. 

Commons,  House  of,  Wraxall's  account  of  the  management  of,  212. 

Cross  of  the  South,  a  remarkable  constellation  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, 103. 

Cnmana,  description  of  the  country  of,  106 — earthquakes  frequent 
in,  108. 

Dmiie,  the  father  of  the  modern  Italian  poetry,  46. 
Dicfcf   Sir  John,  his  account  of  the  share  he  had  in  kidnapping  the 
alleged  Princess  TarrakanofF,  193. 

Equinoctial  current ,  account  of,  89. 

JElgin,  Lord,  charges  against,  relative  to  the  disappearance  of  Mr 
Tweddell's  collection  of  drawings,  &c.  investigated,  306. 

Hdivi/  and  Elgiva,  story  of,  differently  told,  by  Hume  and  Mr  Lin«i 
gard,  347. 

Elphinstone,  Mr,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Caubul,  404 — 
account  of  his  march  through  the  Desert,  405 — singular  appear- 
ance of  the  City  of  Bikimeer,  409— town  of  Calla-baugh,  414 — 
description  of  the  City  of  Peshawer  and  its  vicinity,  415 — much 
information  with  respect  to  Western  Asia  acquired  by  this  embas- 
sy, 421 — vast  height  of  the  mountains  in  that  region,  423— ac- 
count of  the  Afghauns,  424 — their  situation  very  similar  to  that 
of  Scotland  in  ancient  times,  427» 

JErzerum,  great  elevation  of  the  city  of,  423. 

FercZ/wflwc?  7  F.  king  of  Naples,  character  of,  191. 

Fox,  Mr,  conduct  of,  during  the  riots  in  1780,  204. 

France,  hazards  to  which  the  peace  of  that  country  seems  exposed, 

.501. 
Finances,  British,  remarks  on  the  state  of,  541. 

Gaily  Dr,  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of,  227 — his  opinions  respecting 
the  functimis,  &c.  of  man  inquired  into,  229 — his  enurneraiion  of 
the  mental  faculties,  234— of  his  system  of  morals,  239 — of  the 
functions  of  the  nerTOUs  system,  21-0 — anatomical  discoveries  of, 
654, 
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Gardikij  inhabitants  of,  massacred  by  All  Pasha,  483. 

Gibraltar f  account  of  the  current  which  sets  thiongh  the  Straits  of, 
89. 

Godmn^s,  Lives  of  Milton's  Nephews,  author  celehrRted  as  a  novel- 
ist, 485 — remarks  on  some  of  his  characters,  486 — some  account 
of  the  subjects  of  the  present  work,  491. 

GraciosOf  remarks  on  the  basalts  of,  82. 

Greece,  geographical  description  of,  456 — reflections  on  the  modern 
state  of,  475. 

Guai/aguerins,  a  race  of  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Curaana,  107. 

Gtdpk  stream  described,  90. 

Hamiltori's  Indian  Gazetteer,  a  work  of  much  utility,  220 — causes 
of  the  fluctuation  of  the  population  of  India,  221 — advantages  of 
establishing  one  uniform  system  of  laws,  &c.  over  our  possessions 
in  that  country,  222. 

Herbert's  Helga,  propriety  of  introducing  supernatural  agents  in 
poetry  inquired  into,  147 — character  of  the  work,  151 — extracts 
from,  152. 

Ilhnmaiek,  great  height  of  the  mountains  of,  423, 

Holland^s  travels  into  Albania,  455 — general  description  of  Greece, 
456 — of  loannina,  the  capital  of  Albar.ia,  458- — character  of  Ali 
Pasha,  460-— ' 'escription  of  Mount  Pindus,  &c.  464 — of  the  rocks 
of  Meteora,  466 — of  the  Plain  of  Thessaly,  and  the  celebrated 
Tempe,  469 — of  Larlssa,  the  capitv^l,  and  audience  with  the  Pasha, 
472 — Greek  literati,  474 — mountains  of  Suli,  481. 

Iluber  on  bees,  S63 — origin  of  wax,  and  difference  betwixt  that  and 
pollen,  364 — on  the  sexes  of  bees,  368 — researches  with  regard 
to  their  respiration,  ib. — of  their  senses,  373 — proofs  of  intellect 
afforded  by,  374 — their  procedure  on  the  loss  of  their  queen,  376 
— art  displayed  in  the  construction  of  their  combs,  379 — expedient 
for  defending  their  hive  against  enemies,  387. 

Humboldfs  personal  narrative,  preliminary  remarks  on,  86 — accotint 
of  the  current  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  89 — of  the  equinoctial 
current,  ib.—  Gulf  stream,  90 — frequency  of  igneous  meteors  in 
some  parts  rf  the  v/orld,  91 — of  the  mineralogy  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  82 — distances  at  which  different  high  mountains  are  visi- 
ble, 94 — description  of  Lagnna,  the  capital  of  Teneriffe,  ib. — of 
the  Peak,  95 — emotions  ■)roduced  in  the  author  by  the  new  ob- 
jects presented  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  103 — description  of  the  coa^jt 
of  Cumana,  106 — defect  in  some  of  the  compositions  of  the  autiior 
pointed  out,  110. 

Jamaica^  treatment  of  unclaimed  negroes  in,  334. 

India,  causes  of  the  frequent  shifting  (>f  the  population  in,  221 — in- 
vasion of  the  British  possessions  in,  overland,  projected  by  France, 
400 — said  to  have  been  likewise  cortemplated  by  Russia,  ib. 

loannina,  the  capital  of  Albania,  described,  458, 
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Larissa,  the  capital  of  Thessaly,  472. 

JLibertij  of  the  press,  how  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Europe,  112 — leading  influence  possessed  by  France,  in 
the  conduct  and  character  of  her  neighbours,  111- — evils  of  agita^ 
tjon  most  slightly  felt  in  countries  where  the  press  has  been  under- 
least  restraint,  123. 

Lingard's  antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  preliminary  re* 
marks  on,  34^6— story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  examined,  347* 

Lisbon^  character  of  the  Court  of,  188. 

Louis  XVI,  conduct  of,  at  his  death,  197. 

Madrid,  description  of,  74. 

Metcoraf  extraordinary  rocks  at,  described,  468. 

Meteors,  igneous,  frequency  of,  in  tropical  regions,  91. 

Metzovo,  intei-esting  geographical  position  of  the  town  of,  464. 

Miltoiiy  account  of  several  of  his  relations,  491. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  remarks  on  his  expedition,  75. 

Mountains,  high,  distances  at  which  they  are  visible  from  the  sea, 

94. 
Mi^steries,  the  first  modern  efforts  of  the. dramatic  art,  ascribed  to  the 

French,  45. 

Naples,  character  of  Ferdinand  IV.  king  of,  191. 

Necker,  Mons.,   Tweddell's  visit  to,  at  his  seat  near  Geneva,  295. 

North,  Lord,  vindication  of  his  share  in  the  coaHtion,  202. 

Orange,  late  Prince  of,  remarks  on  a  part  of  the  conduct  of,  190. 

Oratory,  Irish,  remarks  on  the  character  and  style  of,  389.  Ex- 
tracts from  a  speech  of  Mr  Phillips  criticized,  391. 

K)rleans,  Duke  of,  recommended  as  the  most  eligible  monarch  for 
France,  517. 

Peneus,  river  andiralley  of,  465.  471. 

Persia,  gained  over  by  the  French  to  favour  an  invasion  of  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  in  India,  401. 

Peshatver,  description  of  the  city  of,  415. 

Petrarch,  remarks  on  his  writings,  49. 

Pfyffer,  General,  model  of  Switzerland  constructed  by,  294. 

Phersala,  the  ancient  Pharsalia,  480. 

Philips,  Edward  and  Jolm,  some  account  of,  491. 

Pindus,  mount,  description  of,  464. 

Poetical  Extracts — from  Southey*s  Iloderick,  5— from  Herbert's  Hel- 
ga,  152 — from  Wordsworth's  White  Doe,  357. 

Polignac,  character  of  the  Duchesse  de,  298. 

Poiozka,  Countess  of,  account  of  the  seat  of,  in  the  Ukraine,  296. 

price,  Dr,  strictures  on  Morgan's  Memoirs  of,  171. 

^rovengal  language,  origin  of,  33 — causes  which  gave  birth  to  the 
}^oven9al  poetry,  35 — specimens  of^  39 — character  of,  42,. 
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Qjnarterty  List  of  New  Publications,  268,  552^. 

Jlevolution^  French,  remarks  on,  298. 

Riches  Memoir  on  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  438. 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  song  composed  by,  during  his  captivity,  41. 

Roccas  Memoirs  of  the  war  in  Spain,  preliminary  remarks  on,  63— « 
account  of  the  author,  64 — state  of  Spain  at  its  invasion  by  the 
French,  68 — country  deserted  as  they  advance,  70 — instance  of 
the  exasperated  state  of  the  public  feeling,  71 — picture  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  camp,  72 — arrival  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Mad- 
rid, 73 — description  of  that  city,  74 — British  expedition  under  Sir 
John  Moore  enters  Spain,  75 — remarks  of  the  author  on,  76 — cha- 
racter of  the  French  troops,  77 — description  of  Andalusia,  82. 

Roman  Wallon,  the  writers  in  that  language  the  inventors  of  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  42. 

Rousseau's  description  of  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  remarks  on,  436. 

Russia,  invasion  of  the  British  possessions  in  India  said  to  have  been 
contemplated  by,  400^  421. 

Ruthtvell  Savkigs-Bank,  strictures' on  the  plan  of,  143. 

Salonicaj  inland  trade  carried  on  from,  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube^ 
478. 

Savings'  Banks,  remarks  on  the  institution  of,  135 — account  of  the 
mode  of  management  of  that  establishment  in  Edinburgh,  136-^ 
superiority  of,  to  what  are  called  Friendly  Societies,  140^ — stric- 
tures on  the  bank  established  at  Ruthwell,  143,  &c. 

Sismondi's  literature  of  the  South,  preliminary  remarks  on,  31 — ac- 
count of  the  Provengal  poetry,  32 — of  the  literature  of  the  North 
of  France,  42 — of  that  of  Italy,  46. 

Slaves,  plan  for  a  general  registry  of  with  whom  originating,  315—^ 
fatal  eflfects  of  an  illicit  importation,  316 — inducements  of  the  co- 
lonists to  continue  the  importation,  318 — proofs  of  the  existence 
of  an  illicit  traiB^c,  321 — backwardness  of  the  colonial  assemblies 
to  enforce  the  regulations  in  favour  of  the  slaves,  324- — ^^liberation 
of  slaves  favoured  by  the  laws  in  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  co- 
lonies, 327 — ^restrained  and  virtually  prohibited  in  those  of  Bri- 
tain, ib. — treatment  of  unclaimed  negroes  in  Jamaica,  334 — plan 
of  registration  likely  to  correct  many  abuses,  335. 

Soutkei/*s  Roderick,  general  character  of,  1 — outline  of  the  fable,  4 
— -illustrated  by  extracts,  5. 

Spenser,  character  of  his  poetry,  59 — contrasted  with  that  of  Chaiu 
cer.  60. 

Spurzheim,  Dr.   ■  {see  Gall.) 

Sfael,  Madame  de,  character  of,  296. 

Sidi,  mountains  of,  scene  among,  supposed  to  be  the  real  Acheron^ 
of  the  ancients,  481. 

SuHots,  an  Albanian  tribe,  character  of,  482. 

Si/vnrrotv,  Marshal,  -manners  of,  described,  297. 

Bwitzerlandf  remarks  oi>  the  liberty  of,  295. 
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7^550,  st>Ie  cf  his  writings  contrasted  with  that  of  Ariosto,  56 — 
account  of  his  life,  57. 

TeiTipe,  celebrated  vale  of,  4-70. 

Teneriffe,  peak  of,  account  of  a  journey  to  the  summit  of,  95 — sin- 
gular phenomenon  observed  on,  93. 

Tkessali/y  plain  of,  described,  469. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  198. 

Tobago,  picturesque  aspect  of,   105. 

Torrid  Zone,  striking  novelty  of  the  objects  in,  103. 

Treaty  of  1763,  inquiry  into  circumstances  relating  tOj  208. 

Trinidady  opposition  in,  to  the  registration  of  slaves,  341. 

Turpin,  chronicle  of,  43. 

TweddeWs  Remains,  &c.  285— short  abstract  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, 286 — collection  of  drawings  and  antiquities  made  in  Greece, 
bv,  291 — remarkvS  on  Swiss  liberty,  295— ^visit  to  Mons.  Necker, 
295 — account  of  tlie  family  establishment  of  the  Countess  Potozka, 
296 — reflections  on  intercourse  with  the  great  world,  298 — on  the 
fame  of  authorship,  300 ;  and  the  use  of  animal  food,  301— use 
of,  vindicated,  302 — strictures  on  the  editor's  selection  of  letters, 
303 — disappearance  of  Mr  Tweddell's  collection  of  drawings,  &c> 

.    investigated,  306. 

Velara,  a  learned  Greek  physician,  character  of,  474. 
VeU  Pashay  character  of,  472. 
VolOf  Gulph  of,  478. 

IVirtembergy  Princess  of,  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  her  death, 
178. 

Wordstvorth's  White  Doe,  character  of,  355 — illustrated  by  extracts, 
357. 

Woro?izoWy  Count,  prosecutes  Sir  N.  Wraxall  for  a  libel,  178. 

Wraxall's  Memoirs,  character  of,  178-^his  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  of  Wirtemberg,  ib. — of  the  first  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  182— remarks  on  some  incidents  relating  to  Catherine  the 
Second,  184 — character  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  188 — of  Louis 
kV.,  189— the  Stadtholder,  190— King  of  Naples,  191— death 
of  Louis  XVI.,  197 — anecdote  of  George  III.,  198 — author  at- 
tempts to  justify  Lord  North's  part  in  the  coalition,  202 — conduct 
of  Mr  Fox  during  the  riots,  204— circumstances  of  the  treaty 
with  France  in  1763  examined,  208 — account  of  the  management 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  212— strictures  on  the  author's  stylcj 
^18 — -vindication  of  the  review  of  his  Memoirs,  527. 

YezidiSy  a  singular  sect  in  Mesopotamia,  438,  440. 
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M>.  LI.  will  be  published  in  February  ISXSi 
D.  WilUson,  priiitor-,  Etiiiiburgh, 
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